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\g antedated capitalism and have reasserted themselves in post- 
`: apitalist societies, making the struggle for sexual equality the ‘longest 
_revolution’. In this issue of the Review Maurice Godelier considers the 

evidence of anthropological research concerning the origins of male 

domination. While this evidence is sparse it does not furnish a single 

: example of full equality between the sexes and makes it likely that this 

ibsence has been, to date, a sociological universal. Godelier suggests that 
masculine supremacy had its roots in social arrangements which, in 
order to ensure reproduction, excluded women from the predatory and 
Ynobile activities of hunting and warfare. These latter activities had the 
yower to regulate the domain of reproduction through kinship structures, 
symbolic representations and political institutions. Godelier concludes 

: hat the violence necessary to guarantee female subordination has always 

: licited resistance and that today this can lead to the affirmation of a 

; sunter-model of society, free of all forms of oppression and exploitation. 

g.: 

«2 an original and far-reaching investigation Ellen Meiksins Wood argues 
Z at capitalism is based on a separation of the economic and political that 
4 largely illusory since the capitalist asserts an authority within the 

~ roductive process that had previously characterized relations of political 

domination. She suggests that feudalism in Europe supplied the prelude 
Ù > capitalism by effecting a privatization of both power and appropriation. 
‘arhe draws on the researches of Marxist historians, notably Robert Brenner, 

») emphasize the role of class struggle in the differential trajectory of 

„cial formations. Wood points out that the dispersal of authority and 
ecision-making within the various enterprises of a capitalist economy 

. as a tendency to fragment class struggle while not depriving the possess- 

~ 1g classes of the ultimate sanction of a centralized repressive apparatus. 

«+ e concludes by insisting on the importance of recognizing the political 

» timension in the recent apparently ‘economistic’ struggles of the working 

r fass. This essay constitutes a remarkable synthesis of historical and theor- 

x ical debates and brings them to bear on contemporary political questions. 


ie of social and domestic division of labour oppressive to women 


North Korea was the first country which imperialism sought to bomb 
into the stone age—Jon Halliday quotes the observation of a US com- 
nder that there were no targets left to destroy well before the end of the 
‘ean war. Yet in the aftermath of the war North Korean Communism 


T 


promoted a highly successful programme of economic reconstructionf— 
encompassing the collectivization of agriculture and a rapid advance of 
modern industry. The DPRK inherited significant resources and skills 
but was obliged to find a path to industrialization that minimized oil 
consumption. The North Korean Party has insisted that self-reliance 
been the secret of its success. Halliday shows that while economic dev 
opment was based on a comprehensive social mobilization it also owed- 
much to outside military and economic aid, and to controlled recourse to. 
capitalist. banks and markets. However the external contribution was- 
never allowed to divert the Pyongyang government from its own chosen 
course. Halliday concludes by assessing the heavy costs of the Korean 
model: the extraordinarily monolithic and regimented social order pros-. 
trated before the narcissistic cult of North Korea’s Communist monarch. 
Terry Eagleton, considering, in turn, a major survey of post-war American 
criticism by Frank Letricchia and an outstanding work by the American’ 
Marxist scholar Frederic Jameson, reviews the characteristic pre- 
occupations of a critical tradition which, he argues, has displayed more 
ambition and stamina than its British counterpart. Eagleton suggests that 
from the New Criticism to Yale post-structuralism there has been an 
underlying refusal of history in the dominant American critical schools 
which Lentricchia and Jameson, in different ways, now seek to challenge > 
American critics have been tempted alternatively by servility towards the 
literary object and an anarchic assertion of readers’ power over literary’ 
discourse. Eagleton concludes by advancing his own view of the propet- 
tasks of an historical materialist criticism. 4] 
T 


In Britain today there are signs of a highly unusual political fluidity wt 
well as massive proof of a profound economic malaise. Yet, at the ape’ 

of the political system, there remains the unchallenged rallying poins 

for every conservative interest-and reflex within society: the monarchy, 
The British Royal Family combine significant reserve powers in the. 
parliamentary and military spheres with an unrivalled popular legitimam; 

and symbolic potency. The prospective marriage of the heir to the thron«, 
is once again reminding us of the litany of reactionary themes whicn4 
Royal occasions of this sort invariably celebrate. In this issue we re-publish > 
an article by Tom Nairn on the historical antecedents and functions of the, 
House of Windsor, originally written at the time of the Jubilee of 1977: 
In contrast to the servile loyalism of Labour councillors on that occasion, 
noted by Nairn, the newly elected Labour administration of the Greater - 
London Council has declined invitations to the Royal Wedding, be- 


tokening, perhaps, a new spirit amongst some Labour representitives. 


; / 


Maurice Godelier 


“? 


The Origins of Male Domination 


b ‘he social inequalities between men and women are increasingly questioned 
women from quite diverse milieux and waging their fight in various ways. 
aeoretical positions and forms of struggle which a short time ago still had 
~ome credibility, and indeed some importance, have began to be transformed by 
ne breadth of the movement, the resulting debates and analyses, and the active 
_-ncounter with the labour movement and the parties of the Left. For some 
cople, male domination in the life of our society is the sole important form of 
- ppression and must therefore be an exclusive target of struggle. This position, 
adopted by some ‘radical feminist’ currents, can even attract bourgeois and 
aetty bourgeois favour, at least when ‘the war of the sexes’ is held up as the 
only social battle to be waged. For others, by contrast, male domination is 
the least important form of social oppression, coming a long way behind class 
exploitation, imperialist domination, and racial segregation. At the extreme— 
and this was at times the view of some militants and left-wing circles—such 
domination could wait its time, fated to disappear together with class 
exploitation, imperialism and racism. 


Today we can wait no longer: the fight for the social equality of women 
has become a mass struggle; and it deeply involves the working class, 
since all the negative consequences of sexual inequality pile up on the 
shoulders of working women. This demand should be integral to 
working-class struggle to change society. For all social inequalities, 
though never coextensive, feed off one another and ultimately benefit! 
the same class; each one, that is, enters into the reproduction of the i 
dominant mode of production, which in our society is the capitalist 
mode of production. Now, once this has been recognized, it is crucial . 
to pinpoint the real importance, or specific weight, of each social ~ 
inequality within the hierarchy of causes that shape the functioning 
and evolution of our society. This requires, first of all, that we should 
not take one inequality for another, and still less reduce one to another. 
In each case, therefore, we must establish the specific nature, duration, 
origin and mode of evolution of the social inequality in question, so. > 
that we may uncover its mode of articulation with other inequalities 
and its real impact on the functioning of our class society. Inequality - 
between the sexes does not exist only in capitalist society: it exists ~ 
elsewhere and is older than capitalism. In order to analyse it, we must ' 
therefore have recourse to the comparative data of anthropology and 
history. 


Recourse to History and Anthropology 


We shall have little to say about history. That is the task of other 
writers more competent in this field, and we shall confine ourselves to 
analysis of the anthropological date. Let us merely say that if we , 
turn to the class societies of Antiquity, both western (Greece, Rome) ; 
and eastern (China, Japan), or, in the middle ages, to the state societies 
of pre-Columbian America (Incas, Aztecs), or to the caste societies of' 
India, we find that social life has been dominated by men. To own land 

in the city-state, to sacrifice to the gods, to defend one’s territory arms ` 
in hand, to exercise judicial powers and political sovereignty, to develop j 
philosophy, mathematics and the rest—these are male privileges in ” 
classical Athens. For a Greek to be fully a man is above all to be a 
man and not a woman, a free man and not a slave, an Athenian and 
not a barbarian. Marriage bonds enclose the free Greek woman in the 
family of her master-husband, whose household economy she partially 
manages. The master’s female slaves are at his beck and call in sexual 
matters. Aristotle, himself, clearly defined these relations of sub- 
jection: ‘The primary, irreducible parts of the family are master and 
slave, husband and wife, father and children. . . .? And he adds: 
‘Hesiod was right to say that the first family was composed of a woman 
and an ox to draw the plough. For the poor, in fact, an ox takes the 
place of a slave.’ 2 
Here we can see the relationship between family structure and the d 
structure of the mode of production, as well as the bases of woman’s 
twofold subjection, in the city and in the family. Of course, Greek 
society was a class society, of a patrilineal character like our own. But 
this was not always the case in the Europe of Antiquity: we should 
recall Tacitus’s surprise when, having been sent on a missionamong the 
Britons and Germans, he discovered that women sat on the council of 


warriors. And the English and French, penetrating the American 
forests sixteen centuries later, would feel the same astonishment on 
discovering that Iroquois and Huron women appointed the sachem. 


The question inevitably arises as to whether women’s subordinatiqn 
to men has always existed, and whether it exists in every society today. 
The example of the Germans or the Iroquois leaves room for doubt. 
We shall now give an anthropologist’s answer to the question, basing 
ourselves on anthropological material and discussion. 


Before we begin, we must make clear what is meant by the subordi- 
nation of women. It is, in fact, a social reality with three dimensions: 
economic, political and symbolic. At the economic level, it is enough 
to look around one in order to observe that women do not have access 
to the same occupations as men, and that they never go as far as men 
in any given occupation. At the political level, women make up less 
than 10 per cent of National Assembly delegates in France, while they 
account for slightly more than half of the nation itself. Lastly, at a 
symbolic level, the mass media daily present contrasting images of the 
man-subject and the woman-object. Stereotypes learned from the 
early years of life prestructure the perception of social reality. In this 
context, we should mention Iréne Lézine’s account of an experiment 
conducted in the United States. A group of American students were 
shown babies of both sexes, first all dressed as girls and a second time 
as boys, and were then asked to comment on their behaviour. When 
one of the babies cried, the following kind of comment was made: if 
it was dressed as a boy, then its crying was a sign of infantile rage, 
proof that as a boy it was acting upon the world; but if it was dressed 
as a girl, the crying was a sign that something was wrong, that it was 
whining, and so on. It would be easy to run through the symbolic 
representations and modes of behaviour which continually testify to, 
and help to reproduce, male domination. But what is the situation 
today in other societies? 


To begin, how many societies are there today on the surface of the 
globe? No one knows the number, even approximately. By society 
I am referring to a local group which recognizes its own identity, 
history and culture distinct from, and even opposed to, those of its 
neighbours. I would suggest a figure of 10,000, based on information 
about the number of languages spoken in Africa, Asia, and so on. 


Thus in New Guinea, with a population of three million, there is 
record of nearly 600 languages or dialects, each of which must be 
spoken by a minimum of two groups. For Black Africa, a figure of 
more than 2,000 languages or dialects has been proposed. However, 
anthropologists have so far studied between 700 and 800 societies, 
less than a tenth of the total number we have suggested. Data con- 
cerning 890 of these societies is now stored in the massive Human 
Area Files. For each one of them, there is information about male- 
female relations, the division of labour, kinship relations, and myths; 
yet fewer than fifty serious monographs have been specifically devoted 
to relations between men and women. This material is at the centre of 
the studies and debates now taking place among anthropologists. 


Ethnocentrism and Androcentrism 


This narrow range of information is the first limit imposed on all 
debate. The second is the fact that such information, being collected 
by Westerners who are for the most part male, is partly ethnocentric 
and mostly androcentric. Still, the anthropological profession has 
always included many women, and it is here that we find the aie 
great studies made by women into male-female relations. We s 
simply mention 2 couple of famous names, Margaret Mead and Ruth 
Benedict, as well as some others who are less well-known to the public _ 
at large: Phillis Karberry, Ruth Landes, Eleanor Leacock. Male 
anthropologists work with other men, and in their notebooks they! 
often present what appears to be a male view of the society und 
investigation. However, women anthropologists are themselves oft 
treated as men, coming to share in an androcentric view of the soctety|’ 
they are studying. Thus Eleanor Leacock has placed side by side a, 
number of quotations from Ruth Landes’s book The Osbwa Women, 
and on the basis of the author’s description, she builds one picture of ` 
the society as dominated by women, and one of the same society as 
dominated by men. She has thereby shown that the author uncon- :- 
sciously oscillates between a man’s and a woman’s point of view, and ! 
that the task of establishing the real relations among these Canadian 
Indians is still partly left open at the end of Ruth Landes’s book. The 
most important source of deformation, however, is that ethnocentrism 
which makes it impossible for a Westerner to grasp the functioning 
of classless societies, forms a social equality unknown in our own ' 
country. A number of women anthropologists, such as Hleanor 
Leacock and June Nash, have tried to get their colleagues and the 
broader public to understand what the position of women may be like 
in certain societies. They generally refer to two types: societies of / 
hunter-gatherers (the Bushmen of South Africa, the Pygmies of Zaire, | 
the Montagnais Indians of Canada), and horticultural societies with 2 
matrilineal form of organization (the Hyrons, Iroquois and other 
matrilineal groups on the east and south-east coast of North America, - 
or the so-called matrilineal belt cutting obliquely across Central 
Africa). 


ee 


The ‘Autonomy’ of Montagnais Indian women 


Eleanor Leacock, who has lived among the Montagnais-Naskapi of ; 
Canada, mentions the very high degree of autonomy which women 
enjoyed in this society as late as 1953. By chance, she has been able to 
compare her observations with the experiences in 1633 of a French 
Jesuit, Paul Le Jeune, who spent a winter among the Montagnais 
trying to convert them, and later gave an account of his mission to the) 
Jesuit Order in Paris. Le Jeune was struck by the fact that the children 
did not seem to obey their parents, nor the women their husbands, nor —+ 
the bands a chief. In his view, it would be easier to pacify these Indian: ~ 
and convert them to Christianity if they could be made to adopt the ` 
submissive attitude exhibited by French women towards their husband 
or by subjects of the realm to the king of France. Now, in trying to 
explain the very great autonomy of Montagnais women, ‘Leacock first’ 
noted that, within the framework of the division of labour, each sex: 





assumed its tasks and took decisions without being supervised by the 
other sex. Even more significantly, this hunting-gathering economy 
knew no real separation of any kind between household and social 
economy. Women’s labour did not appear as a private, minor, domestic 
activity. Women took an active part in collective discussion about 
moving camp, waging war, settling a marriage, and so on. They 
divorced with ease, either taking or not taking their children with 
them. In any case, children were not the sole responsibility of the 
mother: the women looked after them, and so did the men, if not so 
often. The life of society, then, did not revolve around a nuclear 
family in which the wife devotes herself to domestic tasks and child- 
rearing. There was a general will to personal equality, and any indi- 
vidual who sought to impose his or her will on others was subjected 
to public ridicule and criticism, often of an obscene character. There 
was no chief, but in relations with other tribes, the calmest man or 
the best speaker would serve as their representative. Even though 
this picture does not, in my view, prove the absence of male domi- 
nation, it does suggest a degree of women’s autonomy out of all 
proportion to what exists in our own society. 


‘Matrilineal’ Societies 


Leacock’s second example, which follows in the tradition of Morgan 
and Engels, concerns the horticultural societies of North America, 
including the Iroquois neighbours and enemies of the Montagnais- 
Naskapi. It is this example which has fostered the myth of 2 matriarchy: 
a society in which women hold the dominant power. Let us first recall 
the major difference between patrilineal and matrilineal society. In the 
former, descent is established with reference to the man, and so passes 
from father to son. The woman is subordinate to her husband, who 
has authority over her children. In the latter, descent passes from 
mother to daughter. But is that proof of matriarchy, of the dominance 
of women’s power? The debate has long been open among anthro- 
pologists, and all, or nearly all, have replied in the negative. Actually, 
it seems that the woman is still subordinate to men in matrilineal 
societies—not to her husband or father, however, but to her brother 
or mother’s brother, who has authority over both her and her children. 
The children belong not to their father but to their mother’s line, 
being placed under the authority of their maternal uncle. What seems 
undeniable is that the subordination of women to men is very different 
in matrilineal societies, and generally less harsh than in patrilineal 
societies. Women in a matrilineal society are subject to two authorities: 
their brother and mother’s brother, on the one side; their mother and 
mother’s sister on the other. In a patrilineal society, by contrast, women 
are subject to the male authority first of their father, and then of their 
husband. 


Let us now return to the example of the Iroquois and Hurons. Accord- 
ing to the 16th-century observers, their subsistence depended on agri- 
culture and hunting, fishing and gathering. The women were occupied 
in gathering and agriculture, the men in hunting, fishing and warfare. 
The society was divided into matrilineal clans, each of which lived ina 
sprawling household under the authority of elderly women of the line. 


Women took part in their clan council, electing a male chief who would 
be one of their brothers. The elderly women, at least, had a presence 
at every level of power: from the clan council to the tribal council 
presided by the sachew. Rights over farming land were inherited on the 
woman’s side, and such land was collectively farmed by women under 
the authority of matrons. It was these matrons who oversaw the 
distribution of agricultural produce stockpiled at each end of the large 
houses. The women could even prevent the outbreak or pursuit of a 
war by refusing to supply warriors with the necessary provisions. 
Young women chose their own lovers, and once married they had the 
possibility of divorce. Here, then, is another society in which women 
enjoyed a degree of prestige and public power unimaginable in our 


western societies. 


It is important to recall that this society underwent rapid and profound 
change as a result of European colonization. In the 16th century, 
responding to demand from the Whites, the Iroquois turned to beaver- 
hunting more than in the past. And when their quarry was exhausted, 
they served as intermediaries between the White trading posts and the 
tribes of the interior. They allied themselves with the English to fight 
against the Hurons and Montagmais and their French allies. Little by 
little, they accumulated new forms of wealth linked to the fur trade— 
wealth which stayed in the men’s hands and went together with the 
development of economic and political individuslism. War in the 
service of the English reinforced male authority to an extent hitherto 
unknown. Gradually the rules of reciprocity and sharing broke down, 
and by 1851, when Morgan devoted a study to the Iroquois, the 
collective form of organization in extensive households had already 
disappeared. This example shows that the historical pattern of male- 
female relations became increasingly blurred once a start had been 
made, in the 16th century, to the colonial expansion of the European ` 
peoples and their economic and social systems. 


Colonialism, Market Economy, Wage Labour 


Generally speaking, matrilineal societies disintegrated much more 
rapidly than patrilineal ones; and fluid, egalitarian societies resisted 
the shock less well than hierarchically organized societies. In Africa, 
for example, the plantation economy and mining development called 
above all for male manpower and wage labour. The traditional economy 
gradually disappeared, or at least became centred on the nuclear family, 
which depended on men’s labour for a wage. The overall framework, 
involving a new dependence of women on men, and of children on 
their mother, spelt the destruction of reciprocal economic ties within 
the hereditary line and between clans, as well ag the loss of public 
positions and prestige by the women of society. Furthermore, Leacock 
herself has shown that in the 17th and 18th centuries, the Montagnais 
passed from a matrilocal to a patrilocal structure, and that this change 
resulted from the growth of an almost entirely male-centred trapping 
economy and fur trade. In the 17th century these Indians lived in fluid 
groups, mainly practising collective caribou-hunting in which men 
and women co-operated with each other. Kinship relations were of an 
undifferentiated, cognate type, albeit with a matrilineal inflexion. The 


bands were exogamous units. Today, they have become endogamous 
and patrilocal. The men have rights as individuals over the areas of 
common land on which they lay their lines of traps; and these rights 
are transmitted from father to son. Families live less and less from 
hunting and subsistence gathering, but depend on their dealings with 
the White trading posts, where they buy rifles, ammunition, traps, and 
lard and flour for the winter. For this reason, they leave their children 
at the school or mission built alongside the trading post. The historical 
pattern has thus broken up, and it is growing more difficult every day 
to reconstruct the male-female relations of pre-colonial times. For 
Leacock, however, the course of the last few centuries points up a law 
of development which had its first effects thousands of years before the 
birth of capitalism. 


In Leacock’s view, production for exchange, the breakdown of local 
solidarity, and the clash of interests between groups or societies, are 
all factors which long before capitalism gradually strengthened the 
social position of men. Following analyses by Judith Brown, she cites 
as proof a confrario the fact that woman’s status in the matrilineal 
Bemba society of Africa is much lower than among the Iroquois. How- 
ever, the Bemba have a hierarchical form of organization in which an 
aristocracy dominates the common people, and local family units 
produce wealth that is concentrated in the hands of this aristocracy. 
Gifts of food, far from elevating the prestige of women, actually raise 
that of their husbands. And part of the product is redistributed accord- 
ing to class relations, rather than relations between kinship groups or 
the two sexes. Leacock, then, is putting forward an overall view of 
historical development. Taking the Naskapi Indians as a model of primi- 
tive hunter-gatherers, she constructs a more general line of develop- 
ment: a line, that is, running from egalitarian societies in which men 
and women share the same status of public authority and enjoy an 
autonomy of their own, to the multiple forms of class society in which 
hierarchies favouring male power gradually emerge through the dis- 
integration of community ties. One case in point is our own line of 
development, which constantly strengthens private appropriation of 
the land and the means of production. It is, indeed, within this frame- 
work that the monogamous family thrust itself forward and consoli- 
dated itself. Thus Leacock has taken over Engels’s hypothesis which 
relates a worsening of woman’s status to the emergence of class 
inequalities, and dominance of the monogamous family to the domi- 
nance of private property. * 


Leacock’s analysis and general conclusion are open to criticism, but 
are also commendable. For we have here one of the most successful 
and convincing attempts to bring out the enormously varied facts of 
male domination. The author concentrates on examples of a virtual 
equality between the sexes which, unknown in our own societies, is also 
in sharp contrast to the extreme cases of female subordination or near- 
slavery: women shut up in a harem among the Moslems, women con- 
fined with bound feet, unable to work, among the Chinese mandarins. 
Moreover, Leacock forces us to think of the meaning of women’s 


mee erence eee ee U 
* Cf. Eleanor Leacock, Introduction to F. Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private 
Property and the State, New York and London 1972. 


autonomy, both individual and collective, and to seek wherever 
possible further proof and signs of such autonomy. She invites us not 
to seize upon blinding cases of male domination without asking our- 
selves what is the reality of the situation. Women may, in fact, have a 
certain power which is not easily seen by a Westerner accustomed to 
androcentric ways of thinking. Nevertheless, Leacock’s work does 
stand in need of criticism: for, however meagre our historical and 
anthropological knowledge, however narrow the range of cases 
observed, and however ethnocentric and androcentric the information 
so gathered, it seems at the moment reasonable to suppose that men 
have so far dominated power in the last analysis. This formulation 
implies that there are not one but several powers in a society, that 
women do have some power, but that in the last instance it is men who 
occupy the summit of the power hierarchy. 


Choosing 2 Point of Departure 


In order to establish her devised starting-point, Leacock, like Richard 
Lee and others, bases herself on the Naskapi, Pygmy and Bushmen 
hunters, carefully leaving to one side the case of the Australian Aborigi- 
nes. It seems to have been proved, however, that Aborigine men 
dominated the women, monopolizing the religious rites of plant, 
animal and even female fertility, and that land rights were transmitted 
from one male generation to the next. Even though there is now much 
dispute about Radcliffe-Brown’s model of patrilineal-patrilocal groups 
exploiting nature, anthropologists do not contest the reality of patri- 
lineal inflexion and male domination. Moreover, if we turn from 
Australia to other societies of hunters, we find undeniable cases of 
patrilineal-patrilocal societies—for example, the Ona tribe of Tierra 
del Fuego, and their now-extinct neighbours, the Alacaluf. No one 
has yet systematically compared male-female relations such as they 
existed, or still exist, in the thirty or so focieties of hunter-gatherers 
that have managed to survive. In fact, it is quite unjustifiable to argue, 
like Meillassoux, that all these societies belong to a single type and 
correspond to a single, cynegetic mode of production. (Some of them 
are manifestly patrilineal, some manifestly non-lineal, and some bear 
traits of the Crow-Omaha complex systems found among farming 
peoples.) No can there be any justification for arguing that genuine 
kinship relations were absent from these societies, and that kinship is 
the superstructure of a domestic mode of production which was 
established with the development of agriculture and animal-rearing, 
and has come down to our own day. To imagine the existence of a 
domestic mode of production which stays alive in the depths of agri- 
cultural and stock-farming societies, whether of a non-class or class 
character—a hypothesis embraced by Marshall Sahlins and, following 
him, Meillassoux—does not stand up to analysis. The point is of 
crucial theoretical importance and deserves a moment’s attention. 


Few anthropologists dispute that groups of hunter-gatherers are com- 
posed of individuals bound together by kinship relations, and that 
such relations provide the framework for the organization of hunting 
and gathering, distribution of the product, and reciprocal access to 


resources. Now, if this is so, then the observed existence of several 
different kinship systems among hunter-gatherers, both unilineal and 
cognate, should lead one to presume the existence of several economic 
and social systems among hunter-gatherers—unless, that is, it can be 
demonstrated that the different kinship systems belong to one and the 
same type. It would then be necessary to explain this difference, and 
to use it in devising several lines of human development accompanying 
the appearance of agriculture and animal-rearing. Another very import- 
ant point is that by concentrating on the family as the framework of 
economic activity, one forgets the kinship relations which produce the 
family structure. Indeed, kinship relations may directly function as 
relations of production if it is through them that society controls 
resources, organizes the exploitation of nature, and distributes the 
product. Such a situation is not general, however. Very often, particu- 
larly in class societies, the relations of production are at least partially 
outside and beyond kinship relations. But wherever the family is the 
unit of direct production and consumption, it is subject in its very 
structure both to kinship relations and to the relations of production. 
It is therefore impossible to hypostasize or reify a domestic mode of 
production as a homogeneous and unchanging social space. One 
modern implication of this argument is the fact that in the socialist 
countries, despite the transformation of the relations of production, 
women may still be largely subordinate insofar as a domestic economy, 
for which women are mainly responsible, continues to exist alongside 
the social economy. It is nota domestic mode of production that persists, 
but the division of economy and society into several spheres, and the 
confinement of women in the narrowest of these. 


Let us then provisionally accept that in all societies, including the most 
egalitarian, there is a power hierarchy with the top places occupied by 
men. This is a generalization which carries a higher degree of prob- 
ability than any other. Now, we must also offer a provisional expla- 
nation for two more things at once: the presumed universality of male 
domination; and the immense variety in the content of male domi- 
nation, ranging from near sexual equality among the Montagnais and 
Hurons to semi-slavery in the harems of Saudi Arabia. We may suppose 
in advance that a mono-causal explanation of everything will in fact 
explain nothing. Several causes hierarchically combine to produce 
both the general effect of male domination and the variation in its 
forms. 


The Sources of Male Domination 


What then is the provisional explanation we propose? In order to 
conceive the origins of inequality, we do have to start from the socio- 
economic framework of the hunter-gatherers within which humanity 
has lived for 99 per cent of its evolution. Man in the wild alters nature 
but little. He depends on the vegetable and animal resources that a 
wild nature spontancously reproduces. We may suppose that such a 
mode of life set considerable social value upon individual and collective 
mobility. 


Reproduction of Life and the Division of Labour 


Woman, by virtue of her reproductive function, is less mobile than man. 
She becomes pregnant, gives birth, and breast-feeds children who are 
weaned at a late stage. For, prior to the development of animal-rearing 
and agriculture, there was no substitute for the mother’s milk. Thus it 
seems likely that a division of tasks forced itself upon the societies of 
hunters: men hunted big game and waged war; women hunted small 
game, gathered natural supplies, and cooked the daily food. It appears 
that a differential value system attached to those tasks, setting a higher 
value on men’s activity insofar as it involved greater risks of losing 
one’s life and greater glory in taking life. Cooking is an activity that 
both sexes can perform. It would be ethnocentric and incorrect to 
think of primitive hunters as if they were like modern nimrods proud 
of their bag. All observers have noted that primitive men display an 
affectionate and respectful attitude towards animals, killing them as 
a function of their needs. Everywhere to be found 1s the idea of a 
contract or friendly association between men, plants and animals. 
Man feels threatened with famine if he were to kill without heed and 
exploit natural resources without due care. Myths speak endlessly of 
marriage between men and animals, of a contract between man and the 
animal master. Such relations of ‘respectful affection’ appear in the 
rites of agricultural and pastoral societies, which were preoccupied 
with the continuing fertility of their fields and animals. 


The division of labour between the sexes is not, therefore, the direct 
outcome of natural constraints. It is rather the combined, synthetic 
effect of (a) the limited productive forces, both mental and material, 
with which these societies exploited the natural resources around them; 
and (b) the dispersion and relative scarcity of these resources. Despite 
the fact that humankind had to adapt to diverse local situations— 
forest, desert, sea coast—the limited means of acting upon nature 
resulted in a common division of labour through which men occupied 
the first place in the material process of production. Certain anthro- 
pologists refer to societies in which women-gatherers contributed more 
than sixty per cent of the group’s subsistence product. But they forget 
that the weightiest factor in the economic organization of society is 
not the division of labour in subsistence production, but the forms of 
social control over resources and the labour product—in other words, 
the social relations of production. Thus, although the relative insecurity 
of resources imposed forms of common appropriation with equal 
tights for individual members of the group, it has to be explained how 
men could represent these common rights more than women. 


The problem is to understand why men, occupying a more highly 
valued place in the material process of life, dominate women, who 
occupy an exceptional place in the process of reproducing life. Here we 
should recall that the symbolic forms of thought legitimizing male 
domination place the greatest emphasis on men’s control over fertile 
women, over female fertility. Important in this respect, too, is the 
example of the Iroquois and Hurons, where the women who elect 
chiefs and carry the most social authority are precisely the matrons: 
older women past the menopause. In every society sterile women— 


sterile cither because they can no longer conceive, or because they are 
unable to bear children—enjoy a special status lower or higher than 
ordinary fertile women. Most often, the women who in some way 
share men’s status are those who have ‘come out of the function of 
reproduction. 


Men, who dominate the material process of production and mono- 
polize the complex skills of hunting and armed violence, exercise 
control not over women as producers, but over women as reproducers 
of the life that maintains the group. For thousands of years, within 
extremely diverse modes of subsistence and economic systems (modes 
of production), living labour or directly serviceable labour-power had 
pre-eminence over past labour or the accumulated forces of labour. 
And we may ask whether this is not at the root of two basic social 
phenomena: first, the fact that kinship relations, the social form every- 
where of the reproduction of life, functioned in whole or in part as 
relations of production; and secondly, that women were subordinated 
to men within these relations. We must therefore consider the deeper 
fact that humankind not only lives in society—a banal and uninteresting 
point—but is forced fo prodwe society, to produce its members as 
The Roots of the Ban on Incest 


This raises the question of the ban on incest, exogamy, and the general 
nature of kinship relations. For the question of incest has something 
to do with the comparative status of men and women. If, let us 
imagine, primitive humanity had practised incest instead of prohibiting 
it, then each group would have counted on its own forces to reproduce 
life and survive on its territory. It would thus have grown ever more 
isolated and come to see in itself the society as a whole; yet through 
becoming isolated, it would have piled up all the odds in favour of 
its own extinction and, consequently, on the extinction of the whole 
society. The incest taboo, then, represents both a prohibition and a 
compulsion to alliance. Since Lévi-Strauss, it has been quite widely 
accepted that the reverse side of incest is exogamy and circulation of 
women among groups, if not among individual men. Some anthro- 
pologists have risen up against the term ‘exchange’ of women among 
men, seeing in this an ethnocentric projection of the ideas and logic 
of our profit-oriented market economy, At any event, while we have 
to recognize that Lévi-Strauss never theorized the reasons why men 
represent their own group, and therefore the interests of society, we 
may accept that a ban on marriage between certain men and women 
exists in every society. For the actors themselves, of course, the ban is 
grounded on moral or philosophical principles, whether natural or 
supernatural in origin. But without denying that ethical principles like 
the incest taboo really act upon the will of individuals and groups, we 
should seek their roots beyond the explanation which primitive peoples 
give of their myths and philosophy. What, then, is exchanged when 
women are ‘exchanged’? They are not so much producers as repro- 
ducers, less an aid for day-to-day survival than a means of continuing 
to exist in the future. Naturally, the newly-acquired woman may some- 
times work better than the one who is lost, and the converse is also 


possible. But both will carry out identical tasks determined by the 
sexual division of labour prevailing in their society. 


In fact, when one group ‘gives’ 2 woman to another group, it is really 
giviog something else—a possible line of descent, a future, over which 
it will no longer have all or some of its rights. Each group therefore 
receives from others part of the conditions of its own future; but the 
other in turn are indebted to it for their own future. We can now say 
what lies beyond social consciousness and its various representations 
as the ground of exogamy and of that incest taboo which is both one 
of its component parts and a subjective precondition. This ground is 
the incapacity of any society to go on reproducing itself in an isolated 
state, without permanent co-operation. At the same time it is the 
priority, still there in many societies, of the living present over the 
past and the previously accumulated productive forces. 


It would appear, from a comparison of hunting-gathering societies, 
that their very means of interfering with nature force them to divide 
into distinct and spatially separated local groups which, for most of 
the time, work different parts of the territory. However, such societies 
are just as forcefully compelled to overcome their separation and 
organize varied forms of co-operation. Regardless of the form of the 
‘labour process’—individual or collective hunting, individual gather- 
ing, or whatever—these societies are obliged to secure for their mem- 
bers and component groups, a mode of reciprocal access to nature and 
its produce which involves the overall sharing and redistribution of 
resources taken from the common domain by any individual or group. 


Thus, in essence and in final origin, the mutual dependence of indi- 
viduals and groups is not a moral phenomenon, nor of course a super- 
natural one, but a social fact at once material and impersonal, even if 
reciprocity and obligation always take the form of personal obligations 
and relations. Let us now draw together the different strands of 
analysis: the spontaneous sharing of tasks between the sexes, and the 
relatively greater value of men’s work; the priority of life and living 
labour-power over the past and over accumulated labour; and, lastly, 
the general fact that it is impossible to reproduce in group isolation 
and the self-enclosure of incest. We would argue, in fact, that while 
the general organization of kinship relations around the incest taboo 
is a response to such diverse material and impersonal constraints, the 
character of the taboo is completely changed by these very constraints. 


Most crucially, the exchange of women and the mutual surrender of 
rights over their offspring opens a field of personal obligation between 
groups and individuals. But such personal obligations are at the same 
time moral obligations, born as they are out of collective and individual 
acts of exchange. They impose individual or collective rights and 
duties. And it is through this system that material, impersonal necessity 
is realized: the necessity to co-operate for survival, to share common 
resources obtained from private effort, and to guarantee reciprocal 
access to these resources. Now we can grasp the importance of kinship 
relations in primitive societies. They function as both objective con- 
duits and subjective well-springs of mutual aid and sharing within and 
between local groups; they are preconditions of reciprocal group 


access to the communal resources. Everyone knows, however, that 
although kinship relations are social preconditions of production and 
mutual aid within primitive societies and the peasant layers of class 
societies, the very definition and modulation of solidarity in terms of 
kinship implies that it will end where kinship ends. Moreover, such 
solidarity is not only material; it is also political, religious and ideo- 
logical. Beyond it starts 2 world that is no longer one of gifts, mutual 
sharing and reciprocal guarantees, but one of raiding, rape, war and 
expropriation. 


We seem to have demonstrated several factors which, in numerous 
societies, jointly produce the domination of men in the last instance. 
These causes are liable to vary, and their variation should account for 
the enormous diversity in the past and present status of women. 
Further research into the matter is required. But Engels’s general 
hypothesis, now adopted by Leacock and non-Marxist feminist cur- 
rents, would seem to retain a global value. The idea 1s that new 
capacities for exploiting nature made possible a differential accumu- 
lation of wealth; and that the resulting conflicts of interest between 
groups and individuals gradually abolished more egalitarian social 
structures in which there was no opposition, or not the same kind of 
opposition, between spheres of public and private interest. In short, 
woman’s status was generally devalued through the processes that led 
to the slow or rapid formation of stable social hierarchies, classes and 
a state power. 


A Contradiction Older than Classes 


Contradictions between the sexes are certainly older than class con- 
tradictions, and did not give birth to them. Classes formed on the 
basis of a hierarchization of social groups that were in fact kinship 
groups ‘ready-equipped’ with men and women. But although contra- 
dictions between the sexes did not give birth to class contradictions, 
each stimulated the growth of the other in a relation that nevertheless 
maintained their separate identities. In feudal society, for example, 
even a free commoner could not generally marry, or even touch, a 
woman aristocrat. Her social status was much higher than that of a 
male, and a fortiori a female, commoner. A nobleman, however, by 
virtue of his birth, had rights over his subordinates’ wives; and in 
addition, he had rights over women of his own lineage, whose marriage 
was a key element in his strategy for holding power and increasing his 
wealth. Thus Witold Kula has shown that 18th-century Polish lords 
directly intervened in their peasants’s marriage, forcing them to wed 
women from the domain, and compelling widowers of working age 
to remarry at the earliest possible time, so that the estate might once 
again work at full stretch on the requisite basis of productive co-oper- 
ation between the sexes. In every society, the contradiction between 
the sexes changes according to the nature of contradictions based on 
class, and perhaps also on race. We have only to recall the treatment 
that white American plantation-owners inflicted on their black slaves, 
both male and female. 


We have now come back to our starting-point: the contemporary 
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struggle in our own societies to abolish social inequality between the 
sexes. Knowledge of previously existing societies, and of others differ- 
ent from our own, is far from sufficient to paint an objective picture 
of the numerous past and present situations that women have faced; 
and nor is it enough if we wish to reconstruct the main causes of the 
appearance of sexual inequality in classless societies, or of its persistence 
in class societies. It is certainly clear that the underlying factors do not 
suggest a male plot against women. But this is not a good reason to 
pass over men’s responsibilities in preserving and harnessing their 
advantages. Once again, we must return to the ideological systems 
found in classless and class societies. 


Violence, Denigration and Ideological Legitimations 


In every case, we meet representations that differentiate between man 
and woman in the mode of the dry and the wet, the high and the low, 
the pure and the impure, and so on. The opposites, in other words, are 
not only complementary but hierarchical: there is a kind of logic which 
devalues women’s tasks and overvalues men’s activity. A number of 
anthropologists have pointed out the seemingly arbitrary character of 
the legitimations of male dominance. In one society weaving appears 
as good for women and unworthy of men, while in another society 
weaving is exclusively reserved for men, and pottery for women. How- 
ever, what is identical in the logic of these representations is the over- 
valuation of male as opposed to female activity. The question arises 
whether this labour of symbolic discrimination is not somehow con- 
nected with the violence exercised over women, and with the frequent 
allegation that life-giving is not worth as much as hunting, waging war, 
risking one’s life, and administering death. A whole field of symbolic 
representation seems designed to compensate men for the fact that it 
is not they but women alone who bring new lives into the world. We 
may well ask whether Freud’s analysis—which, in attributing penis 
envy to women, defines their nature in terms of an ever-to-be-satisfied 
lack of a male possession—is not in essence an ethnocentric view of 
things. For in numerous societies it is the men who experience them- 
selves as a lack—the lack, that is, of woman’s life-creating capacity. 
Thus the Baruya of New Guinea admit that women invented the bow, 
and yet women today do not have the right to use one. They are also 
said to have invented the flute—a means of communication with the 
spirits—but today they are forbidden on pain of death to behold or 
touch a flute. Women, so legend has it, did not make proper use of 
the bow and killed too many animals and men. Consequently, men 
took possession of it and restored it to its proper use—and since 
that time, war and life have been well ordered. Men kill only 
what has to be killed, in the correct manner. In this mythology are 
expressed the idea of woman’s higher creativity, as well as the idea that 
the social order entails violent subordination of women. Of course, 
one might see here an echo in thought of a prior matriarchal stage. 
But all the myth itself says, is that the basis of the present and future 
social order must be the domination of one part of society by the 
other, involving both physical and symbolic violence. 


This, in our view, is the right perspective for an analysis of body 
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languages and of the ways in which various societies live and suffer 
their bodies. It is no accident that menstrual bleeding, which comes 
upon women independently of their will, is often given the inter- 
pretation for all members of society that women get what they deserve 
and are not innocent victims. In the extreme case, ideological elabor- 
ation is totally realized in the language and phantasms of the body: a 
woman has then only to see blood flowing between her thighs, for 
her to lose the right to speech and give her silent consent to all the 
economic, political and ideological oppressions that she suffers. Our 
conclusion must be that it is not sexuality which haunts society, but 
society which haunts the body’s sexuality. Sex-related differences 
between bodies are continually summoned as testimony to’ social 
relations and phenomena that have nothing to do with sexuality. Not 
only as testimony to, but also testimony for—in other words, as 
legitimation. 


Male Domination and Women’s Resistance 


In the analysis so far, we have left one crucial aspect out of account. 
For it would be false and dangerous to think that there has been no 
women’s resistance in any society where male domination has prevailed. 
Observers have always noted individual and collective forms of resist- 
ance that are hardly due to western exportation of the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man. Refusal to work or to make love, divorce, opposi- 
tion to male authority, and violence, sometimes assuming a physical 
character and even including murder—these are the customary forms 
of resistance found in the world. It is not a static opposition, however, 
since women’s resistance always calls forth various forms of male 
repression. Secondly, it is crucial to point out that women’s opposition 
very often does not put forward a counter-model of society. Of course, 
when they refuse to cook and make love or decide on divorce, women 
entertain certain reasons for their action. But there is a world of 
difference between ideas that sustain opposition and those which pro- 
pose a radical change in social organization. To paraphrase Marx, we 
might say that the dominant ideas in most societies are the ideas of the 
dominant sex, associated and mingled with those of the dominant 
class. In our own societies, a struggle is now under way to abolish 
relations of both class and sex domination, without waiting for one to 
disappear first. 


We may well think that the society which slowly emerges from this 
struggle will not reproduce any prior model: neither that of primitive 
egalitarian societies, nor that of societies in which women supposedly 
had more power than men. Our course is towards social relations with 
no reference-point in the past. This casts a general light on current 
debates, and elucidates the scope of research upon which anthro- 
pologists and historians should collaborate in order to reconstruct the 
origins and historical paths of class relations. For the future is never 
entirely a reproduction of the past, and what we discover in the past 
will never be able fully to debar or open the door to the future. 


Jon Halliday 


The North Korean Enigma, 


North Korea, the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea (DPRK), is an isolated* 
enigma in Northeast Asia.' No state in the world lives with such a wide gap 
between its own self-image and self-presentation as a socialist ‘paradise on earth’ 
and the view of most of the rest of the world that it is a bleak, backward work- 
house ruled by a megalomaniac tyrant, Kim Il Sung. This gap demands expla- 
nation—and needs to be bridged. The DPRK has largely been excluded from 
discussion of transformation in the Third World and from debate on questions 
of socialism. Yet its experience is important. It has achieved remarkable _ 
economic growth and advances in social services. It raises important issues” 
concerning industrialization and self-reliant high growth for a medium-sized 
Third World country (1980 population: 18 million, est.). At the same time, it ig 
generally agreed that the political system is one of the most dreadful ever 
constructed in the name of socialism: this, too, raises major issues, especially 
concerning the cult of personality. This text isan attempt to look at both parts of 
the equation and at the relationship between the regime’s political practice and 
its economic success, within the terms of socialism. 


1. A Devastating Modern History 


Korea is a single nation, with a rich national culture and unchallenged 
sense of identity stretching back thousands of years. There are few 
nations on earth which can lay stronger claims to being one. In’ spite 
of its proximity to China and Japan, Korea developed a phonetic 
alphabet in the 15th century. It has never threatened or invaded any 
other country. It is one of the most homogeneous countries in the 
world, with 99 per cent of the population made up of ethnic Koreans. 
Yet, the country was divided by the us across the middle, along the 
38th Parallel, at the end of World War 11. South of the Parallel the us 
set up 2 separate regime, the Republic of Korea (rox), based on 
Seoul, the traditional capital; this regime, headed by Syngman Rhee, 
was formally installed on August 15, 1948 and exercised sway over 
two-thirds of the population (approximately 17 million out of some 26 
million).2 The ppre was officially inaugurated on September 9, 1948. 
Both regimes claimed jurisdiction over the entire nation and both 
recognized Seoul as the nation’s capital. 


It is impossible to understand the pprx without a brief look at its 
immediate past and the particular factors which made it what it is 
today. In the space of one decade it went from extremely harsh 
Japanese colonialism (which had lasted an entire generation) through 
Soviet liberation and occupation for 3 years (1945-48), two years of 
difficult independence (in a divided nation) and three years of devasta- 
ting war (1950-53), during which 90 per cent of its territory was 
occupied and almost the entire territory laid waste. This condensation 
of external pressures and tragedy has few parallels, if any, in world 
history. 


Japanese Colonialism 


Japan formally occupied Korea as a colony from 1910 (de facto from 
some years earlier) to 1945 and integrated it as a subordinate component 
of a highly militarized empire. By 1938 99.3 per cent of Korea’s 
foreign trade was within the yen bloc (80.8 per cent with Japan 
proper and 13.9 per cent with Manchuria).3 There was ‘spectacular 
industnalization.’4 combined with large-scale extraction of mineral 


1 This is a revised version of a paper originally delivered at the Institute of Develop- 
ment Studies, Sussex University, and scheduled for publication in Robin Murray, 
Chnstine White and Gordon White, eds., Socialist Transformation and Deseleparent 
sn the Third Werld (Harvester Press, 1981). I would like to thank Perry Anderson, 
Fred Halliday, Robin Murray and Gordon White for comments on an earlier draft; 
and Bruce Cumings, Aidan Foster-Carter, John Gittings, Gavan McCormack and 
Suzanne Paine for input on a related paper and many of the issues discussed here. 
© Jon Halliday, 1981. 

2 Shannon McCune, Kerea’s Heritage: A Regional and Social Geegraphy, Tuttle, 1956. 
These ratios have remained much the same. 

3 Robert Ante, ‘The Transformation of the Economic Geography of the DPRK, 
Korea Focus [New York], I, 3(1972), p. 36; cf. Chul Won Kang, ‘An Analysis of 
Japanese Policy and Economic Change in Korea,’ in Andrew C. Nahm, ed., Kerse 
Under Japanese Colomial Rule: Simdses of the Policy and Teckargeas of Japenese Colonialism 
(Center for Korean Studies, Western Michigan Univeraity, 1973), p. 84; and Kwan 
Suk Kim, ‘An Analysis of Economic Change in Korea,’ ib., p. 103. 

4 Takashi Hatada, 4 Histery of Kersa, Santa Barbara, 1969, p. 125. 


resources, construction of large dams, an extensive metropolis- 
orientated communications system, the takeover of large amounts of 
land, a big increase in agricultural output combined with a sharp 
decline in Korean consumption, the expulsion of millions of Koreans 
from their homes and severe political, cultural and linguistic oppres- 
sion. In brief, distorted growth with maximum extraction, plus harsh 
repression and cruel dislocation on a large scale. 


By 1939 industry and mining together (39 per cent and 6 per cent, 
respectively) had overtaken agriculture (42 per cent) as a proportion of 
total output by value. Within industry, heavy industry in the same year 
accounted for 47 per cent of production (28 per cent in 1936) and the 
chemical industry ranked no. 1, having ousted food-processing (no. 1 
in 1936).5 The chemical industry (including the second largest petro- 
chemical plant in the world) was made possible by the development of 
hydroelectric power in the 19208, with large dams in the area of the 
River Amnok (Yalu) on the border with China. Most of the heavy 
industry was in the North of the country (see Table 2). The com- ` 
munications system was far more extensive asd comprebensive than in 
either colonial Vietnam or pre-1949 China.6 With the exceptions of the 
middle part of the East coast and the mountainous regions, the whole 
of Korea was penetrated by the railway system by 1945. 


Japan’s agricultural policy was to increase production of rice in 
Korea for the metropolis. Between 1912 and 1933 total output of rice 
went up from 11.6 to 16.3 sok (or koks); exports to Japan rose from 0.5 
to 8.7 sok; annual per capita consumption in Japan rose from 1.07 to 
1.10 sok, and in Korea fell from 0.78 to 0.41 sok.7 In other words, 
output rose by about 50 per cent, exports rose over 17 times and per 
capita consumption in Korea fell by almost half. Most of this increased 
rice production was in the South, while wheat production was pro- 
moted in the North. 


This policy included the takeover of extensive farmlands by Japanese.’ 
By 1939 the tenancy figure (full-time and part-time) had reached 
77-2 per cent for the whole country; almost z million people were 
living off fire-field agriculture.9 There was mass starvation. In 1934 the 
Japanese Governor General spoke of ‘the fearful misery of the Korean 
peasantry. He stated that every spring the number of wretched farmers 
lacking food and searching for bark and grass to eat, approached 50 per 
cent of the total peasant population.’10 


s Hateda, ibid., pp. 122-3, 119; a useful synopels is also to be found in the basic 
book on the Derr economy, Joseph Sang-hoon Chung, The North Kersan Economy: 
Structure and Develepaeent, Stanford, 1974, pp. 7-59; cf. McCune, cit., chs. 7 & 8. 

s McCune, dt., p. 109; Kwan Suk Kim, dt., p. 111; Ante, cit. 

7 Hatada, at, pp. 116 ff. (1 sek or sk =c. 5 bushels); cf Shiota Shobei, 
‘A “Ravaged” People: The Koreans in World War I,’ The Japan Interpreter (Tokyo), 
7, 1 (1971); cf. McCune, at., p. 94, for insufficient livestock. 

* According to Ante (clt., p. 36), Japanese owned 80 per cent of the forests (which 
covered three-quarters of the country) and z5 per cent of the arable land; cf. 
synopsis m Chung, cit., pp. 4-5; The Historical Experiancs of the Agrarian Reform in 
Orr Country, Pyongyang, 1974, pp. 7f; Ellen Brun and Jacques Hersh, Sorzalist 
Korta: A Case Study in the Strategy of Economic Development, New York 1976, pp. 43 f 
’ Hatada, dt, p. 127. 

10 Ibid., p. 126. 


In spite of the increase in industrial and mining output, Korea re- 
mained a predominantly rural society. At the end of the 19308 only 11.5 
per cent of Koreans were living in urban areas (in contrast with 71 
per cent of the Japanese population in Korea, who made up 3.2 per 
cent of the total population). In 1938 73.6 per cent of the total popu- 
lation made their living in agriculture, 7 per cent in commerce, 3.9 in 
the professions, and 3.1 in industry.!1 These figures obscure the differ- 
ence between the Japanese and Korean work forces, as can be seen in 
Table 1. 


TABLE I 
Japanese and Koreans by Occupation (Percent of Each 
Population, 1938)!? 
Japanese Koreans 

Industry 16.6 2.6 
Commerce 23.4 6.5 
Public Officials and 

Professions 38.1 2.9 
Agriculture 533 75.1 





By the end of 1944 there were 421,229 workers in industry. The in- 
crease in the mining labour force was steep: it rose from about 36,000 
in 1931 to about 220,000 in 1938. From the point of view of technical 
skills, there was a marked imbalance: of the 8,476 engineers and tech- 
nicians in the country at the end of 1944, only 1,632 were Koreans. 


Political repression and police surveillance were harsh and efficient. 
Torture was standard police practice.!3 Cultural oppression was also 
bitter. In the late 1930s as Japan expanded further into China from its 
base in Manchuria, policy in Korea hardened even further. From 1938 
on the use of Korean was banned completely in schools and newspapers 
in Korean were abolished.14 Koreans were obliged to give up their 
family names and take Japanese names—a particularly tragic imposition 
for a people with a strong attachment to family nomenclature and 
lineage.15 By September 1940, 80 per cent of the population had 


complied. KP 34 13 


By 1945 Korea was a battered but seething land. Vast numbers had 
been dispossessed. Some two million Koreans had been dragooned 


11 McCune, dt., p. 84; cf. Hatada, cdt., p. 130; the urban population had been only 
4-4 per cent in 1925 (Ante, cit., p. 55). 

12 Compiled from information in Kang, cit, p. 84; cf. McCune, p. 225, for break- 
down by branches of industry and size of factory; Hatada, cit., p. 130, notes a 
‘sharp upturn’ in the number of workers in industry from 1941 on, McCune, p. 84 
discusses the problem of the base year and takes 1938 as the last reasonably reliable 
date. 

13 Unforgettable material in Nym Wales (Helen Foster Snow) and Kim San, Song 
of Ariran: A Korean Communisi in the Chinese Revolutren, San Francisco, re-issue of 
1941 original, nd. [1973?]); see also Dae-Sook Suh, The Kersen Comanmist Mere- 
went, Princeton 1967. 

u Hatada, at., pp. 124 f; Kim, dt. 

15 There is a moving description of the depth of tragedy involved in the ttle story 
in Richard Kim, Lest Names, London 1971. 


into working in Japan, usually in the worst and most dangerous jobs;16 
there were one and a half million Korean emigrants in Manchuria by 
1944 and about 200,000 in the Soviet Union; there was also a system of 
forced labour within Korea which conscripted over 24 million people; 
in 1942 a military draft was introduced for Koreans. By the end of the 
war millions of families had been broken up. Children had been cut off 
from their parents by colonial language policy. The culture had been 
suppressed. Women had suffered especially. Many were forced or 
tricked into prostitution; some were taken right up into the front lines 
where ‘apparently many were killed in the fighting’.17 


The Early Communist Movement 


Given the ferocity and efficiency of Japanese police repression in 
Korea, organized resistance was extremely difficult. The history of the 
early Communist movement is one of heroic resistance to the Japanese 
everywhere, in Korea, China and Japan, with the Communist forces 


rapidly overhauling the Nationalist movement.!8 But it is also a history ` 


of enforced fragmentation. Communication between the different 
Communist groups was virtually impossible. 


Korean Communists played a big role in the early history of the 
Comintern ;19 they provided perhaps one quarter of the cadres in the 
Canton Commune of 1927; they formed the only foreign contingent 
which fought on the Long March; they accounted for a sizeable 
proportion of the Japanese Communist Party during the toughest 
years; and they played a major part in anti-Japanese fighting in North- 
East China. 


The official history focuses overwhelmingly on the role of Kim H 
Sung. It excludes both the heroic internationalism of Korean radicals 
and virtually all individuals except Kim.20 It also massively falsifies the 
history of Kim, who, it is claimed, founded the movement in 1926 
(at the age of 141), unified it under independent Korean leadership and 





16 Ante, at, pp. 55-56; cf Shiota, cit., and Hatada, p. 126; useful information also 
in Chong-sik Lee, The Korsan Workers’ Party: A Short History, Stanford 1978, 
pp. 53 Among the long-term tragedies involved were that some Koreans, like 
the future nox dictator, Pak Jung Hi, volunteered for the Japanese Army and even 
made thelr careers hunting down their fellow Koreans, mainly in Manchuria. 

17 Saburo Tenaga, The Pacific War: World War II and the Japanese, 1931~1945, New 
York, 1978, p. 159; cf p. 184. 

18 This 1s conclusively demonstrated in Suh, cdt., pp. 198, 137, 132, which also shows 
that the Communist movement was not isolated from the mainstream of nationalism, 
but the key part of the movement and com/semeus to the old Nationalist movement; 
I have given my criticisms of Suh in ‘The Korean Communist Movement,’ Bulletin 
of Concerned Asian Scholars, 2, 4 (Fall 1970) [benceforth: scas]. 

19 See Suh for a useful account; c£. E. H. Cearr, The Bolshesthe Revolution 1917-1923, 
Harmondsworth 1966, Vol. 5, pp. 488-9; mformation below from Wales and Kim, 
Song of Ariren: this ıs one of the great books about revolutionary struggle; signifi- 
cantly, it completely dismissed by the pprx; for an excellent assessment of it, see 
the review by Bruce Cumings in scas, 6, 3 (1974). 

20 Among the many heroic Koreans involved was a woman general, Yı Hong-kwang 
(Suh, p. 284). She, along with countless other militants, has now been expunged 
from the official history, as has Korean participation in the Canton Commune. When 
I raised this in Pyongyang in July 1977, I was told that these events were ‘not part 
of the Korean Revolution’. 
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led it to victory over Japanese colonialism and imperialism. In fact 
Kim was an important guerrilla leader in Northeast China in the 1930s, 
commanding perhaps about 400 people, under extremely difficult 
conditions. He was not the leader of a unified movement, or of a 
wholly independent movement, but part of the Northeast Anti- 
Japanese United Army. His greatest achievement was a major raid on 
the border town of Pochon (Pochonbo) in 1937, which destroyed the 
Japanese garrison there. But by the end of the 19308 Japanese repression 
had become so efficient in Northeast China that Kim and his group had 
to take refuge in the Soviet Union. There is no sign of activity by 
Kim and his group in the years 1941~45.21 


The Specificity of the Liberation of North Korea, 1945 


The Northern part of Korea was liberated from the Japanese in 
August 1945 by the Soviet Red Army. Soviet occupation continued 
until late 1948, when the DPRK was formally established. 


The pprx is the only Third World country which has ever travelled 
the particular route of Soviet liberation and occupation plus revolution. 
It is also the only Third World country in which the Soviet Union has 
ever directly displaced colonialism and the only Third World country 
liberated and occupied by the ussr while Stalin was alive. 


Indigenous political organization was weak inside Korea. A few 
Korean guerrillas assisted the Soviet Red Army, and there was popular 
mass participation in the liberation process. But the current official 
DPRK version—viz., that Northern Korea was liberated by Korean 
forces headed by Kim Il Sung—is false.22 It is not at all clear that Kim 
was even in Korea in the period immediately after the Soviet Army 
moved in. 


Thus, although there was an active Korean Communist movement and 
mass resistance to the Japanese, the liberation was more akin to that of, 
say, Rumania than that of Yugoslavia or Albania. The combination 
was: liberation by Soviet Army+populer resistance to Japanese + 
small Korean guerrilla movement owtside Korea. 


A second crucially distinctive feature concerns the collapse of colonial- 
ism. In August 1945 Japan was defeated not just in Korea, but on a 
world scale—and by a world coalition of powers. This, in combination 
with the Soviet presence, meant that the usual problems of ‘neo- 
colonialism’ did not exist at the political level. There was an economy 
distorted by Japanese intervention; but the fact that Japan was exclu- 
ded from ordinary membership in the world capitalist coalition meant 
that it was not in a position to sustain neo-colonial interests in Northern 
Korea. Japanese interests could be seized and nationalized without a 
word of protest from world capitalism, the ni or the World Bank; 


21 In July 1977 the author was told that in 1942-43 Kim was ‘training along the 
frontier’—including training an air force in the Soviet Union (interview, Pyongyang, 
July 1977). 

n Kim’s official messages to the Soviet leadership on the anniversary of Liberation, 
August 15, now do not even mention that the Soviet Army was in Korea. 


there were no foreign tourists; no foreign airlines or communications 
links with the West; there was no ‘brain drain’ to the colonial metro- 
polis;23 Japanese colonial personnel were imprisoned, expelled or, if 
technically useful, put to work. The fighting in Korea was extremely 
brief, less than one week. But there was extensive Japanese sabotage: 

19 hydroelectric plants put out of operation, 64 mines totally flooded, & 
178 partially flooded, 6 enterprises (including the Pyongyang Aircraft 
Plant) completely destroyed and 47 enterprises partially destroyed.24 

In addition, because of hell-bent wartime use, much of the plant was in 
appalling condition. In 1945, ‘North Korean industry was ina state of ~ 
chaos and disrepair’.25 


The last but not least specific feature of liberation was that it coincided 
with the de facto division of the nation, although the dividing line along 
the 38th Parallel was open for some time (wide open until 1946, porous 
until 1948). The North was left with a battered heavy industrial and 
mining base, a severe lack of skilled personnel and a very weak light 
industrial and agricultural base. An estimate for the distribution of — 
resources in 1945 is given in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
Distribution of Resources at Partition, 1945 


Sector Nerth Korea Seth Korea 
% % 
Heavy mdustry 65 35 
Light industry 31 69 
Agnculture 37 63 
Commerce 18 8 


Source: (US) Central Intelligence Agency, National Foreign 
Assessment Center, Korsa: Ths Economic Race Between the North 
and the South (January 1978), p. 1. 


The North had the overwhelming proportion (immediately prior to =^ 
liberation, i.e., not accounting for destruction) of the chemical industry 
(88 per cent), metal production (85 per cent) and electricity generating 
capacity (92 per cent),26 


Early Reforms 


By the time of the Moscow Conference in December 1945 it was widely 
assumed thet Korea was not about to be re-unified, or left to determine 
its own fate. In the North, the Russians appear to have adopted a 
generally ‘hands off’ approach. They provided the essential guarantee 
in terms of force for both the external security of the regime and for 
measures of expropriation and reform. They appear not to have 


d There may have been some ‘brain drain’ to the South. 

4 J. Sh. Chung, p. 57, dting a Japanese source. 

35 Ibid., p. 57; cf. the point made strongly by George M. McCune, Keres Today, 
Cambridge 1950, p. 140, that ‘industry in Korea was such an integral part of the 
economy of Greater Japan that most of the industrial plant existing in Korea at the 
end of the war was incapable of independent existence’. 

26 Ante, p. 38. 


engaged in the same sort of practices as in Eastern Europe and North- 
east China. They provided extensive aid.27 


At the time of liberation a nationwide network of People’s Committees 
was set up, grouping a broad spectrum of radical and nationalist opin- 
ion. The Russians recognized these as the base of the new adminis- 
tration. The returning Koreans grafted themselves onto this internal 
base. This was not a takeover or an adaptation of the colonial state 
apparatus, it was something completely new.2% Nor was the regime 
initially a purely Communist one, The Communist Party was fairly 
weak in the immediate post-Liberation period: Kim Il Sung claimed 
only 4,350 members for it in December 1945.29 Nor was Kim Il Sung 
the dominant figure which subsequent propaganda has claimed: he 
became the head of the Party only in December 1945 and of the state 
administration (the North Korean Interim [or Provisional] People’s 
Committee) in February 1946. The crucial founding claim for his 
current cult is that his status as the ‘Great Leader’ rests initially on 
undisputed leadership in the anti-Japanese struggle, from which he 
returned to be undisputed leader in 1945. This claim is severely under- 
mined by the fact that he is invisible in the immediate post-Liberation 
weeks; and then is the head of neither the Party nor the state apparatus 
in the crucial early period. 


Between March and August 1946 the nxzpc enacted a series of radical 
reforms covering every major field of policy: Agrarian Reform (March 
5), a Labour Law (June 24), the law on Equality of the Sexes (July 30) 
and the Law on the Nationalization of Industry, Transport, Communi- 
cations, Banks, etc. (August 10).30 


After an initial reduction in tenant rents in October 1945 (which fixed 
the percentage of harvest yields to be given to landlords at 30 per cent), 
a ‘land to the tiller’ reform was carried out in March 1946. This was the 
most peaceful and the fastest land reform in Asia (or, to my knowledge, 
anywhere in the world); it is also the least studied.3! In the pre- 
Liberation period, landholding in Northern Korea was characterized 





27 Estimated at ‘almost one quarter’ of budget revenue m the pre-Korean War 
years (from all sources, but mainly Soviet) by Rinn-Sup Shinn «s al., Area Handboek 
Jer North Korsa, Washington, D.C., 1969, p. 389; I have attempted a more detailed 
asecssment of the cootroversial role of ald in ‘The North Korean Model: Gaps and 
Questions,’ in Albrecht Lein, ed., Tradition and Change in the DPRK (Saarbrucken, 
forthcoming) and Aspe (Tokyo) Vol. 13, no. 2 (1981). 

28 The crucial"pomt is that there was a nationwide organization in the Committees, 
committed to radical reforms and national unity. 

29 ‘On the Work of the Organizations at all Levels of the Communist Party of 
North Korea,’ Sebeted Werks, Pyongyang, FLPH, 1, cited in Bruce Cumings, ‘The 
Two Koreas in the World Political Economy: Perspectives oa the Role of the 
State,’ paper delivered at the 31st annual meeting of the Association for Astan 
Studies, Los Angeles, April 1, 1979. For the role of Kim in this period, sce Sub, at. 
The first volume of Bruce Cuming’s eagerly awaited work, The Orsgins of the Kersan 
War: Liberation and the Emergence of Separate Regimes, Princeton 1981, will hopefully 
provide a quantum leap forward in our knowledge of this period. 

30 Pull texts available in On the Socialist Constitution of the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korsa, Pyongyang, FLPH, 1975, Pp. 304 f. 

31 J. Sh. Chung, pp. 5-10; The Historical Experience of the Agrarian Reform .. ., 
at.; Brun and Hersh, 128 ff; one cheagho = 2.45072 acres, or o 922 hectares. 


by two features: first, generally very small holdings (in 1940 72 per 
cent of all farms were less than 1 choagbo and only 4 per cent were more 
than 5 choagbo); second, 58 per cent of the arable land was owned by 
landlords accounting for 4 per cent of all farm households. The land 
confiscated accounted for 54 per cent of all cultivated land, or 95 per 
cent of the land rented out before Liberation. About 76 per cent of 
peasant households received land. The state confiscated outright all 
land of the Japanese state and nationals, Korean ‘traitors and deserters’ 
and holdings over 5 choagho, as well as some 34 million choagbo of forests, 
1,165 irrigation facilities, buildings, animals, farm implements and 
2,692 choagho of orchards. 


The reform was reportedly carried through in 3 weeks. It gave a fairly 
small plot of land to each peasant family. Most landlords had already 
fled to the South; those that remained were given the same holding as 
others provided they moved to another province than that in which 
they had previously lived. (There is little evidence about what happened 
to them when they got there). The reform appears to have had mass 
support, and to have exercised a big effect on the population in the 
South. By liquidating the remaining landlord class through relocation 
(after 90 per cent defection), the regime minimized both the level of 
violence around the reform, and the general level of violence in the 
society as a whole. 


The Labour Law (for Factory and Office Workers) laid down an 8-hour 
day, banned child labour, instituted equal pay for equal work, 77 days’ 
pregnancy leave, fixed vacations, overtime pay and social insurance. 
The Law on Equality of the Sexes formally enacted full equality in all 
fields, including property inheritance, divorce and child maintenance, 
and banned prostitution and polygamy and concubinage, which had 
been widespread under Japanese rule (and before). The Nationali- 
zation Law confiscated all industrial, financial and other assets held by 
Japanese or Korean collaborators. Prior to Liberation, according to 
DPRK sources, Koreans held only 5 per cent of total industrial capital. 
The 1946 Law thus in effect established a large state sector in industry 
which in 1947 accounted for 80.2 of gross industrial output value.32 


These reforms were accompanied by a big drive in education and a 
blitz on illiteracy. The regime claims that illiteracy, which afflicted 50 
per cent of the adult population in 1947, was completely wiped out by 
the end of 1948.33 This claim is hard to verify and, if true, would make 
it one of the most successful campaigns ever; China acknowledged 120 
million illiterate adults in 1979 (but with characters); Nicaragua 
lowered illiteracy from 60 to 12 per cent in one year. The tremendous 
impetus for the restoration of the national culture and language after 
the ravages of Japanese colonialism could have made the Korean case 
exceptional, even if the 100 per cent claim is exaggerated. 





32 Socialist Transformation of Prieate Trade and Industry in Kerea, Pyongyang, FLR, 
1977) PP. 19, 21. 

» Chin-Wu Kim, ‘Linguistics and Language Policy in North Korea,’ Korsan Studies 
(Hawaii), vol. 2 (1980), p. 166, from Drax source; other sources suggest 1949; for 
China: New China News Agency, Dec. 12, 1979, in BBC, Summary of World Broad- 
casts, Far Eest, Dec. 17, 1979; for Nicaragua: Risascits (Rome), Dec. 26, 1980. 


On the basis of these reforms, the regime claimed major advances in all 
fields by 1949.34 Most of these claims are virtually impossible to verify 
and the base year, 1946, is statistically unsatisfactory.>5 


The Korean War 


The Korean War is the single most important event in world history 
since 1945 which is unintegrated into political discourse on the left. 
One reason for this is that it is discussed overwhelmingly in technical 
terms. Who would ever think that the most important question about 
Vietnam was ‘Who started the Vietnam War??? The key issues about 
the Korean War concern, first, the class character of the respective 
regimes, the pprx and the rox, and their policies; second, given that 
the nation was divided and occupied, the respective regimes’ commit- 
ment to independent reunification. 


The starting point has to be this: South Korea was not invaded by North 
Korea on June 25, 1950, it was invaded by US imperialism in September 
1945. The us, with Soviet acquiescence, divided Korea originally; 
forcibly overthrew a demonstrably popular national organization and 
then (with ow backing) installed a separate regime in the South headed 


by Syngman Rhee. 


The pprx claim to represent the country is strong—though not in the 
terms in which it is officially advanced.37 In my opinion, a good 
argument could be made out for the pprx, embodying the following 
elements. First, the regime emerged out of the anti-Japanese resistance; 
it was made up of anti-Japanese guerrillas plus a large part of the 
internal opposition; almost the entire leadership of the Southern 
regime was made up of collaborators, and both the armed forces and 
the police were headed by people who had joined the Japanese in 
killing and torturing their compatriots. Second, in 1948, when the us 
pushed to institutionalize the division of the country, the DPRK 
platform to oppose this obtained the proven support of the leadership 





u For a balanced assessment, see Chung, pp. 7-9 for agriculture and ibid, pp. 
169 ff. for a sound overall analysis of the reliability of official statistics. Hard data 
on agriculture are especially difficult to come by (see below). However, having said 
all this, it must also be noted that even a study dedicated to the theme of ‘Over- 
statement of North Korean Industrial Growth, 1946-63’ Pong S. Lee, Journal of 
Korsan Affairs [xa] 1, 2 (July 1971) only succeeds in deflating the official claim of 17-4 
per cent annual average growth to 15.6 per cent; cf. the us cra study cited below. 

33 Robert A. Scalapino and Chong-sik Lee, Casssmscm in Kersa, California 1972, 
Part I, p. 416. 

3% What follows is both particularly condensed and on especially controversial 
questions. Backing and sources can be found for contentious statements in my 
articles: ‘The Korean War: Some Notes oa Evidence and Solidarity’, BCAS, 11, 3 
(1979); ‘The Politics of the Korean War’, Estudios de Asia y Africa (Mexico City), 
13, 2 (1978); and “The Korean Revolution’, Socialist Resolution (San Francisco [pow 
Secsalist Revuw), 1, 6 (1970). Excellent background and analysis in Joyce and Gabriel 
Kolko, The Limits of Pewer, New York 1972 and discussion in Pacific Historical 
Resiw, Nov. 1973; also Karunakar Gupta, ‘How Did the Korean War Begin?’ 
China Quarterly 52 (1972) and discussion, ibid., 54 (1973). 

37 The official position is resumed in Wilfred Burchett, Again Kerse, New York 
1968, p. I21. 


of the overwhelming majority of the political spectrum throughout 
Korea, North and South.38 


In addition, it is important to note that the DPRK was not just a 
‘Northern’ regime. Many Southern Radicals fled to the North and took 
up leading positions in both the Party and the state apparatus. The fact ) 
that the DPRK regime based on Pyongyang was not seen as an isolated, 
Northern entity is shown by the fact that large numbers of troops from 
the rox Army defected: for example, in May 1949 two whole frontier 
battalions under separate commands went over to the DPRK.» 


The War which started on 25 June 1950 was, in essence, a qualitative 
escalation of an ongoing struggle for unification. There had been 
heavy cross-border fighting since 1948. The question ‘who fired the 
first shot on the morning of June 25 ”’ 18 not the key question. 40 In fact, 
the basic political issues are untouched by this question. Whatever the 
causes for the escalation of the fighting, the DPRK took a decision to 
cross the 38th Parallel in force and try to topple the Rhee regime. There , 
were mass popular uprisings throughout the South, and the Rox Army 
in the words of the official us military history, ‘disintegrated’.41 Ninety 
per cent of the South was liberated by September 1950. The People’s, 
Committees were re-activated, and Southern Communists were placed 
in many positions of authority. The main pprx reforms were applied 
in the liberated areas. 42 


In September 1950 the rra was driven out of the South (after the 
Inchon landing) and the liberation administration there collapsed 
(though a large guerrilla movement survived for some time). In early 
October the Us-UN-ROK forces invaded the North and within a few 





34 At two conferences, at Haeju and Pyongyang. According to John Gunther, The 
Riddle of MacArthur, Loadon 1951, ‘The South Korean delegates included nearly 
every man of eminence in thé country except Dr. Rhee’ (p. 170); cf. George McCune, 
Korea Today, p. 263; cf. my “The Korean Revolution,’ pp. 110 ff. Behind all this lay .- 
mass popular opposition to the Rhee regime. Mark Gayn gives a memorable account 
of distress and revolt in the South im 1946 in his chapter on Korea in Japen Diary, 
New York 1948. 

39 Se-Jin Kim, The Polities of Military Revolution in Korea, Chapel Hill 1971, p. 55. 
40 In April 1977, I interviewed both the former Chief of the South Korean Navy 
General Staff, Rear Admiral Lee Woon Young, and former rox Brigadier General 
Cho: Suk Nam. Gen. Choi told me: ‘The South Korean Army had already [1.c., 
before June 25, 1950] invaded the North several times, to a depth of 3-4 miles... 
The South’s invasions of the North provoked a counter-attack.’ Admural Lee told 
me that in August 1949 he was ordered by Syngman Rhee to launch an unprovoked 
attack on the North Korean Navy at Monggumpo, which he did, sinking 4 shipe 
and capturing one (I have Admiral Lee’s hand-drawn map of this). When I asked 
him who started the war, he said ‘you have to take into account things like that’. 
In July 1977 I interviewed 6 senior xpa officers in Pyongyang, two of whom had 
been on the front line on the moming of June 25, 1950; the interview was incon- 
clusive; the officers described events on that moming, but failed to demonstrate 
that there had been a qualitatively larger or more threatening Southern attack than 
previously of such a kind as to make a DPRE counter-attack into the ROK a military 
necessity. My own assessment is that the pprax move across the Parallel was not 
made for immediate military reasons, but for political ones. 

“ Roy. E. Appleman, Seth to the Naktong, North to the Yalu, Washingtoo, D.C., 
1961, p. 18. 

42 On both the liberation of the South and the occupation of the North, see my 
essay in wcas XI, 3 (cited in note 36). 


weeks had reached the River Yalu/Amnok, the border with China. 
Between October and December 1950, the uUs-UN-ROK forces occupied 
go per cent of the North. In late November 1950 Chinese forces 
entered Korea and the us-un troops were driven back across the 38th 
Parallel around New Year 1951. Seoul was briefly re-liberated for two 
months in January-March 1951. Thereafter the war stabilized roughly 
along the 38th Parallel until an Armistice was signed at the end of 


July 1953. 


The war period raises numerous vital issues. Why did the revolution 
not hold the South? What were the relations between Northern and 
Southern Communists? Here I shall only touch on its effects on the 
North, which were devastating both materially and humanly and 









terial destruction can best be understood from the fact that by 

ber 1950, frve months after the war had started, the us grounded 

A mber force because there were no targets left to hit (something 

~~ _ = which never happened in Vietnam).43 In what was admittedly the 

= t raid, but only one of five in a month on Pyongyang, the capital, 
10,000 litres of napalm (as well as other bombs) were dropped. 
Towards the end of the war large hydroelectric dams were blasted with 
the ‘strategic’ aim of destroying the rice crop and the ‘tactical’ aim of 
wrecking communications. By the end of the war, the vast majority of 
the North’s industrial and communications facilities had been obliter- 
ated. It was reported that in Pyongyang, which had had half a million 
inbabitants, only two buildings were left intact. 


The human losses were enormous. These were not only from bombing. 
The crucial fact is that the pprx is the only post-revolutionary country 
which has ever been occupied by the us. Gangs of thugs and vigilantes 
as well as dispossessed landlords returned to the North with the 
US-UN-ROK forces. The Dprx has not released overall figures, but a 
plausible estimate is that at least 12 per cent of the population and 
possibly 15 per cent were killed4s—a higher proportion than in the 
ussz in World War I. Many of these were party cadres and military; 
but many were women and children. It is impossible to apportion 
losses between bombing and other causes. The pprx claims that 
extensive massacres were carried out during the occupation of the 
North; this accusation is probably true.4s 





43 Major General Emmett O’Donnell, commander of the Far Eastern Alr Force 
Bomber Command in 1950, told the MacArthur Hearings on June 25, 1951 fo 
answer to a question from Senator Stennis (“. . . Northern Korea has been virtually 
destroyed, hasn’t it? ): ‘Oh, yes; ... I would say that the entire, almost the entire 
Korean Peninsula is just a terrible mess. Everything is destroyed. There is nothing 
standing worthy of the name... Just before the Chinese came In we were grounded. 
There were no more targets in Korea.’ (ated in L. F. Stone, The Hidden History of the 
Korsan War, New York 1969, p. 312). 

4 John Gittings, “Talks, Bombs and Germs: Another Look at the Korean War,’ 
Journal of Contemporary Asia (henceforth: JCA, 5, 2(1975)], p. 213; information below 
from same. 

43 Ante, p. 55, cites 2 Soviet source showing that the total population fell by 11.76 
per cent between 1949 and 1953 (males from 4,782,000 to 3,982,000; females from 
4,840,000 tO 4,509,000). 

46 The ppxx case is presented in The US Lwperialssis Started the Kersen War, Pyongyang 


Politically, the war was a major setback. First, the failure to liberate 

the South and protect cadres and masses against the return of us 

imperialism and the Rhee regime caused serious strains between the 

Southern population and the DPRK regime, massively aggravated by the 

decision to execute much of the Southern Communist leadership | 
immediately after the end of the war (see below). Second, the DPRK, 
leadership, headed by Kim Il Sung, appears not to have made remotely 

adequate preparations for the invasion of the North. The result was, in 

Kim’s words, ‘disaster.’47—both military and political. During the 

retreat after Inchon (from Pusan to the Chinese border in a few weeks) 

Kim seems to have given orders which were strategically unsound. 

Shortly after the Chinese entered the war, the top KPA commander, 

Mu Jong, was purged after failing to carty out unrealistic orders to 

halt the us-uw advance. Around this time, Kim got rid of a number of 

military leaders with close ties to China (whose troops in Korea 

outnumbered the xpa by about 4 to 1). 


During the retreat to the Yalu/Amnok and during the occupation of - 
the North, the Party was put under tremendous pressure. Cadres 
threw away their party cards or fled. Many were slaughtered. When the 
DPRK administration re-established itself in December 1950, there was a 
very tough purge and other social measures, including forms of house 
arrest and isolation affecting large numbers of people.48 The re- 
imposition of DPRK rule appears to have been extremely fraught, with 
material misery compounded by political insecurity. It is during this 
period that it was decided to give a major boost to the cult of Kim, by 
turning his birthplace, Mangyongdae, into a shrine; this coincides 
with the reconstitution and expansion of the Party with large numbers 
of new cadres on a flimsy ideological and political base.4 


The official regime position is that the war was a great victory, as 
summed up in this quote: ‘The Korean people’s great victory in the 
Fatherland Liberation War was the brilliant victory of the Juche- 


oriented, revolutionary military strategy of the great revolutionary © 


leader Comrade Kim II Sung, the ever-victorious, iron-willed brilliant 
commander and gifted military strategist, who had accumulated a rich 
experience ia the protracted arduous anti-Japanese revolutionary 
struggle and combined a great revolutionary idea with outstanding 
leadership ability and brilliant military art. It was the great victory of 
the Korean people’s politico-moral superiority over the US imperialists’ 
military-technical supremacy.’50 


oo 


1977, pp. 226 ff, which also provides detailed estimates for some areas; I have given 
my reasons for accepting the general claim in my article in scas XI, 5; Gregory 
Henderson, then a us diplomat in Korea, wrote that ‘probably over 100,000" people 
were executed or lynched in the South immediately after the us-nox re-occupation 
in late 1950, The Politics of the Vertex, Harvard 1968, p. 167. 

17 ‘On Some Tasks Confroating the Women’s Union Organtrations,’ (Sept. 2, 
1965), in Kim, Ow the Wark of the W amen’ s Uszea, Pyongyang 1971, p. 45. . 

49 Sealapino and Lee, pp. 411 f. 

‘9 Ibid., pp. 427 ff; cf. Suh, p. 261, who notes that the first official publication on 
Kim dates from the same month, Apal, 1952. 

58 The US Imeperialists Started the Korean War, p. 278. 


It was, moreover ‘the most barbarous war of genocide ever known in 
history’. And it was when ‘the US imperialists started going downhill 
for the first time’ and thus opened up a new epoch in world history.5! 
The collapse of the pprx in October 1950 is still referred to as the 
‘temporary strategic retreat’ ;52 the role of the Chinese troops, who 
saved the pprx from extinction in 1950 and did most of the fighting 
thereafter, is frequently omitted from DPRK sources. 


2. Economic Policy and Self-Reliance 
Overview 


In view of the pprx’s poor international reputation, it is worth noting 
that many observers rate its achievements highly. Harrison Salisbury, 
who visited it in 1972, wrote of ‘a tremendous technical and industrial 
achievement’ and called it ‘on a per capita basis... the most inten- 
sively industrialized country in Asia, with the exception of Japan.’53 
René Dumont claimed that: ‘In agriculture and probably industry, too, 
North Korea leads the socialist bloc’ (this in the late 19608). Joan 
Robinson wrote after a visit in 1964: ‘All the economic miracles of the 
postwar world are put in the shade by these achievements.’54 


The overall extent of the transformation of the society can be seen 
from Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
Share of Industry and Agriculture in National Income 








(per cent)’ 
1946 1965 1970 
Industry 16.8 64.2 74 


Agriculture 63.5 18.3 26 





A 


sı Ibid., p. 279. 

2 Thus, the same source, after berating the us for holding onto the Pusan area, 
‘instead of learning a due lesson from the defeat’ {Le., giving up?—J.H.], gives as 
its entire description of the whole retreat and disaster all the way from the Naktong 
on the Pusan ‘perimeter’ to the Chinese border after the Inchon landing: “To cope 


the strategic retreat of the People’s Army. Thus the Korean war entered the second 
stage.’ (p. 228). 

33 Harrison E. Salisbury, Te Pekrag—and Beyond: A Report on the New Asia, New York 
1973, P- 199. 
s Dumont, The Hamgry Fatere, Loadoa 1969, p. 137, dted in Aidan Foster-Carter, 
‘North Korea: Development and Self-Reliance: A Critical Apprausal,’ in Gavan 
McCormack and Mark Selden, eds., Korea North and South: The Deepening Crisis, 
New York 1978, p. 124; Joan Robinson, ‘Korean Miracle,’ Monthly Review, Jan. 
1965, cited ibid. 

53 1946 and 1965 from Chung, dt., pp. 146-148 (but sec Chung’s qualifications re 
definitions); 1970 figure is for National Product, from Jun Nishikawa, ‘El desarrollo 
económico de Corea del Norte,’ Estudios de Asia y Africa (Mexico City), Vol. 12, 
no. 2 (1977), P. 243- 


Naturally, this has been accompanied by a big shift in the proportion 
of the population in rural and urban areas. Generally accepted rough 
estimates for urban population are: 1953 17.79%, 1965 45.5%; 1975 
c6 5-70% 


There has been a policy of decentralization (partly related to strategic- 4 
military concepts of local self-reliance) and controlled urbanization; 
Pyongyang, the capital, has a little over one-and-a-quarter million 
people, and there seems to be a strict system of passes and residence 
permits. 


General Figures and Claims 


By the end of the 19708, the ppre claimed to have built ‘an excellent 
independent economy which is well-rounded, equipped up-to-date, fed 
with our own raw materials, operated by our own cadres and tech- 
nicians.’57 It claims high figures for both agricultural and industrial 
growth, and maintains that it is possible to sustain uninterrupted high 
growth. 


In industry, the regime claims that gross output rose by an average of 
23.5 per cent per annum between 1954 and 1970, with the shares of 
heavy and light industry (idiosyncratically defined) almost constant 
(59:41 in 1949; 62:38 in 1970). It states that industrial growth slowed 
in the decade 1961-1970 to 12.8 per cent p.a. average (from 36.6 per 
cent p.a. in 1957—60), but rose again in the 19708 to an average of 15.9 
per cent p.a38 


The most reliable Western sources, such as Chung, somewhat lower 
the claimed industrial growth rates. Growth has been much less even 
than claimed, with serious slowdowns and even negative growth in 
1966, at which point there is a total statistical blackout. However, after 
a bad stretch in the late 19608 (unsatisfactorily attributed to greatly 
increased defence expenditure by some sources), there appears to have 
been sustained high growth in the 19708. The us crA in 1978 stated that 
“a reconstruction [NB: not disowned] of official . . . statistics indicates’ 
14 per cent p.a. average industrial growth between 1965 and 1976.9 
This claim is supported by the figures for output of basic items in 
Table 5 below, showing per capita output in 1976 roughly double that 
in the Rox, then at the height of its industrial boom. No hard analysis is 
available of later claims, but the Asia 1981 Yearbook writes that in the 
late 19708: ‘Industrial output appeared to continue to rise strongly’.60 
Industrial growth targets are just over 12 per cent p.a. for the 19808. 

eNO a SP eI 


s Nishikawa, ibid., p. 243, for 1975; 1953 and 1965 from Chong-Sik Lee, ‘Social 
Changes in North Korea: A Preliminary Asscsement,’ Journal! of Korean Affairs, 
Vol. 6, no. 1 (1976), p. 18. 

57 Kim Il Sung (to a visitor from Benin), Pyengreng Times (henceforth: pt), Aug. 4, 
19793 £. Osr Party’s Policy for the Building of an Independent National Economy, 
Pyongyang 1975, which is an excellent basic source. F 
3 Earlier figures discussed in detailed in Chung, cit.; cf. Foster-Carter; later figures 
from Kim’s report to the 6th Congress, rr, Oct. 11, 1980; agricultural figures below 
from same sources. 

39 (03) c14, National Foreign Assessment Center, Kerse: The Ecomemic Race Beiwen 
the North and the South (Jan. 1978), p. 2; quotes below from same. 

“ Far Eastern Economic Review, Hong Kong, p. 173. 
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In agriculture, which has been the problem area in most post-revolu- 
tionary societies, the claims are equally extensive: that output rose by 
10 per cent p.a. in the 1950s, and by 6.3 per cent p.a. in the 1960s. It 
was claimed that total grain production in 1979 reached 9 million tons 
and that self-sufficiency in food was reached some time ago. 


In 1976 the us cra reckoned that the pprx was ‘nearly self-sufficient in 
grain supplies’. It also writes of ‘dramatic increases’ in grain output in 
the mid-19708 after a sharp decline in the 19708. It is hard to be abso- 
lutely certain about the agricultural situation. There clearly is a very 
extensive irrigation system. The regime claims a very high level of 
mechanization: 7 tractors per 100 chongbo in the plains and 6 per 100 
chongbo in other areas in 1979; 97 per cent of all rice fields weeded by 
chemical means and 1.5 tons of chemical fertilizer per choagbo. The us 
CIA seems to agree: ‘fertilizer application is probably among the highest 
in the world, and irrigation projects are extensive’. By 1980 the claimed 
yields were 7.2 tons of rice and 6.3 tons of maize per chongbo. 


These claims are hard to verify—or to disprove. The pprx weighs 
grain unhusked (which needs to be deflated by about 25 per cent to get 
the husked weight). The self-sufficiency claim, if true, would be a 
remarkable achievement, with only 17 per cent of the land cultivable 
and a very harsh climate. The pprx issues selected (and spasmodic) 
figures for its food exports, mainly rice. It issues no figures for food 
imports, but clearly imports wheat. No one, to my knowledge, has 
been able to pin down the balance (the cra does not produce any evi- 
dence to show that the ppRx was sof then self-sufficient). My own 
guesstimate is that the DPRK is virtually self-sufficient but at a lower 
level than it claims; that fluctuations in crops have been more acute than 
it acknowledges, but that there has been marked growth, well ahead of 
population increase; that the rice component in the overall diet is 
rather lower than the regime suggests (vaguely); and that there is 
strict rationing. 


Self-Reliance (Jacke) 


The pprx attributes its successes to the ‘wise leadership’ of Kim Il 
Sung and to the strategy of jwhe, which in official sources is usually and 
erroneously attributed to Kim. 


The starting point was a severely battered and distorted economy, 
virtually totally isolated from the world capitalist economy, in the 
climatically much harsher half of a divided country, but with excep- 
tional resource endowment. As Gordon White noted: ‘North Korea 
ranks among the top ten countries in the world in both available 
deposits and production of such crucial minerals as gold, tungsten, 
magnesite, molybdenum and fluorite. It also has substantial deposits of 
asbestos, aluminium, chromium, copper, lead, silver, zinc, nickel, iron 
ore and coal.’6t The only two crucial raw materials it lacks are oil and 





6 Gordon White, ‘North Korean Cheche’ The Political Economy of Independence,’ 
peas, April-June 1975, p. 49; cf. Shannon McCune, Kersa’s Heritage, p. 101 and 
Appendm F; Ante, cit. 


bituminous coal for coking. As White notes, this puts it in a most 
unusual position compared with most Third World (or any) countries. 


The DPRK has promoted self-reliance (not self-sufficiency) to the level 
of a strategy and ideology applicable not only to Korea but to the 
whole of the Third World. Vast sums of money and countless working 3 
hours are expended in pushing jache and Kim II Sung (-ism) all round 
the world. The strategy is comprehensive: it embraces political, 
military and cultural independence, as well as economic. 


At the economic level, jxche is defined as: ‘a line of economic construc- 
tion for meeting by home production the needs for manufactured 
goods and farm produce necessary for making the country rich and 
strong and improving the people’s livelihood...to build one’s 
country with one’s own people’s labour and one’s own national 
resources.’& This economy should be diversified and integrated: ‘an 
all-embracing economic system in which every branch... is struc-_ 
turally interrelated, so as to produce domestically most of the products ` 
of heavy and light industry and the agricultural produce needed.’63 


Official policy is that if possible 70%, and in any case 60-70% of all 
raw materials needed should be provided from domestic resources.64 
To achieve this, the regime developed a multi-pronged approach: 
prospect and promote extractive industries to the maximum; where a 
given raw material was not available, produce a substitute wherever 
possible; if, as in the case of oil, total substitution is not possible, then 
minimize dependency on a structural, long-term basis. Transformation 
was made possible by building a high technology chemical industry. 
The central achievement of the Korean experience has been the long- 
term structuring of the entire economy systematically to minimize 
external dependence and vulnerability. The most striking example of 
this is the building of what must be the least oil-dependent economy in 
the whole world—and yet one which is highly industrialized. 


The us Cra estimated that in 1976 oil accounted for only 5% of primary 
energy consumption in the pprx, with coal accounting for 77% and 
hydro-electric power for 18% (63%, 35% and 2%, respectively for 
South Korea).65 If even roughly correct, this would be a remarkable 
achievement for an economy where industry accounts for a higher 
proportion of GNp than Japan. But what makes it truly astonishing 
is that minimal oil usage has been achieved at the same time as high 
absolute consumption of energy per capita. 





62 Osr Party's Policy for the Building of an Independent Natrona! Economy, p. 3. A 
© Ibid., p. 4. 

“ In 1980 the regime claimed 75 per cent self-sufficiency (pr, Aug. 9, 1980). 

s In my view, this estimate is too low; the size of the armed forces plus the level of 
mechanization in agriculture alone would entail a figure of at least 10 per cent. 
Cf. Kim’s reported cited in note 64; Nerth Kersa Onarterly (Hamburg), VI, 3/4, 
pp. 27 ff, for a good survey of the oil sttuaticn. 

ts Asia 1981 Yearbook, p. 10. 


TABLE 4 


Energy per Capita Consumption (Kg. 
of Coal Equivalent) 1976" 
North Korea 3,072 
South Korea 1,020 
Japan 3,679 
Singapore 2,262 
China 706 


Up until the early 19708, Korea was almost entirely dependent on the 
ussp for its oil. In January 1976 a pipeline from China was opened and 
the ppre was able to balance supplies between the two countries 
(reportedly not without difficulty). More recently, it has diversified its 
sources of supply to the Middle East and Indonesia. But it is still 
- vulnerable in the military sector, where there is no substitute for 
petroleum (e.g., for planes). 


Much the same picture emerges in industry as a whole. The regime has 
placed great emphasis on building up the machine-tool industry, 
which is the central sector for a self-reliant economy, and claims 98% 
self-sufficiency. It can produce almost all the advanced heavy machinery 
it needs: in 1975, it could make 6,o00-ton presses, 100-ton lorries, 300- 
hp. bulldozers, 3,000-hp. high-speed engines; it is particularly ad- 
vanced in heavy earth-moving and digging equipment for both mining 
and underground construction.® By 1977, it could also produce most 
of the military equipment it required: 1-59 tanks, armoured cars, 
1o7mm rockets, mobile 152mm cannon, 1500 ton ‘R’ class submarines, 
anti-submarine destroyers and high speed gunboats. It is reported to 
have initiated moves to try to produce its own fighter planes. This 
impressive range of military equipment, which no other Third World 
country of comparable size can produce, is essentially made possible 
by the development of the machine-tool sector. 


Domestic Accumulation and Foreign Aid 


Many outside observers have argued that foreign aid must have played 
a big role in Korea’s development. The official figure for all foreign 
aid received is $550m, which is impossibly low. Other estimates go up 
as high as Salisbury’s ‘probably ... about $5 billion.’70 The official line 
on foreign aid is that it was relatively unimportant, and it is rarely 
mentioned. This is unfortunate, since, although the country did 
substantially raise itself by its own bootstraps, foreign aid played a 





61 Asta and Pacific Axanal Reriew, 1980, Saffron Walden, p. 56, from World Bank 
sources. There 1s, however, strong evidence that energy wastage is very high. 

«3 A large number of military and industrial facilities have been built underground, 
which takes much more time and raises costs at least 3-4 times compared with 
overground construction (CIA, Keres, 1978, pp. 6-7). 

*? Donald S. Zagona, ‘Korea’s Future: Moecow’s Perspective,’ Aries Sarsy, Vol. 
17, no. 11 (Nov. 1977), p. 1106; v. ibid., for lust of advanced military and com- 
munications equipment which Moscow would not then supply to Pyongyang; on 
military levels, cf. Stuart E. Johnson with Joseph A. Yager, The Military Equation 
in Northeast Asia, Washington, D.C. 1979. 


70 Salisbury, Tse Paking—and Beyond, p. 197; aid may have amounted to about one- 
third of budget revenue in the immediate post-war period (see Appendix II ın “The 
North Korean Model’). 


crucial role, both economically and militarily. In fact, it saved the DPRK 
from being wiped off the map in 1950. It also, in my opinion, was much 
more important both in the 19408 and in the post-Korean War period 
than is officially acknowledged. And, although the regime claims all 
aid terminated decades ago, it is clear that it is still receiving some © 
forms of aid from both the ussr and China (while itself giving aid to. 
other countries). The real lesson is not that it developed without 
foreign aid, but that it made good use of foreign aid and prevented 
it being used by foreign countries to influence Korea’s political line 
(which was tried). 


Undoubtedly, the key to the country’s growth lies in a combination 
of exceptional mass mobilization and high domestic accumulation. 
The DPRK publishes an annual budget but issues only vague figures 
about revenue (some two-thirds of which comes from ‘transaction 
revenue’). It claims to have abolished all taxation in 1974 (claimed as a 
world first), but this is a formality, since an equivalent ‘surplus’ is 
extracted and accumulated by the state. In fact, contrary to regime , 
claims, it probably extracts quite a high percentage of cpp. Outside 
observers have put the domestic savings rate at 25-35 per cent of 
GNP, with the higher figure more widely accepted.7! The Asia Yearbook 
puts the pprx no 1 in Asia in recent years for capital formation (35 per 
cent of GNP). 


Labour is recompensed by a combination of cash wages and subsidies 
(roughly 50:50, nationwide). The economy functions on a complex 
system of transfers and subsidies. The regime claims that growth has 
been fairly balanced between rural and urban areas and between heavy 
and light industry. It claims that agricultural tax, which was 25 per cent 
after the land reform, was abolished by 1966; and that thereafter it was 
the urban areas which subsidized the rural ones, particularly through 
high state payments for rice and other subsidized inputs. 


These claims are impossible to verify. Chung and others have queried ° 
the regime’s claims for balanced growth (soundly, in my view).72 
Moreover, no clear picture is provided of how hard the peasantry was 
squeezed. The 25 per cent agricultural tax was on planned, not actual 
yields, and only top quality rice was accepted. Moreover, at least 
during some of the period the tax was in operation, there were serious 
problems in agriculture. Between 1954 and 1958, i.e., immediately 
after the end of the Korean War, agriculture was collectivized (the 
Koreans use the world ‘cooperativised’);73 a big impetus for this was 
undoubtedly provided by the destruction of the material base for 
private property in the Korean War. But agricultural growth rates seem 
to have slowed down from about 1963 through to the end of the decade. 


The government claims that real income (cash and subsidies) is about 





7! CIA, Korsa, cit., p. 7, give 25-35 per cent; Nishikawa, ‘EI desarrollo econdémico 
de Corea del Norte,’ is the most detailed recent attempt I know to work out precise 
figures for real income and investment. 

7 Chung, cit., pp. 41, 73, and ıbıd. for information below. 

7 There is a useful account of this in Historical Experience of Agriculinral Cooperation 
(sc. Cooperativization) is Osr Country, Pyongyang 1975; cf. Chung, pp. 10 ff. 
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the same in urban and rural areas.74 Most foreign observers acknowledge 
that they are close: there is more housing space per person in rural 
areas, but amenities must be superior in the towns. The real extent of 
transfers and subsidies cannot be pinned down, because the regime 
only releases some figures (e.g., the subsidy on rice) and not others (the 
subsidy on fertilizer, for example).75 Fairly detailed information is 
given for cash incomes, but very little for subsidies; the regime does 
not help by stating that certain items are distributed to the people as 
‘gifts from the Great Leader’—which can only be the fruits of the 
people’s toil re-allocated (fairly?) through disguised taxation. In 
addition, there are areas of unpaid or unwaged labour, about which 
little is known: domestic labour, prison labour, children working, 
overtime (probably frequent, given the recurrence of special cam- 
paigns and suchlike). 


Once again, the exaggerations must not be allowed to obscure some 
major achievements. On the question of balance, a Japanese economist 
summed up a comparison with China as follows: ‘compared with the 
First Five-Year Plan period of China [1953-1957], the Three-Year 
[1954-56] and Five-Year [1957-61] Plan periods of Korea comprised 
less gap between industrial investment and agricultural investment, 
less difference in investments between heavy industry and light industry 
and a higher rate of increase of consumer goods production.’76 


In his 1980 New Year’s address, Kim Il Sung claimed that per capita 
national income had reached $1,920. Most outside observers questioned 
the figure. One Western source put the figure at $1,300; another at 
$950.77 Quite apart from problems of the exchange rate, no one has 
ever yet worked out an acceptable way to compare GNP or national 
income in capitalist and non-capitalist countries. If one takes the 
figures for output of basic items in Table 5, plus the indisputably high 
mechanization of the society plus fairly decent housing (some with Tv 
and refrigerators, apparently), clothing, good social services, education 
and health, it is hard not to accept a figure over $1,000. But at this 
level, visual observation, such as that of Harrison Salisbury who in 
1972 put the real standard of living ‘at least as good as in Western 
Russia’, seems to me of more value than doubtful statistics.78 





H There is ‘almost no difference . . . in living standards’ between town and country 
(Pr, July 29, 1978, p. 3); useful background in Lee, ‘Social Changes m North Korea.’ 
13 The state buys rice at 62 pow per kilo and sells it at 8 pew per kilo; 100 po = 1 wen. 
76 Atsushi Motohashi, ‘Comparison of the Socialist Economies in China and Korea,’ 
The Developing Economies (Tokyo), Vol. 5, no. 1 (1967), p. 78. 

71 ‘American experts’ cited by Philippe Poos, Ls Monde, Feb. 18, 1981, for the 
$1,300 figure; Asia 198r Yearbook, p. 173, for the $950 figure; the most detailled 
and useful attempt to work out 2 comparison between North and South 1s that by 
Gerhard Breidenstein, ‘Economic Comparison of North and South Korea,’ JCA, 
V, 2 (1975). 

18 To Pekmg—And Beyond, p. 205. Since then DPRr growth rates have been con- 
sıderably higher than those of the ussr. Philippe Poas, in 2 judicious and balanced 
3-part series in Le Monde (Feb. 17-19, 1981) notes that: ‘the DPRK appears to have 
established an economy which is infinitely more solid then is generally thought.’ 
For other recent views, see Oguri Keitaro, ‘Naked Face of North Korea,’ The Kores- 
Scope, June-July 1979 (this is an mvaluable document; availble (in English) from: 
International Human Rights Office, P.O. Box 1986, Indianapolis, Indiana 46206, 
usa); and American Friends Service Committee, Keres Repert, no. 9 (Feb. 1981). Pons 


International Economic Relations and Comecon 


Korea’s achievement has to be measured not only against its domestic 
starting point, but also against the international context in which it had 
to develop. It was forcibly de-linked from the world capitalist economy 
right from the start: its de-linking was both unique and ‘automatic’, 
Its early foreign trade was overwhelmingly with the ussr, and it had no 
counterbalance in the world capitalist economy. The Korean War 
brought total embargo by Western countries (and the usa still has its 
toughest trade embargo with any country in the world with it). It was 
within this context, and before China could provide much ‘counter- 
vailing power’ that the pprx, with only half its present population and 
few friends in the world, struck out on its untested path. 


As regards the international economy, the main elements in the juche 
strategy were: keep all foreign capital out; keep foreign trade low— 
and especially, subordinate it to the interests of a comprehensive 


domestically-orientated (anto-veniré) economy: for example, manu- ` 


facture tractors rather than import them from the USSR, even if this was 
not ‘cost beneficial.” The DPRK has publicly stated that ıt was put under 
great pressure by the ussr to accept subordinate integration into the 
Soviet economic bloc and its success in apparently controlling the 
extent of its integration, from a rather unfavourable starting point, 
while maintaining high growth, is impressive. 


The often-repeated statement that the DPRr did not join Comecon 
needs qualification. When Comecon was originally formed, non- 
European states could not join as full members.7 Subsequently, the 
DPRK did join all the next three sub-organizations set up, as a full 
member. What it did was to carve out a new, middle path. Unlike 
Mongolia (and, later, Cuba and Vietnam), it rejected full membership. 
Unlike Albania, it never withdrew completely, either. Its option was one 
of selective participation, both as regards which Comecon bodies to join 
and when to attend or stay away from meetings. It seems to have been 
able to gain most of the advantages of Comecon (barter trade, no need 
for convertible currencies) while avoiding the major disadvantage, 
which would have subverted the entire jeche strategy, viz., the loss of 
economic and therefore political independence involved in the ‘socialist 
international division of labour’. 


No less interesting than the pprx’s selective participation in Comecon 
was its re-linking with the world capitalist economy in the early 19708. 
eee 


point viz, that the regime appears to have gone for a policy of ‘private’ frugality 
and ‘public’ ostentation; this raises the question of whether government revenue 


* 


Just before the onset of the world recession Pyongyang greatly in- 
creased its trade with oxcp countries, especially Japan, which rose 
from about one-fifth to about one-half of pprx foreign trade.80 The 
reasons for the pprK switch have not been spelt out, but among them 
must be: the failure of Comecon in most high technology fields; 
problems of economies of scale in the pprx in high technology sectors; 
relative prices for exports (especially minerals like tungsten, lead, 
molybdenum), plus the lure of large credits which were then being 
pushed by capitalist banks. 


Among Kores’s claims (in 1975) was that it was ‘free from any world’s 
economic fluctuations (sic)’.81 This is patently not true. But a modified 
version of this claim is true: viz., that Korea, although running a serious 
trade deficit with Japan and the West in the 1970s, and getting heavily 
into debt (including default), held off the world capitalist system in a 
way which no other Third World country has matched. Pyongyang 
did not let the mF in to examine the books; it did not cut social 
services; it did not (so far as can be seen)8? devalue its currency. It got 
itself a bad name, and was blackballed on the Baltic Exchange. The 
debt (mainly normal credit, with perhaps a maximum of us$40om in 
overdue principal and interest)® was given extensive coverage in the 
oEcD and South Korean press; and it was large measured by conven- 
tional standards, such as debt service ratio. But it was less serious if 
related to the underlying strength of the economy, and this is reflected 
in the way the orcp banks ultimately rolled over the credits (although 
Pyongyang made concessions on interest rates and repayment terms). 
The crucial determinant was political: the Korean government had 
the political will and the political power to reject normal Western 
intervention. 


Of course, this does not mean it could balance its trade and pay off 
the debt without any problems. In his 1979 New Year speech Kim 
proclaimed that the economy had to give ‘precedence to the produc- 
tion of export goods’. Such a formulation was itself unprecedented. 
Important parts of the economy are now working with their priority 
aim not the satisfaction of internal needs but to pay off debts. The 6th 
Congress in October 1980 set the target of raising foreign trade by 
4.2 times during the 19808, which is far more than the target for the 
economy as a whole. This must mean greater integration with the 
world (especially capitalist) economy, and some lessening of isolation. 


Although Pyongyang is not awaffected by world economic fluctuations, 
as it claims, its domestic economy is relatively protected. If us cra 
estimates are even roughly correct, the DPRr maintained very high 





3e I have dealt with foreign trade and related issues in detail in “The North Korean 
Model’. There are no comprehensive figures for Korea—China trade (perhaps 
15-20% of Korea’s trade) since 1971. 

81 Osr Party's Policy . . . (1975), P- 57- 

4 Since the pprx currency, the wow, is not convertible, there could be a form of 
‘devaluation’ through price adjustments, but there is no sign of this, 

83 See my ‘The North Korean Model’. Any attempt to set ppr actions in perspective 
cannot ignore verified tales of appalling mismanagement and waste. 


growth rates through the world recession.34 The world economic 
fluctuations existed, but the regime kept them external instead of letting 
them become faternal. 


Korea’s experience with both socialist and capitalist world economies 
is unusual. It has published interesting critical remarks on Comecon 
and on Soviet pressure, but in the form of limited comments and pot- 
shots ;85 there is no published critique sufficiently systematic to be of 
much use to other developing countries, especially those facing a 
fundamental issue: how do you establish a viable relationship with 
Comecon and the ussr if you break with the world capitalist system 
and are a small or medium-sized Third World country? Likewise, 
Pyongyang has not been forthcoming on how it handled its debt 
problems. 


How can one resume the reasons behind the pprx’s remarkable 
economic success? These are both political and economic. Among the 
political reasons one must include: the political stability of the regime; 
planners and bureaucrats have had reasonable assurances thet neither 
the top leadership nor the political line would change in mid-stream 
(unlike in, say, China); second, the para-military mobilization of the 
population; this is more than just organization; among the factors 
contributing to this (other than direct political organization) must have 
been the strong desire to eliminate the vestiges of Japanese colonialism 
and competition with the South, as well as the drive to overcome the 
Korean War; third, high education levels (the country now claims over 
1 million technicians and engineers and half the population (8-6 m) in 
some institution of education, including kindergartens). 


Among the economic reasons: first, the exceptional resource endow- 
ment in iadwstrial raw materials; second, a core (admittedly small) of 
skilled industrial workers; third, sizeable foreign aid at crucial moments; 
fourth, the integration of an exceptional proportion of the population 
into the industrial work force via mechanization of agriculture; fifth, a 
sensible investment pattern, managing to achieve both high industrial 
growth and high agricultural output from a most unpromising start 
(the rox, for example, had a 22 per cent drop in its already un-self- 
sufficient agriculture in 1980 compared with 1979): agricultural 
success is the core of self-reliance; sixth, the construction of a mini- 
mally oil-dependent industrialized and mechanized economy, apparent- 
ly from the 19508 on (remarkable); seventh, perhaps, the inheritance 
of the Soviet commitment to industrialization. 





M The US CIA appear to accept an average industrial growth rate of 14% from 
1965-76 (with fluctuations); while they signal a slowdown in agriculture in the 
carly 19708, they do not identify any such slowdown in industry in the 19708. 

43 See White, at., for citations on this. 

“ Officlal explanations for the debt were that the world recession led to a decline 
in demand for Korean exports and that Pyongyang did not want to cut back on 
planned imports and thus slow domestic growth; NxQ, Vol. 6, no. 2 (1979). 
According to the Ixernational Herald Tribene, March 17, 1981, the pprx has re-estab- 
luhed sound trading practices and ts paying its debts on schedule. A further aspect 
of the strategy which needs discussion is that the pprx has a very low percentage 
of its trade with the Third World (some 7-8 per cent in 1976). 


To all these, one should add: medium size, and cultural-ethnic homo- 
geneity. In my opinion, the element of competitiveness resulting from 
the division of the country is also a factor, but it is hard to quantify 
(as it is also a factor in the Rox, Taiwan, both Germanies). It is worth 
noting that, contrary to some theory, the DPRK, T the rox and 
Taiwan, has achieved high growth with exceptionally high military 
expenditures. 


3. Korean Actually Existing Socialism 


The 1972 Constitution states that ‘class antagonisms and all forms of 
exploitation and oppression of man by man have been eliminated for 
ever in the pprx (Article 6).87 It describes the DPRK as ‘an independent 
socialist state’ (Art. 1) which ‘strives to achieve the complete victory of 
socialism in the northern half’ (Art. 5). Thus the claim is that the DPRK 
is: (i) a socialist state, which (ii) has not yet achieved the ‘complete’ 
victory of socialism, but in which (iil) class antagonisms, exploitation 
and oppression—and therefore class struggle—have been definitively 
and irreversibly eliminated. The regime claims that the society is ‘mono- 
lithic’. 


The regime states flatly that politics are in command. But it speaks with 
two voices. The Constitution gives a principled socialist description 
of who is really responsible for the country’s achievements: ‘The 
working masses are the makers of history. Socialism and communism 
are built by the creative labour of millions of working people’ (Art. 27). 
The other version is to be found in almost all official texts and propa- 
ganda and claims that the achievements of the Korean people are 
mainly, or even exclusively, due to one person, Kim Il Sung. 


The Party and the ‘Great Leader’ 


The political system is highly dirigiste in two specific ways: from the 
centre to the ‘periphery’; and in terms of the role of one person, Kim Il 
Sung, who is head of both Party and state. The rwr is a large party, 
with just over 3 million members, about 35 per cent of theadult popula- 
tion. It can safely be assumed that it is made up mainly of men; the 
entire party leadership is male. As Bruce Cumings has pointed out, 
the Party was expanded very fast immediately after liberation and 
the criteria for membership appear to have been fairly loose.® 


The current level of politicization is unknown. After the Korean War 
Kim lamented the low level of ‘class consciousness’ and ‘class aware- 
ness’: ‘As we had failed to arm the people thoroughly with class 
consciousness right after liberation, we had bitter experience in the 
period of the last Fatherland Liberation War’.®9 Since much of the 


v All quotes from the Constitution from the text in Ow the Sectalist Constitution... , 
cit. (note 30 above). ` 

88 Bruce G. Cumings, ‘Kim’s Korean Communism,’ Problems of Comammism, March- 
April 1974. 

89 Speech cited in note 47, P- 45. 


current political education seems to consist of repeating Kim’s writings 
by rote, it 1s not clear if the political level is now much higher. The 
central dirigisme is extremely marked in party documents.” 


The main specific feature of DPRK politics is the role, real and/or 
alleged of Kim Il Sung. Curiously, in spite of the importance of the 
cult of personality’! in post-revolutionary societies, it is little studied 
and even less theorized. What follows are only tentative remarks, 


First, the DPRK is not the only ‘socialist’ country to have had a cult of 
the personality. And it is the only post-revolutionary country which 
was ‘established’ during the lifetime of Stalin, and with the partici- 
pation of the Soviet Red Army, whose ruler is still alive. 


Second, there are undoubtedly ‘autonomous’ Korean traditions of 
male authoritarianism. The current dictator of South Korea, Chun Doo 
Hwan, is having himself called the ‘helmsman’. However, it is also 
true that most Koreans regard the cult of Kim as something which not 
only exceeds acceptable bounds within Korean culture, but which is 
fundamentally alien to it. 


Third, even within the ‘tradition’ of cults, there are specific personalistic 
elements to the cult of Kim. 

1. Its sheer size, insistence and level of hyperbole. Virtually every 
conversation in the DPRK begins ‘as the Great Leader says... .’92 

2. It is centred more than usual on the leader personally and on his 
family, both past, present and future. His mother is given special 
prominence (his father much less), and an ancestor 1s alleged to have led 
the resistance to the first us intrusion into Korea in the r9th century. 
Uncles and others are attributed prominent roles. In the other direction, 
Kim’s son, Kim Chong I, was, in effect, designated his successor at the 
6th Congress and already holds several key positions in the xw? 
apparatus. Kim’s birthplace, Mangyongdae, is by far the main icon, 
outnumbering pictures of Kim by about 3 to one (almost everyone 
wears a small Kim badge). 

3. The degree of exclusivity. The cult involves 2 series of inter- 
connected eliminations: of the history of the Korean revolutionary 
movement; secondly, of Marxism and Leninism: Kim has stated that 
while Marx, Lenin and (alas) Stalin were interesting and important 
thinkers in their day, they all lived in the past and do not have the 
answers to Korea’s problems;93 the upshot is that no one need read 
anything except Kim, and there are credible reports that it is a serious 





» Cumings, ‘Kim’s Korean Communism,’ p 

n Shrice the sein le disputed, an erphanition: h tn order. The essence of Khrushchov’s 
usage was to say: ‘under Stalin there was beth unacceptable political repression 
[“the Gulag’’] end too many statues, etc.; rather then talk about the Gulag, let’s 
refer to the whole package by the statues.’ The Kim case is different; it seems to me 
real cxit, independent of the extent of any Gulag. pprx officials strongly reject the 
term, and yet Kim Il Sung himself used it to condemn Pak Hon Yong (Third Con- 
gress of the Warhers’ Party of Korea, Dectowents and Materials, April 23-29, 1956, 
Pyongyang 1956, p- 103). 

™ See especially Oguri on this. 

9 See Kim’s talk with the Department of Science and Education of the cc of the 
xwr, Dec. 30, 1963 (in Kim, Os Juche im Oxr Revelntron, vol. I, Pyongyang 1975). 


offence to read, for example, Engels’s Asti-Dabring: third, the elimination 
of the role of other people now: apart from anonymous texts, virtually 
every volume emanating from the DPRK is signed by Kim; in addition, 
the regime’s propaganda tends to ignore not only the role of any party 
or state body, but also any democratic process of decision-making, as 
well as the hard work and day-to-day initiatives of the working masses. 
These exclusions go far beyond those prevalent in the ussr or China 
at the peak of the cults of Stalin and Mao. 


These practices are possible only because of the exceptional degree of 
isolation of the pprx, compounded by exceptional (and unusually 
efficient) manipulation of information. 


Isolation. This is geographical (land and air links only with the ussr and 
China, hardly the most ‘open’ societies). Cultural and linguistic: few 
foreigners know Korean; travel is difficult; even colonialism has 
conspired against Korea, since the colonial language, Japanese, is 
hardly a world means of communication. But there are other isolations. 
The country is largely cut off from its own past, since the language 
reform (a good move) after 1945 means that only the literate older 
generation can read most texts written before 1945 (using Chinese 
characters); the same reform has cut the population off from all written 
material from the South (which also uses characters). DPRK citizens are 
not allowed to and not able to listen to foreign or Rox radio or Tv: 2 
Japanese correspondent who visited Pyongyang for the world table 
tennis championships in 1979 found the dials on the radios fixed 
immovably to the state stations.94 The society is cut off from Marxism 
and Leninism, and from material even from other post-revolutionary 
countries (there are credible reports of penalties for reading, for 
example, Soviet material in Korean). News hardly exists. Important 
events like the pprx debt seem to be unknown to the mass of the 
population,’ who seem to have no idea whatsoever of the outside 
world, even visually. 


Within this exceptional isolation, exceptional falsification is possible: 
of the history of the revolutionary movement; of the Korean War; of 
the role of both the Soviet Army in liberating Korea from the Japanese 
and the Chinese in saving the DPRr from the us in 1950 (i.e., both 
liberations—these more by omission than outright falsification); of 
the role of Kim Il Sung, including not only his whereabouts, but 
particularly his political responsibility (although omnipotent, he is, of 
course, not responsible for any errors. . .); and, lastly, of the situation 
in the outside world, especially in South Korea. Citizens of the DPRX 
are regularly told that the population of the South is living in slums; io 
1974 an official DPRK publication claimed that per capita income in the 
South was $50—the ‘lowest in the world’ ;% and that the population of 
the South is panting to be admitted to the bosom of Kim I Sung. 


There is a further twist to this—viz., the manipulation and, indeed 





* Korsan Review, Pyongyang 1974, P- 149. 


Nixonian manufacture, of ‘information’. The regime places adver- 
tisements in the foreign press extolling Kim; these are then reported 
in the DPRK press as ‘straight’ news (particular attention is given to 
pictares of Kim). Kim is thus portrayed as not only the ‘Great Leader’ 
of the pprx and a world-famous figure, but as se leader of the entire 
world revolution 71 The negative effects of these practices are many. Apart ` 
from depriving the pprx masses of the information which they need to 
exercise their democratic rights, it means the population is appallingly 
misled about the pprx’s place in the world, and especially about the 
situation as regards support for the pprx’s revolution and its position 
on reunification (see below). Moreover, by centralizing foreign 
‘communication’ through the person of Kim, these practices deprive 
the Korean people of much international support which they and their 
struggle might otherwise receive. 


Göran Therborn rightly states that as ‘mechanisms of a kind of 
politico-ideological mobilization’ such cults in non-capitalist societies 
differ from ‘cults’ in capitalist countries.98 But it is also a fact that they 
ought to be particalary offensive in societies which claim to base them- 
selves on the principles of socialism, which gives special place to 
collective action and democratic decision-making (not to mention 
important human qualities such as modesty and honesty). Sebastiano 
Timpanaro, writing on the cult of Mao in the late 19608, noted that 
‘its function... is not just one of reinforcing rational adhesion to a 
political line with “emotive elements”; it is also to reduce to the mini- 
mum and to leave in extremely generic terms the work of going deeper 
into—and sometimes even the mere fact of enunciating—the principles 
which ought to constitute the actual political line itself. It is not justa 
question of a revolutionary content expressed in encomiastic form. 
When the form reaches certain levels of paroxysm, it ends up devouring 
the content!’ Timpanaro also specifies that the ‘cult’ with its ‘sledge- 
hammer repetitive propaganda’ must be differentiated from genuine 
respect for an able leader, genuinely expressed. The cult involves the 
‘leader’ accepting these practices ‘without batting an eyelid’. This 
element of narcissistic acceptance (and promotion) by the leader is 
particularly repugnant—and particularly messive in the case of Kim 
(¢.g., a 60-foot high gold statue of himself dominating Pyongyang). 
Bureaucratism also accompanies the cult (evident in the DPRK press): 
‘instead of discussing real problems, one appeals to a kind of unchal- 
lengeable arbitrator.’ 


Any complete study of the cult of Kim would require a detailed 
history of its construction. Contrary to what DPRK officials claim, it is 
not a ‘natural’ growth. It was measfactered, with special emphasis 
placed on it at certain points in history, especially during the Korean 
War. It is integrally related to both low politicization in the rwr (of 
which it is the other face) and to the need to construct compensatory 
(and therefore false and scapsgoating) myths connected with setbacks. 





97 (Pr, Oct. 13, 1980). 
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It is not hard to identify some features in Korean history which 
explain sowe aspects of the cult. The fragmentation of the revolutionary 
movement in the past helps account for centralization; the imposition 
by outside powers of their policies and personnel (continuing right up 
to 1956, when both Russians and Chinese tried to intervene in domestic 
politics) helps account for nationalism. However, none of these 
explains, much less justifies, the present rampant phenomenon. 


The regime’s claim to be ‘monolithic’ is another way of saying that 
dogmatism prevails. However, as Henri Lefebvre has pointed out, 
dogmatism is not just an ideological phenomenon, it needs po/ice,100 
and there are many signs that the ‘cult’ is not only bureaucratic, not 
only expropriates the hard work and inventiveness of the masses, but 
is also highly repressive. The control and manipulation of information 
is itself a form of repression. Undoubtedly, monolithism has been a 
factor in the maintenance of a unified political line, which, unlike in 
China, has assisted economic growth and probably provided bureau- 
cratic stability. On the other hand, both jarde as an ideology and the 
present state of the economy demand more inputs than can be pro- 
vided by one man. In fact, jah+ must in some way combine these two 
strands: releasing the creativity of the masses and ensuring tight con- 
trol from on top. Exactly how these two strands are combined is not 
clear. The regime repeats with mind-numbing frequency that ‘only the 
Great Leader, Kim Il Sung’ can do x (e.g., liberate the South). But in 
this case, what about everyone else? And what about after he dies? 
Narcissus may stand tall in his echo-chamber. But is anyone listening ? 


A Militarized Society 


The pprx probably has more of its citizens under arms than any coun- 
try in the world except Israel. Not only is there the guerrilla back- 
ground to many of the country’s (now aging) top leaders, but the War 
of 1950-53 and the uninterrupted confrontation with the heavily-armed 
South and with the us forces there has kept the North in a state of 
permanent militarization. 


In mid-1980 an official stated that the armed forces were ‘about 350,000 
—400,0007.101 This is much lower than the usual Western estimates 
which up till 1978 reckoned they totalled just over 00,000! (and in 
late 1978, in connection with Carter’s reversal on withdrawing us 
ground troops from the South, upped the estimates to 650,000 or even 
700,000 plus, on extremely flimsy grounds). Perhaps about 7 per cent 
of the adult work force is in the armed forces, and since the majority 
of the forces are male, perhaps 10% of the male work force—eight 
times the proportion in China; it is not unreasonable to assume that 
military influence is at least equal to that in China, although army and 
party are much more smoothly integrated in Korea. 





10 Henri Lefebvre, ‘Marxism Exploded,’ Review, IV, 1 (Summer 1980), p. 20. 

101 Information given to Gavan McCormack, May 1980. 

192 See Johnson & Yager, cit.: Kiwon Chung, “The North Korean People’s Army 
and the Party,’ Chine Quarterly, No. 14 (1963); Scalapino and Lee, cit. Part 2, ch. 12. 
Military expenditures have fluctuated between about 15 and 30% of the budget. 


Officially, there is no military service—and this may even formally be 
true. Organization and social pressures are of such intensity that it may 
not be necessary to have a call-up (draft), Both men and women can 
join the services, although they are entirely male-dominated (as is 
usual), The army is seen very much as the vanguard of society; for 


example, in 1961 Kim Il Sung announced that prisons had been abol- > 


ished in the army ‘and, instead, the policy of influencing by warm 
comradely love and example has been adopted’ (the implication being 
that this was an example to civilian society).!16 The armed forces must 
be, along with the family and the educational system, the main instru- 
ment of socialization, through which the vast majority of young 
people pass for periods of two to five years. On the other hand, life in 
the armed forces may not be particularly different from that in civil 
society, in which there is also a militia of perhaps about 2 million 
people.1% The entire society is organized along lines which might 
seem quasi-military to outsiders. The armed forces also play a regular 
part in the non-military economy in every sector, being mobilized to 
bring in the harvest each year and work in industry and construction. 


Repression and Justice. The 1972 Constitution endorses the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and actions ‘against the subversive activities of 
hostile elements at home and abroad. . .’ (Arts. 10, 11). 


Almost nothing is known about how justice really works in the DPRK. 
The official position is that there is almost no crime (but the definition 
of ‘crime’ is not clear). Women reportedly account for 5-10°% of the 
prison population! One foreigner imprisoned in the DPRK put the 
total prison population around 1970 at about 150,000, which would be 
very high (about 4% of the adult male population), 


Social pressure seems to be the first instrument for controlling wayward 
behaviour. The society is so highly organized, with every single person 
in it, except for babies, enrolled in one or more organizations, that 
social pressures and social control may be nearly water-tight. If the 
formal judicial system has to come into action, justice is administered 
by a combination of professional judges (of whom the majority are 
women) and ‘people’s assessors’, 2 kind of social worker from the 
community in which the accused lives or works. For those condemned 
to some sort of isolation, there is a system of ‘education labour’ as well 
as formal prisons (in which inmates also work full time). Acknow- 
ledgement of guilt and repentance, as in China, seem to be considered 
essential elements in reform. The regime talks openly of ‘re-educating’ 
and ‘remolding’ people. 





103 ‘On the Duties of Educational Workers in the Upbringmng of the Children and 
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The Constitution specifies that people can lose their right to vote 
(‘Those who are deprived by a Court decision’ and “insane persons’ — 
Art. 52). The regime boasts that the society is ‘monolithic’. There is a 
general attitude to security and conformity which ranges far beyond 
the purely military field, on top of the strong tradition of repression 
common to post-revolutionary regimes after 1917. The attribution of 
all knowledge to Kim combined with the claim for monolithicity 
could mean either that there is no disagreement or that dissenters are 
harshly dealt with; past treatment of opponents offers little evidence 
of tolerance for alternative views, of whatever kind. In 1961 Kim told 
educational workers that satire was ‘unfit’ for the pprw: ‘For a nation 
with such a strong moral sense, influencing by positive examples is 
much more effective.’196 Such remarks, taken together with the mani- 
fest absence of self-criticism on the part of Kim and the state apparatus, 
inspire little confidence that it is possible to question the regime’s 
policies and practice, whether on principled grounds or not. 


The Position of Women 


Men have dominated Korean society for centuries and still do. Apart 
from historical factors, there are several specific features which con- 
tribute to the continued oppression of women by men, in spite of the 
regime’s claims that equality has been achieved (and, sometimes, that 
the ‘women’s question’ has been ‘solved’).!07 


First, the very high level of militarization. Second, rapid industrializa- 
tion has meant more men in industry, proportionately, and more 
women in agriculture on lower incomes. Third, the fact that the South 
has twice the population of the North and the country is divided has 
led the regime to put pressure on women to have more than two 
children (after late marriage); with this goes a whole gamut of male- 
decided attitudes and laws, including strong hostility to abortion and 
apparently a total ban on birth control.10 


The regime will not reveal what proportion of the membership of the 
Party is made up of women; there appear to be no women in senior 
Party positions, and the most important woman in the country is Kim 
Il Sung’s wife, Kim Song Ae. The regime has developed a compre- 
hensive system of social services, from kindergartens to home food 
ordering and delivery, in order, essentially, to get more women to 
work; they now make up 48 per cent of the work force. Most work in 
the home is still presented as ‘women’s work’!® and there is an 
unmistakable emphasis in official culture on ‘femininity’ in everything 





1% ‘On the Duties of Educational Workers...’ (1961), cit., pp. 20-21. The role of 
culture deserves more space; many plays are attnbuted to Kim Il Sung directly; 
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(see, eg, Kim I Sung, ‘On the Revolutionization and Working-Classtzation of 
Women,’ speech to 4th Congress of the DWU, Oct. 7, 1971, Pyongyang, 1974, P- 29). 


from dress through attitudes towards smokingt!0 and drinking. 
Undoubtedly, there have been real advances in the position of women, 
but the overall picture is one of a thoroughly male-dominated society, 
in which official complacency leaves little room for a principled stand 
by either women or men against continued male dominance. 


At the 6th Party Congress, Kim I] Sung devoted exactly 14 lines to the 
position of women in a 5-hour speech; moreover, the passage made no 
mention at all of the enormous under-representation of women in the 
Party (manifest in photographs of the Party Congress); and Kim 
mentioned the subject only as part of the ‘technical’ revolution 
(‘freeing women from heavy burdens of household chores’). 


The regime having proclaimed that women are now ‘equal’, discussion 
is terminated, even though they clearly are not equal. Moreover, there 
is wo evidence, otber than regime rhetoric, that genuine equality is actually a foal 
of the regime. 


Foreign Policy 


Reunification is the supreme goal of the pprx’s policy and of the juche 
strategy. Foreign policy, like everything else, is allegedly geared 
towards achieving this end. In fact, the first goal of foreign policy is 
sheer survival; opposition to the us and to its policy in Korea is a 
second factor, followed by flattery of Kim and idiosyncratic commit- 
ment to world revolution. 


The pprx is in a form of diplomatic alliance with both China and the 
USSR (closer to the former), but its general policy could be best be 
described as strongly anti-us cum-Thirdworldist-cum-Eurocommunist. 


Pyongyang needs both the ussr and China (more than it acknowledges). 
It gets almost all its oil from them and, apparently, favourable trade 
terms (including deferred payments); it also gets arms, including fairly + 
advanced equipment from the ussz (which does not supply all that 
Korea wants). The pprx analysis of the world situation is markedly 
different from that of both the ussr and China. For the DPRK, US 
imperialism is the no. 1 enemy, not only of Korea but of the peoples of 
the world; the ossz is treated as dangerously overbearing (referred to by 
the codeword ‘dominstionism’ which is mentioned alongside, but not 
on a par with, imperialism); China’s alliance with the usa (and Japan) 
was strongly condemned at the 6th Congress by Kim (without naming 
China). Unlike China, the pprx vigorously opposes Japanese re- 
armament,111 


The DPRK is very active in the Non-Aligned Movement, which it 
regards as being its main focus of activity, more than the international - 
Communist movement (though Kim has never attended a summit 
meeting, strangely). It broke relations with Pinochet’s Chile; it sup- 
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ports Polisario (and accepted losing diplomatic relations with Mauri- 
tania, which had been a close ally, over this at the time); it has given 
strong backing to Mugabe, who was one of the main foreign guests 
at the 1980 Party Congress. 


On the other hand, purely diplomatic support for its position on 
reunification and flattery for Kim play an unwholesome role in pprx 
policy. Under Kim, the ppre has given strong support to a long list of 
unsavoury dictators: Macias Nguema (including xpa troops) ia 
Equatorial Guinea; Mobutu (KPA troops, subsequently withdrawn); 
Idi Amin; Bokassa (invited to Pyongyang on his first state visit after 
his coronation; Kim personally endorsed his domestic policies); Pol Pot 
(military and police advisers); Bagaza in Burundi (including a presi- 
dential palace built by the ppre). The policies of the Ayatollah 
Khomeini have been officially endorsed in a blanket manner as 
‘correct’. 


Some of these decisions can be attributed to ignorance: for example, 
there is evidence that the pprx withdrew its troops from Zaire once 
Kim was aware of the real situation there. But this ignorance is itself 
largely the result of the centralization of power in the President, and the 
censorship and sycophancy which inevitably accompany this. Kim 
himself is responsible for depriving the Korean masses of the basic 
information on which they could take up a principled and informed 
stance; in a socialist democracy, Kim should have been impeached for 
endorsing Bokassa’s looting and murder. Support for Pol Pot has now 
been tempered, apparently through Kim’s close personal relationship 
with Sihanouk, currently residing in Pyongyang. No Kampuchean 
representatives were present at the 1980 Congress, though Viet- 
namese were. 


Kim has also attempted to break out of his difficult position in the 
world Communist movement by forging links with the Italian and 
Spanish cps. In 1980 both Enrico Berlinguer and Pietro Ingrao from 
the pcr visited Pyongyang, as did Santiago Carrillo(twice). Interestingly, 
Carrillo was the first foreign leader publicly to be quoted by the DPRK 
media as explicitly endorsing Kim’s son as the new ‘dear guide of the 
Korean people’.112 In early 1981 François Mitterrand visited Pyong- 
yang. Kim also bad a meeting with Brandt at Tito’s funeral. 


The key area where the ppri has been able to make virtually no head- 
way is the usa, unlike the Vietnamese earlier. There is no sign of a 
crack in the us wall of hostility and hatred towards the ppre. There is 
also not much sign of increased understanding on the part of the DPRE 
of how the us works (i.c., US society, as well as the regime). 


Reunification and Comparison with the ROK 

On reunification, as on so many other things, the pprax speaks with two 
voices. On the one hand, it has put forward imaginative proposals for 
reunification, with constant emphasis on the central problem of 
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national reconciliation after 35 years of division and civil war. On the 
other hand, it pours forth a flood of low-level propaganda which 
travesties the real situation in the South (and the North) and alleges 
that ‘only the Great Leader Kim Il Sung’ can bring about reunification. 


In the absence of any scientific assessment of the impact of the North’s ì 
reunification proposals, one can only be tentative. My own impression 
is that the North has two big things in its favour in the eyes of the 
Southern masses: that it has ‘stood up’ and that it does not sell the 
work force to foreign capital or its women into prostitution (as the 
South does); against it are, first, the cult of Kim and, second (where 
known) the general bleakness and isolation of life in the North. 


Both North and South have experienced rapid economic growth with 
tremendous social transformation. They have grown quite far apart, in 
structure, social attitudes, culture, even language, not to mention 
politics. There are huge entrenched bureaucracies, civil and military, 
on both sides. There is also distrust and fear and (in my view, especially , 
on the Southern regime’s side) hatred. Information about the other 
society is abysmal in both.113 


As noted above, there is no agreement about most economic data for 
the pprx. Per capita income in the South is reckoned at about $1, 5005114 
it is probably about the same in the North, much more evenly distri- 
buted. The last year for which some detailed comparison of output is 
available is 1976; as Table 5 below shows, in that year the North’s 
output of basic goods on a per capita basis (i.e., with just under half 
the South’s population) was roughly double that in the rox overall. 


TABLE 5 
Production of Selected Products 
eee 
1970 1976 
North Soth North South 
Units Korsa = Korea = Keres Korm “ 
eee 
Electric power Billion kWh 16.5 9-2 21.8 23.1 
Coal Million metric tons 27.5 12.4 39.5 16.4 
Crude steel Million metric tons 2.2 0.5 2.75 2.7 
Fertilizer Million metric tons 
(nutrient coatent) 0.3 0.6 0.6 0.8 

Cement Million metric tons 4.0 5.8 5.0 11.9 
Textiles (excluding 

yam) Million square meters 418 329 450 936 
Refined petroleum 

products Million metric tons o 9.0 I 17.8 
Fish catch Million metric tons 0.7 0.9 1.2 24 
Machine tools Thousand units 10,0 75 24 8.4 
Trocks Thousand units 4-0 5.5 10 19.5 
Zinc Thousand metric tons 83 3 125 27 
Lead Thousand metric tons 6I 3 80 8 
Television sets Million units Negl 0.1 Negl 2.3 
m S 
1 Preliminary estimates, 


Source: cra, Kersa, 1978, cit. p. 11. 


113 This is stated clearly by Oguri, esp. pp. 15, 17- 
u4 Monthly Restew of Korsa Affairs, Vol. 3, no. 1/2, (Jan.—Feb., 1981). 
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Conclusion: The Best and the Bleakest ? 


A Japanese economist has estimated that between 1946 and 1974 real 
per capita income in the pprx rose 20 times.!15 Behind the barrage of 
depressing propaganda lies a remarkable achievement—an achievement 
of the Korean people. Because the regime systematically indulges in 
political lying, one is inexorably led to doubt all its economic claims, 
too. Yet no one who has been in the pprx can fail to be impressed by 
the economic achievements, making every allowance for selected tours 
and Potemkin villages. 


The combination of the exceptional homogeneity of the society plus 
the impetus deriving from the division of the country has produced an 
extraordinary level of mass mobilization. The siege mentality of the 
government undoubtedly contributes to this. Yet it is hard not to feel 
in the pprx a level of commitment and participation which transcends 
mere ‘top-down’ organization.!16 The society has moved mountains. 
Paradoxically, if, as Oguri suggests, the isolation plus economic 
advance has actually convinced many people that they really are living 
in a paradise, then demobilization may soon be on the cards.117 


The Korean revolution is a real revolution—a massive transformation 
of the entire society, with extraordinary material advance. Yet, there 
is an element of tragedy involved, too. This nation fought heroically 
against us imperialism and has accomplished great deeds. Yet, it is 
isolated from the sympathy and understanding of much of the world. 
It did weaken world imperialism. And, if Lyndon Johnson is correct, 
it gave invaluable proletarian internationalist assistance to the Viet- 
namese revolution by diverting us intelligence with the seizure of the 
Pweblo immediately before the Tet offensive in 1968.118 This society, 
which has fought hard to build a better world, deserves our under- 
standing. As Isaac Deutscher wrote, ‘Solidarity . . . does not in any way 
demand that [the] truth be concealed.’1!9 


The truth is, in this case, unpleasant, in every sense. Kim I] Sung is 
indisputably a redoubtable figure. He has played a major role in the 
Korean revolution. But he is crucial to both its success and its failure. 
His leadership certainly has been important in helping bring the DPRK 
to where it now is. But it has also been determinant in isolating this 
revolution from world sympathy. By his grotesque expropriation for 
his own glory of the toil of the Korean masses Kim has deprived them 
of the solidarity they so richly deserve. 


At the 6th Congress Kim called on the Party to move ahead into a high 
technology future, Among other things, he called for work on genetic 


nO 


115 Nishikawa, p. 239. 

116 The dreadful propaganda of the regime and the self-blinded sycophancy of most 
foreign visitors combine to incline one to disbelieve the evidence of Pyongyang 
and its lackeys. Yet the society is basser than the regime’s propaganda, not worse. 
117 Oguri, p. 15. 

18 L, B, Johnson, The Vantage Point, New York, 1971, P. 535- 

119 Deutscher, ‘22 June 1941’, NLR 124, p. 88. The DPRK completely rejects critical 
solidarity. 


engineering. But by installing his son, Kim Chong Il, as his successor, 
he also tried to foist on the Party genetic socialism. I once asked a 
Peruvian writer and militant who visited the DPRK many times, wrote a 
laudatory book about it,! talked at length with Kim several times and 
played an active part in the 100 per cent solidarity movement why he 
did it. He answered: “They fought the North Americans; they have} 
done incredible things in the economy; it’s the only Third World 
country where everyone has good health, good education and good 
housing.’ So I asked him what he really thought about it, as a poet. His 
reply: ‘It is the saddest, most miserable country I’ve ever been in in ~ 
my life. As a poet, it strikes bleakness into my heart.’ 





120 Genaro Carnero Checa; Kares: Rice and Steel, Pyongyang 1977, was put out by the 
DPRK in many languages. He also told me that when he had asked how the prax 
managed to produce enough propaganda about Kim to flood the remotest corner 
of the world, he was taken to a city whose entire economy was devoted to the 
manufacture of offictal hagiography. 
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The Idealism of American Criticism 


eT 


From the mid-1930s to the late 1940s, American literary theory fell under the 
sway of a curious hybrid of critical technocracy and Southern religious- 
aesthetic conservatism known as the ‘New Criticism’.1 Offspring of the failed 
Agrarian politics of the 1930s, and aided by the collapse of a Stalinised Marxist 
criticism, New Criticism yoked the ‘practical critical’ techniques of I. A. 
Richards and F. R. Leavis to the re-invention of the ‘aesthetic life’ of the old 
South in the delicate textures of the poem. Ravaged by scientific rationalism, 
“the ‘world’s body’? had been shamefully denuded; it was now the task of 
criticism to restore that sensuous particularity, resisting the remorseless abstrac- 
Wion of experience with its cognitions of poetic ambiguity. But since a mere 
Romanticism was no longer ideologically plausible, New Criticism couched its 
nostalgic anti-scientism in toughly ‘objectivist’ terms: the poem had the gemlike 
hardness of an ‘urn’ or ‘icon’, a structure of complex tensions cut loose from 
the flux of history and authorial intention, autotelic and unparaphrasable. 
Critical analysis, then, mimed the reifying habits of industrial capitalism even 


as it resisted them; ‘disinterested’ aesthetic contemplation parodied 
the very scientism it was out to challenge. If the texture of the poem 
cluded rationalist enquiry, its functionalist s/ructere held contradictions 
in harmonious balance. As a provisional unification of responses, an 
cirenic interplay of opposing beliefs, poetry promised to scoop out a 
contemplative space within the Cold War. In response to the reification 
of society, New Criticism triumphantly reified the poem. 


Northrop Frye as Proto-structuralist 


For perhaps a decade after the demise of New Critical theory, New 
Critical practice lingered on. Indeed as Richard Ohmann has shrewdly 
suggested, it was a practice eminently suited to the pedagogical con- 
ditions of post-war America, where the probing of an isolated literary 
fragment offered a convenient way of coping with a rising University 
population.3 But New Criticism proved in the end too particularist, 
too modest and unmethodical, to provide the kind of apology for, 
poetry which a monopoly capitalist age demanded. What was needed 
was a critical method which, while vigorously preserving the formalist, 
anti-rationalist bent of New Criticism, fashioned it into a global theory 
of rigorously ‘scientific’ proportions. The answer, in a word, was the 
Canadian Northrop Frye’s mighty totalization of literary genres, 
Anatomy of Criticism, published in 1957 but gestating since the New 
Critical decline of the late 19408. 


It is here that Frank Lentricchia takes up the narrative, in his 
invaluable survey of that rich gamut of idealisms, all the way from 
Frye to Harold Bloom, which has served as modern American criti- 
cism.4 Frye’s perverse achievement was to press the two contradictory 
thrusts of New Criticism to a parodic extreme. New Critical objec- 
tivism became an aggressive literary positivism, eschewing evaluation 
for a cumbersome system of mythological categories into which any ` 
individual work could be briskly slotted. Ransom’s aestheticist nos- 
talgia mushroomed to a full-blooded formalism, a neo-Kantian disdain 
for literary cognition and referentiality in a world where myth alone 
could transcend the torture-chamber of history. If Frye is in some 
sense a proto-structuralist in his pathological monism, he is perhaps 
in another sense a proto-post-structuralist: for at the centre of his 
system wells a transcendental lack or desire, source and impulse of all 
structuration, which will be staunched only in the kingdom of heaven. 
Tt is true that this conception in Frye is strictly speaking more Sartrean 
than post-structuralist, since desire is for him an originary centre, 
untrammelled by the discourses to which it gives rise. But the curious 
unity in his work of a structuralist scientism and debased ‘post- 
structuralist” Romanticism is nevertheless striking. It is a savage irony 


= a M 
1 The leading New Critics were Jobn Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate, Robert Penn 
Warren, Cleanth Brooks, W. K. Wimsatt, R. P. Blackmur, Austin Warren and 
Monroe Beardsley. For an excellent Marxist account of the movement, see John 
Fekete, The Critical Twilight (London, 1977). 

? The title of a work by John Crowe Ransom, published in 1938. 

> Sce his English in America, New York, 1976. 

* After the New Criticicom, University of Chicago Press, 1980, $20.00. 


that he first encountered both ‘system’ and ‘desire’ in his early study 
of William Blake, Fearful Symmetry (1947). 


Lentricchia, in an otherwise excellent account, does not quite pursue 
these parallels. Nor does he attend to Frye’s work since the Axatomy, 
in which the ideological motivations of that earlier text become 
flagrantly clear. In The Stxbbors Sirmtare (1970) and elsewhere, Frye 
explicitly advances literature, in the manner of Matthew Arnold, I. A. 
Richards, F. R. Leavis and the New Critics, as both surrogate for and 
complement to science, an essential palliative for the displacement of 
religious ideology. (Like several of the New Critical luminaries, Frye 
is a professing Christian—indeed a clergyman). Yet the totalizing 
drive of a utopian mythology, necessary to loosen the tightening grip 
of Cold War ideologies, is at odds with liberal pluralism—is, indeed, 
in some danger of formally reproducing the very ideologies it is 
supposed to spurn. In The Critical Path (1971), Frye will consequently 
strike a cerebral balance between conservative ‘myths of concern’ and 
liberal ‘myths of freedom’, correcting authoritarian tendencies with 
the latter and political irresponsibility with the former. The only 
mistake—that of the revolutionary—is to misinterpret myths of free- 
dom as historically realizable goals. The New Critical dilemma— 
textual pluralism, structural integration—is reproduced rather than 
resolved, 


In so far as Frye’s myths are ontologically grounded, they contrast 
with existentialist ‘fictions’—those mental products ironically aware 
of their own arbitrariness. Lentricchia accordingly passes from Fyre 
to Sartre (a significant influence on the American critics Murray 
Krieger and Paul de Man), relating the bland neo-Kantianism of the 
one to the tragic epistemology of the other. If Frye’s fastidious aesthet- 
icism can posit the external world only as horrifying facticity, Sartre’s 
existentialism is in pursuit of an elusive real which is nevertheless 
paradoxically granted determinacy over consciousness. So it is that 
Sartre’s The Psychology of the Imagination scornfully devalues the ‘image’ 
as mere congealed unreality, at the same stroke as it celebrates the 
imagination as 2 negating—and so emancipatory—surge of conscious- 
ness. It is clear at any rate that by the time we arrive at Sartre and 
Wallace Stevens, that glib counterposing of coherent fiction to chaotic 
reality which is, 2s Lentricchia remarks, ‘one of modernism’s charac- 
terizing shibboleths’, has become entrenched as the purest critical 
cliché. 


The Misadventures of American Criticism 


It was fortunate for American criticism, then, that Georges Poulet of 
the phenomenological ‘Geneva School’ had just stepped off the boat, 
arriving at Johns Hopkins University in 1952. If Frye’s ‘structuralist’ 

decentring of both author and reader threatened a traditional human- 

ism, phenomenology was always at hand to reinstate the subject. 
Poulet, as Lentricchia points out, was never really a phenomenologist— 
his epistemology is more Cartesian than Husserlian—and the subject he 
reinstated was of a peculiarly submissive kind, bowed in bumble 
Heideggerian fashion to the ineffable gaxidites of its literary object. Yet 


his criticism pulled off the improbable trick of at once retrieving the 
contemplative subject from a contaminating world, and allowing it to 
be ‘opened’, ‘filled’ and ‘invaded’, in latently sexual fashion, by the 
irresistibly seductive text. The subject submits to discourse, but with- 
out dispersal; unshackled by history, ‘withdrawn from any power 
which might determine it from the outside’,5 it elicits the eidetic 
essence of the literary work through an imaginary identification with 
it, Criticism becomes an enormous Lacanian ego, an ensemble of 
imaginary identifications unscathed by the symbolic order. Whereas 
New Criticism offered the poetic artefact as touchstone of authentic 
value, Poulet offers the epistemology of reading itself, that erotic 
coupling of subject and object everywhere absent in ‘exterior’ reality. 
Enthused by this monogamous vision, the young J. Hillis Miller, 
now doyen of the Yale Derrideans, became self-appointed American 
propagandist of the Geneva School. Criticism was to spurn the 
squalidly historical, reject evaluation, and sink within the phenom- 
enological essence of the literary text. After his Derridean baptism, 
Miller continued to defend Poulet by suggesting, remarkably, that 
this self-confessed Cartesian was an unwitting member of the one true 
church, a deconstructionist walgré /wi-wtme. 


In 1975, the American importation of European literary theory boomed 
with the appearance of Jonathan Culler’s Stractwralist Postics, a text 
designed to render Parisian radicalism safe for the Free World. 
Frank Lentricchia is particularly alert to the tactics whereby Culler’s 
sweetly reasonable survey, with its violent depoliticization and silent 
elisions, delivered a defused time-bomb to the American academy. 
The embarrassing self-abasement of a Poulet gives way in Culler’s 
work to a thrusting will to textual ‘mastery’, a technocratic obsession 
with readerly ‘competence’. Notwithstanding its ambiguous appeal to 
the reader’s codified constructions of the text, Culler’ structuralism is 
largely compatible with New Criticism. It served chiefly to lend that 
anaemic formalism a new lease of life, reducing the philosophical 
scandal of structuralism to a technical armoury in the service of the 
enduring object Literature. Yet as Jacques Derrida would no doubt 
argue, no method can be deformed without being always-already 
deformable; the fault lay as much in the text of structuralism as in 
Culler’s reading of it. In a rapid, penetrating critique of structuralism 
from Saussure to Barthes, Lentricchia shows that the latter’s Le Plaisir 
dy Texte, with its anarchistic opposition of ‘yosissance’ and ‘ideology’, 
naively consummates a crippling repression of history born with 
Saussure’s suspension of the referent and Husserl’s bracketing of the 
empirical object. 


The most fundamental issues in modern literary theory are on the whole 
epistemological ones. It is to this root—recently extirpated by some 
English theorists, but curiously weedlike in its tenacity—that many 
questions of meaning and value, intention and effect may be unravelled, 
Paramount among these issues today is the question of the determinacy 
of the literary text, its power to organize, constrain and disseminate 
meanings. The history of modern American criticism is among other 





3 Poulet im a letter to J. Hillis Miller (1961), quoted by Lentricchia pp. 65-66, 
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things a rhythm of restless oscillation between a Heideggerian servility 
to the literary object, and an anarchic assertion of readers’ power over 
this dominative discourse. Perhaps both positions answer to enduring 
motifs of American ideology: the first to a ‘frontier’ consciousness that 
Nature was there before we were; the second to a euphoric individual- 
ism which sucks all Nature into its maw. But the two cases are secretly 
complicit. There are times when the work’s historicity may best be 
refused by fetishism: invested with all the dense material force of 
history itself, literature plugs the intolerable gap where history should 
be, flaunting itself as an erotic alternative to social practice. There are 
other times when the repression of the work’s historicity means 
dematerializing the work itself, reducing it to a mirror in which the 
critic may find obediently reflected back his or her own interpretative 
strategies. Such is the position of the leading American reception 
theorist Stanley Fish, a literary interpreter who, as Lentricchia poker- 
facedly points out, appears to deny that there is anything to be inter- 
preted. But it is also the increasingly fashionable case of the Yale 
post-structuralists (Paul de Man, Geoffrey Hartman, J. Hillis Millerand to 
some extent Harold Bloom), whose recycling of the work of Jacques 
Derrida for Ivy League consumption may be seen as the latest instance 
of U.S. cultural imperialism. Despite their Nietzschean 1conoclasm, 
the Yale Derrideans, are, as Lentricchia suggests, ‘traditionalism’s last 
formalist buttress’. Their celebration of the ‘groundlessness’ and self- 
destruction of discourse, its ambiguous eluding of historical constraint, 
depends on the bare-faced device of transforming history itself to 
‘text’, sheer amorphous stuff awaiting the latest yarn-spinner. In this 
they are apostates to their master, who has publicly acknowledged, 
perhaps a little late in the day, the determinate forces of author, inten- 
tion, productive matrix and historical conditions in the construction 
of meaning, and has vigorously denied that he is a pluralist.6 


In a corruscating analysis of the work of Paul de Man—whose uncle 
Henri, incidentally, crops up in Gramsci’s Prison Nofebooks—Len- 
tricchia shows how it is no accident that the Yale Derrideans set out, 
by and large, as Romanticists. De Man’s rhetorical indeterminacies, 
at once vertiginous and complacent, belong to a linguistic free-play 
whose dark shadow is the Romantic despair of ever capturing the 
thing within the word. Discourse and being are mutually exclusive; 
and de Man, caught like the rest of us in a Hobson’s choice between 
them, is forced with strained euphoria to abandon the latter and cling 
to the former. If there is something a little laboured about his hedonism, 
there is also something rather suspect about his pluralism, through 
which a suppressed authoritarianism occasionally peeps. An ‘end-of- 
ideologies’ thinker, de Man has launched one of the most aggressive, 
dogmatic ideological movements which American literary theory has 
witnessed for some time, 


De Man’s Nietzschean epistemology, as Lentricchia points out, lands 
him in unavoidable contradiction. There cannot be a universal object 
named literature, yet rhetorical ‘undecidability’ be the essence of all 


6 See the interview with Derrida, in The Literary Review, No 14, April-May 1980, onc 
likely to prove somewhat embarrassing to his more incautious acolytes. 


literature. Although no discourse is decidable, criticism can appar- 
ently decide that some texts are undecidable. No critical interpretation 
is truer than any other, yet some interpretations ‘come closer’ to the 
literary work. Tricked by the ruses of tropology, the mind does not 
even ‘know whether it is doing or not doing something’,7 but de Man, 
writing in an ineradicably tropological discourse, appears to know that 
it does not know this. Since there is no real difference between critical 
and literary discourse—both are mere self-cancelling rhetorics—criti- 
cism is inevitably forced to disown the knowledge it inevitably claims, 
in a gesture banally reminiscent of traditional liberalism. For Harold 
Bloom, de Man’s cosfrére, criticism is in competition with its literary 
object, a creative misreading of a literary text which is itself a creative 
misreading of another text. Bloom’s particular brand of ‘iotertex- 

tuality’—poems are born out of anxious Oedipal rivalry with a castra- 
ting, precursor poem, which they disarm by systematic distortion— 
retains 2 Romantic humanism distasteful to de Man: literature as a 
dynastic battle of lonely heroes, aspiring to topple their ancestors. Its 
Freudianism is the dark shadow cast by such humanism in a post- 
Romantic epoch, and as a modern theory it would hardly be palatable 
without it; yet for all its bristling array of psychoanalytic devices, it is, 
as Lentricchia suggests, eminently suited to American ‘Great Books’ 
courses. With Bloom, author of a major work on Blake, we recircle 
to the mythopoeic vision and enclosed literary universe of Northrop 
Frye—oaly now through the passage of a post-structuralism which has 
rendered such consolations troublesome and ambiguous. The myths 
of the autonomous imagination have become, in Bloom, the myth of 
the autonomous imagination. 


In a chapter on the traditionalist critic E. D. Hirsch, Lentricchia 
rebuffs Hirsch’s attempt to stop the relativist rot through a return to 
fixed authorial meaning by exposing the flaws of the Husserlian epis- 
temology on which it is based.* Traditionalists like Hirsch, he argues, 
‘are not wrong to insist that a power of determinacy may play within 
discourse, but merely mistaken in locating such a power in a freely 
individual authorial intention which seeks to impose itself upon 
language from “‘outside’’’.9 Here, indeed, is the core of Lentricchia’s 
own case. New Critical autonomy and post-structuralist free-play both 
thrive on an ignorance of discourse as power—as a semantic field 
organised, bounded and articulated by the historical forces with which 
it is furrowed. The hero of After ths New Criticism is accordingly our 
contemporary ideologist of pan-powerism, Michel Foucault. The book 
is by no means blind to the defects of Foucault, whose political pro- 
noucements have rarely been less than ambiguous and, on occasions, 
fatuous. It refuses the ‘fashionable and casual historical despair of con- 
temporary criticism’, insisting that an abandonment of the trans- 
cendental subject need not entail the abandonment of historical know- 
ledge. Yet Lentricchia’s use of Foucault remains somewhat decisionist: 


7 Paul de Man, ‘Action and Identity in Nietzsche’, Yal French Studies no. 52 (Fall 
1975), quoted by Lentricchia p. 317. 

t Sec E. D. Hirsch, Validity in Interpretation, New Haven, 1967. See also Robert 
Maghols, Phenemenelegy and Literafart, Indiana, 1977, who argues that Hirsch 
commits some elementary blunders in his interpretation of Husserl. 

9 After the New Criticism, pp. 189-90. 
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disturbed by his more blatant epistemological excesses, he nonetheless 
‘choose(s) to set aside’ these features for more felicitous ones. Whether 
or not Foucault’s work will really admit of such dérompage perhaps 
remains to be seen. The American intellectual left have found in 
Foucault a convenient instrument for belabouring Derrida; but such 
recourse is in part necessitated by the weakness of a native Marxism. 
It is itself 2 symptom of political crisis that, in a work which could 
certainly be described as Marxian, Marx himself receives a mere three 

lancing references and Marxism none whatsoever. Vigilantly aware 
of ideological determinations, Lentricchia leans heavily upon Foucault, 
who has no time for the concept of ideology. 


The Contrast with English Criticism 


The narrative which this book has to deliver is undoubtedly grim. 
From Cleanth Brooks to Harold Bloom,!° American literary criticism 
develops by way of inventing new idealist devices for the repression 
of history. Yet this very resourcefulness is in its perverse way impress- 
ive. Taken together, Ransom, Frye, Poulet, Krieger, Hirsch, de Man 
and Bloom (to give a mere handful of salient names) constitute a 
formidably rich and intricate corpus of literary theory. If they are often 
wrong, they are for the most part subtly and productively so. No 
greater contrast could be provided with the condition of literary 
theory in Britain. Since the demise of Seratiny, almost nothing of major 
importance has appeared in the field. The leading British cultural 
theorist of the century—Raymond Williams—was only in his very 
early writing a ‘literary critic’, and would now consciously refuse the 
appellation. The most familiar critical names—Donoghue, Ricks, 
Bayley, Lodge, Bradbury, Bergonzi—are known less for their criticism 
than for their literary journalism or comic novels. No one of their 
critical studies can match those of their American counterparts in 
either substance or flair. The sole exception to this stricture, in terms 
of critical acumen and theoretical insight, is Frank Kermode. The 
departure of George Steiner from Cambridge to Geneva was an 
ominous symptom of English parochialism. English criticism is lit- 
tered with pathbreaking works by critics who never really fulfilled their 
promise: L. C. Knight’s Drama and Society im the Age of Jonson, lan 
Watt’s The Rise of the Novel, Arnold Kettle’s Introduction to the English 
Novel, Richard Hoggart’s The Uses of Literacy, even in a sense William 
Empson’s Seven Types of Ambiguity, are signal instances. This may be 
partly 2 matter of material conditions: the American academic is 
expected to produce, in a way in which those who win English chairs 
of literature on the strength of a single major work are not. The 
productivity of Raymond Williams—some twenty works in a period 
of thirty years, many of stunning originality—threatens to eclipse that 
of his English colleagues taken together. But it is equally a question 
of ambience: inertly traditionalist though the main reaches of the 
American literary academy still are, it remains true that the dynamism 
and intensity of American theoretical debate, its intellectual generosity, 





1° There is much io this rich study beyond the critics I have referred to. There are 
also, for example, excellent accounts of Heidegger, Gadamer, Murray Krieger, 
Frank Kermode, Wolfgang Iser and Jacques Derrida. 


conceptual ambitiousness and openness to European influence, provide 
a durable context for significant work. Frank Lentricchia’s study is not 
merely a record of that context; it is a remarkable product of it 


Epoch and Genre 


The American absorption of Sartre and structuralism conspired with 
the presence of the emigré Frankfurt school to produce in the early 
19708 what is now a lively resurgence of Marxist criticism. The ur-text 
of that renaissance was the publication in 1971 of the elegant, authori- 
tative Marxism and Form, by Fredric Jameson—himeelf, significantly, 
the earlier author of what remains one of the most rewarding studies 
of Sartre.1! With the publication of his latest book, The Pol:tical Unason- 
scious: Narrative asa Socially Symbolic Act,12 Jameson completes a triptych 
of works (the forerunners were Marscisw and Form and The Prison- 
Hoxse of Languages (1972)) which establishes him as without question 
the foremost American Marxist critic, and one of the leading literary 
theorists of the Anglophone world. The Political Unconscious has all of 
Jameson’s now familiar strengths: his global range of literary and 
theoretical allusion, his combination of an insistently ‘structural’ habit 
of mind with a rich responsiveness to textual detail, his prestidigi- 
tatory ability to produce striking, original insights of his own out of 
received notions. Jameson composes rather than writes his texts, and 
his prose, here as in previous works, carries an intense libidinal charge, 
a burnished elegance and unruffled poise, which allows him to sustain 
a rhetorical lucidity through the most tortuous, intractable materials. 


The Politseal Unconscious, despite its dazzling range of allusion to con- 
temporary thinkers (Habermas, Baudrillard, Deleuze, Hjelmslev, 
Greimas, Genovese, Foucault and others), is far from a fashionable 
book. Its informing philosophical principle is that ‘the human adven- 
ture is one’: that history has ‘the unity of a single great collective story’, 
whose names are the succession of modes of production and forms of 
class-strugele. Its cognate critical assumption is that there exists one 
privileged, perdurable habit of consciousness—‘the central function or 
instance of the human mind’—whose name is narrative. These are not 
doctrines likely to delight the various sub-cultures of Anglophone 
post-Marxism. In this work, Jameson boldly emerges as what indeed 
he was plainly enough all along: a shamelessly unreconstructed 
Hegelian Marxist, for whom after all the Derridean dust has settled 
and schizoid babble subsided, History and Class Consciousness remains 
the definitive text. He was never divided between that and the structur- 
alist interests of The Prisos-Howse of Language: the sympathies of that 
work were those of a ‘totalizing’ Lukácsian for whom structural 
thought is inherently congenial. Its inwardness with structuralism was 
as much a matter of style as of belief: the effect of a hermeneutical 
criticism which, while never relinquishing its own rolling, rhetorical 
inflections, merges with its object to the point where it is sometimes 
11 Sartre: The Origins of a Sty, New Haven, 1961. 


12 Frederic Jameson, The Political Uncouscious: Narratsee as a Socially Symbolic Act, 
Methuen, London, 1981. 
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difficult to decide whether what we are witnessing is exegesis or 
critique. 


The first third of Jameson’s book is devoted to a lengthy meditation 
entitled ‘On Interpretation’. Political criticism, he claims, far from 
offering an optional auxillary to other methods, is the absolute horizon 
of all interpretation, within which these partial alternative modes 
assume their subordinate place. Marxism figures as the ‘master-code’ 
within which literary texts are to be rewritten by criticism; Hegelian 
‘mediation’ may be redefined semiotically as a ‘transcoding’ operation 
whereby a single discourse can analyse and articulate two or more 
objectives (text and history, for example) simultaneously. But this is 
not the spurious symmetry of Goldmannian ‘homologies’: the relations 
between text and ‘social sub-text’ are the dynamic ones of ‘production, 
projection, compensation, repression, displacement and the like’. 
Literary works are to be grasped not primarily as objective structures 
but as symbolic practices, strategies for providing formal or imaginary 
‘solutions’ to unresolvable social contradictions. Criticism shows up 
such strategies by reinscribing the text in order to show that up, in turn, 
as a rewriting of a prior historical or ideological sub-text—e sub-text 
which is by no means identical with some commonsense external 
reality, but which must always be (re)constructed after the fact. The 
paradox of the sub-text, indeed, is that it is at once object and pro- 
jection of the text: the literary work produces its own sub-text, drawing 
the real into its linguistic texture, at the very moment that it stands 
operationally over against it. The peculiarity of fiction is that ‘it brings 
into being that very situation to which it 1s also, at one and the same 
time, a reaction’.13 It is thus always open to criticism to relinquish either 
end of this difficult dialectic: to veer, in short, into either formalism 
or reflectionism. 


So far, however, we have remained within the text. The next operation 
is to grasp the text as belonging to a particular ‘ideologeme’, as a 
parols of the vaster lengxs of class discourse, a symbolic move in a 
strategic ideological confrontation between the classes. In a third and 
final operation, these discourses will themselves be situated within the 
organizing unity of a mode of production. Jameson’s originality, 
however, is that he does not leave this latter term as an inert extra- 
textual object, to be relegated to the economists; for the succession 
and synchrony of modes of production is also a sequence and com- 
posite of dominant codes or sign-systems (magic and mythic narrative, 
kinship, religion, ‘politics’ in its narrower sense, relations of personal 
domination, commodity fetishism) which will fx the outer boundaries 
of historical genre. At this level, then, we are speaking of the individual 
text grasped as a complex field of force in which ‘messages’ emitted by 
sign-systems peculiar to distinct modes of production may enter into 
determinate contradiction with one another. Such ‘messages’ are 
nothing less than the ideology of form itself; for form, as Jameson 
sees, is immanently an ideology in its own right. The imprint of a 
mode of production on the literary work, then, can be traced in the 
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host of conflicting generic messages (some cultural survivals, some 
contemporary, others anticipatory) of which the work is composed. 


What Jameson has done, in fact, is to rescue the academicist category 
of genre for a materialist criticism. Genre, he persuades us, is an 
indispensable mediation between immanent textual analysis, the 
history of cultural forms and the evolution of social life. Yet it is, of 
course, an historically stubborn affair, persistent across different modes 
of production, and the question then becomes how the ideological 
messages immanent to the form itself are refashioned in its various 
historical realizations. In a chapter entitled ‘Magical Narratives’, we are 
given a brief history of romance, from Chrétien de Troyes to Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal, which suggests how this issue might be tackled. 
And insofar as romance involves wish-fulfilment, it rejoins that other 
spinal theme of the study, the psychical mechanisms (displacement, 
projection, condensation and the like) whereby literary texts strive 
to negotiate the unruly materials they call up. Whereas conventional 
psychoanalytic criticism sees fantasy as primal and the ideological as 
mere secondary revision or rationalization, Jameson concludes an 
absorbing chapter on realism and desire in Balzac by boldly inverting 
this priority: Balzac’s textual ideology is neither repression nor 
expression of his works’ unconscious dynamics, but their very enabling 
possibility—‘those conceptual conditions of possibility or narrative 
presuppositions which one must “believe”. . . in order for the subject 
successfully to tell itself this particular day-dream’.14 It is for this 
reason that, as Lukács recognizes but falsely explains, the ideology of 
Balzac’s texts is so askew to their author’s historical beliefs: the 
emergent fantasy of the novels, aspiring to subvert the political reality- 
principle, must posit the most elaborate ideological obstacles to its 
own gratification. 


Critical Pluralism and its Limits 


I have suggested that Jameson is essentially an Hegelian Marxist; but * 


it would be equally plausible to see him as an unashamed Marxist 
pluralist. His typical intellectual habit is to ponder two or more 
apparently incompatible theses, show how each is symptomatic of a 
real historical condition, and thus accommodate or even dissolve the 
contradictions between them. So it is that, in a discussion of Althusser, 
he will plump for neither ‘mechanical’, ‘expressive’ nor ‘structural’ 
causality: all in their way answer to aspects of historical reality. For 
Marxist criticism to bulldoze alternative approaches would for Jameson 
be the merest idealism: for these other methods (myth-criticism, 
structuralism, semiotics, theology and the rest) must be understood 
as so many responses to an objectively reified history, zones of dis- 
course which display a ‘faithful consonance with this or that local law 
of a fragmented social life’. Marxist criticism is not to ignore these 
sectors but to go right through them and emerge on the other side, in 
that unsurpassable political dimension from which, retrospectively, 
these partial operations may be radically historicised. It is nota question 
of dismissing, say, A. J. Greimas’s ‘semantic rectangle’ as binary rather 
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than dialectical: it ıs a matter of putting such structuralism to work, 
as Jameson does impressively in his account of Balzac, in order to 
unmask it as the very model of ideological closure. For having assumed 
Greimas’s system of logical permutations as an heuristic technique, it 
will then be possible to see which permutations the empirical text does 
not in fact realize, which possibilities have failed to become manifest 
in the logic of the narrative, and why such repression is for this text 
ideologically essential. 


The strengths of Jameson’s pluralism are undoubted. Behind his 
conception of the literary text as symbolic act, it 1s possible to detect at 
least five, incongruously diverse sources: the Freudian theory of 
neurosis; the Lévi-Straussian analysis of myth; the literary theory of 
Kenneth Burke; the ‘speech act’ philosophy of J. L. Austin; and 
Hans-Georg Gadamer’s hermeneutical impulse to reconstruct the 
‘question’ to which a given literary text is an ‘answer’. If Jameson is 
equably at home with the caustic, demystificatory discourse of Freud, 
Althusser and Macherey, he is equally won by the generous humanism 
of an Ernst Bloch, and indeed seeks in his Conclusion to maintain the 
faintly scandalous thesis that any form of class-consciousness what- 
soever, including fascism, conceals in its very collectivism a utopian 
moment. Such pluralism is in general more characteristic of the 
American intellectual left than it is of the sectanan British, where the 
post-Althusserian knows in advance that there is nothing in Adorno. 
Jameson, after all, is the Yale colleague of Paul de Man and Harold 
Bloom, and the influence—even if it is regrettably one-way—certainly 
shows through. But such pluralism is not easily separable, in the 
American intellectual climate, from a certain native pragmatism and 
eclecticism. Who but Jameson, for example, would grandly remark 
that he feels no great inconsistency between the concept of totality 
and a ‘symptomal’ attention to structural discontinuities? It is true, 
and striking, that his practical analyses—not least his admirable critique 
of Conrad, in some ways the book’s centrepiece—take such oppositions 
casually in their stride; but if he is telling us that Lukács and Macherey 
are theoretical bed-fellows within some more global vision, he is 
certainly telling us news. The truth is that Jameson’s pluralism is not 
quite as pluralist as it appears. For one thing, it has certain definite 
limits: it does not, at least in this work, seem to stretch to the concept 
of gender. That, on any political or theoretical reckoning, is a grave 
blindspot indeed. For another thing, it is rather deceptive: it is some- 
times less 2 matter of working through theoretical challenges to 
Hegelian Marxism than of rather comfortingly folding them back into 
that unaltered problematic. Jameson sees shrewdly enough how 
Deleuzean celebrations of the ‘molecular’ are unavoidably parasitic 
on some pre-assumed ideology of unification which it is their mission 
to shatter and rebuke; but he stubbornly refuses to contemplate the 
converse possibility, one flamboyantly entertained by Jacques Derrida, 
that our conceptions of totality may have been all along more parasitic 
upon some primordial movement of difference than we care to admit. 
For Jameson, it would appear, everything can in the end be rerouted 
back through Hegel, who must be accused, not of ‘some irremediable 
vice of “idealism” ’, but merely of not having been historically able to 
become Marx. If Jameson is launching upon the world the somewhat 


startling thesis that Hegel was not after all an idealist, one would 
expect a little more discussion of this matter to ensue. It is not that he 

is wrong in believing that, once we have deconstructed, we must 
reassemble; indeed Frank Lentricchia argues persuasively that Derrida’s 
project, mistaken by some disciples as sheerly ‘negative’, is in fact a 
ground-clearing operation for reconstruction. It is just that Jameson p 
seems to have a rather greater assurance that we will ultimately find 
ourselves standing in roughly the same place than had, perhaps, Walter 
Benjamin and Theodor Adorno. This assumption of an unproble- 
matized waster- code, and the book’s failure to engage with feminism, ~- 
are perhaps more related than might at first appear. 


Marxist Criticism and the Class Struggle 


What is clear at any rate is that in all the heady negotiations over the 
past decade between Marxism, semiotics and psychoanalysis, Marxism 
has been the first casualty—as the British class-struggle sharpens, the 
young post-Marxist intellectuals race to deconstruct its drearily meta-,_ 
physical basis. It is therefore peculiarly poignant, and a dramatic indict- 
ment of such political irresponsibility, that this remarkable book should 
be the product of an American intellectual, without the impetus or 
consolation of a militant working-class movement. That political 
absence leaves its scar on the study, as it does in a different way on 
Lentricchia’s. It is not that class-struggle is in the least ignored by 
Jameson; it is just that his ruling political concepts, inherited from 
Lukács and the Frankfurt school, are those of reification and commodi- 
fication. The power and versatility of insight that Jameson can generate 
from these twin notions is little short of staggering: he can show us, | 
for example, how the conditions of possibility of psychoanalysis become 
visible ‘only when you begin to appreciate the extent of psychic frag- 
mentation since the beginnings of capitalism, with its systematic 
quantification and rationalization of experience, its instrumental reor- 
ganization of the subject just as much as of the outside world’.15 In his 
essay on Conrad, he can track the effects of reification all the way from “ 
stylistic habit to imperialist milieu. Elsewhere in the book, he can 
pluck from it what amounts to the outlines of a whole theory of 
artistic modernism. 


Yet it is not only that this resourcefulness 1s partly the result of a 
spurious equation between reification and Weber’s ‘rationalization’, 
uncritically inherited from Lukács. It is also that the ‘question’ to 
which the concept of reification is an ‘answer’ is not in the first place 
one of class-struggle, but a dual query about the nature of capitalist 
economic production and the quality of lived experience within it. If 
reification returns a vital economic answer to the question of how we 
have come to experience as meagrely as we do, it promises to put — 
cultural formation and mode of production back together only at the ` 
risk of displacing the political. If everything is mediated through the 
commodity, class-struggle becomes an aasper to this unhappy con- 
dition, rather than the first gwestion of historical materialism. It is in 
this sense that Jameson’s book is constrained by its historical context; 
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it is no accident that the declared political correlative of his theoretical 
pluralism is the amorphousness of ‘alliance’ politics. There is a similar 
constraint at work in Lentricchia, who is able to counter a remorseless 
idealism, not with political answers, but with political questions. 


Lentricchia’s book declares at the outset that it will not encempass 
the work of American Marxian intellectuals like Jameson and Edward 
Said, and the reservation, while formally acceptable, is perhaps sympto- 
matic of a political unclacity. Yet paradoxically Lentricchia’s is the 
more political book—not in its positions, to be sure, which remain 
somewhat negative and ambiguous, but in its possible effects. For the 
question irresistibly raised for the Marxist reader of Jameson is simply 
this: how is a Marxist-structuralist analysis of a minor novel of Balzac 
to help shake the foundations of capitalism? Jameson, to do him 
justice, starts out by raising exactly that sort of objection: the reader 
is warned not to expect ‘that exploratory projection of what a vital 
and emergent political culture should be and do which Raymond 
Williams has rightly proposed as the most urgent task of a Marxist 
cultural criticism’.! Still, it remains unclear quite how the relations 
between that project and the one realized in this book are to be con- 
ceived. Lentricchia’s text, altogether more acerbic and polemical (Frye 
is a ‘great’ critic for Jameson but a formalist pest for Lentricchia), 
belongs in a full sense to the ‘class-struggle at the level of theory’, even 
if it does not fully recognize itself as such. Lentricchia is out, not to 
produce new critical readings, but to knock the stuffing out of bour- 
geois criticism; it is not altogether surprising that one of his victims 
has already threatened, absurdly, to sue. This is not to suggest, ina 
current ultra-leftist wisdom, that the production of Marxist readings 
of classical texts is class-collaborationism; for revolutionaries have 
absolutely no choice in the matter. As far as the uses of ‘literature’ for 
ideological reproduction are concerned, it is the ruling class who call 
the tune: they, not we, will largely select the literary terrain on which 
battle is to be engaged. Unilateral disarmament has no place here: 
the surest way of surrendering in advance is to define engagement 
with empirical texts as ‘empiricist’, just as a few years ago all talk of 
history suddenly became ‘historicist’ overnight. But Lentricchia’s book 
is right in its implicit recognition (and Jameson would surely concur) 
that such alternative readings can never be the primary task of a Marxist 
criticism. If we cannot as yet define that primary task with any certainty, 
it is because its political conditions of possibility do not as yet properly 
exist. 


Meanwhile, back in the liberal academy, the relentless ‘textualization’ 
of history goes on apace. Yet there is a simple answer to that, which 
in a way every child knows. History is indeed only ever textually 
available to us; but history is also, as Jameson reminds us, ‘what hurts, 
it is what refuses desire and sets inexorable limits to individual as well 
as collective praxis’.16 It is for this reason that ‘we may be sure that its 
alienating necessities will not forget us, however much we might prefer 
to ignore them’.17 


16 D. To. 17 p. 102. 


Ellen Meiksins Wood 


The Separation of the Economic and the 
Political in Capitalism = 
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The intention of Marxism is to provide a theoretical foundation for interpreting 
the world in order to change it. This is not an empty slogan. It has—or ought to 
have—a very precise meaning. It means that Marxism seeks a particular kind of 
knowledge, one which is uniquely capable of illuminating the principles of 
historical movement and, at least implicitly, the points at which political action 
can most effectively intervene. This is not to say that the object of Marxist 
theory is to discover a ‘scientific’ programme or technique of political action. 
Rather, the purpose is to provide a mode of analysis especially well equipped-. 
to explore the terrain on which political action must take place. It can, however, ` 
be argued that Marxism since Marx has often lost sight of his theoretical 
project and its quintessentially political character. In particular, this is so to the 
extent that Marxists have, in various forms, perpetuated the rigid conceptual 
separation of the ‘economic’ and the ‘political? which has served bourgeois 
ideology so well ever since the classical economists discovered the ‘economy’ in 
the abstract and began emptying capitalism of its social and political content.* 


LL 


Since, however, these conceptual devices do reflect—albeit in a dis- 
torting mirror—an historical reality specific to capitalism, a real 
differentiation of the ‘economy’, an attempt to rescue them from bour- 
geois ideology and make them illuminate more than they obscure 
might begin by reexamining the historical conditions that made such 
conceptions possible and plausible. The purpose of this rerxamination 
would not be to explain away the ‘fragmentation’ of social life in 
capitalism, but to understand precisely what it is in the historical nature 
of capitalism that appears as a differentiation of ‘spheres’—in particular, 
the ‘economic’ and the ‘political’. It may be possible to interpret this 
historical ‘fragmentation’ in such a way that the ‘fetishism’ of capitalist 
categories can be overcome, but without obscuring the historical 
realities they reflect. 


The differentiation of the ‘economic’ and the ‘political’ is, of course, 
not simply a theoretical but a practical problem. There is perhaps no 
greater obstacle to socialist practice than the separation of economic 
and political struggles which has typified modern working class 
movements. If this obstacle were, as many revolutionary socialists have 
contemptuously suggested, merely the product of a misguided, ‘under- 
developed’, or ‘false’ consciousness on the part of the working class, it 
might be easier to overcome. The tenacity of working class ‘econo- 
mism’, however, derives precisely from its correspondence to the 
realities of capitalism and the ways in which capitalist appropriation and 
exploitation actually do divide the arenas of economic and political 
action, and actually do transform certain essential political issucs— 
struggles over domination and exploitation that historically have been 
inextricably bound up with political power—into distinctively 
‘economic’ issues. This ‘structural’ separation may, indeed, be the most 
effective defense mechanism available to capital. 


If, therefore, the object of Marxist theory is to shed light on the terrain 
of political action, it can neither ignore these historical realities nor 
ratify them by entrenching the separation of economics and politics 
that has served capitalism so well in theory and practice. Instead, it 
should explain precisely how and in what sense capitalism has driven a 
wedge between the economic and the political—how and in what sense 
essentially political issues like the disposition of powers to control 
production and appropriation, or the allocation of social labour and 
resources, have been cut off from the political arena and displaced to 


a separate ‘sphere’. 
The Separation of Economic and Political ‘Factors’ 


Karl Marx presented the world in its political aspect, not only in his 
explicitly political works but even in his most technical economic 
writings. His critique of political economy was, among other things, 





* My thanks must go to several people who have read and criticlred—often vehe- 
mentlp—this essay at various stages: Perry Anderson, Robin Blackburn, Robert 
Brenner, Ralph Miliband, Neal Wood, Gregory Meiksina, Peter Meiksins, and my 
students at York University, Toronto, especially Frances Abele and George 
Comzninel, 


intended to reveal the political face of the economy which had been 
obscured by bourgeois political economists. The fundamental secret 
of capitalist production disclosed by Marx—the secret that political 
economy systematically concealed, making it finally incapable of 
accounting for capitalist accumulation—concerns the social relation and 
the disposition of power that obtains between the worker and the capi- - 
talist to whom he sells his labour-power. This secret has a corollary: ` 
that the disposition of power between the individual capitalist and 
worker has as its condition the political configuration of society as a 
whole—the balance of class forces and the powers of the state which ~; 
permit the expropriation of the direct producer, the maintenance of 
absolute private property for the capitalist, and his control over 
production and appropriation. In volume 1 of Capital Marx works his 
way from the commodity form through surplus value to the ‘secret of 
Primitive accumulation’, disclosing at last that the ‘starting point’ 
of capitalist production‘. . . is nothing else than the historical process of 
divorcing the producer from the means of production’,! a process of 
class struggle and bloody intervention by the state on behalf of the ixe 
expropriating class. The very structure of the argument suggests that, 
for Marx, the ultimate secret of capitalist production is a political one. 
What distinguishes his analysis so radically from classical political 
economy is that it creates no sharp discontinuities between economic 
and political spheres; and he is able to trace the continuities because he 
treats the economy itself not as a network of disembodied forces but, 
like the political ‘sphere’, as a set of social relations. 


This has not, however, been equally true of Marxism since Marx. In 
one form or another and in varying degrees, Marxists have generally al 
adopted modes of analysis which, explicitly or implicitly, treat the ` 
economic ‘base’ and the legal, political, and ideological ‘super- 
structures’ which ‘reflect’ or ‘correspond’ to it as qualitatively different, 
more or less enclosed and ‘regionally’ separated spheres. This is most 
obviously true of orthodox base-superstructure theories. It is also true vs 
of their variants which speak of economic, political, and ideological * 
‘factors,’ ‘levels’ or ‘instances’, no matter how insistent they may be 
about the twferactiox of factors or instances, or about the remoteness of 
the ‘last instance’ in which the economic sphere finally determines the 
rest. Indeed, these formulations merely emphasize the spatial separation 

of spheres. 


Other schools of Marxism have maintained the abstraction and enclo- 
sure of spheres in other ways—for example, by abstracting the eronvay 
or the circuit of capital in order to construct a technically sophisticated 
alternative to bourgeois economics, meeting it on its own ground (and 
going significantly further than Marx himself in this respect, without 
grounding the economic abstractions in historical and sociological . 
analysis as he did), The social relations in which this economic mech- © 
anism is embedded—which indeed constitute it—are treated as some- 
how external. At best, a spatially separate political sphere may intervene 
in the economy, but the economy itself is evacuated of social content 
and is, as it were, depoliticized. In these respects, Marxist theory has 
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perpetuated the very ideological practices that Marx was attacking— 
those practices that confirmed to the bourgeoisie the naturalness and 
eternity of capitalist productive relations. 


Bourgeois political economy, according to Marx, universalizes capital- 
ist relations of production precisely by analyzing production in 
abstraction from its specific social determinations. Marx’s approach 
differs from theirs precisely in his insistence that a productive system 
is made up of its specific social determinations—specific social relations, 
modes of property and domination, legal and political forms. This 
does not simply mean that the economic ‘base’ is reflected in and 
maintained by certain ‘superstructural’ institutions, but that the 
productive base itself exists in the shape of social, juridical, and political 
forms—in particular, forms of property and domination. Bourgeois 
political economists are able to demonstrate ‘the eternity and harmon- 
iousness of the existing social relations’ by divorcing the system of 
production from its specific social attributes. For Marx, production is 
‘... not only a particular production...it 1s always a certain social 
body, a social subject, which is active in a greater or sparser totality of 
branches of production’.2 Bourgeois political economy, in contrast, 
achieves its ideological purpose by dealing with society in the abstract, 
treating production as ‘.. .encased in eternal natural laws independent 
of history, at which opportunity bosrgeois relations are then quietly 
smuggled in as the inviolable natural laws on which society in the 
abstract is founded. This is the more or less conscious purpose of the 
whole proceeding.’3 While bourgeois economists may recognize that 
certain legal and political forms facilitate production, they do not treat 
them as organic constituents of a productive system. Thus they bring 
things that are organically related ‘... into an accidental relation, into 
a merely reflective connection.”4 


The distinction between ‘organic’ and ‘merely reflective’ connections 
is especially significant. It suggests that any application of the base/ 
superstructure metaphor that stresses the separation and enclosure of 
spheres—however much it may insist on the connection of one to the 
other, even the reflection of one by the other—reproduces the mystifi- 
cations of bourgeois ideology insofar as it fails to treat the productive 
sphere itself as defined by its social determinations and in effect deals 
with society ‘in the abstract’. The basic principle about the primacy of 
production, the very foundation of historical matenalism, thus loses 
its critical edge and is assimilated to bourgeois ideology. 


This is, of course, not to say that Marx saw no value in the approach of 
bourgeois political economy. On the contrary, he adopted its cate- 
gories as his point of departure precisely because they expressed, not a 
universal truth, but a historical reality in capitalist society, at least a 
‘real appearance’. The point was to decipher the real meaning of the 
‘appearance’, and this required not the reproduction but the critical 
elaboration of bourgeois categories. 


2 Marx, Gramdrisse, Harmondsworth 1973, p. 86. 
3 Ibid., p. 87. $ 
4 Ibid., p. 88. 


Desocializing the Material Base 


Precisely these criticisms of political economy have recently been used 
in an important book by G. A. Cohen to support an argument against 

2 social interpretation of materialism; and since his argument is in many 
respects the very antithesis of the one presented here, some comments = 
may be useful.5 It will, of course, be impossible to consider every step’ 
of Cohen’s dense and impressive argument; but there is one pivotal 
step which is indispensable to the argument and which sums up the 
major point at issue between our opposing interpretations of material- ~ 
ism. This is Cohen’s formulation of the distinction between the 
‘material’ and the ‘social’. There are two major points in dispute: 
Cohen’s analytic distinction itself and the slippage by means of which 
an analytic distinction is allowed imperceptibly to become not only a 
dualism but an historically real separation and a causal relation. 


Since Cohen’s object is to establish that historical materialism is a 
technological determinism, he must not only define the determinanta w- 
‘material substratum’ narrowly to inchide only technical forces of 
production but identify the material sphere with the ‘natural’, as 
something in principle separate and qualitatively different from the 
‘social’ and ‘historical’. Even if, as he concedes, the ‘material’ never 
exists in history except ‘enveloped’ in social form, his causal argument 
obliges him in effect to treat the ‘material’ as if it were only externally 
related to the ‘social’ and as if it had a life of its own, subject to laws of 
motion different from ‘historical’ principles. Reduced to its simplest 
terms, his technological determinism means that the ‘natural’ impulses __ 
which propel the material sphere—the development of technical forces _-' 
—prevail over, and in one way or another causally determine, the \ 
historical development of social forms. The premise is that there is a 
natural and perennial impulse, independent of social and historical 
conditions, grounded in human nature and rationality, toward the 
improvement of technological forces.6 At any given stage of develop- 
ment, then, those social relations must emerge which will facilitate that“ zg 
improvement. In turn, there will come into being such legal and 
political forms as are required by these social relations. In short, Cohen 
offers us a ‘base/superstructure’ analysis (qualified by the proposition 
that ‘bases need superstructures’, which ought to be unexceptionable to 

all exponents of this mechanical metaphor) in which the relations of 
production themselves become ‘superstructural’ in their relation to the 
real ‘base’, the technical forces of production. 


To establish the conceptual foundations for his causal propositions 
about forces and relations of production, Cohen cites the authority of 
Marx: ‘We are arguing that the familiar distinction between forces and 
relations of production is, in Marx, one of a set of contrasts between . 
nature and society. Commentators have failed to remark how often he 
uses “material’’ as the antonym of “social’’ and of “formal”, how 
“natural” belongs with “‘material’’ against “social”, and how what is 
described as material also counts as the “‘content” of some form. (Other 


53 G. A. Cohen, Kar/ Marx's Theory of Histery: A Defense, Oxford 1978. 
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terms of the material vocabulary are “human’’, “simple”, and “real”, 
while “historical” and “economic” consort with “‘social’’.) The upshot 
of these oppositions and identifications is that sbe matter or content of 
society is nature, whose form is the soctal form.’ 


The argument turns on the identification of ‘material’ with ‘nature’ and 
‘natural’ development in opposition to ‘social’ and ‘historical’; and 
for this definition of the ‘material’, Cohen relies on readings of Marx 
which are so dubious that his whole interpretation of historical 
materialism is put into question. The striking thing is that the passages 
from Marx which Cohen cites to support the ‘illuminating abstraction’ 
separating the ‘material’ from the ‘social’, or ‘material production’ 
from its ‘social features’—or, for example, the ‘underlying matter’ of 
capitalist production from the ‘capitalist economic form’—are precisely 
those in which Marx’s intention is to sf/ack rather than defend this 
abstraction. 


Cohen cites various passages from Capital and the Groadrisse which, in 
one form or another, refer to the ‘productive activity of human beings 
in general’, or ‘the process of production in general’ or material 
production ‘in the abstract’s. 


The distinction that here concerns Marx is not between ‘material’ and 
‘social’ or between a ‘material process of production’ and a ‘social 
process of production’, but between production ‘as such’ or ‘in general’ 
and production as it actually exists, as a social process in socially and 
historically determinate forms. (Indeed, 2 similar contrast could be 
formulated between the ‘sorral process of production in general’ and the 
social process of production in historically determinate forms.%) It is 
not, for example, a question of distinguishing the ‘capitalist form’ from 
its ‘underlying matter’ but ‘matter’ in capitalist form distinguished 
from ‘matter’ in the abstract. 


Man’s object is to criticize the mystifications of political economy 
which are achieved precisely by beginning with ‘material production in 
general’ and then proceeding to treat the process of producing capital 
abstractly as if it were the process of production es s#ch.10 It is in the 
nature of capitalism to make such mystifications particularly plausible 
because the production of the conditions of material life in capitalism is 
inseparable from the production of capital. For example, since com- 
modity production is generalized, all production of use-values is at the 
same time and indistinguishably production of exchange-values. In the 
Greadrisse and Capital Marx unveils the false appearances of capitalist 
production by tracing the stages of mystification in the production of 
capital. In the Grwadrisse, he suggests briefly that one might begin by 
identifying the elements which are ‘common’ or ‘general’ to all 
production; but this suggestion does little to support Cohen’s case, 





7 Cohen, p. 98. 

1 For example, on p. 99 be cites Grundrisse, p. 304 and Capital IIL, p. 795 (Moscow, 
1962. In the Moscow, 1971, edition, p. 815). 
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since, first, there is no reason to equate the ‘common’ or ‘general’ with 
the ‘material’ in opposition to the ‘social’; and, above all, because Marx 
rejects this procedure on the grounds that any propositions about 
‘production in general’ will be rather empty and formal, even ‘trite’ or 
tautological, since the real costes of these ‘common elements” them- 
selves depends precisely on their social determinations.1! e 
The labour-process can, it is true, be reduced to ‘simple’ or ‘elementary’ 

or ‘common’ factors: the personal activity of man, the producer; a 
subject of work or material worked upon; instruments. Viewed in this —- 
way, however, as ‘solely a process between man and nature’, the 
labour-process is treated as if it were performed by an ‘abnormally 
isolated’ human being (the infamous Robinson Crusoe who, according 
to Marx, so often lurks behind the mystifications of political economy) 
instead of .as it really is: a sorsa? process in which the relationship to 
nature is at the same time and inseparably a social relation.12 The 
‘simple’ elements that are common to all production—both ‘abnormally 
isolated’ (or imaginary) and social—are ‘elementary’ only in the abstract 
sense that all kinds of production must possess such elements in one 
form or another. The content, of these ‘elementary’ factors like that of 
‘social’ factors, is socially and historically determined. Furthermore, 
Marx does not suggest that in normal forms of production, which 
entail ‘social assistance’, this social element is somehow less funda- 
mental or even less ‘material’ than the ‘simple’ or ‘common’ elements. 
Nor does he imply that the simple elements in such cases have a causal 
priority over the social. Thus, when Marx himself isolates the 
‘simple’ labour-process in volume 1 of Capital (only after analysing the 
commodity form), his object is not to separate the ‘simple’ 
elements of the labour-process from their social determinations or to 
establish the ‘primacy’ of these elements. He intends rather to explain 
how the particular nature of the capitalist labour-process, the particular 
nature of its ‘simple’ elements themselves, is inextricably bound up 
with the ‘social’ and ‘historical’ fact that the process of production in 
capitalism is at once a process of producing surplus-value and thes-+ 
capitalist relation itself. 


ae 


Marx’s purpose, then, 18 to stress not the dualism of the ‘matenal’ and 
the ‘social’ but the definition of the material by the social; to define the 
material process of production not in opposition to the social process 

of production but as a social process; to focus attention not on ‘abstract 
matter’ but on the social form that gives it reality; to indicate not the 
usefulness but the emptiness of this abstraction; and insofar as he 
draws our attention to the abstraction of material production from its 
particular social form, he does so to stress not what the abstraction - 
reveals but what it conceals. Cohen’s ‘illuminating abstraction’ is thus 
the very mystification Marx is attacking. 


The purpose of Cohen’s conceptual framework is to support his 
argument for technological determinism. The strength of the concep- 
tual foundation, then, must be judged by the weight of the argument 
it is able to bear. In the final analysis, Cohen’s propositions about the 
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causal connections between forces and relations of production prove 
insubstantial. These propositions do not, as Cohen hastens to stress, 
entail any particular fewpora/ sequence. Dynamic forces of production 
may break through the integument of social relations and compel them 
to change accordingly; or sluggish forces may by their very fai/ure to 
develop compel social relations to change in order to encourage and 
accelerate technological progress. Indeed, Cohen’s formula can 
accommodate both cases in which, as Marx puts it, the forces of pro- 
duction are ‘petrified’!3 (which may be the rule rather than the excep- 
tion) and the radically unique case of capitalism, which is distinguished 
precisely by its drive constantly to revolutionize the forces of pro- 
duction. This flexibility makes it unnecessary to explain away awk- 
ward historical and anthropological evidence; but it leaves Cohen’s 
basic historical proposition rather empty and renders it of little use as an 
explanatory device. The proposition 1s, in effect, non-falsifiable. To the 
extent that it is true, it is trivial or tautological—as, perhaps, any 
historical ‘law’ of such generality must be. 


In a sense, what Cohen’s technological determinism does is to repeat 
the error of the political economists: he generalizes the particular 
historical experience of capitalism by abstracting the laws of capitalist 
production from their specific social determinations. The drive to 
revolutionize the forces of production, which in capitalism is generated by a 
particxlar mode of surplus-extraction—the mechanism of surplus value— 
and by the social relation between capital and labour this implies, thus 
becomes a natural law implanted in human nature and enforced by the 
laws of reason.14 


Cohen’s particular definition of the ‘material’ and its relation to the 
social thus makes it difficult to account for the evolution of capitalism 
and the distinctive effect that its social relations of production have had 
on technological development. Indeed—and even more fundamentally 
—his radical separation of the ‘material’ and the ‘social’ makes non- 
sense out of precisely those materialist laws of contradiction and 
historical transition which he invokes to support his case. If there is 
any meaning in the proposition that contradictions between forces and 
relations of production give impetus to historical movement, it is 
arguably only insofar as ‘forces’ are considered in their sossa? aspect. 
It is precisely because the ‘material’ and the ‘social’ are not, as it were, 
on two different planes of being that it makes sense to speak of ‘contra- 
dictions’ between them. For example, the critical contradiction in 
capitalism is not between narrowly defined technical forces and social 
relations, but between two potentially antagonistic social principles: 
the individualistic, even anti-social, form of capitalist property and the 
highly socialized form of capitalist production. The ‘material force’ 
most antagonistic to the social relations of capital is a united and class- 
conscious proletariat. Not even Cohen would maintain that the 
generation of this force is a mere reflex of technological development. 


1 Capital I, p. 456-7. 
14 See Robert Brenner, “The Origins of Capitalism’, NLR, 104, for a discussion of 
how capitalist relations of production uniquely demand the revolutionary trans- 
formation of productive forces. 


It is also worth noting that Marx and Engels go so far as to suggest 
that the very possibility of a separation and contradiction between 
forces and relations of production is dependent on specific social con- 
ditions. Such a separation becomes possible only when production and 
consumption, labour and enjoyment, ‘devolve on different individuals’ 
in the social division of labour.15 A similar principle applies to the» 
separation of ‘factors’—the economic, political, etc.—and their ‘relative 
autonomy.’ The ultimate foundation of these separations is the social 
division of labour which creates ‘new and independent spheres’ by 
assigning people to perform new and independent social functions.16 | 


In short, the ‘material’ on which the structure of historical materialism 
rests is from the outset 2 ‘social’ and historical phenomenon. It can even 
be said that the essence of #his materialism—in contrast, say, to the 
materialism of the political economists—is precisely that it sovializer 
and bistericizes the material base. There are, therefore, no radical 
disjunctures between ‘material’ and ‘social’, ‘base’ and ‘superstructure’, 
‘objective structures’ and historical specificities, which make it difficult, 
to move from one to the other in theory and to move between theory 
and practice. 


The Unitarian’ Approach 


A new approach to Marxist theory has recently emerged which 
attempts to bridge the discontinuities between ‘base’ and ‘super- 
structure’ by broadening the meaning of the ‘base’ itself. The concep- 
tual ‘fragmentation’ inherited from bourgeois ideology is here over- 
come by defining away the specificity of productive forces and relations _ 
and redrawing the boundaries of the productive sphere so that it can 
encompass virtually any area of social activity and consciousness in a 
‘unitary’ conception of social experience, or at least ‘elass experience.’ 
The virtue of this ‘unitarian’ approach is that it attempts to restore 
some kind of social and historical content to the ‘economy’ and that, 
unlike both economistic and structuralist Marxisms, it recognizes and“ 
rejects what has been called the ‘fetishism’ of capitalist categories. In 
the process, however, historical materialism may have been defined 
out of existence altogether. If the concepts of production and produc- 
tive relations are deprived of their integrity and specificity, the ‘mode 
of production’ loses its explanatory value and the foundations of 
materislism simply collapse. 


A recent essay by Simon Clarke illustrates the ‘unitarian’ approach in 
one of its forms.17 Having rejected the ‘reduction of relations of 
production to forms of exploitation’, he advocates ‘...a unitary ~ 
conception of relations of production as relations between people who, 
in a class society, relate to one another as members of antagonistic 
social classes. These relations have political and cultural, as well ast 
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economic, dimensions, the unity of which consists in their Awaan 
character.’18 He goes on to argue that capitalist social relations must be 
‘criticized from the standpoint of the experience of those who live 
within those social relations ...’, and that “This experience is not the 
experience of atomized individuals, but is a class experience, the 
collective experience of oppression in all its forms.’ Thus, relations of 
production are, in effect, conflated with class relations, and both are 
made to encompass virtually all forms of social—indeed, Avwan— 
experience more or less indiscriminately. It is difficult to see what 
meaning is left in such a diffuse conception of production relations. 


Of course the ‘immediate process of production’ and relations of 
exploitation within it are not the whole story of domination and 
oppression. It is also worth pointing out that there is a difference 
between capitalist exploitation, in which surplus-extraction is insep- 
arable from the immediate process of production, and pre-capitalist 
exploitation in which surplus-extraction takes place by means of 
‘extra-economic’ coercion external to the process of production itself. 
(This is an important point which will arise again throughout this 
essay.) Nevertheless, the complex structure of social and political 
domination always has at its core the extraction of surplus from the 
immediate process of production—not least, in the sense that this 
process creates the revenues on which the whole structure feeds, and in 
the sense that the power of social oppression ultimately depends on 
the power to appropriate the surplus that sustains it. This is as true of 
pre-capitalist societies as of capitalism; and it is not altered by the fact 
that in pre-capitalist social formations the extraction of surplus from 
the immediate process of production may take ‘extra-economic’ forms, 
that ‘economic’ exploitation may be achieved by political means. The 
rigid differentiation of ‘economic’ and ‘political’ levels may, therefore, 
be a ‘fetishization’ of capitalist categories; but it is not clear how this 
accusation applies, as Clarke suggests, to the identification of relations 
of production with forms of exploitation. And of course Clarke is 
right to stress that “The relations of exploitation within the immediate 
process of production imply the existence of class relations within 
which social production takes place’; that class represents the collective 
‘experience’ of oppression—an experience that is at the same time 
economic, political, ideological, and cultural; and thet classes are the 
chief historical agents in the contest to maintain or transform relations 
of domination and oppression. Nevertheless, class relations and 
relations of production cannot be synonymous—if only because it is 
not ¢/asses that produce and appropriate. The indisputable importance of 
understanding the class ‘experience’ in its totality (provided that the 
concept of class itself has some specificity) is no warrant for dissolving 
the ‘relations of production’. 


Toward a Theoretical Alternative 
It should be possible to maintain the integrity and specificity of the 


mode and relations of production without emptying them of their 
social content or creating artificial discontinuities between them and 
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the whole complex of social activities and relations in which they are 
embedded. It should, in other words, be possible to take seriously 
Marx’s own insistence, in opposition to the ideological abstractions of 
bourgeois political economy, that (for example) ‘capital is a social 
relation of production’, that economic categories express certain deter- 
minate socia/ relations. There ought, then, to be a theoretical alternative 
to ‘vulgar economism’ that attempts both to preserve the integrity T 
‘production’ and to work out the implications of the fact that the 
productive ‘base’ exists in the shape of specific social processes and 
relations and particular juridical and political forms. Unfortunately; 
there has been no explicit and systematic account of such a theoretical ' 
position, although something like it 1s implicit in the work of certain 
Marxist historians. 


The theoretical standpoint being proposed here is perhaps what has 
been called—disparagingly—‘political Marxism’. This brand of 
Marxism, according to a recent critic, is a ‘reaction to the wave of 
economist tendencies in contemporary historiography. As the role of» 
class struggle is widely underestimated, so [political Marxism] injects 
strong doses of it into historical explanation....It amounts to a 
voluntarist vision of history in which the class struggle is divorced 
from all other objective contingencies and, in the first instance, from 
such laws of development as may be peculiar to a specific mode of 
production. Could one imagine accounting for the development of 
capitalism 10 the nineteenth and twentieth centuries solely by reference», 
to social factors, and without bringing into the picture the law of - 
capitalist accumulation and its mainspring, that is to say the mechanism 
of surplus value? In fact, the result . . . is to deprive the basic concept | 
of historical materialism, that is the mode of production, of all real 
substance. ... The error of such “political Marxism” lies not only in its 
neglect of the most operative concept of historical materialism (the 
mode of production). It also consists in its abandonment of the field of 


economic realities... 719 
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The purpose of the present argument is precisely to overcome the false 
dichotomy that permits some Marxists to accuse others of abandoning 
the ‘field of economic realities’ when they concern themselves with the 
political and social factors that constitute relations of production and 
exploitation. The premise here is that there is no such thing asa mode of 
production is opposition to ‘social factors’, and that Marx’s radical 
innovation on bourgeois political economy was precisely to define the 
mode of production and economic laws themselves in terms of ‘social 
factors’. 


What does it mean to talk about a mode of production or an economy 
as if they were distinct from, even opposed to, ‘social factors’? What,» 


19 Past and Presta’, no. 79, pp. 67-68. The author, Guy Bois, is referring specifically 
to the article by Robert Brenner mentioned below in note 23. It is worth noting 
that, while Bois attacks Brenner for his deperfare from economism, Simon Clarke 
does the opposite, criticizing Brenner for his ‘definition of relations of production in 
Dobbian terms as forms of exploitation’. Clarke, p. 155, n. 3. This simply reinforces 
my view that Brenner has got it just about right. 


for example, are ‘objective contingencies’ like the law of capitalist 
accumulation and its ‘mainspring’, the ‘mechanism’ of surplus value? 
The mechanism of surplus value is a particular social relation between 
appropriator and producer. It operates through a particular organi- 
zation of production, distribution, and exchange; and it is based on a 
particular class relation maintained by a particular configuration of 
political power. What is the subjection of labour to capital, which is 
the essence of capitalist production, if not a social relation and the 
product of a class struggle? What, after all, did Marx mean when he 
insisted that capital 1s a social relation of production; that the category 
‘capital’ had no meaning apart from its social determinations; that 
money or capital goods are not in themselves capital but become so 
only in the context of a particular social relanon between appropriator 
and producer; that the so-called primitive accumulation of capital 
which is the pre-condition for capitalist production 1s nothing more 
than the process—i.e. the class struggle—whereby the direct producer 
is expropriated ? and so on. For that matter, why did the grand old man 
of bourgeois social science, Max Weber, insist on a ‘purely economic’ 
definition of capitalism without reference to extraneous social factors 
(like, for example, the exploitation of labour), evacuating the social 
meaning of capitalism in deliberate opposition to Marx ?20 


To raise these questions and to insist on the social constitution of the 
economy is not at all to say that there is no economy, that there are no 
economic ‘laws’, no mode of production, no ‘laws of development’ in a 
mode of production, no law of capitalist accumulation; nor is ıt to deny 
that the mode of production is the ‘most operative concept of historical 
materialism.’ ‘Political Marxism’, as understood here, is no less 
convinced of the primacy of production than are the ‘economistic 
tendencies’ of Marxism. It does not define production out of existence 
or extend its boundaries to embrace indiscriminately all social activities 
or even class ‘experiences’. It simply takes seriously the principle that 
a mode of production is a soral phenomenon. 


Equally important—and this is the point of the whole exercise— 
relations of production are, from this theoretical standpoint, presented 
in their politica/ aspect, that aspect in which they are actually consested: 
as relations of domination, as rights of property, as the power to 
organize and govern production and appropriation. In other words, the 
object of this theoretical stance is a practical one, to illuminate the 
terrain of struggle by viewing modes of production not as abstract 
structures but as they actually confront people who must ast in 
relation to them. This object is not, however, served by dissolving the 
relations of production in an undifferentiated mass of social relations or 
class ‘experience’, in which there is no way of identifying critical 
targets. 


‘Political Marxism’ recognizes the specificity of material production 


20 See, for example, Weber’s Ecomemy and Society, New York 1968, pp. 91 and 94, and 
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and productive relations. It insists, however, that ‘base’ and ‘super- 
structure’, or the ‘levels’ of a social formation, cannot be viewed as 
compartments or ‘regionally’ separated spheres. However much we 
may stress the interaction among ‘factors’, these theoretical practices 
mislead because they obscure not only the historical processes by 
which modes of production are constituted but also the stru } 
definition of productive systems as living social phenomena. ‘Political 
Marxism’, then, does not present the relation between base and super- 
structure as an opposition, a ‘regional’ separation between a basic- 
‘objective’ economic structure, on the one hand, and social, juridical, 
and political forms, on the other, but rather as a continuous structure of 
social relations and forms with varying degrees of distance from the 
immediate processes of production and appropriation, beginning with 
those relations and forms that constitute the system of production 
itself. The connections between ‘base’ and ‘superstructure’ can thus be 
traced without great conceptual leaps because they do not represent two 
essentially different and discontinuous orders of reality. 

A 


‘Base’ and ‘Superstructure’ Reconsidered 


The argument begins with one of the first principles of Marx’s 

materialism: that while men work within definite material limits not 

of their own making, including purely physical and ecological factors, 

the material world as it exists for man is not simply a natural given; 

it is a mode of productive actip:ty, a system of social relations, an 

bistorical product. Even nature,‘...the nature thet preceded human 

history ...is nature which no longer exists anywhere ...’;21 ‘... the 

sensuous world...is, not a thing given direct from all eternity,- 
remaining ever the same, but the product of industry and the state of 

society; and, indeed, in the sense that it is an historical product, the 

result of the activity of a whole succession of generations, each 

standing on the shoulders of the preceding one, developing its industry 

and its intercourse, modifying its social system according to thg, 
changing needs.’22 A materialist understanding of the world, therefore, 

is an understanding of the social activity and the social relations through 

which men interact with nature in producing the conditions of life; 

and it is an historical understanding which acknowledges that the 

products of social activity, the forms of social interaction produced by 

men, themselves become material forces, just as much as are natural 

givens. This account of materialism, with its insistence on the role 

played by social forms and historical legacies as material forces, 

inevitably raises the vexed question of ‘base’ and ‘superstructure’. If 

forms of social interaction, and not just natural or technological 

forces, are to be treated as integral parts of the material base, where is 

the line to be drawn between social forms that belong to the base and 

those that can be relegated to superstructure? Or, in fact, does the, 
base/superstructure dichotomy obscure as much as it reveals about the 

productive ‘base’ itself? 


Relations of production take the form of particular juridical and 
political relations—modes of domination and coercion, forms of 





21 Gerwen Ideelogy op. cit., p. 39. 22 Girman Ideology, p. 40. 


property and social organization—which are not mere secondary 
reflexes but constituents of the productive relations themselves. It is no 
doubt possible, indeed necessary, to distinguish between juridical- 
political forms that are constituents of productive relations and those 
that are more distant from, or external to, these relations—even if there 
are no sharp discontinuities between them. There are certainly legal 
and political institutions that cannot be usefully regarded as comstitwents 
of productive relations even if they help to sustain the system of pro- 
duction and to reproduce its essential relations; and perhaps the term 
‘superstructure’ should be reserved for these. However, not all legal 
and political principles can be relegated to superstructure, since the 
material base itself is articulated through juridical-political forms. The 
‘sphere’ of production is dominant not in the sense that it stands apart 
from or precedes these juridical-political forms, but rather in the sense 
that these forms are precisely forms of production, the atiribates of a 
particular productive system. 


A mode of production is not simply a technology but a social organi- 
zation of productive activity; and a mode of exploitation is a relation- 
ship of power. Furthermore, the power relationship which conditions 
the nature and extent of exploitation is a matter of political organi- 
zation within and between the contending classes. In the final analysis, 
the relation between appropriators and producers rests to a great extent 
on the relative strength of classes, and this is largely determined by 
the internal organization and the political forces with which each 
enters into the class struggle. For example, as Robert Brenner has 
recently argued, the varying patterns of development in different parts 
of late medieval Europe can be accounted for in large part by the 
differences in class organization which characterized class struggles 
between lords and peasants in various places according to their 
specific historical experiences. In some cases, the struggle issued in a 
breakdown of the old order and old forms of surplus-extraction; in 
others, a retrenchment of the old forms took place. These different 
outcomes of agrarian class conflict, argues Brenner, ‘tended to be 
bound up with certain bistorically specific patterns of development of 
the contending agrarian classes and their relative strength in the 
different European societies: their relative levels of internal solidarity, 
their self-consciousness and organization, and their general political 
resources—especially their relationships to the non-agricultural classes 
(in particular, potential urban class allies) and to the state (in particular, 
whether or not the state developed as a ‘class-like’ competitor of the 
lords for the peasants’ surplus)’.23 


Brenner goes on to illustrate how the particular form as well as the 
strength of political organization in the contending classes shaped 
relations of production: for example, how vi//age institutions acted as a 
form of peasant class organization and how the development of 
‘independent political institutions in the village’24—or the relative 
lack of such institutions—effected the exploitive relations between 
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lord and peasant. In short, Brenner’s case affords an example of how 
political organization constitutes relations of production. 


There are, then, at least two senses in which the juridical_political 
‘sphere’ is implicated in the productive ‘base’. First, a system of, 
production always exists in the shape of specific social determinations, ¢ 
the particular modes of organization and domination and the forms of 
property in which relations of production are embodied—what might 
be called the ‘basic’ as distinct from ‘superstructural’ juridical_political 
attributes of the productive system. Second, from an istorical point ~ 
of view even political institutions like vi//age and s/ate enter directly 
into the constitution of productive relations and are in a sense prior to 
them (even where these institutions are not the direct instruments of 
surplus-appropriation) to the extent that relations of production are 
historically constituted by the configuration of political power that 
determines the outcome of class conflict. 


The ‘Economic’ and the ‘Political’ in Capitalism ha 


What, then, does it mean to say that capitalism is marked by a unique 
differentiation of the ‘economic’ sphere? It means several things: that 
production and distribution assume a completely ‘economic’ form, no 
longer (as Karl Polanyi put it) ‘embedded’ in extra-economic social 
relations,25 in a system where production is generally production for 
exchange; that the allocation of social labour and the distribution of 
resources are achieved through the ‘economic’ mechanism of com- 
modity exchange; that the ‘economic’ forces of the commodity and 
labour markets acquire a life of their own; that, to quote Marx, ~ 
property ‘... receives its purely economic form by discarding all its 
former political and social embellishments and associations.’26 Above 
all, it means that the appropriation of surplus labour takes place in the 
‘economic’ sphere by ‘economic’ means. In other words, surplus- 
appropriation is achieved ın ways that are determined by the complete __ 
separation of the producer from the conditions of labour and by the^ 
appropriator’s absolute private property in the means of production. 
Direct ‘extra-economic’ pressure or overt coercion are, in panaple, 
unnecessary to compel the expropriated labourer to give up this 
surplus-labour. Although the coercive force of the ‘political’ sphere is 
ultimately necessary to sustain private property and the power of 
appropriation, ‘economic’ need supplies the immediate compulsion 
that forces the worker to transfer surplus labour to the capitalist in 
order to gain access to the means of production. The labourer is, 
therefore, ‘free’, not in a relationship of dependence or servitude; the 
transfer of surplus labour and its appropriation by someone else are 
not conditioned by such an ‘extra-economic’ relationship. The forfeit 
of surplus labour is an immediate condition of production itself. 
Capitalism in these respects differs from precapitalist forms to the 
extent that the latter are characterized by ‘extra-economic’ modes of 
surplus extraction, political, legal, or military coercion, traditional 
bonds or duties, etc., which demand the transfer of surplus labour to a 





23 The Great Transformation, Boston 1957, pp. $7, 69-71. 
26 Capital TI, p. 618. 


private lord or to the state by means of labour services, rent, tax, and 
so on. 


The differentiation of the economic sphere in capitalism, then, can 
be summed up as follows: the social functions of production and 
distribution, surplus extraction and appropriation, and the allocation 
of social labour are, so to speak, privatized and they are achieved by 
‘non-authoritative’, non-political means. In other words, the social 
allocation of resources and labour does not, on the whole, take place by 
means of political direction, communal deliberation, hereditary duty, 
custom, or religious obligation, but rather through the mechanisms of 
commodity exchange. The powers of surplus appropriation and 
exploitation do not rest directly on relations of juridical or political 
dependence but are based on a contractual relation between ‘free’ 
producers—juridically free and free from the means of production— 
and an appropriator who has absolute private property in the means 
of production. 


To speak of the differentiation of the economic sphere in these senses 
is not, however, to suggest that the political dimension is somehow 
extrancous to capitalist relations of production. The political sphere in 
capitalism has a special character to the extent that the coercive power 
supporting capitalist exploitation is not wielded directly by the appro- 
priator and is not based on the producer’s political or juridical subor- 
dination to an appropriating master. Nevertheless, a coercive power 
and a structure of domination remain essential aspects of this exploitive 
relation, even if the ostensible freedom and equality of the exchange 
between capital and labour mean that the ‘moment’ of coercion is 
separate from the ‘moment’ of appropriation. Absolute private pro- 
perty, the contractual relation that binds producer to appropriator, the 
process of commodity exchange—all these require the legal forms, the 
coercive apparatus, the policing functions of the state. Historically, too, 
the state has been essential to the process of expropriation that is the 
basis of capitalism. In all these senses, the ‘economic’ sphere rests 
firmly on the ‘political’, despite their ‘differentiation’. 


Furthermore, the economic sphere itself has a juridical and political 
dimension. In one sense, the differentiation of the economic sphere 
means simply that the economy has its own juridical and political 
forms whose purpose is purely ‘economic’. Absolute property, 
contractual relations, and the legal apparatus that sustains them are the 
juridical conditions of capitalist productive relations; and they con- 
stitute the basis of a new relation of authority, domination and sub- 
jection between appropriator and producer. The correlative of these 
‘private’, ‘economic’ juridical-political forms is a separate specialized 
public political sphere. The ‘autonomy’ of the capitalist state is inex- 
tricably bound up with the juridical freedom and equality of the ‘free’, 
purely ‘economic’ exchange between ‘free’ expropriated producers and 
the private appropriators who have absolute property in the means of 
production and therefore a new form of authority over the producers. 
This is the significance of the division of labour in which the two 
moments of capitalist exploitation—appropriation and coercion—are 
allocated separately to a ‘private’ appropriating class and a specialized 


‘public’ coercive institution, the state: on the one hand, the ‘relatively 
autonomous’ state has a monopoly of coercive force; on the other hand, 
that force sustains a private ‘economic’ power which invests capitalist 
property with an authority to organize production itself—an authority 
probably unprecedented in its degree of control over productive 
activity and the human beings who engage in it. 


The direct political powers which capitalist proprietors have lost to 
the state they have gained in the direct control of production. While 
the ‘economic’ power of appropriation possessed by the capitalist is 
separated from the coercive political instruments that ultimately 
enforce it, that appropriative power is integrated more closely and 
directly than ever before with the authority to organize production. 
Not only is the forfeit of surplus labour an immediate condition of 
production, but capitalist property unites to a degree probably not 
enjoyed by any previous appropriating class the power of surplus 
extraction and the capacity to organize and intensify production— 
directly for the purposes of the appropriator. However exploitive 
earlier modes of production have been, however effective the means 
of surplus-exsrastios available to exploiting classes, in no other system 
has social production answered so immediately and universally to the 
demands of the exploiter. 


At the same time, the powers of the appropriator no longer carry with 
them the obligation to perform social, public functions. Capitalism is 
a system marked by the complete separation of private appropriation 
from public duties; and this means the development of a new sphere 
of power devoted completely to private rather than social purposes. 
In this respect, capitalism differs from pre-capitalist forms in which 
the fusion of economic and political powers meant not only that surplus 
extraction was an ‘extra-cconomic’ transaction separate from the 
production process itself, but also that the power to appropriate surplus 
labour—whether it belonged to the state or to a private lord—was 
bound up with the performance of military, juridical, and adminis- 

trative functions. í 


In a sense, then, the differentiation of the economic and the political in 
capitalism is, more precisely, a differentiation of political functions 
themselyes and their separate allocation to the private economic sphere 
and the public sphere of the state. This allocation reflects the separation 
of political functions immediately concerned with the extraction and 
appropriation of surplus labour from those with a more general, com- 
munal purpose. Such a reformulation, suggesting that the differen- 
tiation of the economic is in fact a differentiation within the political 
sphere, is in certain respects better suited to explain the unique process 
of Western development and the special character of capitalism. It may, 
therefore, be useful to sketch this historical process of differentiation 
before looking more closely at the capitalist organization of pro- 
duction and its implications for the relation between the ‘economic’ 
and the ‘political’. 


The Historical Process of Differentiation: Class Power and State 
Power 


If the evolution of capitalism is viewed as a process in which an 


‘economic’ sphere is differentiated from the ‘political’, it follows that 
an explanation of that evolution entails a theory of the state and its 
development. For the purposes of this discussion, the state will be 
defined in very broad terms as ‘. . . the complex of institutions by 
means of which the power of the society is organized on a basis superior 
to kinship’27—an organization of power which means a claim ‘to 
paramountcy in the application of naked force to social problems’ and 
consists of ‘formal, specialized instruments of coercion’. These 
instruments of coercion may or may not be intended from the outset 
as a means for one section of the population to oppress and exploit the 
rest. In either case, the state must have as an essential feature the per- 
formance of certain common social functions which other less com- 
prehensive institutions—houscholds, clans, kinship groups, etc—can- 
not carry out. Whether or not the essential object is the maintenance 
of exploitation, however, the performance of social functions by the 
state implies a social division of labour and the appropriation by some 
social groups of surplus produced by others. It seems reasonable to 
suppose, then, that whatever the various specific processes which 
bring this ‘complex of institutions’ into being, the state emerges as a 
means of appropriating surplus-product—perhaps even as a means of 
intensifying production in order to increase surplus—and as a mode of 
distributing that surplus in one way or another. In fact, it may be that 
the state—or some form of public power—is the first systematic means 
of surplus-appropriation and perhaps even the first systematic organizer 
of surplus-production.» 

ile this conception of the state implies that the evolution of a 
specialized, coercive public authority necessarily entails a division 
between producers and appropriators, it does not mean that private 
appropriation is a necessary pre-condition to the emergence of such an 
authority. The two may develop together, and a long historical process 
may intervene before private appropriation clearly dissociates itself 
from public power. Propositions about the relation between ¢/ass and 
state must, therefore, be cautiously formulated. It may be misleading 
to suggest, as Marxist arguments often seem to do, that there is a 
universal sequence of development in which class precedes state. What 
can perhaps be said is that, whichever came first, the existence of a 
state has always implied the existence of classes—although this prop- 
osition requires a definition of class which can encompass all divisions 
between direct producers and the appropriators of their surplus labour, 
even cases in which economic power is scarcely distinguishable from 
political power, where private property remains undeveloped, and 
where class and state are, in effect, one.3° The essential point is to 
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the scope of this article. 


recognize that some of the major divergences among various historical 
trajectories have to do with the nature and sequence of relations 
between public power and private appropriation. 


This point is especially important in identifying the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the historical path that has led to capitalism, with its unpre- 
cedented degree of differentiation between the ‘economic’ and the 
‘political’. It is possible that the long historical process which ultimately 
issued in capitalism should be seen as an increasing—and uniquely 
well-developed—differentiation of elass power as something distinct 
from sfate power, a power of surplus-extraction not directly grounded 
in the coercive apparatus of the state. This would also be a process in 
which private appropriation is increasingly divorced from the per- 
formance of communal functions. If we are to understand the unique 
development of capitalism, then, we must understand how property 
and class relations, as well as the functions of surplus-appropriation 
and distribution, so to speak liberate themselves from—and yet are 
served by—the coercive institutions that constitute the state, and 
develop ‘autonomously’. 


The foundations of this argument are to be found in Marx’s discussion 
of pre-capitalist formations and the distinctive character of capitalism 
in the Gruadrisse and Capital, especially volume DI. In the Grumdrisse 
Marx discusses the nature of capitalism in contrast to, and as a develop- 
ment from, pre-capitalist forms in terms of the gradual separation of 
the direct producer from the natural conditions of his labour. It is 
characteristic of pre-capitalist forms that producers remain, in one way 
or another, directly related to the conditions of labour, at least as 
possessors if not owners of the means of production. The only case in 
which the direct producer is completely expropriated—the case of 
chattel slavery—is itself determined by the typically direct relation of 
the producer to the natural conditions of his labour, since the slave is 
seized as an accessory to captured land, rendered propertyless by 
military means and thus himself transformed into a mere condition of 
production. Where a division between appropriators and producers 
has evolved, therefore, surplus-appropriation takes ‘extra-cconomic’ 
forms—whether it be the outright coercion of master against slave, 
or, where the labourer remains in possession of the conditions of his 
labour, a relationship of lordship and servitude in other forms. In one 
of the major pre-capitalist cases—the ‘Asiatic’—the state itself is the 
direct appropriator of surplus labour from producers who remain in 
possession of the land which they work. It is the special characteristic 
of capitalism that surplus appropriation and the relationship between 
the direct producer and the appropriator of his surplus labour do not 
take the form of direct political domination and legal servitude; and 
the authority confronting the mass of direct producers appears ‘... only 
as the personification of the conditions of labour in contrast to labour, 
and not as political or theocratic rulers as under earlier modes of 
production,’31 


It is in this discussion of pre-capitalist forms and their ‘political’ modes 
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of surplus-extraction, in both the Grandrisse and Capital, that Marx’s 
ill-fated conception of Asiatic societies makes its appearance. This is 
not the place for a full-scale debate on this contentious issue. For the 
moment, what is important is that in his discussion of ‘Asiatic’ forms 
Marx considers social types in which the state is the direct and domi- 
nant means of surplus-appropriation. In a sense, then, the ‘Asiatic’ 
type represents the polar opposite of the capitalist case, to the extent 
that economic and extra-cconomic, class power and state power, 
property relations and political relations, are least differentiated: 
‘Should the direct producers not be confronted by a private land- 
owner, but rather, as in Asia, under direct subordination to a state 
which stands over them as their landlord and simultaneously as 
sovereign, then rent and taxes coincide, or rather, there exists no tax 
which differs from this form of ground-rent. Under such circumstances, 
there need exist no stronger political or economic pressure than that 
common to all subjection to that state. The state is then the supreme 
lord. Sovereignty here consists in the ownership of land concentrated 
on a national scale. But, on the other hand, no private ownership of 
land exists, although there is both private and common possession and 
use of land.’32 


Even if there has never been a perfect representative of this social 
type—for example, if there has never been a well-developed appro- 
priating and redistributive state in the complete absence of private 
ownership of land, as some have argued—the concept must still be 
taken seriously. There can be no doubt, to begin with, that the state 
as the major and direct appropriator of surplus-labour has existed; and 
there is considerable evidence that this mode of surplus appropriation 
has been a dominant, if not universal, pattern of social development, 
both in the West (for example, in Bronze Age Greece) and in the East, 
where the palace-dominated ‘redistributive’ economy, administered 
by a complex bureaucratic apparatus, has in various forms appeared as 
a widespread type of early social organization. Whatever other charac- 
teristics Marx may have attributed to the ‘Asiatic’ form, this one— 
which has sparked the most controversy—needs to be explored for 
what it may reveal about the process of differentiation which concerns 
us here. 


‘The implication of Marx’s argument is that the division between 
appropristors and producers—a division which is, indeed, implied by 
any form of state—can take different forms, forms to which the notion 
of ‘class’ can be applied only with great caution to the extent that there 
is no clearly differentiated ‘economic’ power. It is, of course, true 
that only in capitalist society is the ‘economic’ power of class com- 
pletely differentiated out from ‘extra-economic’ powers; and there is 
no intention here of arguing that there is elass only in capitalist social 
formations. Nevertheless, it does at least seem important to recognize 
the polar extremes: the capitalist mode, in which the differentiation 
has taken place, and one in which—es in the certain bureaucratic, 
palace-dominated ‘redistributive’ states of the ancient world—the 
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state itself, as the major direct appropriator of surplus product, is both 
‘class’ and ‘state’ at once. Marx sometimes appears to suggest that, in 
the latter case, the dynamic of history is inhibited, if property and 
class do not break free and develop autonomously from the ‘hyper- 
trophied’ state. To speak here of an ‘inhibited’ historical process may, 
however, be misleading, insofar as it implies that the course of develop- 
ment leading to capitalism—which Marx traces from ancient Graeco- 
Roman civilization through Western feudalism to capitalism—has 
been the rule rather than the exception in world history and that all 
other historical experiences have been aberrations. Since Marx’s primary - 
object is to explain the unique development of capitalism in the West, 
and not its ‘failure’ to evolve ‘spontaneously’ elsewhere, his project 
itself implies that—despite some apparently ‘ethnocentric’ assump- 
tions—for him it is the achievement not the ‘failure’ which must be 
accounted for. At any rate, the particular dynamic of the ‘Asiatic’ 
form—as Marx’s argument implies—may be more ‘typical’ than the 
movement set in train by the ancient, Graeco-Roman form. If the 
primitive state was the controller of economic resources and the major 
appropriator and distributor of surplus product, the advanced ‘Asiatic’ 
state may represent a more or less natural development out of that 
primitive form—the appropriating redistributive public power at its 
highest stage of development. Seen in this light, it is not so much the 
‘hypertrophy’ of the ‘Asiatic’ state that needs to be explained. What 
requires explanation is the aberrant, uniquely ‘autonomous’ develop- 
ment of the economic sphere that eventually issued in capitalism. 33 


Feudalism and Private Property 


The capitalist organization of production, then, can be viewed as the 
outcome of a long process in which certain political powers were gradu- 
ally transformed into sromowe powers and transferred to a separate 
‘sphere’. The organization of production under the authority of capital 
presupposes the organization of production and the assembling of a 
labour force under the authority of earlier forms of private property. 
The process by which this authority of private property asserted itself, 
uniting the power of appropriation with the authority to organize 
production in the hands of a private proprietor for his own benefit, 
can be viewed as the privatization of political power. The supremacy 
of absolute private property appears to have established itself to a 
significant extent by means of political devolwtion, the assumption by 
Private proprietors of functions originally invested in a public or 





3 Ernest Mandel has criticized writers like Maurice Godelier for extending the 
meaning of the ‘Aslatic mode of production’ to include both social formations in 
the process of transition from classless society to class state and advanced bureau- 
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authorities and the advanced ‘hypertrophied’ state in order to stress that it is the 
Westen case, with its ‘autonomous’ development of private property and clase, 
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as if it were natural, while other historical trajectories have been stunted of 
obstructed, 


communal authority. Again, the opposition of the ‘Asiatic’ mode of 
production at one extreme and the capitalist mode at the other helps 
to place this devolutionary process in perspective. From this point of 
view, the crucial issue is not the presence or absence of private property 
in land as such. China, for example, had well-established private landed 
property from a very carly stage; and in any case, some form of 
property in land was often a perquisite of office in the ‘Asiatic’ state. 
The important point is the relation between private property and 
political power, and its consequences for the organization of pro- 
duction and the relation between appropriator and producer. The 
unique characteristic of Western development in this respect is that 
it is marked by the earliest and most complete transfer of political 
power to private property, and therefore also the most thorough, 
generalized, and direct subservience of production to the demands of 


an appropriating class. 


Western feudalism represents an historic turning point that illumi- 
nates the whole process. Feudalism is often described as a fragmentation 
of ‘parcellization’ of state power; but while this description certainly 
identifies an essential characteristic, it is not specific enough. Forms of 
state power vary, and different forms of state power are likely to be 
differently fragmented. Western feudalism resulted from the fragmen- 
tation of a very particular form of political power. It is not here simply 
a matter of fragmentation or parcellization but also of privatization. 
The state power whose fragmentation produced Western feudalism 
had already been substantially privatized, located in private property. 
That is, the form of imperial administration that preceded the advent 
of feudalism in the West, built upon the foundations of a state already 
grounded in private property and class rule, was unique in that imperial 
power was exercised not so much through a hierarchy of bureaucratic 
officials in the manner of the ‘Asiatic’ state, but through local private 
proprietors whose property endowed them with political authority as 
well as the power of surplus appropriation. 


This mode of administration was associated with a particular kind of 
relationship between appropriators and producers, especially in the 
Western Empire where there were no remnants of an older redistri- 
butive-bureaucratic state organization. The relationship between 
appropriators and producers was in principle a relationship between 
individuals, the owners of private property and the individuals whose 
labour they appropriated, the latter directly subject to the former. Even 
if in practice village communities played an important role in the organ- 
ization of production and the landlord’s control over production was 
often indirect and tenuous, this still represents a significant contrast 
to the ‘Asiatic’ form in which typically whole villages of personally 
free producers were collectively and, so to speak, impersonally subject 
to the appropriating state which acted through the medium of its officials. 


With the dissolution of the Roman Empire, the imperial state was in 
effect broken into fragments in which political and economic powers 
were united in the hands of private lords whose political, juridical, and 
military functions were at the same time the instruments of private 
appropriation and the organization of production. The decentralization 


of the Imperial state was accompanied by the decline of chattel slavery 
and its replacement by new forms of dependent labour. Slaves and 
formerly independent peasants began to converge toward conditions 
of dependence that derived their special character from the fact that 
the economic relationship between individual private appropriator 
and individual producer was at the same time a political relationship 
between a ‘fragment’ of the state and its subject. In other words, each 
basic ‘fragment’ of the state was at the same time a productive unit in 
which production was organized under the authority and for the 
benefit of a private proprietor. Although in comparison to the later 
developments of capitalism the power of the feudal lord to direct 
production remained far from complete, a considerable step had been 
taken toward the integration of surplus-extraction and the organization 
of production.34 


The fact that the property of the feudal lord was not absolute but 
conditional private property does not alter the fact that feudalism 
represents a great advance in the authority of private property. In fact, , 
the conditional nature of feudal property was in a sense a hallmark of 
its strength, not a sign of weakness, since the condition on which the 
lord held his land was that he must become, so to speak, a fragment 
of the state invested with the very functions that gave him the power 
of surplus-extraction. The coincidence of the political unit with the 
unit of property meant also a greater coincidence between the unit of 
appropriation and the unit of production, so that production could be 
organized more directly in the interests of the private appropriator. 
Furthermore, the fragmentation of the state, the fact that feudal 
relations were at once a method of governing and a mode of exploi- 
tation, meant that many fres farmers now became subject with their 
properties to private masters, forfeiting surplus labour in exchange 
for personal protection, in a relationship of dependence that was both 
political and economic. As many more independent producers were 
brought into dependence, more production fell within the scope of 
direct, personal exploitation and class relations. The particular nature 
of the exploitive relation in feudalism and the ‘fragmentation’ of the 
state also, of course, affected the configuration of class power, eventu- 
ally making it both more desirable—in some respects, even necessary— 
and more possible for private appropriators to expropriate direct 
producers. 


The essential characteristic of feudalism, then, was a privatization of 
political power which meant a growing integration of private appro- 
priation with the authoritative organization of production. The 
eventual development of capitalism out of the feudal system in a sense 
perfected this privatization and integration—by the complete expro- 
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priation of the direct producer and the establishment of absolute 
private property. At the same time, these developments had as their 
necessary condition a new and stronger form of centralized public 
power. The state divested the appropriating class of direct political 
powers and duties not immediately concerned with production and 
appropriation, leaving them with private exploitative powers purified, 
as it were, of public, social functions. 


Capitalism as the Privatization of Political Power 


It may seem perverse to suggest that capitalism represents the ultimate 
privatization of political power, a characteristic usually ascribed to 
feudalism. This proposition on the face of it runs directly counter to 
the description of capitalism as uniquely characterized by a differen- 
tiation of the economic and the political. The intention of this descrip- 
tion is, among other things, precisely to contrast capitalism to the 
‘parcellization’ of state power which unites private political and 
economic power in the hands of the feudal lord. It is, after all, capital- 
ism that is marked not only by a specialized economic sphere and 
economic modes of surplus-extraction but also by a central state with 
an unprecedented pwb/ie character. Capitalism is uniquely capable of 
maintaining private property and the power of surplus-extraction with- 
out the proprietor wielding direct political power in the conventional 
sense. The state—which stands apart from the economy even though 
it intervenes in it—can ostensibly (notably, by means of universal 
suffrage) belong to everyone, producer and appropriator, without 
usurping the exploitive power of the appropriator. The expropriation 
of the direct producer simply makes certain direct political powers less 
immediately necessary to surplus-extraction. This is precisely what it 
means to say that the capitalist has economic rather than extra-economic 
powers of exploitation. 


It can even be argued that overcoming the ‘privatization’ of political 
power is one of the essential conditions for the transformation of the 
labour-process and the forces of production which is the distinguishing 
characteristic of capitalism. For example, as Robert Brenner has argued, 
‘where the direct application of force is the condition for ruling-class 
surplus-extraction, the very difficulties of increasing productive 
potential through the improvement of the productive forces may 
encourage the expenditure of surplus to enhance precisely the capacity 
for the application of force. In this way, the ruling class can increase its 
capacity to exploit the direct producers, or acquire increased means of 
production (land, labour, tools) through military methods. Rather than 
being accumulated, the economic surplus is here systematically diverted 
from reproduction to unproductive labour.’35 


On the other hand, there is another sense in which private ‘political’ 
power is an essential condition of capitalist production and is, in fact, 
the form assumed by the ‘autonomy’ of the economic sphere. The 
capitalist is, of course, subject to the imperatives of accumulation and 
competition which oblige him to expand surplus-value; and the 
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labourer is bound to the capitalist not simply by the latter’s personal 
authority but by the laws of the market which dictate the sale of 
labour-power. In these senses, it is the ‘autonomous’ laws of the 
economy and capital ‘in the abstract’ which exercise power, not 
the capitalist willfully imposing his personal authority upon labour. 
Nevertheless, what the ‘abstract’ laws of capitalist accumulation compel 
the capitalist to do—and what the impersonal laws of the labour- 
market enable him to do—is precisely to exercise an unprecedented 
degree of control over production. ‘The law of capitalist accumulation, 
metamorphosed by economists into pretended (sic) law of nature, in- 
reality merely states that the very nature of accumulation excludes 
every diminution in the degree of exploitation’ ;36 and this means firm 
command of the labour process, even an internal legal code, to ensure 
the reduction of necessary labour-time and the production of maximum 
surplus value within a fixed period of work. The need for a ‘directing 
authority’, as Marx explains, is intensified in capitalist production both 
by the highly socialized, cooperative nature of production—a basic 
condition of its high productivity—and by the antagonistic nature off. 
an exploitive relationship based on the demand for maximum extraction ` 
of surplus value. 


Capitalist production truly begins, argues Marx, only when the sub- 
jection of labour to capital becomes ‘real’ rather than simply ‘formal’— 
that is, when this subjection actually transforms the labour-process 
itself. This occurs ‘when each individual capital employs simultaneously 
a comparatively large number of labourers; when consequently the 
labour-process is carried on on an extensive scale and yields, relatively, 
large quantities of products. A greater number of labourers working _ 
together at the same time, in one place (or, if you will, in the same 
field of labour), in order to produce the same sort of commodity under 
the mastership of one capitalist, constitutes, both historically and 
logically, the starting point of capitalist production.’37 


A fundamental condition of this transformation is capital’s control of 
the labour-process. In other words, capitalist production, with its 
cooperative, collective character, begins when direct ‘political’ power 
is introduced into the production process itself, as a basic condition 
of production: “By the cooperation of numerous wage-labourers, the 
sway of capital develops into a requisite for carrying on the labour- 
process itself, into a real requisite of production. That a capitalist 
should command on the field of production is now as indispensable 
as that a general should command on the field of battle.’38 


In pre-capitalist societies, cooperative production was simple and - 
sporadic, though sometimes it had, as Marx puts it, ‘colossal effects’— 
for example, under the command of Asiatic and Egyptian kings or 
Etruscan theocrats. The special characteristic of capitalism is its ` 
systematic and continuous cooperative production. The political 
significance of this development in production is expressed by Marx 
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37 Capital I, p. 305. “Working together’ means in an integrated and cooperative 
division of labour, not just working under one roof. 3° Capital I, p. 313. 


himself: ‘This power of Asiatic and Egyptian kings, Esruscan theocrats, ete., 
has in modern socisty been transferred to the capitalist, whether he be an 
isolated, or as in joint-stock companies, a collective capitalist.’ 


The issue here is not whether capitalist control is more ‘despotic’ than 
the harsh personal authoritarianism of the slave-driver with whip in 
band; nor whether capitalist exploitation is more oppressive than the 
demands of a rent-hungry feudal lord. The degree of control exercised 
by capital over production is not necessarily dependent upon its degree 
of ‘despotism’. To some extent, control is imposed not by personal 
authority but by the impersonal exigencies of machine production and 
the technical integration of the labour-process (though this can be 
exaggerated and, in any case, the need for technical integration is itself 
to a great extent imposed by the compulsions of capitalist accumulation 
and the demands of the appropriator). Furthermore, while capital, 
with its absolute property in the means of production, has at its dis- 
posal new forms of purely ‘economic’ coercion—such as the power to 
close plants—the nature of its control of the labour-process is in part 
conditioned by its ack of direct coercive force. In a sense, the intricate 
and hierarchical organization and supervision of the labour-process as 
a means of increasing surplus in prodsvfios is a substitute for a coercive 
power of surplus-sx/raction. The nature of the free working class is 
also such that new forms of workers’ organization and resistance are 
built into the production process. In any case, capitalist control, in 
different circumstances, can be exercised in ways ranging from the most 
‘despotic’ organization (¢.g. “Taylorism’) to varying degrees of 
‘workers’ control’ (though the pressures against the latter inherent in 
the structure of capitalist accumulation should not be underestimated). 
Whatever specific forms capitalist control may take, however, its 
essential conditions remain: in no other system of production is work 
so thoroughly disciplined and organized, and no other organization of 
production is so directly responsive to the demands of appropriation. 


There are, then, two critical points about the capitalist organization 
of production which help to account for the peculiar character of the 
‘political’ in capitalist society and to situate the ero#owy in the political 
arena: first, the unprecedented degree to which the organization of 
production is integrated with the organization of appropriation; and 
second, the scope and generality of that integration, the virtually 
universal extent to which production in society as a whole comes under 
the control of the capitalist appropriator.40 The corollary of these 


39 Capstal I, p. 316. Emphasis added. 

40 Chattel slavery ıs the pre-capitalist form of class exploitation in which it might be 
most convincingly argued that the exploiter exercises 2 continuous and direct control 
over production; but leaving aside the many questions surrounding the nature and 
degree of the slave-owner’s control of the labour-process, one thing is clear: that 
even among the very few societies in which slavery has been widespread, ıt has never 
come close to the generality of wage-labour in advanced capitalist societies but has 
always been accompanied, and possibly exceeded, by other forms of production. For 
example, m the Roman Empire, where ancient slavery reached its culmination in 
the slave latifundia, peasant producers still outnumbered slaves. Even if independent 
producers were subject to various forms of surplusextrestion, large sections of 
preduction remained outside the scope of direct control by an exploiting class. It can 
be argued, too, that this was not accidental; that the nature of slave-production made 


developments in production is that the appropriator relinquishes direct 
political power in the conventional, public sense, and loses many of the 
traditional forms of personal control over the lives of labourers ow/side 
the immediate production process which were available to pre-capitalist 
appropriators. New forms of indirect class control pass into the ‘imper- 
sonal’ hands of the state. At the same time, if capitalism—with its, 
juridically free working class and its impersonal economic powers— 
removes many spheres of personal and social activity from direct class 
control, it can be argued that human life generally is drawn more 
firmly than ever into the impersonal orbit of the production process.— 
Directly or indirectly, the demands and discipline of capitalist 
production, imposed by the exigencies of capitalist appropriation and 
accumulation, bring within their sphere of influence—and thus under 
the sway of capital—an enormous range of activity and exercise an 
unprecedented control over the disposal of Awe, within and without 
the production process. 


These developments betoken the existence of a differentiated ‘economich. 
sphere and ‘economic laws’. Their full significance, however, may be 
obscured by viewing them only in this light. It is at least as important 
to regard them as a transformation of the political sphere. In one sense, 
the integration of production and appropriation represents the ultimate 
‘privatization’ of politics, to the extent that functions formerly associ- 
ated with a coercive Political power—centralized or ‘parcellized’—are 
now firmly lodged in the private sphere, as functions of a private 
appropriating class relieved of obligations to fulfil larger social pur- 
poses. In another sense, it represents the expalsion of politics from 
sphere in which it has always been directly implicated. Direct political, 
coercion is excluded from the process of surplus-extraction and 
removed to a stale that generally intervenes only indirectly in the 
relations of production; and surplus-extraction ceases to be an immedi- 
ately political issue. This means that the focus of class struggle necess- 
arily changes. As always, the disposition of surplus labour remains the 
central issue of class conflict; but now, that issue is no longer dis- 
tinguishable from the organization of production. The struggle over 
appropriation appears not as a political struggle but as a battle over the 
terms and conditions of work. 


The Localization of Class Struggle 


To the extent that surplus-extraction and appropriation—not pro- 
duction—have been the central issues in class struggle, capitalism is 
unique in its concentration of class struggle ‘at the point of production’, - 
precisely because it is only in capitalism that the organization of pro- 
duction and of appropriation so completely coincide. It is also unique 
in its transformation of struggles over appropriation into apparently , 
non-political contests. For example, while the wage-struggle in capital- 


its generaltration impossible; that not the least obstacle to its further expansion was 
its dependence on direct coercion and military power; and that, conversely, the 
uniquely universal character of capitalist production and its capacity to subordinate 
virtually all production to the demands of exploitation is inextricably bound up with 
the ‘differentiation of the economic and the political’. 


ism may be perceived as merely ‘economic’ (‘economism’), the same is 
not true of the res#-struggle waged by medieval peasants, even though 
the issue in both cases is the disposition of surplus labour and its 
relative distribution between direct producers and exploiting appro- 
priators. However fierce the struggle over wages may be, the wage- 
relationship itself—as Marx points out—remains intact: the basis of 
the appropriator’s extractive powers—the status of his property and 
the propertylessness of the labourer—are not immediately at stake. 
Struggles over rent, to the extent that appropriation rests on ‘extra- 
economic’ powers, tend more immediately to implicate property 
rights, political powers and jurisdictions. 


Class conflict in capitalism is, therefore, to a considerable extent encap- 
sulated within the individual unit of production; and this gives class 
struggle a special character.4! Each individual plant, a highly organized 
and integrated unity with its own hierarchy and structure of authority, 
contains within it the main sources of class conflict. At the same time, 
class struggle enters directly into the organization of production: that 
is, the management of antagonistic relations of production is insep- 
arable from the management of the production process itself. While 
class conflict remains an integral part of the production process which 
it must not disrupt, class struggle must in a sense be domesticated. 


Class conflict, therefore, generally breaks into open war only when it 
goes outdoors, particularly since the coercive arm of capital is outside 
the wall of the productive unit. This means that when there are violent 
confrontations, they are usually not directly between capital and labour. 
It is not capital itself but the state that conducts class conflict when it 
intermittently breaks outside the walls and takes more violent form. 
The armed power of capital thus usually remains in the background; 
and when class domination makes itself felt as direct and personal 
coercive force, it appears in the guise of an ‘autonomous’ and ‘neutral’ 
state. 


The transformation of ‘political’ into ‘economic’ conflicts and the 
location of struggles ‘at the point of production’ also tend to make 
class struggle in capitalism /oca/ and particularistic. In this respect, the 
organization of capitalist production itself resists the working class 
unity which capitalism is supposed to encourage. On the one hand, the 
nature of the capitalist economy—its national, even supra-national, 
character, the interdependence of its constituent parts, the homo- 
genization of work produced by the capitalist labour-process—make 
both necessary and possible a working class consciousness and class 
organization on a mass scale. This is the aspect of capitalism’s effects 
on class-consciousness that Marxist theory has so often emphasized. 
On the other hand, the development of this consciousness and this 
organization must take place against the centrifugal force of capitalist 
production and its ‘privatization’ of political issues. 





41 This and the following two paragraphs are based on my article ‘For Sale: Strategics 
for Wining the Cless Struggle’, concerning management consultant seminars 
on the prevention of unions, in Canadian Disrension, vol. 14, no. 1, July-August, 1979, 
pp. 13-16. 


The consequences of this centrifugal effect—if not sufficiently accounted 
for by theories of class-consciousness—have often been remarked upon 
by observers of industrial relations who have noted the growing rather 
than declining importance of ‘domestic’ struggles in contemporary 
capitalism. While the concentration of working class battles on the 
domestic front may detract from the political and xmiversal character of} 
these struggles, it does not necessarily imply a declining militancy. The 
paradoxical effect of capitalism’s differentiation of the economic and 
the political is that wmilitascy and political consciousness have become 
separate issues. It is worth considering, by contrast, that modern~ 
revolutions have tended to occur where the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction has been less developed; where it has coexisted with other 
modes of production—notably peasant production; where ‘extra- 
economic’ compulsion has played a greater role in the organization of 
production and the extraction of surplus labour; and where the state 
has acted not only as a support for appropriating classes but as a ‘pre- 
capitalist’ appropriator in its own right—in short, where economic 
struggle has been inseparable from political conflict and where thee, 
state—as a more visibly centralized and universal class enemy—has 
served as a focus for mass struggle. Even in more developed capitalist 
societies, mass militancy tends to emerge in response to ‘extra-economic’ 
compulsion, particularly in the form of oppressive action by the state, 
and also varies in proportion to the state’s involvement in struggles 
over the terms and conditions of work. 


These considerations again raise questions about the sense in which 
it is appropriate to regard working class ‘economism’ in advanced 
capitalist societies as reflecting an ‘undeveloped’ state of class-con-_- 
sciousness, as many socialists do. Seen from the perspective of historical 
process, it can be said to represent a wore, rather than a less, advanced 
stage of development. If this stage is to be surpassed in tum, it is 
important to recognize that, in a sense, the so-called ‘economism’ of 
working class attitudes does not so much reflect a lack of political 
consciousness as an objective shift in the location of ‘politics’, a change 
in the arena and the objects of political struggle inherent in the very 
structure of capitalist production. 


These are some of the ways in which capitalist production tends to 
transform ‘political’ into ‘economic’ struggles. There are, it is true, 
certain trends in contemporary capitalism which may work to counter- 
act these tendencies. The national and international integration of the 
advanced capitalist economy increasingly shifts the problems of capitalist 
accumulation from the individual enterprise to the ‘macro-economic’ 
sphere. It is possible that capital’s powers of appropriation—which the ~ 
state has so far left intact, indeed reproduced and reinforced—will be ` 
subverted by capitals own growing need for the state—not only to 
facilitate capitalist planning, to assume liabilities or to conduct and “ 
contain class conflict, but also to perform the social functions aban- 
doned by the appropriating class, indeed to counteract its anti-social 
effects. At the same time, insofar as capital in its mounting crises 
demands, and obtains, the state’s complicity in its anti-social purposes, 
that state may increasingly become a prime target of resistance in 
advanced capitalist countries—as it hes been in every successful 


modern revolution. The effect of this may be to overcome the particu- 
larism and the ‘economism’ imposed on the class struggle by the 
capitalist system of production, with its differentiation of the economic 
and the political. 


In any case, the strategic lesson to be learned from the transfer of 
‘political’ issues to the ‘economy’ is not that class struggles osgb? to be 
primarily concentrated in the economic sphere or ‘at the point of pro- 
duction’. Nor does the division of ‘political’ functions between class 
and state mean that power in capitalism is so diffused throughout civil 
society that the state ceases to have any specific and privileged role as a 
locus of power and a target of political action—or, alternatively, that 
everything és the ‘state’. Indeed, the opposite is true. The division of 
labour between class and state means not so much that power is diffuse, 
but, on the contrary, that the state—which represents the coercive 
‘moment’ of capitalist class domination, embodied in the most highly 
specialized, exclusive, and centralized monopoly of social force—is 
ultimately ‘the decisive point of concentration for all power in society.’42 


Struggles at the point of production, then—even in their ‘economic’ 
aspects as struggles over the terms of sale of labour-power or over the 
conditions of production—remain incomplete as long as they do not 
extend to the locus of power on which capitalist property, with its 
control of production and appropriation, ultimately rests. At the same 
time, purely ‘political’ battles, over the power to govern and rule, 
remain unfinished until they implicate not only the institutions of the 
state but the political powers that have been ‘privatized’ and trans- 
ferred to the economic sphere. In this sense, the very differentiation of 
the ‘economic’ and the ‘political’ in capitalism—the symbiotic division 
of labour between class and state—is precisely what makes the say 
of ‘economic’ and ‘political’ struggles essential. If Marxist theory is to 
make good its practical claims and map the terrain of political action, 
it should not reinforce the false appearances which keep the two spheres 
apart. 





42 I owe this phrase to Perry Anderson. 
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The House of Windsor Tom Nairn 


Genuine socialists have always detested the Windsor monarchs. They _ 
appear to confront a nation sucked into helpless crown-worship, without a 
single ounce of decent republicanism in its make-up. While they dream of 
communism, the country has not advanced out of this old feudal rhapsody. 
The ‘serious’ bourgeois Sunday papers lead their bloodshot cousins into new 
levels of hysteria. Given the opportunity Labour councillors slobber over the 
Regal fingers and the Dynastic feet. Huge crowds and street fetes in Jubilee 
year testified to the continuing popularity of monarchy. 


Yet the socialist challenge to this vast bewichment is often noticeably feeble. | 
“Parasites and Scroungers!’, to quote a recent anti-Jubilee leaflet handed™ 
round by one group. ‘The cost of all this frippery|’, as William Hamilton and 
others from the fading non-conformist traditions of the labour movement 
tend to say. Marxists sometimes go beyond these homilies, but it is usually 
to give a standard, somewhat mechanical dismissal in theic own terms: 
monarchy is a deliberately maintained illusion, a class opiate meant to dull 
and divert class consciousness. Our ruling class has always been strong on 
ideology, far superior to coercion as a method of domination when it can be 
made to work; this is one of its strongest ideological arms, and certainly one 
which works. 


This is good enough, as far as it goes. However, few really feel it és far enough. ` 
Confronted by the appalling popularity of monarchy, it is not enough to 
choke with despairing indignation, or console onself with tales of the one or 
two honest Queen-haters there were in the pub last Saturday night. Such 
attitudes lead either to a sort of disgust with popular unreason—the masses 
who let themselves be duped by a meretricious show—or to romantic \ 
notions of a people not raa/ly fooled by it all, secretly commonsenaical 
behind the Union-Jack façade. 


Both notions are dangerous to socialism. It is much more important to ask 
what are the historical reasons for the Great-British monarch’s specific 
character. These cannot be reduced to abstract considerations of ideology and 
class. Furthermore, it is these same characteristics which help us to grasp 
the causes of the institution’s popularity. The British people are not daft 
because they still adore a Crowned Head; but they are the victims of a 
political culture which is in certain definable aspects retarded and limited. 
These peculiar limitations descend from the experience of empire, and are 
rooted ın the nature of the existing state. It is useless to criticize monarchy in 
isolation from these things. On the death of Queen Anne in 1714, the 
British ruling class invited the monarch of an obscure German princely state 
to step into her shoes. They did this to ensure the preservation of the social 
order established by the limited bourgeois revolutions of the previous 
century—1640 and 1688. It was essential that the new dynasty should be 
controllable, and Protestant. No other formula would guarantee the 1689 Bill 
of Rights, and the union with a mainly presbyterian Scotland achieved only 
seven years carlier. 
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The dynastic pretext for the change lay in the Hanoverians’ distant blood 
connection to the old Stuart line. However, this was a secondary (though 
still quite important) technical question. Their distance, their Protestantiam, 
and their forelgnness were what counted. At home the Electors of Hanover 
were petty absolute rulers of the kind that still dominated the European 
political landscape. But the British ¢lite-calculated, correctly enough, that the 
culture-shock of transplantation from their small homeland to a great 
mercantile state would keep them quiet. 


Much more was at stake here than the desire for a quiet life. The post-1688 
ruling caste of landlords and merchants dreaded the return of absolute 
kingship—still the normal form of government almost everywhere else. To 
gain some idea of the universe of mummified reaction which kingship 
represented at that time, one need only consult Perry Anderson’s analysis of 
the period in his Linsages of the Absolutist Stats. It was still a world of 
benighted despots, showing few signs of following the Dutch or English 
path of revolution. The closer Stuart pretendere—with a far better blood- 
claim to the throne than George I—yeamed to return the British Isles to that 
world of sanctified traditionalism. We should remember that the threat was 
not finally dispelled until thirty-two years after George was brought in, with 
the defeat of Charles Edward Stuart’s rebellion at Culloden in 1746. 


This was the negative side of the installation of the House of Hanover (who 
only retitled themselves as the House of Windsor in 1917, driven by a wave 
of anti-German feeling). But the positive aspect of the operation was more 
important. As well as preventing the return of Catholic Absolutism, the new 
family was forced to adapt itself to the character of the post-1688 state. This 
was—and still remains—the crucial point. From the outset the modern UK 
monarchy has been one part of a distinctive state-system. 


Betraying the Revolution 


In the late-feudal world the British state was of course a revolutionary force. 
It was the first great achievement of bourgeois revolution, transcending the 
city-state limits of earlier forms of middle-class power. The enormous 
impetus it gained from the break-through would carry it, in a short space of 
time, to the defeat of France and a headlong career of colonial expansion. 


And yet, this astonishing creation still unavoidably bore the marks of its 
epoch. This first-born capitalist state—like the first-born socialist states of the 
zoth century—suffered profound deformations which reflected its struggle 
against the hostile world-environment. Until 1746 its very existence was in 
doubt. The Bourbons and Hapsburgs were at the door, waiting on one false 
move from the upstart. They had powerful internal allies still eager to undo 
the Revolution Settlement, not all of them in Ireland or the Scottish 
Highlands. 


The monarchy was an important pert of the pattern of betrayal of the 
revolution. The penalty of being first into the new political universe was that 
the ruling clique had to feel its way into permanent hegemony, through along 
process of shifts and strategems. Judged in the light of the radical republican- 
ism that had flowered during the revolutions themselves, these were 
sbameful concessions. The gilded empiricism of the 18th century state could 
easily be depicted—and was—es an abject surrender to the epoch. Just as 
Soviet Russia can be caricatured as re-borm Tsariam, so the Old Corruption of 
Walpole and Pitt could be seen as no better than the other axciens regimes of 
the continent. 


In effect, the post-1688 political system could not help being a bastard form. 

It cleared a path towards bourgeois egalitarianism, the more rational 
constitutional order of the 19th century—yet never, itself, quite arrived in 
that novel world. The original great capitalist state never became a typical one. 
The ruling class fell foul of its own pragmatism, and became locked in the 
bizarre illogic of its transitional polity. To begin, with the Hanoverian kings 
were merely a part of that odd compromise position. Afraid of a return to Y 
Divine Right, the governing class did not feel able to dispense with kingship ‘ 
altogether. Quite rightly, they thought that a show-crown would help them 
to keep authority, both internally and in foreign affairs. Such a stage or 
‘constitutional’ monarchy could help overawe a still unpoliticized people at ~ 
home, and keep their end up in transactions with the continental despots. To 
this purpose, the oligarchy embarked upon a mighty programme of show- 
manship whose fruits are with us still. They were helped by the 1745 revolt, 
and the paroxysms of bourgeois relief which followed its defeat. 


However, this primitive version of la socidtd du spectacle registered quite’ 
limited success. It was not in fact simple to transfigure the ‘wee German 
lairds’ into an acceptable simulacrum of Great-Power Monarchy, and—as 
early 19th century radical history showed—popular scepticism about thes, 
institution remained fairly strong. The personal limitations of early specimens 
of the family had constricted the campaign; George ITs dotage and the 
debauchery of the Prince Regent threatened to cripple it altogether. In the 
Royal Pavilion at Brighton, the true spirit of absolute kingship wreaked 
comic vengeance upon its phoney successors. 


The usual myth is that Queen Victoria cured all that, through the personal 
charisma of a genuinely bourgeois monarch: prudish, sober, penny-pinching 
and deferential to the norms of a middle-class state. School text books have 
always dropped a veil of decency over the preceding decades, with suspect 
insouciance (incidentally, this is one reason why the Regency has qualified eo 
notably as a period for romantic historical fiction). One recognizes here a 
typical idealist inversion of the historical process: a personality is made 
responsible for the change, rather than a materiel change for the personality. 
In reality it was military and colonial succese that transfigured the stodgy 
British monarchy into the Disneyish charade of modern times. The British 
state’s victory over the more radical bourgeois revolution in France had been , 
the key. It is as if—pursuing the analogy with socialist states mentioned 
before—the Brezhnev régime were to conduct a successful conquest of 
China and carve up the whole Asian continent afterwards. Even the most 
doltish and reptilian of Establishments could hardly fail to acquire a new 
lease of life. 


In the context of the times, the Windsor regime’s successes were if anything 
greater than that. Fora period, it virtually ‘occupied’ the world. The advances 
of its industrial revolution delivered continents into its paws, in a way that 
no subsequent state would ever be able to emulate. The rich life-blood of a 
world’s wealth rushed to its head, lending a new magnificence and meaning 
to its mediocre dynasty. It is true that only a distinctly more perit-bosrgeois ` 
life-style in the Royal Household made it quite acceptable to the newly-rich 
middle classes; however, this was only the necessary condition of the 
apotheosis, not its cause. Moral retrenchment was a petty price for external } 
glory; and the glory was reflected from the state’s position of primacy and 
imperial dominance. 


Imperial Counter-Revolution 


It was imperial domination that provided the Crown with its brightest jewel 
in both the figurative and literal senses of the word. India provided the 


material basis for enveloping the working class in bourgeois mythology. It 
also provided the Kob-i-noor, the largest uncut jewel in the world, which to 
this day is mounted in the cereominial Crown. 


Such remarkable external success had deep internal repercussions. It served 
to fix the old, transitional polity of England into an unbreakable shell. What 
could possibly be wrong with a society which had won these triumphs ? The 
newer bourgeoisie of an industrial century was won over, first to tolerance 
then to love of the bastard-state. All the marks of crypto-feudalism were 
rhapsodized Into supreme virtues. That generally backward-looking, sham- 
bolic character inflicted upon it by historical isolation turned into 2 manifesta- 
tion of racial wisdom: the British gift for peaceable non-radical change. 


Basking in its ‘golden age’ of colonial depredation, the new Anglo-Scottish 
bourgeoisie felt no particular need to reform and modernize its state system. 
The ramshackle machinery was simply patched up and expanded where 
necessary. Dynasty and all Political sloth was justified as /eissex-fure; 
ideological somnolence was under-written by the new, romantic myth of 
origins—a sickly travesty from which the Revolution drained away 
altogether, and where Charles I became a tragic hero. At the core of this 
system, all the vital features of the 18th century compromise remained intact 
(as they do today): hierarchy, deference, a civil-based elitism, gentlemanly 
secrecy in government, ‘amateur’ administration, and so on. This is the 
context that explains the new role of the monarchy in modern Great Britain— 
or, it is more strictly accurate to say, in a Britain which has refused to become 
‘modern’ for so long that it is now incapable of the jump without revolution. 
From mid-Victorian times onward, as the Westminster polity slumped into 
ever more convinced inertia and self-satisfaction, dynastic matters grew pro- 
portionately more significant. Under the Empire, socio-political conservatism 
was registering a success without precedent. Kingship became fhe mighty 
expression of this tendency—a tendency which, of course, could not help 
being really popular in nature, and basically affecting the development of 
Britain’s working class movements. 


The British monarchs do not stand alone in the social sky (as fairy-tale 
accounts pretend). They are surrounded by a necrophiliac state-order 
groaning with beautified relics, rusty talismans and mystic precedents. 
Reconstruction of this tomb was a first priority of the post-1945 Labour 
Government. The Crown rests, as it has done since the Revolution, upon a 
narrow but determined civil élite devoted to the sapient management of that 
mass passivity linked to empire. It is the whole pre-modern hegemony which 
supplies the climate of British Royalty. Without the former, the latter would 
at once lose the peculiar ideal power and popularity it still enjoys. 


This is why it is quite misleading to compare the Windsors to other surviving 
forms of monarchy. It ig true that some modern states (like Denmark or 
Sweden) have retained a ceremonial dynasty in preference to an elected 
president. But this is the obverse of what happened in the United Kingdom. 
Here an archaic state-order has employed—one might say over-employed— 
the symbolism of monarchy to avoid moderniration. The Windsors are not 
really bicycling kings and queens, egalitarian monarchs. They are the 
essential tools of a social conservatism which has successfully disabled both 
egalitarianism and political democracy. 


Compensation for Defeat 


As British imperialism shrank and the regime wobbled on the long 
downward course, the Crown swelled in importance, Each new retreat was 


accompanied by louder Royal salvoes, more obsequious slaverings from the 
high bourgeois Establishment and more hystrical flag-waving down below. 
In general, a Crowned Head is supposed to function as a palpable image of 
continuity and reassurance; here, it acts as a powerful guarantee of stifling 
over-continuity and Empire-style complacency. 


It would be a much happer situation if Queen Elizabeth were functioning as 
an opiate to forestall the coming socialist revolution. The truth is many 
degrees more dismal. She and her pyramid of lackeys constitute a dead-weight 
repressing—so to speak—the revolution before last in Britain. Their ideo- 
logical force is built upon a now ancient loss of radical nerve by the bour- 
geoisic itself—upon the inner capitulation of last century, most strikingly 
expressed for us by the virtual disappearance of middle-class republicanism 
in Victoria’s reign. The ‘magic’ of our monarchs is the sweet odour of decay 
arising from this mountainous dunghill of unfinished bourgeois business. 


The particular, exaggerated popularity Royalty enjoys is the voice of a still- 
active social conservatism. It is one manifestation of a nation which turned 
its back on the pains of progress generations ago, then grew unable to do 
anything else. Now, each new half-hearted and knock-kneed failure to ‘put 
Britain on its feet again’ is followed by a relapse into Tolkien-like reveries of 
compensation, The Dynasty is essential for this. Thus, the Labour Party 
launched its last white-hot painless revolution in 1964-67; a decade after- 
wards it presided over the Silver Jubilee and quite openly prayed for North 
Sea oil to make the Golden event of 2002 possible. Oil will keep the invalid 
carriage going as the empire once did. At the end Sir David Owen’s 
Government will stage a 21st Century Spectacular making the Jubilee look 
like a village féte. 


It is odious, but not surprising, that so much of the working class in four 
countries remains enthralled by this geriatric symbolism. The social 
conservatism in question is sof a confidence-trick practised on them by 
the governors (although of course there are clements of this in the stage- 
management of the Royals). It is a deeply-embedded cast of mind, and one 
not yet shattered by mass experience. Imperialism has left behind a detritus far 
bigger than superficial judgements on the left admit, and several generations 
have squeered this substance into compacted, resistant form. It is transmitted 
in a thousand ways through the capillary vessels of popular culture, as well as 
whipped up by Ministers and press barons. 


For this reason counter-hysteria against the Queen has small effect. 
Denunciations of what she costs, or how many acres she owns, are a futile 
sidetrack. This is not in any way a counsel of despair. It goes without saying 
that an uncompromising republicanism will remain central to all the non- 
Labourist forms of socialism in Britain. However, there is little value in 
abusing the Monarch herself, in isolation from the decrepit Cathedral-State 
where she is enthroned. When this edifice is at last shaken down it will bury 
her dynasty in its ruins. Unable to raise much public protest against these 
orgies, socialists can take some comfort from the fact that the ruling class is 
losing its marbles. As one stone after another falls on its head off the 
crumbling old pagoda, the ancient Windsor Weltansrbasmg will give way too. 
The Observer and the BBC will go on stuffing royalist polyfilla into the cracks 
as long as they can. But the foundations themselves are collapsing under the 
added stresses of world recession, political divisions and nationalist agitation 
in Ireland, Scotland and Wales. Rather than squirming socialists ought to 
plan—lI hope with at least a measure of optimism—for the day when the rulers 
admit that the old building is uninhabitable, and come out of it fighting. 
Reprinted from Sosialist Challenge, June 1977. 


AK 


communication 


On Sneevliet, the Dutch Communist 
Party and the February Strike of 1941 


At the very end of the article by Michael Williams on the Dutch revolutionary 
Henk Sneevliet (NLR 123) there is a misleading remark which calls for 
rectification. It is of relatively little importance for the main argument of the 
article, but in my opinion it expresses a tendency common to much Marxist 
historiography, and for that reason too is worth commenting on. Besides, 
the episode involved is of great intrinsic interest, even if it does not concern 
the principal subject of the piece, namely Sneevliet’s work in Indonesia. 


Williams writes that ‘with the Nazi invasion of the Netherlands in May 1940, 
Sneevliet transformed the sap (Revolutionary Socialist Workers’ Party) 
- into the Marx, Lenin, Luxemburg Front (1) and established the first 
resistance movement. In February 1941 the MLL organized strikes in Amster- 
dam in protest against the persecution of the city’s Jewish population’ 
(p. 90). 


I doubt that Sneevliet’s group may be credited with constituting the ‘first 
resistance movement’. In the first months following the occupation there 
was actually rather little active resistance activity. A former comrade of 
Sneevliet, Dirk Schilp, mentions as the first significant action of this kind 
the two ‘open letters’ spread by Henriëtte Roland Holst—to intellectuals and 
students—in October 1940. ‘Before that time there wasn’t very much done; 
everyone was looking around.’! On the other hand there was another kind 
of—passive—resistance. The background is the following. 


The Netherlands capitulated on 15 May 1940, on the day following the 
massive acrial bombardment of Rotterdam. On 29 June fell, by accident, the 
birthday of Prince Bernhard, husband of the then Princess Juliana. Whatever 
may now be known about Bernhard, at that moment he functioned as a 
general rallying-point for the anti-Nazi Dutch. The birthday was publicly 
celebrated, against the explicit instructions of the German Generalkommissar 
Friedrich Wimmer; the action was blamed by the Nazis on ‘British propa- 
ganda’ (the Dutch Royal Family had left the country for Britain on May 13). 
This mass public flouting of an occupation command was no doubt a 





1 Schilp, Dromen van de resolutie, Armsterdam-Antwerp, 1967, p. 150. This statement 
perhaps underestimates the attitude of resistance adopted by most of the Dutch 
population to the Nazification of the Netherlands under the Reichskomusear Seyse- 
Inquart, and to the antisemitic activities of the Dutch Nazis. This attitude was 
admittedly ambiguous, expressed in bourgeois circles by the formation in 1940 of 
the non-fascist but ‘realist’ and tolerated Naderlandse Unie. 


consideration in the determination of the position of the Dutch Communist 
Party, which I shall come to in a moment. 


In November 1940 Jews were excluded from public office and professions 
in the Netherlands. There followed, among other actions, a strike of students 
and professors at Leiden University, which was as a consequence effectively 
closed. This movement spread to other higher education institutions. 


Meanwhile, the various groups and parties of the socialist and labour move- 
ment were—slowly—organizing themselves into resistance forces, parallel 
with the Organgists. I would not know how to judge claims of ‘priority’ in 
this respect, from supporters of Sneevliet or of any of the many other groups, 
large and small, which made up the Dutch left at that time. But in any case 
the first and greatest success of the labour opposition was the ‘February 
Strike’, which so far eclipsed everything that had gone before that it must by 
considered the real beginning of the Left Resistance. 


The story of the strike—very nearly a unique event in Nazi-occupied lands— 
is briefly the following. According to the report of the Amsterdam $s and 
Police Chief, Hans Albin Rauter, a German Sicherheitspolizei patrol entered 
a cafe in a Jewish district of Amsterdam in which it was suspected that a 
meeting of a secret self-defence group was being held. The patrol was— 
again according to the report—attacked. To this day, however, the precise 
course of events remains obscure. But we do know that in retribution the 
Naxis ordered the arrest of 425 Jews, an order carried out on 22-23 February. 
Of these, 379 were finally transported to Mauthausen concentration camp. 
There were two survivors.? 


According to the multi-volume official history of the occupation written by 
Professor Lou de Jong (who cannot be suspected of pro-Communist sym- 
pathies): ‘Amsterdam was deeply disturbed. The Dutch Communist Party, 
which since the summer of 1940 had been operating illegally, quickly spread 
an anonymous call for a strike. That was the spark that set off the dynamite. 
On the morning of Tuesday 25 February the factories emptied. The trams 
ran into the depots. Shops were shut. And so the strike, which lasted until 
the 26th, became a powerful demonstration of solidarity with the persecuted. 
The example of the capital was followed by enterprises in the Zaanstreek, 
Hilversum and Utrecht.” 


It was in fact the Communist Party (CPN) district leader who decided, on 
Saturday 22 February, to spread news of the round-up of Jews among the 
Amsterdam working class (accurate news propagation was of course difficult 
in the absence of a free press). And it was the national leadership of the crn, 
in consultation with the district, which resolved on Sunday 23 to issue an 
unsigned manifesto calling for a strike, the first demand being the release 
of the arrested Jews. According to B. Sijes, by 1 pm on the 24th, nearly the 
whole of Amsterdam was on strike. This is literally true: the strike involved 
some 300,000 persons, The cen even organized a demonstration in the city 
centre, which was dispersed by firearms. 


On the evening of the 25th an ss Totenkopf battalion entered Amsterdam, 
on a number of occasions using firearms and, with police help, making 


2 See Kurt Zentner, Uhestrierts Geschichte des Widerstandes in Dentschland und Exrepa, 
Munich, 1966, p. 217. Zentner cites Rauter to the effect that the transportation was 
first to Buchenwald, which is confirmed by B. Sijes, De Februers-staking, Amsterdam, 
1961. 

3 De Jong, Algemene Gesvhisdents der Nederlanden, Part XI (Nederland in da iwesde 
wereldeer eg), Utrecht-Antwerp, 1958, p. 385. 


arrests throughout the night. Early next morning the strike appeared to be 
over; but it was relaunched in the afternoon in the municipal enterprises, the 
shipyards, the Fokker works, the railway goods yards and so on. The 
Waffen-SS in particular was then used to force the strikers, demonstrators 
and leaflet distributors into submission. This description is taken from Nazi 
sources; and the Naxis were well aware of the Communist Party’s role in the 
events, and of course quite capable, through their informers or spies, of dis- 
tlnguishing the various Marxist groups one from another.‘ It was the surprise 
element in the strike together with its truly wass character that in spite of 
everything made it a success, in itself 2nd seen in historical perspective, 
though it did not save the arrested Jews. 


The February strike is in fact 2 famous episode in Dutch history (which is 
still publicly commemorated by thousands of people cach year). To refer to 
it as the work of Sneevliet’s group without mentioning the overwhelmingly 
important role of the Communist Party would be a little like writing about 
the Second World War while forgetting to mention the Soviet Union. The 
above-cited Sijes, whose book on the February strike is by far the most 
thorough in existence, has only three references to Sneevliect’s organization 
(twice as the rsap and once as the ‘Derde Front’): on its formal dissolution 
by the Nazis; on its propaganda activity (six manifestoes issued in February); 
and on its inability effectively to organize a strike: “The illegal rsp... was 
small, amounting in June 1941, three months after the February strike, to 
about 150 persons, 30 groups of 5 persons, spread over the whole land. 
Behind De Waarberd on the other hand stood a political party, the Communist 
Party of the Netherlands, which possessed an apparatus capable of spreading 
the strike propaganda directly among the workers in factories and work- 
shops.” 


Thus the crn, with 1,200 organized activists in Amsterdam alone, was able 
to ‘complement its calls for action . . . with action itself in the enterprises’.; 


I do not want to be unfair to Sneevlict, who was undoubtedly 2 good and 
brave revolutionary. But it does seem to me pointless to recreate him as 2 
hero in a new revolutionary myth (new in any case for the insular British) 
now that the old Stalinian varieties are outworn. 


The already mentioned Dirk Schilp bas by the way some critical comments 
to make on Sneevliet in connexion with the period immediately preceding 
the war and with the occupation. ‘I disagreed with Sneevlict on a very 
important point’, he eays. ‘I stood on the position that you can want what 
you like for Europe, but as long as fascism is in power and remains strong 
and is not defeated, you can write socialism off. Sneevliet of course agreed 
that fascism had to be defeated. But he believed that this only had a sense if 
the peoples (of Europe) at the same time grasped at the throat of their own 
capitalism. That was the heavy task which Henk demanded of people. I 





4 It took them a little time, however, to arrest some of the Communists and others 
who had actually played a part in leading role in orgenizing the strike. Of these, a 
number was shot, and others were sent to a concentration camp. 

5 Sijes, op. dt, p. 52. Sijes, a former ‘radencommunist’ (Councils or Left Com- 
munist), was fiercely attacked by the cen following publication of the first edition 
of his book in 1954 for his representation of events. See for example J. Woolf, 
Ds waarheid over de fobruari-staking: BLA. Sips vervalst de geschiedenis, CPN brochure, 
Amsterdam, 1954; also De commmmnistische paris; in de corkeg: rapperi van bet dagelijks 
besimur der CPN peor ket 194 congres, Amsterdam, 1958. It is all the more relevant, 
therefore, that Sijes nevertheless underlines the central role played by the cpn. I am 
grateful to Hans Daalder for drawing my attention to the key importance of this 


work. 


didn’t see how it could be fulfilled.’ And so, after bitter discussions .and 
threats of expulsion, Schilp parted company with Sneevlict’s group (this was 
at the beginning of the occupation): ‘I never understood’, he adds, ‘why 
they attacked me like that. They could have waited until after the war.’ Thus 
Schilp came into contact with other resistance figures, including Henrittte 
Roland Holst. g 

x 
But the resistance movement grew slowly indeed: there was for a long time, 
as he says, ‘no great plan, no plan of action’—and no great action of the 
labour movement until the February strike. And that strike must be primarily 
attributed to the initiative of the Communist Party. Perhaps Schilp’s con- -- 
clusion is the fairest: ‘The February strike was not made by the Communists 
alone; it was in truth a general strike’ (p. 154). Not only Communist Party 
members suffered for it, nor for the activities of the resistance as a whole. 
But it remains true that hundreds of Communists were, like Sneevliet, 
executed for their underground work. 


One further comment: the Dutch Communist Party, in spite of its official 
statements in line with Comintern policy after the Nazi-Soviet pact, was in 
fact involved from the beginning of the occupation in the organization of 4, 
anti-German actions; and in November 1940—eight months before the Nazi 
attack on the Soviet Union—the Communist paper published a clear anti- 
fascist manifesto: “We must fight together for our freedom . . . Protestant 
Dutch and Catholic Dutch, Liberal Dutch and Communist Dutch, Social- 
Democratic Dutch and other Dutch citizens who have never belonged to a 
party and perhaps never will. It is in the interest of our national struggle for 
freedom that domestic differences between our fatherland’s anti-fascist 
fighters shall be put aside, as long as the enemy is on our territory.” At first 
sight, in any case, this position looks more reasonable than that attributed 
by Schilp to Sneevliet, whereby a lot of potential allies in the anti-Nazi 
struggle would instead have been ‘clutched by the throat’. It must however _ 
be added that the formation of such alliances was not facilitated by the fact - 
that the crn, before the war, was for example accustomed to refer to 
Sneevlict’s group as ‘fascist’. 


Gortzak, the author of Ki/viven op sen britenbeen, 2 history of the Dutch Com- 
.munist Party, can certainly not be counted among its friends. Yet he remarks, 
that since the War there has been endless talk about the time at which the 
Dutch Party tumed against the German conqueror. ‘On the basis of the rule 
“the Dutch Communists follow Moscow” ... it has been argued in anti- 
Communist circles, in disregard of the facts, that the first Communist acts 
of resistance date from after the German attack on the Soviet Union. Because 
certain facts—that the first illegal Weerbeid appeared in October 1940, that 
the Communists were actively involved in the preparation of the February 
strike—contradicted this preconception, the greatest possible attempts have 
been made to deny the one and to hush up the other.’ It is worth putting the 
record straight, for the sake of historical truth, and because the episode in 
question illustrates, in the behaviour of the Dutch Communist Party, the way 
in which such 2 party’s activity can be swayed by mass pressure from below (in 
this case, even against the Comintern). The investigation of such an episode 
requires a break with the manichean historiography which pits the ‘good 
anti-Stalinist’ against the ‘bad Communist Party’; but if ıt does so break, it ~ 
may throw a great deal of light on present and future political possibilities 
too. . 


Grahame Lock 


6 Schilp. op. cit., p. 149. 
7 Quoted in Wouter Gortzak, Knives op een buitenboen, Amsterdam, 1967, p. 19. 
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themes 


In recent years the radical right has played a major role in determining 
political agendas throughout the West. In this issue of the Review Alar 
Wolfe and Mike Davis investigate the dynamic and appeal of Reaganisn 
in the United States. Wolfe shows how Cold War liberalism prepared thi 
way for the resurgence ofa brazenly pro-imperialist and pro-capitalist right: 
wing politics, while comforting itself with the illusion that radical righ 
and radical left were symmetrically excluded from the mainstream o: 
American political life. Wolfe suggests that neglect of issues connectec 
with sexuality and the family denied liberals and socialists insight intc 
the potential for reactionary popular mobilization. While Wolfe examine: 
the characteristic tropes of rightwing ideology, Davis explores the 
material and historical preconditions for the success of rightwing Repub- 
licanism. He shows how California pioneered the techniques of politica 
marketing which enable ‘a group of wealthy backers to valorize som 
celebrity-commodity as a form of political capital’. He also charts th 
shifting constellation of class forces that have determined the politics o 
the Republican Party since the era of McKinley. Both Wolfe and Davi: 
suggest that, despite its present ascendancy, Reaganism is an unstabl 
phenomenon likely to be undermined by its own contradictory promise: 
and incompatible constituencies. 


. Walter Benjamin’s enigmatic and fragmentary work has widely beer 


thought to eschew system and even coherence. In a major interpretativi 
essay, based on close attention to Benjamin’s texts, Susan Buck-Mors: 
argues that, on the contrary, his writings were animated by ‘a detaile- 
and consistent theory of materialist education’. This theory held tha 
Marxist political economy could not, by itself, inspire an adequate breal 
with capitalist consciousness because it did not challenge the ideologica 
potency of cultural codes based upon servitude and misery. Revolutionan 
awareness required contestation of the spurious continuity of ruling 
cultural traditions, attentiveness to the messages of resistance to be dis: 
covered in the past and affirmation of the possibility of happiness con 
cealed within even the most reified celebrations of the present. Benjamin’: 
own study of the Parisian Arcades represented such a ‘dialectical image’ 
where the critique of commodity fetishism was to be accompanied by : 
concetn to salvage the hedonistic impulse beneath the wrecked dream: 
of the seamy bourgeois spectacle. Buck-Morss shows the ways in whict 


Benjamin, in the Arcades project, was re-ordering his own experience of 
Berlin as a child and youth. This remarkable investigation of Benjamin’s 
achievement will be continued in our next issue. 


The constitution of revolutionary politics is explored from a quite differ- i 
ent, but complementary, perspective in James Hinton’s review of two 
books by Stuart Macintyre on the early history of British Communism. 
Macintyre’s ‘Proletarian Science’ examines the tenacious strengths and ~ 
weaknesses of the rationalist and auto-didact tradition of Marxist theor- 
izing (recently surveyed in all its fertile variety by Raphael Samuel in 
NLR 120), while his ‘Little Moscows’ examines those areas where Com- 
munism succeeded in striking genuinely popular roots in the 1920s and 
19308. Hinton’s consideration of these two works leads him to emphasize 
the non-class determinants of ‘class consciousness’. ` 
The defeat of the People’s National Party in last year’s Jamaican elections 
crowned with success an international campaign to destabilize a govern- 
ment which threatened imperialist interests in the Caribbean. Fitzroy 
Ambursley’s account of the PNP experiment in ‘democratic socialism’ 
argues that the destabilization campaign was able to exploit certain . 
characteristic failings in the populist and nationalist politics of its leader, 
Michael Manley. The PNP government’s moves against the imperialist 
agencies and in favour of the Jamaican poor, gave it a sweeping success in ` 
the 1976 elections but it failed to consolidate this victory with a consequent 
mobilization of the working class and peasantry against the local struc- 
tures of capitalism in the island. The opposition Jamaican Labour Party, 
born in the prewar trade-union upsurge but now the privileged partner of * 
US imperialism, was able demagogically to expropriate Manley’s populist 
thetoric. Today Washington has no more faithful underling in the 
Caribbean than the Seaga regime. 


Labour’s “Alternative Strategy’ has been the subject of widely differing 
interpretations and much stringent socialist criticism. In this issue Francis 
Cripps, a member of the Cambridge Economic Policy Group, responds to 
some of these criticisms, and outlines his conception of some of the battles 
it might provoke. This discussion will be continued in future issues of the 
Review. 


Alan Wolfe 


Sociology, Liberalism, 
and the Radical Right 


< Ronald Reagan is the first American president of the twentieth century whos: 
political origins do not lie in the broad consensual centre of American politics 
Only time will tell whether Reagan will remain true to his oft-expressed con 
servative beliefs or whether, for the sake of political peace, his administratior 
will soften its revenchiste instincts. But whatever the course adopted after 1980 
the fact that a man so recently defined as an ‘extremist’ could win the presidenc 
—especially after the defeats of Barry Goldwater in 1964 and George Mc 
Govern in 1972 seemed to confirm those who argued that only a ‘moderate 
could be elected president—compels a re-examination of what was once callec 
‘the radical right’. Reagan’s ability to make a popular case for conservativi 

- themes, combined with the visible role played in both his campaign and hi 
administration by right-wing activists, does not lend much credence to the viev 
expressed by Richard Rovere in 1962 that radical right organizations symboliz: 
‘frantic efforts to prevent ultra-conservatism from dying out’! or S. M. Lipset’ 
prediction that ‘it is extremely doubtful that the radical right will grow beyon 
the peak of 1953-54.”2 


There can be little question that groups and individuals generally 
identified as being on the right—from the tax revolt stimulated by 
Howard Jarvis to the cold war scare tactics of the American Security 
Council to the backlash against abortion—are setting the agenda for 
political discourse in America at the present time. Agenda-setting 
being one of the crucial sources of power, it behoves us to understand ; 
more about the nature of right-wing movements in the United States. 
Yet serious scholarly and theoretical interest in the subject has declined 

as the influence of the right has increased. In the 19508 and 19608, when 
an ideology like Ronald Reagan’s seemed outside the pale of proper ~ 
political discourse, there were published a series of books and essays, 
to be discussed shortly, which, whatever their faws, were the best 
sociological thinking on the subject that has been produced. In the 
19808, when Reagan’s ideas occupy the White House, little in the way of 
understanding the American right hes been forthcoming from Ameri- 
can social science. 


This essay seeks to rekindle interest in the right as an object of socio- -^ 
logical speculation and political theory. What does the success of the 
right tell us about the political dynamics of American society ? Is the 
American right a significant new force, different from conservative 
coalitions in other advanced capitalist societies? Which theories of 
social change best account for the current conservative hegemony? 
What, in short, does the ascendency of right-wing ideas wean? The 
crisis that produced the victory of the right is also a crisis in our 
understanding of it. 


Conservatism and Anti-Capitalism 


Since the French Revolution, at least, the dominant political direction 
of Western society has been to the left. Social movements arose in 
protest against an existing order, and, in the process of shattering that 
order, moved history forward, in the sense that the forces unleashed by 
each revolutionary transformation incorporated into political con- 
sciousness groups that were once excluded from the public realm. 
Such transformations inevitably aroused opposition, giving birth to 
modern conservatism. But the point needs to be emphasized that with- 
out the emergence of the left, there can be no right. If social change 
had been frozen at the high point of feudalism, there would not be 
much of a basis for conservative protest in the modern world. 


> 


Western conservatism, as a distinctly modern expression, was forged 
in the aftermath of the French Revolution, in England with the writings 
of Burke and in France with the speculations of de Maistre and Bonald. 
Since the French Revolution was overwhelmingly a bourgeois revo- 
lution, the right, at first, was significantly anti-bourgeois. One can read 
1n Burke expressions of disdain for the ‘dealers in stocks and funds’ 
that rival Marx in their condemnation of the social and ethical emptiness 





1 Cited in Daniel Bell, ‘The Dispossessed’, in Daniel Bell (ed.), The Radica! Right, 
Garden City 1964, p. 44. 
2 Seymour Martin Lipset, ‘The Sources of the Radical Right’, in sbi, p. 369. 


of bourgeois society.3 Indeed, Marx was heavily influenced by English 
conservatism, for example by Carlyle, whose strictures against the 
‘cash nexus’ found their way into the footnotes of Capifa/.4 French 
conservatism, more openly monarchical and theocratic, had less direct 
appeal to an aspiring socialist critic, but there was a relationship in 
French thought between the anti-individualistic opponents of the 
Revolution and the equally anti-atomistic utopian socialists who would 
follow. Henri de Saint-Simon, for example, appealed to both socialist 
and conservative critics of capitalism; to this day his thought escapes 
attempts to categorize it as either left or right. 


The anti-capitalist character of the first wave of modern conservatism 
is often something of an embarrasment to contemporary conservatives, 
who have lost touch with their pre-capitalist origins and have adapted 
themselves, often rather well, to the rise of the bourgeoisie. Yet even 
in a period of relative stagnation, capitalism is still a dynamic economic 
force and conservatism a frozen political doctrine, creating a host of 
problems for modern conservatives. Defending business freedom on 
the one hand and tradition on the other is an impossible task, as 
anyone who has watched what capital accumulation does to neigh- 
bourhoods and families can testify. One can see echos of the early 
origins of conservatism in the thought of a man like Robert Nisbet, 
who gives community a higher value than profit. One sees little of it 
in Irving Kristol, who defends business freedom, even while recog- 
nizing its faults, a characteristic that would make him a liberal as 
understood outside the United States.6 


Fortunately for American conservatives, the bourgeois revolution was 
not the only one in the modern world. As socialism became a force in 
the world, a new target for conservative anger was presented. If 
nineteenth-century conservatism was inherently anti-capitalist, the 
twentieth-century variety was instinctively anti-socialist. Once liberty 
had been the bêżs noir; now it became equality. Bourgeois democracy, 
so recently the enemy of reason and civility, was transformed into a 
bulwark against the dictatorship of the proletariat. Capitalism, ignoble 
in the recent past, was the best one could hope for in a world in which 
men were not angels. Modern conservatism, in a word, made peace 
with capitalism in order to wage war against socialism. Progress 
advances many things, including the enemies of progress. As socialist 
revolutions expanded the classes and nations that found political 
expression, they also expanded the range of targets against which 
conservatives could organize themselves. 


Contemporary conservatism, then, is an uneasy mix of its anti-capitalist 
and anti-socialist ingredients. The balance of class forces within any 





3 Edmund Burke, Reflections on the Revelation in France. in Peter J. Stenlis (ed), 
Edmond Barks: Selected Writings and Speeches, Garden City 1963, pp. 445-46. 

4 As carly as 1850, in the New Rheinische Zeitung, Marx wrote of Carlyle. ‘m these 
pamphlets, the cult of genius, which Carlyle shares with Strause, has lost what 
genius it possessed; the cult has remained.’ See Karl Marx, Capital, Volume I, 
Penguin/NLE Marx Library, p. 366. 

5 See especially, Robert A. Nisbet, The Qwest fer Community, New York 1953. 

s Irving Kristol, Twe Cheers fer Capitalism, New York 1978. 


particular society will influence which of the tendencies in conservative 
movements will dominate. In France, for example, where remnants of 
the old order still remain—Arno Mayer, in fact, has recently argued 
that World War I did not destroy the amcies régsme?—contemporary 
manifestations of right-wing thought retain some link with an anti- 
capitalist heritage. But in the United States, where pre-capitalist elites 
retained minimal power, the anti-socialist elements of conservatism 
triumphed. The distinguishing features of American conservatism 
must be sought in the uniqueness of American liberalism. 


In 1955 Louis Hartz published his pathbreaking book, The Liberal 
Tradition in America. The United States, Hartz claimed, was so totally 
under the influence of Locke, and so dominated by the market-place 
meatality he embodied, that liberalism was as automatic as it was 
untested: “The ironic flaw of American liberalism lies in the fact that 
we have never had a real conservative tradition.’8 Hartz attributed to 
the lack of feudalism in America just about every feature of its political 
development: the demise of the Federalists, the inadequate Southern . 
defense of slavery, the failure of socialism, and the peculiar American 
moralism in world affairs. Written at a time when America was at the 
height of the cold war, and when McCarthyism was rampant at home, 
Hartz saw his book as an intellectual foundation for centrist liberalism. 
America should do all it can to defeat Communism, which has ‘swal- 
lowed up large parts of the globe’ and whose ‘threatening character 
has been made plain’, but it should not do so with McCarthyite 
methods of suppressing civil liberty in the interests of conformity. To 
the intellectuals, whose sympathies lean toward the left, Hartz’ message 
was clear: there can be no hope for a socialist transformation of society, 
80 let us defend as best we can the centre. 


Rereading Hartz in the context of a conservative revival poses ques- 
tions anew. If Hartz is right, then Reaganism cannot be a break with 
America’s muddled ideological traditions. If Reagan represents 
something new, then Hartz is wrong. America’s relentless Lockeanism, 
accepting Hartz, dims the prospects for the radical right as much as it 
did the prospects for the socialist left. Just as socialism was trans- 
figured, even distorted, to bring it into accord with liberal principles, 
conservatism in America will lose its European cast and become a 
quintessentially American phenomenon. Modern conservatives like 
the men around Reagan will go the way of the Federalists and the 
Fitzhughs, defeated by liberalism in a vain attempt to defeat it. The 
lesson that Hartz teaches is that to understand the prospects for con- 
servatism, one must first examine the failure of liberalism. 


There is one condition under which a Hartzian analysis would not 
apply to the American right. For two hundred years, conservatism has 
been a reactive phenomenon, shaping itself to meet the transformations 
brought about by revolutionary change coming from the left. If 
conservatism could, in recent years, be interpreted as a positive force, 
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taking the initiative for social change, then Hartz could be dismissed. 
But this is not the case. Much of the social appeal of contemporary 
conservatism stems not from its own programme, but from opposition 
to the onesocial movement that has had some success in the past decade: 
the woman’s movement. And when there are no movements for the 
right to counter, so reactive are conservatives that they invent them 
out of whole cloth. Among those known as neo-conservatives, for 
example, there is a pronounced inability to ignore the counter culture 
and racial upheavals of the 19608, for only by exaggerating revo- 
lutionary change in the past can one prepare the way for reactionary 
change in the future. American conservatives in particular are hoisted 
on the petard of the left’s failure. They cannot proclaim an end to 
ideology in one era in order to dismiss socialism and then discover a 
radical ideology to justify conservatism, at least not with any case. 
American conservatives can articulate grievances, but they are unable 
to attach those anxieties to conspicuous revolutionary ferment. The 
enemies of the American right are illusory, which does not make them 
any less vital, but it does make them less tangible. 


Sociological Approaches to the Radical Right 


At the same time that Hartz’ book appeared, the first significant 
attempts to understand the American right with the tools of modern 
social science were being developed. At the start of the 19508, T.W. 
Adorno published, and Samuel Stouffer was completing, studies whose 
methodological breakthroughs were based upon surveys of people 
attracted to right-wing causes.10 A faculty seminar held in 1954 at 
Columbia University produced the following year The New American 
Right, with contributions by Daniel Bell, Richard Hofstadter, David 
Reisman and Nathan Glazer, Peter Viereck, Talcott Parsons, and 
Seymour Martin Lipset.11 The next year Edward Shils published The 
Torment of Secrecy, a powerful critique of McCarthyism and defense of 
pluralism.12 Graduate students like Immanuel Wallerstein, Martin 
Trow, and Nelson Polsby wrote papers or theses on the new right in 
the 19508, while others like Gary Marx and Michael Paul Rogin kept 
the topic alive in the 19608.13 By 1963, when the Columbia volume 
was republished as The Radical Right, with new essays by the authors 
and new contributors such as Herbert Hyman and Alan F. Westin, a 
classic in modern sociological thought had appeared.!4 Through the 
radical right, modern sociology and modern liberalism grew to 
maturity. 
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It is remarkable how well the essays in this volume have stood the 
test of time. They are among the best writings in modern American 
sociology. It is another of those commentaries on American life, or at 
least the practices of American business corporations, that in 1980, 
when the right shifted from opposition to power, The Radical Right 
was out of print. 


Despite the power of these essays, they did not lead to a permanent 
gain in our understanding of the American right. American conser- 
vatism must, in Hartzian terms, be understood as related to American ~ 
liberalism, yet the authors of The Radical Right, who were trying to 
shape a liberal ideology for the postwar period in the process of 
containing and restricting a conservative one, were so much part of 
American liberalism that they were unable to gain sufficient perspective 
on American conservatism. There was a dialectical relationship 
between subject and object in these essays, a set of assumptions shared 
both by the authors and by those they sought to understand, which 
may help explain why some of the contributors, for example Nathan 4 
Glazer, would as neoconservatives make common cause with aspects 
of the right, from which they once tried to distance themselves. The 
success of the right, in other words, has something to do with the 
failures of the left, and as part of the liberal consensus the authors of 
The Radical Right were unable to critically examine themselves. In three 
cases, specifically, did unexamined liberal assumptions fail to account 
for the eventual longevity and political success of the right: the pros- 
perity hypothesis, the extremism disposition, and the emphasis upon 
status politics. 


For the authors of The Radical Right, postwar American prosperity was 
the root condition for conservative expression. Depressions, with their 
concommitant unemployment, generate radical or left-wing protest, 
while prosperity, especially if accompanied by inflation, gives rise to 
right-wing discontent. ‘Prosperity,’ Bell argued, ‘brings i in its wake new | 
social groups, new social strains, and new social anrieties,’15 One of the * 
main products of prosperity was called modernism, by which was 
meant an economy made efficient by concentration, a foreign policy 
premised upon globalism, and urbane, more sophisticated political 
expression. Hence the social sources of the radical right could be found 
among those groups left behind in the triumph of modernity: competi- 
tive sector businessmen losing out to the more liberal monopolies; 
farmers displaced by new technologies; isolationists and traditional 
military officers upset with economies and strategic theories beyond 
their intellectual grasp. Borrowing from the title of Tess Schlesinget’s 
savage novel about the old left, Bell called the new right ‘the dis- 
possessed’, Right-wing adherents were, in a word, losers. Hence their 
politics of frustration, ‘the sour impotance of those who find them- 
selves unable to understand, let alone command, the complex mass 
society that is the polity today.’16 


Prosperity would become for modern sociology a key underlying 
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variable; one can dimly glimpse the origins of concepts like post- 
industrial society and the end of ideology in the attempts by Bell and 
Parsons to explain the strains that give rise to the conservative lament. 
Yet as an explanatory variable, prosperity was both too broad and too 
narrow. Competitive sector businessmen in the Far West were being 
politically dispossessed, for after 1960 government passed into the hands 
of sophisticated Democratic liberals. But they were economically better 
off than ever; the industries in which they invested their considerable 
funds—electronics, fast food, sports, beer, Tupperware—would grow 
enormously in the postwar period. (By 1980, of course, their political 
power came to match their economic might.) Expansionary economics, 
even inflation, helped these men to thrive; to explain them as left 
behind by free trade monopolies confuses a temporary adjustment 
with a permanent change. Moreover, Bell’s argument did not anticipate 
first, that the long wave of prosperity would come to an end; and, 
second, that when it did, the main political beneficiary would be the 
right, not the left. Inflation in the 1980s has, as Bell predicted, become 
fuel for the conservative fire, but so has unemployment. If anything, 
the right has become stronger in an era of limited prosperity and slow 
growth, Bell and Parsons were half right: liberalism was a prospect of 
prosperity. But they were also half wrong: the right was not a passing 
phase in a march toward modernism but an integral feature of the way 
that modernism came to America. 


A second set of problems inhibiting American sociology from fully 
comprehending the rise of the right were related to a disposition to 
equate all forms of extremism. The authors of Ths Radical Right, to one 
degree or another, occupied the space claimed by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr 
as the ‘vital center’.17 (David Reisman, who remained critical of the 
arms race during the 1950s and 1960s, is a partial exception.) Their 
political skills sharpened by intramural debates within the left during 
the 19308, these men were dismayed to see the right try and lay claim 
to a monopoly on anti-communist sentiment. We are the genuine anti- 
communists, they frequently claimed, for ey are too isolationist to see 
the danger posed to American security from an expansionist Soviet 
Union.18 Yet Communism in America in the 19508 was so weak that 
these men were left with a disposition without a target to satisfy it. It 
seems almost as if the right was called in to fill the vacuum left by the 
virtual collapse of the American Communist Party. The centrist liberals 
of modern sociology took the skills they developed in fighting the 
left and applied them to the right. Thus was born the category of 
extremism: all fringe groups, whatever their ideology, contain similar 
predispositions and are similarly dangerous to a pluralistic democracy. 


Although the focus of their book was supposed to be on the right, the 
consensus sociologists, like judges habituated to obster dicta, would 
offer frequently gratuitous comments on the left. Explaining Mc- 
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Carthyism—‘our recent inconveniences’,!9 he called it—Edward Shils 
solemly warned that ‘those who traffic with extremism become its 
victims’ and went on to blame Communists for being repressed: ‘What 
was the Communist movement if not an aggressive and noisy vote of 
non-confidence in the capacity and probity of the leaders of our 
political system? Such an offense worked injury to the sentiments of 
self-esteem of the politician in the United States.’ Communists and ` 
Birch Society members were both left behind by liberal modernization: 
the former because reformers are its greatest enemy, the latter because 
it cannot accommodate itself to the tensions and ambiguities of the 
modern condition. Aspects of what Hofstadter would call ‘the paranoid 
style’21 would therefore preoccupy both. Thus, to Alan F. Westin the 
John Birch Society appeared as the Communist Party recidividus. Like 
the Communists, the Birchers had cells, spoke in code words, wor- 
shipped personalities, and elevated martyrs. Birchers, like Stalinists, 
believed that the end justifies the means and worried about informers. 
Even the fact that the Birch Society owned its own bookstores was 
cited by Westin as a ‘lovely parallel with the American Communist 4 


Party.’22 


In retrospect, the attempt to link all extremists as possessing a similar 
outlook on the world represented an attempt by sociological liberals to 
define the scope of legitimate political discourse in America. Some- 
times this was explicit, as when Westin blithely concluded that Norman 
Thomas and sanz were ‘legitimate’ leftists, while Russell Kirk and the 
American Enterprise Institute were acceptable rightists. (‘The all 
important distinction is that their criticisms are made within the 
framework of rational discourse and civic responsibility.’)23 Some- ~ 
times it was implicit, a preference for what Max Weber called the ethic 
of responsibility over the ethic of ultimate ends. (Daniel Bell would 
use and elaborate this distinction in The End of Ideology.)24 There was a 
remarkable hubris to this task, in which sociologists took on them- 
selves shaping legitimacy, not studying it. They had a message to sell—. 
cold war liberalism—and they would sell it to the intellectuals as hard” 
as they could. 


The seductive power of cold war liberalism overwhelmed the one 
contributor who did not consider himself a liberal, Peter Viereck. In 
the two most entertaining essays in The Radical Right, Viereck developed 
the insightful notion that the American right has a plebiscitory con- 
ception of democracy. Those on the right, he claimed, were not con- 
servatives, but instead propagators of ‘a racket.’25 McCarthyism was 
dismissed as a ‘leftist instinct behind a self-deceptive rightist veneer.’26 
Attempting to make a case for genuine conservatism in the face of the ` 
peculiar radicalism of the American right, Viereck had nowhere to 
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turn.27 His tortuous reasoning finally led him to trumpet Adlai 
Stevenson as the supreme American conservative, which he himself 
recognized was really no different from the centrist liberalism of the 
other contributors: ‘our conservatives, in the absence of medieval 
feudal relics, must grudgingly.admit it has little real tradition to conserve 
except that of liberalism.’28 The best contribution to a book of essays 
written by liberal sociologists was penned by a conservative poet. 


Justifying America was antithetical to understanding it. The left and 
the right were not the same. More importantly, the capacity of the state 
to respond to both was not the same either. Ronald Reagan began his 
political career further to the ‘right’ than George McGovern did to 
the ‘left’, but even though the latter was, in purely spatial terms, 
closer to the centre, he was unable to be elected president due to the 
distinctly rightward tilt of what in America is called the middle. 
Serious damage was done to the ability to understand the right by 
secking constant analogies to the left. For one thing, a certain com- 
placency maintained by these writers toward the right was due to their 
belief, based on the isolation of American Communism, that the centre 
would always be stronger than the extremes. Secondly, the concept of 
extremism led these thinkers to downgrade the rationality of the right 
and to look upon its spokesmen with condescension and disdain, much 
as they dismissed the left as neurotic and infantile. For Hofstadter, for 
example, ‘the pseudo-conservative tends to be more than ordinarily 
incoherent about politics,’31 but it was new rightists like Phyllis 
Schlafly who defeated, against all odds, the Equal Rights Amendment, 
and Richard Viguerie who pioneered direct mail fund-raising tech- 
niques. Finally, the extremism analogy led to a preoccupation with 
means rather than ends. Uncomfortable with the actual politics of the 
radical right—notions like military superiority or the abolition of the 
income tax—sociological liberals criticized the means instead, such as 
conspiratorial thinking or intolerant rhetoric. Yet the goals should not 
have been ignored. Lyndon Johnson, at the time The Radical Right was 
published, was bending over backwards to avoid right-wing criticism 
of his foreign policy, yet no conservative ever worries that his inter- 
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ventions will be upset by anger from the communist left. By concen- 
trating on the extremism hypothesis, these writers never come to 
recognize that while Communism »«s outside the postwar consensus, 
the ideas of the radical right were sot. Indeed, some of the foreign 
policy notions of the radical right played a major role in shaping the 
postwar consensus.32 The sociologists of the 19508 and 1960s never 
engaged in a serious political debate with the right, perhaps because, 
if they had done so, too many uncomfortable areas of agreement would 
have been discovered. 

Finally, the contributors to The Radical Right downplayed class as an 
explanation of conservative sentiment and elevated instead the concept 
of status. As Lipset put it: ‘Class politics refers to political division 
based on the discord between the traditional left and the right, i.e., 
between those who favour redistribution of income, and those favouring 
the preservation of the status quo. Status politics . . . refers to political 
movements whose appeal is to the not uncommon resentments of 
individuals and groups who desire to maintain or improve their socials 
status.’33 Lipset and Hofstadter, who originated the concept of status 
politics, urged that non-economic factors like declining prestige 
caused the articulation of rightwing sentiment more than increasing or 
decreasing income. Conservatism is understood as a diffuse, intangible 
resentment, offered at a time of general prosperity, against those who 
are rising in status on the part of those who are losing. 


Given the failures of the Marxist treatment of the right, the subject of 
the next section of this essay, one can sympathize with attempts to 
avoid reductionist explanations. The concept of status politics, as_ 
developed by Lipset and Hofstadter, was one of the more enduring 
contributions of the sociology of this period, and it helped shape the 
work of 2 younger generation of social scientists, including Murray 
Edelman and Joseph Gusfeld.34 Combined with an economic explana- 
tion, status politics had much to offer, yet in the cold war atmosphere 
that dominated the sociology of the period, status was offered to the” 
exclusion of a Marxist emphasis on class. Even though Hofstadter 
asserted, with complete sincerity, that ‘I do not wish to appear to deny 
the presence of important economic and political causes,’35 he gener- 
ally did. Why does the right oppose the income tax? Hofstadter 
dismissed as an answer the obvious economic one, that taxes were too 
high. This example, chosen by him in offhand fashion, turns out to be 
crucial, for a substantial part of the current success of the right is due 
to its leadership in the tax revolt. One can develop all kinds of theories 
about opposition to taxes, but none of them are more compelling than 
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the fact that lower taxes mean higher personal income, and in a time of 
economic trouble, direct gains in personal income are more easily 
chosen over indirect ones in public services. Surely the popular vote for 
Proposition 13 in California was due more to an economic squeeze 
than a massive decline in status on the part of 60% of the state’s voting 
population. 


Status without class is a meaningless concept. Given the relative 
weakness of class in the United States compared to Western Europe, 
status or cultural politics are crucial. But the free-floating conceptions 
of status developed by the sociologists of the period enabled them to 
apply it to any and all groups that express a conservative outlook on 
the world: populists, protectionists, anti-Catholic bigots, the dec- 
lining wasp establishment. The reasoning was ultimately tautological: 
all right-wing expressions were revolts against modernity; any group 
that expressed them was anti-modern; one is anti-modern while losing 
status to an upwardly mobile group. By explaining too much, status 
politics did not explain enough. Lipset, for example, and much of his 
generation in sociology, has become a conservative; shall we say that 
Jewish sociologists who came to prominence in the early postwar years 
are losing status to a younger generation of more radical views and 
are expressing their discontent by becoming neo-conservatives? Such 
an explanation would give credit neither to Lipset nor to the person 
who offered it. 


In short, the sociologists of the radical right were unable to develop a 
satisfactory explanation of American conservatism because of the dual 
nature of the task they established for themselves. On the one hand, 
they were convinced that America was a stable democracy that needed 
to be justified. On the other hand, they wanted to explain the existence 
of massive discontent and political unease. While these objectives 
might seem contradictory, the authors of the period developed a 
brilliant synthesis: the right was strong precisely beraxse America was 
such a success. A prosperous, tolerant, pluralistic, liberal democracy, 
they claimed, had to put up with the bitter resentment of an isolated 
minority: ‘The radical right and the extreme left are annoying endemic 
features of American political life. But it is wise to remember that they 
represent the price we pay for freedom of thought, speech, and associa- 
tion in America; that resistance to their destructive proposals through 
public debate and defense of policies serves to toughen the muscles of 
an often flabby Establishment; and that the drawing together of 
liberal and conservative groups against the spear thrusts of the radicals 
is a highly useful process for a nation waging a global battle for peace, 
freedom, and security.’36 The Anglophiles in the group, Edward Shils 
and Herbert Hyman, would have liked to see more Bagehot-like 
deference to the elite, but given the realities of American political 
culture, one had to live with the right until the transition to modernism 
was over, at which point it would fade into insignificance. Missed in 
the analysis was the possibility that the paths chosen to bring moderni- 
zation to America were actually strengthening the forces that opposed 
it. 
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The Oversights of Marxism 


Liberals were not the only ones who had problems understanding the 
right in the 1960s: Marxists and radicals did not distinguish themselves 
very much either. With the exception of the Frankfurt School, which 
did, after all, need to explain the rise of fascism in Germany, Marxist 
intellectual traditions share with liberal ones an emphasis on progress” 
and modernity. Just as Marx himself viewed the bourgeoisie as a 
revolutionary class far preferable to the Trollopian gentry it replaced, 
radical critics of American society were attracted to ‘corporate liberals” 
as the ‘natural’ ruling class in the United States. (William Appleman 
Williams dedicated his most famous book to Henry L. Stimson.) 
Throughout the 1960s, the focus of radicals was on the state, and since 
the state was dominated by cold war liberals, the right did not receive 
much examination. When radicals did look at social movements, they 
generally chose to examine their own; we have a number of sociologi- 
cal analyses of the new left coming from the new left, but very few 
on the new right.37 a 


Had Marxism more thoroughly analyzed the radical right in the 19608 
and 19708, Marxism would have had to undergo a transformation. For, 
at least in its more orthodox forms, a Marxist analysis would have 
missed at least three key features of American conservatism: the 
appeals to cultural and reproductive issues; the conflict between 
interest and ideology; and the dynamics of historical retrogression. 


Much of the success of the American right in building a popular base 
for its economic and foreign policy programs is tied to its mobilization™ 
of sentiments concerned with cultural and familial issues. As Rosalind 
Petchesky has emphasized, “The politics of the family, sexuality, and 
reproduction—and most directly, of abortion—became a primary 
vehicle through which right-wing politicians achieved their ascent to 
state power in the late 1970s and the 1980 elections.’38 Marxism has» 
historically not been comfortable with such issues, consigning them to 
a superstructure and exemining them as effect, not cause. (Nor was 
liberal sociology at home in this realm, none of the contributors to 
The Radical Right was a woman, even though a concern with repro- 
ductive issues was central to right-wing movements from the start, 
and one searches the entire book for a single substantive analysis of the 
mobilizing power of familial issues.) It was not until feminist theory 
developed in the late 1970s that the radical critique of right-wing 
movements began to understand the centrality of these concerns. For 
example, the distinction between public and private in Marxism is 
based on a separation between civil society, especially the economy, 
and the state. Yet, as Petchesky emphasizes, right-wing attacks on 
abortion involve nothing less than a reconceptualization of what is 
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private and what is public. Familial rhetoric is an effort at defining a 
new ideology of legitimation, one outside the more economic con- 
ceptions of that term generally assumed by Marxists. 


In addition, the traditional Marxist theory of the state was insufficient 
for understanding the right because it did not possess a sharp enough 
distinction between ideology and interest.39 Marxists understood that 
the quest of each particular capitalist for profit could not take place 
without some guiding mechanism that would represent the interests of 
capitalist society as a whole. From this perspective, laissez-faire beliefs 
were consigned to the realm of ideology; this is what the ruling class 
tells the people to preserve its rule, not what members of the ruling 
class actually believe themselves. 


It may well be the case, however, that right-wing businessmen actually 
believe in laissez-faire. In contrast to the essentially Marxist notion 
that ideology speaks for interest, the new right seems to assert its 
ideology even when it is not in its interest to do so. Segments of the 
right have suffered economically for their beliefs: the American 
Medical Association, many of whose members were active in right- 
wing causes, opposed goverment subsidies that eventually worked to 
profit doctors; some working-class voters supported right-wing poli- 
ticlans who advocated economic policies that harmed the working 
class; balanced budgets and deflationary economics would, if followed, 
work to the disadvantage of the farmers and military contractors who 
advocate them. In America, at least, the most ideological segment of 
the political universe is the right wing, and a theory that conflates 
jdeology and interest will miss much of its significance. 


Marxist theory may have been too sophisticated, too overdetermined, 
to make sense out of the right. Concepts like hegemony, class con- 
sciousness, and accumulation and legitimation led Marxists to conclude 
that ruling classes must engage in far-sighted planning to overcome 
the contradictions of capitalist society. When planning appeared, for 
example, in the form of the Trilateral Commission, many Marxists, 
including the present writer, saw it as a confirmation of their theories.40 
Yet in the four years between 1976 and 1980, a Trilateralist adminis- 
tration was replaced by one whose leader, like much of the American 
right, had denounced Trilateralism as a thinly disguised socialist 
blueprint for world government. The political success of the American 
right raises a number of questions, none of them easily resolved by any 
of the prevailing Marxist theories of the state: can a ruling class lose 
control of the government? What happens when an administration opts 
for accumulation and allows legitimation to take care of itself? How, in 
an advanced capitalist society, did conservatism, pronounced dead by 
Habermas and others, make such a resurgence? Can a ruling class rule 
without class consciousness? What explains a nationalistic reaction 
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when so much of capital is multinational? Is the political system of 

liberal democracy unable to generate the policies that corporate 

capital needs for its own long-term survival? Can economic planning 

and social welfare be ignored in an advanced capitalist environment? 

Why would an administration increase the military budget at the cost 

of economic bankruptcy? What is the Marxist theory of inflation? Is | 
there any sense to what is taking place at all? The right wing, in short,” 
may not be as sophisticated in its theory of the state as the Marxists who 

try to understand it. 


~ 


Marxism, thirdly, has had better success understanding the dynamics of 
revolutionary change than the advent of counter-revolutionary periods. 
There was, to be sure, The Esghteenth Brumaire, that marvellous essay 
containing so many insights into the mentality of conservative revenge. 
Yet on the whole a bias in favor of historical progression presents 
difficulties in understanding a politics of nostalgia and symbolic 


longing for a golden age that never existed. i 


In the American context, the forces against which the right is reacting 
are, in many cases, forces unleashed by capitalist development itself. 
Social mobility, geographic dispersion, inflation, working spouses, 
environmental destruction, cultural homogenization, pornography, 
secularism, crime, drug addiction, and alienation all haye something 
to do with the search for new sources of capital accumulation. Protest 
is inevitable in a society against which there is so much to protest, but 
given the absence of a significant left-wing presence in American 
society, one of the few options that the citizenry possesses is to demand~ 
more of the very things that cause its unease. Under these conditions, 
the energy that Marxists would like to see propel history forward 
sends it marching backwards. Patriarchy, religion, fundamentalist 
morality, creationism, and authoritarian notions of state power arise 
where socialism and equality cannot tred. For all the modernity of the, 
forces of production—fabulously miniaturized technology, social 
integration in a global division of labor, a national network of distri- 
bution and communication of fantastic power—the forces of cultural 
reproduction become increasingly primitive. The success of the right is a 
reaction to a development so combined and uneven, so forward and 
backward at the same time, that any theory of modernity, Marxist or 
Parsonian, misses half of it. 


While both liberal sociology and Marxist theory have contributed 
something to an understending of the dynamics of conservative 
protest—the former status politics and the revolt against modernity, 
the latter an emphasis on class society and its contradictions—neither 
was prepared for the political success of the right in the 19808. A more 
complete understanding of conservative appeals requires an excursion 
into social psychology, anthropology, economics, sociology, and 
politics, far beyond the scope of a single effort. In what follows I will 
restrict myself to politics and offer some thoughts on why the new 
tight was able, by 1980, to establish the terms upon which American 
political debate took place. 


Contradictions of American Liberalism 


American conservatism, as it is called, must be understood as an 
alternative path of political and economic development in the postwar 
period that was kept alive, and ultimately brought to power, by the 
very liberalism that once tried to contain Ít. From Truman to Johnson, 
liberalism seemed to be in the ascendency in the United States, yet 
the longer the rule by Democrats, the more persistent the growth of 
conservative Republicans. If we think of the postwar period as a long 
Kondratieff cycle, then the upswing of the wave was a period in which 
the right was making the preparations to assume power and the 
downswing the period in which it reached its goal. To understand the 
postwar success of the right, one must examine the specific types of 
decisions that were made by postwar governing coalitions and the 
withering away of the economic conditions that gave those decisions 
their coherence.41 


The origins of the contemporary right lay in the conservative reaction 
spawned by the New Deal. Even if one interprets the New Deal as a 
reorganization of power at the top, as opposed to fundamental change 
driven from below, it still marked a major watershed in the structure of 
economic and political power, in which some lost and others gained. 
Higher taxes, an increased role of the state, possible intervention in the 
European war, the recognition of labour’s right to organize, and an 
active free trade policy for all aroused the ire of entrenched interests in 
the Midwest and South. As Michael Miles has emphasized, localist, 
protectionist, and deflationist sentiment coalesced in the Southern 
wing of the Democratic Party and in Midwest Republicanism to 
constitute a challenge to the directions established by Roosevelt.42 By 
1938 the conservative bloc was strong enough to operate as a veto 
group, and from that point forward, no New Deal legislation was able 
to pass Congress. As the United States prepared to fight in World War 
I, 2 domestic political stalemate had been reached: the New Deal 
coalition was still in control of the executive branch, but it was unable 
to win approval for its programmes. 


The necessities of fighting World War II strengthened the political 
stalemate. In order to expand industrial capacity, big business was 
welcomed to Washington, wiping out in one fell swoop the anti- 
business rhetoric of the New Deal. Military traditions strengthened the 
influence of the South, while the tactical success of the Air Force during 
the war was related to the growth in population and power of the 
Western states. As the war drew to a close, jockeying for postwar 
political hegemony began in earnest, with conservative Republicans 
urging a return to isolationism and business civilization while liberal 
Democrats talked of global peace and economic planning. Harry 
Truman assumed the presidency with the country more divided than 
ever between alternative courses of political and economic develop- 
ment. Partisanship, rancour, and ideological sniping was rarely higher 
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in the United States than in the period between 1946 and 1948. During 
this period, the crucial decisions that laid the basis for the eventual 
political success of the right were taken. 


Truman temporarily stopped the conservative onslaught by his 
surprising victory in the 1948 presidential election. Yet although they 
held power, there was very little that Democrats could do with it, for ` 
conservative sentiment was so strong. Any hope of extending the New 
Deal into something along the lines of European social demo 
were stymied by the conservative coalition in Congress, yet any hopes 
by the right to return to the days of small government, low taxes, and 
general isolationism were equally without e firm political and economic 
base. Americans, fearful of war and depression, did not wantto returnto 
Hooverism, but equally fearful of income redistribution and planning, 
were not about to elect a Henry Wallace either. In the face of this 
stalemate, 2 political compromise was ultimately fashioned in which 
liberals would retain executive power, but only by designing their 
Programmes so as not to antagonize conservative interests. Specifically, a 
Democratic liberals made three decisions, each of which enabled them 
to preserve power in 2 conservative atmosphere, but all of which would 
ultimately work to strengthen the right: a search for economic growth 
as an alternative to social welfare planning; an adaptation of the main 
objectives of a conservative foreign policy; and a formula for the 
exercise of political power based upon interest group bargaining 
rather than political mobilization. 


£ 


Conservative opposition to liberal programs like full employment or 
housing in the first years after World War II was so strong that the ~ 
passage of any domestic programme seemed impossible. Yet both an 
employment bill and a housing act, to take two examples, were passed. 
In order to win broad-based political support for its programme, the 
Truman administration shifted the substance of domestic policy from 
an emphasis upon reform and planning to an emphasis upon economic 
growth. The Employment Act of 1946, for example, dropped an“ 
original attempt to plan for new jobs in return for a promise from 
business to expand investment in order to generate jobs indirectly. 
Similarly, programmes like housing were premised, not upon recon- 
structing housing stock for the poor, but upon urban redevelopment 
schemes that would work to benefit the well off. Given the fact that 
conservatives in general were opposed to expansionary economics of 
any type, the search for methods of inducing more rapid growth 
became the sine gua son of a ‘realistic’ and ‘pragmatic’ postwar liberalism. 


The growth programme was a stunning success in the upswing of the 
postwar Kondratieff wave, as America, along with its allies, was 
blessed with an economic miracle. So long as the growth continued, 
liberals would be assured of political power. Yet all the while, the 
methods used to achieve growth strengthened the right, so that when 
the growth stopped, the right was in position to pick up the pieces. 
Business investment, in a capitalist society, requires business confi- 
dence; to obtain an expanding economy, liberals became the party 
charged with obtaining the respect of industry. (Neither the Hisen- 
hower nor the Nixon administration were as beholden to big business 


as the Democrats, in part because they did not need economic growth 
to pay off their electoral debts to the working class). Thus Democrats 
from Kennedy to Carter sought investment tex credits, tax cuts, and 
other macroeconomic policies that would produce an upsurge of 
business confidence. In 2 word, Democrats sacrificed control over the 
economy in return for an expansion of it. Such expansion, as they had 
hoped, took place, but since it could not be directed, it had an unantici- 
pated consequence. One main beneficiary of the postwar growth wave 
was not the entrenched industry of the East and Midwest, which 
actually began to decline, but the ‘sunbelt’ sector of high technology, 
military equipment, and agribusiness—which grew rapidly. Ironically, 
the macroeconomic programs of the Democratic Party financed its 
own destruction. Democratic programs worked to expand those 
sectors of the economy that were most beholden to conservative notions 
of public policy. The greater the political success of Democratic 
liberals in winning support for their programs, the weaker became 
their economic base. 


Foreign policy coalitions were also in a state of disarray as World War 
IL came to an end. Conservative isolationists had been discredited 
during the war by their pro-German sentiment, but appeals based on 
low taxes and American nationalism still had substantial popularity. 
Liberals in turn, were discredited by the wartime alliance with the 
Soviet Union, which looked suspicious in the postwar atmosphere, 
however acceptable it may have been during the war. A bipartisan 
consensus around anti-communism cut through these limitations. On 
the one hand, anti-communism overcame conservative objections to 
higher taxes, standing armies, foreign aid, covert action and other 
features of a global foreign policy. On the other hand, anti-communism 
became for liberals a way of affirming their credentials in a conservative 
society. As Truman and the men around him shifted in the direction 
of a cold war foreign policy, they solidified their hold on the center of 
the political spectrum. The cold war was elevated to the level of the 
Fair Deal as a missionary crusade around which postwar liberalism 
defined itself. 


Yet the adoption of a cold war foreign policy, however much it 
secured the hegemony of liberals in the short run, worked to the benefit 
of the right over time. Under the impetus of the anti-communist 
consensus, the right, if it maintained its faith in isolationism and low 
military budgets, would be left out in the cold. Dropping its historical 
traditions, the American right shifted to a wore aggressive foreign 
policy stance, thereby putting liberals in an awkward position. For 
Truman advisors like Clark Clifford, liberal anti-communism would 
coopt the right and therefore weaken its appeal. But the exact opposite 
took place. As liberals became increasingly committed to the cold 
war, the right, having the advantage of not being responsible for 
anything it said, stepped up its criticism. Needing to counter any 
charges of being ‘soft’, the liberals had little choice but to move even 
further to the right on foreign policy, which in turn merely strength- 
ened the outrageous claims of their critics. Just as the domestic 
programmes of Democratic liberals ultimately became something of an 
unsuccesful attempt to win business confidence, the foreign policy 


programmes were designed to win, or at least not lose, the confidence 
of the military and national security bureaucracy. 


As these dynamics worked themselves out, Democrats found them- 
selves in a no-win situation. If their foreign policies failed, they were, of 
course, vulnerable to the right. But even if they worked, they would 
still be vulnerable to the right, for there simply is no limit to how far 
anti-communism can be taken when nuclear weapons exist but cannot 
be used. Short of the ultimate destruction of the world, in other words, 
there is always one more step that can be taken to demonstrate one’s 
firmness and resolve; no matter how much resolve liberal Democrats 
displayed, it was never enough to satisfy the right. By choosing to make 
its foreign policy on grounds established by its opposition, liberals 
simply delayed their own de-legitimation. Having sacrificed any 
alternative to a foreign policy of anti-communism, they were used up 
and discarded by the electorate, which in 1980 turned to those had 
had been establishing the foreign policy framework from near the 
start of the postwar period. 


Not only were the domestic and foreign policies of postwar liberals 
contributing to the resurgence of the right, so was the political 
formula around which power was organized. In a capitalist society, 
business, as Charles Lindblom has pointed out, is in a privileged 
position with respect to the exercise of power, for any governing 
coalition, liberal or conservative, capitalist or socialist, will have to 
turn to it for experience and investment.43 Political reforms, even those 
of a mild sort, can be fashioned only when there is an alternative source 
of political power, generally, in the modern world, the labour move- 
ment.44 During the New Deal, a political formula began to emerge 
under which the organizing ability of labour would constitute the base 
that would enable the Roosevelt administration to develop some 
autonomy from the need to win the allegiance of big business. The 
Democratic Party, had it followed this impulse, might have been able 
to expand its electoral coalition by bringing ever larger numbers of ’ 
workers into political consciousness. . 


But once a strategy of winning the confidence of business and the 
national security establishment was chosen, an alternative political 
formula to mobilization became necessary. Ever suspicious of the 
labour movement, business demanded, and obtained, restrictions on 
the capacity of unions to organize, such as the Taft-Hartley Act. In 
such a conservative atmosphere, liberals sought to win the support of 
the working class through economic growth instead of political 
mobilization. Under growth priorities, union leaders would be 
welcomed to Washington as junior partners in policy making, while 
union members, especially in the organized sectors of the economy, 
would be provided with protection against inflation in the form of cost 
of living adjustments. In return for access to political power and econ- 
omic protection, the labour movement ceased its aggressive organizing 
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tactics and remained contented with the status quo. The postwar 
political compromise in short, was based on a trade-in, in which the 
working class sacrificed political input in return for economic output. 
So long as the privileged position of business was left intact, workers 
would be rewarded with the benefits of growth: jobs and ever expan- 
ding consumer goods. 


As a result of the postwar compromise, the percentage of the working 
class that belonged to unions declined steadily, to one-quarter of the 
work force in 1980. Moreover, the ability of unions like the United 
Auto Workers to finance and sustain the candidates of the Democratic 
party withered away. Then, as the high postwar rates of growth 
tapered off, the industrial working class, especially in areas threatened 
with plant closings and neighbourhood decay, turned in surprisingly 
large numbers (though by no means a majority) to conservative 
candidates who offered racial confrontation, or the promise of new 
jobs, even if they had no intention of carrying out their promises. 
Democrats, in short, tried to win office on the basis of a shrinking 
proportion of a shrinking constituency, and, never having made any 
other plans in case of an emergency, were left without a basis for the 
exercise of political power when economic conditions changed. 


There was even one further irony in the story. The very political 
mobilization that once marked radical protest against the status quo 
passed to the right as the Democrats became a complacent party of self- 
interest. Mobilization cannot take place without political education; 
having sacrificed the former, the Democratic liberals also gave up on 
the latter. Since the United States is something of an isolated country, 
blessed by a lack of wars fought at home and unreal economic growth 
for a generation, myth rather than fact began to exercise a pheno- 
menal hold on the political imagination. Americans were convinced 
that military supremacy and perpetual prosperity were theirs by right, 
and if they disappeared, the fault must lie with traitors, dissidents, or 
idealists. Only an extensive campaign of political education led by a 
mobilizing force from the left might have served to confront such 
notions. Without sach an effort, and the political formula chosen 
guaranteed that there would not be one, the impetus for mobilization 
shifted to those who would sustain American illusions. Right-wing 
groups flourished and expanded because, as a condition of liberals 
holding state power, there could not be developed a counter to them. 


The result was, first, an uneasy mobilization vacuum at the heart of 
American politics, and, second, a peculiar method of filling it. Gener- 
ally speaking, only those harmed by business domination of the econ- 
omy raise structural questions about the distribution of economic and 
political power. Protest movements from the left have historically 
done so. But since there was so little mobilization coming from the left, 
the vacuum was filled instead by a protest movement that refused to 
raise substantive questions about .the nature and functioning of the 
political economy. When mobilization came, as come it must, it came 
in an inherently symbolic and demagogic form, for the right, as the 
defender of business enterprise, could not put itself in the position of 
scrutinizing economic structures too carefully. Unable, due to its base, 


to discuss issues of economic substance, the right focussed its critique 
on matters of free-floating anxiety: national weakness, homophobia, 
religious fundamentalism, and pro-family sentiments. The absence of 
political mobilization in postwar America was a precondition for right- 
wing success. Those liberals who once praised apathy and a passive 
citizenry as necessary for democracy found those passive citizens 
rather angry, and when their anger turned to action, liberalism was 
replaced by conservatism. 


In retrospect, the political success of American conservatives is not 
only related to, but dependent on, the failure of American liberals. 
Liberals in postwar America made an extraordinary wager on the future. 
Putting their faith in economic growth, American liberals agreed to 
give up plans for reorganizing the domestic economy, the international 
system, and their own political constituency. For a generation, so long 
as the postwar growth wave continued to crest, liberals were paid a 
handsome rate of return. But even the most experienced stock market 
strategist can stay in too long, and that is what happened to American 
liberalism. As the winnings deteriorated, the mood turned ugly. © 
Conservatives, who seemed all along to be losing, were selling short for 
the long haul. Liberalism’s investment, in short, was premised upon an 
expanding economy; when the growth stopped, the market caved in. 


Yet if American conservatism was strengthened by the failure of 
American liberalism, the fact that the right was an alternative path of 
political and economic development in the postwar years would also 
become 2 source of weakness. Like social democrats trying to work 
their way out of problems caused by capitalist governments, conserva- 
tives come to power after a generation of liberals have changed the 
world. Just as liberals made concessions with their ideology to win 
business confidence, conservatives, who had been tagged with res- 
ponsibility for the Great Depression, made concessions to theirs in 
order to become popular. The right was unable to become a significant 
force in American life until it altered its foreign policy away from 
isolationism and changed its domesticprogramme to tax-induced growth. 
Not only did Ronald Reagan appeal to the spirit of Franklin Roosevelt 
in 1980, but his platform—growth at home and expansion abroad—was 
nearly identical to the platform of John F. Kennedy in 1960. In short, 
the contradictions that became embedded in liberalism in order to 
enable it to exercise power passed to conservatism in order to enable it 
to bold power. Coming in the wake of liberal failure, conservative 
policies are popular, but also impotent; tension-relieving, but not 
ultimately satisfying; and nostalgic, if unable to face the future. The 
right gives every indication of becoming mired ın the same Hartzian 
muddle that destroyed the left. 


Contradictions of American Conservatism 


American conservatism is at one and the same time a product of the 
process by which economic and political modernization came tothe 
United States asd a protest against that process. Conservative pro- 
grammes like business expansion and military superiority, because they 
were sought by liberals, aroused even more conservative objections when 


they failed. Yet the right, which introduces a critique emphasizing 
spiritual emptiness, liberal bankruptcy, the disruption of community, 
and flagrant materialism, is tied to forces that cause most of its lament. 
The right assumes power as ideology and utopia at the same time, a 
blueprint to maintain privilege and a reaction against the privilege it 
secks to maintain. Consequently, right-wing ideology and right-wing 
practice rarely correspond, giving rise to inconsistent, opportunistic 
temptations that threaten to disrupt American conservatism in a 
manner quite similar to American liberalism. 


Among the contraditions in perspective that define the forthcoming 
problems of conservatism in power, there are five that constitute 
sources of potential weakness worth emphasizing. The American right 
contains elements of synthetic naturalism, democratic authoritarianism, 
global isolationism, centralized localism, and conformist individualism. 


1. Synthetic naturalism. One of the more remarkable features of the way 
that conservatism came to America was the fact that it was led by 
economic forces that fuelled a synthetic transformation of American 
society, but justified itself on the grounds of a naturalistic political 
philosophy. To the right, institutions like the family and the arrange- 
ments of capitalist political economy are justified by nature. Indeed, a 
recent book offered as a new right synthesis on economics and hierarchy 
rivals the novels of Zola in its depiction of the natural inevitability of 
suffering. Patriarchy and profit, in this view, are the condition of the 
race; to alter either is to disturb the universe and to consign oneself to 
perpetual disappointment.‘5 


Naturalistic ideology would not be worth noting, for it accompanies 
every conservative revival, except for the fact that those who propagate 
it have come to power through a thoroughly synthetic transformation 
of American material reality. Symbolic of the paradox of the right is 
that one of its leading financiers, Ray Kroc, not only invented the 
McDonald’s hamburger chain, which has done more to destroy the 
‘natural’ functions of the family than a generation of radical feminists, 
but also developed the replacement of real grass by synthetic turf for the 
baseball team he owns. The industries that have sustained the right- 
wing critique are those that have miniaturized, computerized, and 
automated the forces of production. The right-wing view of the world 
contains an artificially constructed history, a similar architectural style 
regardless of regional differences, mass media heroes stamped out of 
monotonously similar moulds, an irrepressible desire to replace nature 
with shopping centers, and an intolerance of genuinely natural differ- 
ences like racial ones. Leading a campaign to transform American 
culture into an entirely synthetic mode, yet justifying its efforts on the 
basis of an appeal to natural inevitability, the American right is a force 
for rapid change and a defense of tradition at the same time.‘ Ultima- 
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tely the achievement of one of those goals can only take place at the 
expense of the other. 


2. Democratic axthoritariasism. As some of the contributors to Ths 
Radical Right noticed, American conservatism justifies an undemocratic 
conception of the polity on the basis of a plebiscitarian appeal to the 
people. Populist and elitist with the same breath, right-wing ideology ` 
secks to justify rule by the few by appealing to the raw prejudice and 
ignorance of the many. If the new right had run for the presidency on 
the basis of its economic program alone, it would still be in the same 
limbo that was once reserved for the John Birch Society. Linking a 
restrictive, monetarist, and protectionist economic programme to an 
expansionist, broad-based, cultural critique of contemporary civiliza- 
tion was a stroke of genius that enabled the right to keep its support 
among undemocratic segments of the business and national security 
elites while fashioning a programme of general appeal to a mass base. 
Yet the right may be sacrificed to the same populistic mentality it 
was forced to tap in order to come to power. 


Like postwar liberals, postwar conservatives made a wager with the 
future. But whereas the liberal faith was on economic growth, the right 
wing can only hope for political stagnation. To a significant degree, 
the political success of the right and the increasing failure of political 
participation are one and the same thing. The fewer the people who 
participate in any direct way in the political system—and, in the United 
States, the percentage drops with each election—the greater the ability 
of a coherently organized group like the new right to have its way. 
Moreover, even within the shrinking universe of the politically active, 
the continued success of the right is based upon elevating symbolic 
issues like the fear of crime, xenophobia, and anti-feminism—issues 
that have little likelihood of succesful resolution—over tangible 
economic concerns that can be measurably felt by most people most of 
the time. The right wing, in other words, can reconcile its democratic 
and authoritarian elements so long as the political system continues to - 
deteriorate. 


Yet there is every reason to believe that while demagogy can be 
routinized for a long time, it cannot, like charisma, be routinized 
forever. Budget cutbacks designed to harm disproportionately the 
politically inactive could have the unanticipated effect of re-stimulating 
political activism. The emotions unleashed by appeals to cultural 
backlash are a dangerous gamble, for there is no way to eliminate 
homosexuality, prevent abortions, control crime, or gain security 
when the Soviet Union possesses a panoply of nuclear weapons. Those 
who raise popular anger over issues that have no resolution run the 
risk of secing that anger turn to those like inflation and unemployment 
which, however intractible, seem easy to control in comparison. To 
the degree that right-wing movements succeed in arousing fear, to that 
degree they prepare the preconditions for their own demise. 


3. Globalist isolationism. A right-wing government in an imperial state is, 
to a greater degree than generally recognized, a contradiction in terms. 
From the Webbs in England to the cold war liberals in the United 


States, expansion abroad and extension of welfare at home have been 
linked.47 Unlike colonial penetration into dependent colonies, global 
hegemony requires a strong and active capacity for state intervention; 
a military organized in most cases around a draft, thereby compelling 
higher standards of public health and literacy; a strong domestic 
economy, leading ineluctably to some form of planning and collective 
allocation of resources; high taxes; and an ideology stressing the 
entitlements gained by service to the state in return for the sacrifices 
made. In the United States, a Pax Americana and a liberal domestic 
program were inconceivable one without the other. The American 
right, indeed, opposed almost every move made by the cold war 
liberals of the Truman period to bring into being an imperial state 
apparatus. In its traditional form, American conservatism was prema- 
turely anti-imperialist, opposing, from the standpoint of low taxes and 
laissez-faire, the innovations in public policy that made globalism a 
reality.48 


For all its talk of military preparedness and the need to stand up to 
the Soviets, the American right has tended to avoid any consistent and 
well-thought-out approach to foreign policy. Even isolationism, 
which was a stab at consistency, can be more fully understood as a 
pro-Asian, anti-European mentality, not as a guide to the avoidance of 
foreign entanglements. Right-wing movements, fuelled by domestic 
discontents, have relied on the expedient in their approach to a world 
that they make little effort to seriously comprehend. When America was 
at war with Germany in 1918, for example, the fundamentalist churches 
were anti-German; now that Russia is the enemy, the centre of the 
godless conspiracy has shifted cast. The right has been more reactive 
than anticipatory in foreign policy, and to this day it expresses its 
inherent isolationism and parochialism in the form of calls for global 
intervention, Like the isolationist senator from Nebraska, Kenneth 
Wheary, who wanted to uplift the citizens of Manila until they achieved 
the cultural level of the citizens of Omaha, the right seeks to shape the 
world in the image of a rural America that itself has been lost. When 
nostalgic conservative innocence clashes with the sinful amorality of 
world politics, something has to give. Conservatives who seek to 
manage the world will have difficulty with their political base in rural 
America; conservatives beloved by rural America will have difficulty 


managing the world. 


4. Centralized localism. The American right is unabashedly localist in 
theory and relentlessly centralist in practice. Localism, as Grant 
McConnell has stressed, has generally been advocated by conservative 
interests not out of any love for community and region, but because 
local elites were better able to maintain privilege when the scope of 
public authority was small.50 One of the more significant changes that 
has taken place in America’s political economy is that the very local 
elites who once urged a ‘grass-roots’ ideology and an emphasis on 
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‘state’s rights’ have themselves lost their localism. Real estate dealers, 
traditionally the very image of a community-based elite, are organized 
into national associations that communicate electronically. Farming has 
long since been disconnected from specific communities and is now a 
national, often multinational, enterprise. Declining profit margins have 
destroyed gas stations that service cars, while local automobile dealers 
are being phased out as American corporations cut back. In short, the 
competitive sector of the economy—which, at least since the days of 
Robert Taft, has been the social and political base of the right—is being 
centralized and rationalized, and this is bound to have a significant ~ 
effect on the right’s claim to a localist ideology. 


In spite of frequent attacks on centralized government and bureau- 
cracy, one can expect public policy under a right-wing regime to inten- 
sify pressures toward an ever centralized economic system. At a time of 
economic crisis, rationalization, reorganization, and even planning 
become essential; competition, localism, and duplication seem frivo- 
lous. The major difference between conservatives and liberals in an 4 
age of austerity is not whether to centralize but how. The right seeks 
to lodge centralizing and rationalizing tendencies in the increasingly 
monopolistic private sector, while liberals urge that more be preserved 
in the public, But under either alternative, community-based enterprise 
and local diversity are sacrified to national needs. If anything, right- 
wing policies are wore hostile than liberal ones to such versions of 
‘grass-roots’ ideology as community control of schools, efforts to 
prevent plant closings, solar energy planning, and conservation of 
military bases to local purposes. 


5. Conformist indsvidualism. The rise to political power of the American 
right is tied to a massive demographic shift toward the Western states, 
where an ideology of rampant individualism is as ubiquitous as the 
sun. (In 1980, for the first time in American history, the population 
centre of the United States was located west of the Mississippi River.) | 
Unapologetic individualiam made its way into the 1980 Republican™ 
platform in a number of ways: opposition to enforced speed limits for 
automobiles; repeated assertions of laissez-faire ideology; and support 
for private and parochial schools, for example. Frontier imagery and 
cowboy style characterize the American right. Social cooperation and 
theories of social welfare are treated as un-American imports from 
alien cultures. 


The sincerity of this outpouring of individualist sentiment should not 
be doubted, but the American right is also marked by a fantastic fear of 
freedom that expresses itself in rigid conformity. There is apparently a ` 
distinction made in right-wing thought between individualism (good) 
and self-indulgence (bad). Hence discipline is as vital to the right as 
freedom. An inability of the nation to control its libidinal impulses— 
in short, sin—is responsible for inflation (too many people consuming 
instead of saving); criss (too many people accumulating capital the 
easy way, without working); srbas desiree (too many governments 
spending too carelessly); saftosa/ weakness (too much pleasure-seeking 
at the expense of sacrificing to meet the external challenge); and dissent 
(women wanting to avoid housework; gays having too much fun). 


When its conformist instinct wins out over its individualist sentiment, 
the same new right that trumpets freedom calls for repression, capital 
punishment, law and order, military discipline, fiscal restraint, and 
controls over the press and free speech. The American right cannot 
make up its mind whether it is the party of the id or the party of the 


superego. 


Right-wing movements generally gain appeal in periods of turbulence, 
in which conformist and disciplinary urges tend to predominate. 
Restoring order may win the right some popularity—but only up to a 
point. As Jimmy Carter discovered when he delivered his speech on 
the national malaise, no political party can hope to govern for long it if 
advocates stern measures of self-denial. However one assesses the work 
of Christopher Lasch, he is right to identify an extreme narcissism in 
America’s political culture; flattery of the nation’s self indulgence pays 
more political rewards than appeals to limits. Even if all the elements 
of a right-wing coalition were to cooperate with each other around a 
programme of restraining individualism—difficult to imagine given the 
extreme ambition and inability to cooperate of its components—it 
would consign itself to rapid unpopularity in so doing. A major cause 
of the tarbulence it offers to control, the right will vary back and forth 
from the language of freedom to the language of repression, unable to 
choose between the two psycho-political impulses that gave it birth. 


* + * 


Whether the 1980 election in the United States represents a turning 
point equivalent to 1932 remains to be seen. The ascendency of the 
tight could turn out to be a passing phase, so disappointing to the 
American people who, when they experience what conservatism means 
in practice, will turn back to the liberalism just recently dismissed. Yet 
such 2 possibility appears dubious, for so rightward had political 
comment shifted even before Reagan’s election that the Democratic 
agenda of Jimmy Carter was not radically different from what replaced 
it. It is more compelling to view recent events in the United States as 
the working out of a conservative logic that has been present since the 
end of World War I, a conservatism that first took the form of liber- 
alism before, in a period of economic decline, assuming its real charac- 
ter. From this point of view, 1980 is, in one sense, not a turning point, 
for conservative instincts have been present for some time, but, in 
another sense, does represent a change, for those instincts are now 
being correctly identified. 


In any case, political events in the United States seem to move faster 
than the theories that are offered to explain them. America is about to 
try its own experiment with reaction, even as Great Britain seems ready 
to repudiate Thatcher and France has turned to Mitterand. Whatever 
the immediate political line-up in the advanced capitalist countries, the 
postwar period is over. Political contradictions and new forms of 
political expression will intensify, compelling deeper and more flexible 
theories about emerging social and economic forces. 


Mike Davis 


The New Right’s Road to Power 


x< 
The worst nightmares of the American left appear to have come true.* Like the 
beast of the apocalypse, Reaganism has slouched out of the Sunbelt, devouring 
liberal senators and Great Society programmes in its path. With the fortieth 
President’s popularity-rating soaring above eighty percent (partially thanks to 
an inept assassin), most surviving liberals seem frightened out of their moral 
fibres. Pragmatic as well as right-leaning Democrats have joined with Repub- 
licans in a new ‘era of good feeling’, slashing vital welfare spending to make way 
for the biggest and most ominous escalation of arms spending in history. Public” 
discourse has been commandered by multitudes of ‘post-liberals’, ‘neo-con- 
servatives’ and ‘new rightists’ who offer the grotesque ideological inversion of ; 
positive discrimination for the middle classes and welfare for the corporations. 
Indisputably a seismic shift rightwards is taking place at every level of American 
politics with grim implications for the future of minorities, women and the 
labour movement. It is far less clear, however, whether the 27% of the electorate 
who voted for Ronald Reagan have actually inaugurated the long-awaited 


‘New Republican Majority’. For some pundits, 8 November 1980 was 
nothing less than the Eighteenth Brumaire of American conservatism, 
while for others it merely marks the beginning of another chapter in 
the endemic crisis of the Presidency that has plagued every adminis- 
tration since 1964 (two of them with larger initial mandates than 


Reagan). 


However, before Reaganism’s futures can be interrogated, its genealogy 
needs to be better understood. The notes that follow attempt to provide 
historical parameters and lineages for a series of hypotheses—some of 
them very speculative—about the rise of the so-called ‘New Right’ and 
its role in the Reagan coalition. In particular I focus on how sweeping 
changes in electoral structures and political technologies, together with 
the socially centrifugal forces arising from stagflation, have shaped a 
new political terrain which is incomparably more congenial to the 
growth of right-wing populism than to social democracy. At the same 
time I attempt to indicate why real political restabilization will probably 
remain more elusive than ever, as the ease with which popular fronts 
of the right can be constructed is belied by their internal volatility and 
generally illusory unity. 


Politics California Style 


It is hardly surprising that California politics provided the launching 
pad for Ronald Reagan’s presidential ambitions. In the first place 
California acts as a kind of prefigurative microcosm of national 
politics; its internal antinomies tend to anticipate the form and content 
of social conflict in the rest of the country. Thus, Berkeley, Watts, 
Delano literally and symbolically heralded the movements of the 
sixties and early seventies, while Orange County was celebrated as both 
birthplace and promised land of the New Right. The polarization of the 
Southern suburbs against campuses and ghettoes offered 2 model 
laboratory for contriving united fronts of middle-class and white 
working-class backlash against integrated housing (1964-65), abolition 
of the death penalty (1965, 1976), the rights of farm labour (1972), 
school busing (1979) and property taxes (1978). 


Essential to the orchestration of these single-issue movements was the 
availability of plebiscitary mechanisms that maximize the impact of 
large inputs of money and advertising. Indeed, California stands in 
another premonitory relationship to national politics as the first state 
in which traditional party apparatuses were superseded by new 
technologies of political manipulation. As Arthur Hadley has noted: 
‘California is important. For California is the first state in which the 
traditional functions of the party broke down. In the years following 
1910, the reform movement of Hiram Johnson laid hands on the 
corrupt party system of California and reformed the parties out of 
practical existence. Jobs were placed in civil service, the initiative and 
referendum were adopted, and cross voting in primaries legalized.’! 
The next step in California’s political revolution occurred in the early 


* For Magdalena Morn, siempre. 
1 Arthur T. Hedley, The Ingistbis Primary, Englewood Cliffs 1976, p. 76. 


thirties when Whitaker and Baxter became the first public relations 

firm in the world to specialize in professional campaign management. 

A further innovation was Louis B. Mayer’s mobilization of Holly- 

wood’s celluloid power to defeat Upton Sinclair’s radical epic (“End 

Poverty in California’) movement in the 1934 gubernatorial election. 

Having largely destroyed the forma! power of party bosses to control 

the nomination process or to dispense patronage, the emergent system 

of California politics opened the way for any group of wealthy backers 

to attempt to valorize some celebrity-commodity as political capital. 

The ‘ideal candidate’ no longer needed to be found, he could be 
manufactured. Democrats as well as Republicans have cultivated the 

homunculus, but the latter have been more effective in linking contro- 

versial candidacies with electoral agitation via rightist initiatives and 

referenda (conversely, campaigns like Proposition 13 and the Los 

Angeles anti-busing movement have produced a bumper crop of 
highly visible and popular new Republican candidates). 


Fifteen years have passed since Ronald Reagan was catapulted into thes 
California governorship on a wave of anti-student, anti-black reaction. 
In the interval national politics, particularly at the senatorial and 
presidential levels, have assimilated several of the most distinctive 
aspects of what used to be called California’s ‘anti-politics.’ First of 
all the number of states nominating presidential candidates through 
direct primaries has more than doubled during the last twelve years 
(see Table 1) and less than a quarter of convention delegates are still 





TABLE I 
Recent Changes in Presidential Nomination Process? Te 
Percentages of Delegates 
Selected in Primaries 
Number of States  ———————————————— 
Holding Primenes Democratic Republican 
1968 17 38 34 i 
1972 23 61 53 
1976 30 73 68 
1980 36 76 76 





selected by the traditional methods of party caucus or state convention. 
This has radically displaced the strategic locus of the nomination 
battle from the smoke-filled room to the television studio. For both 
incumbents and challengers, campaigning has become a virtually 
permanent process (Reagan, for example, campaigned almost uninter- 
tuptedly from 1976 onwards), requiring unprecedented financial 
resources and mass-media exposure. To appreciate the relative novelty 
of this approach it should be recalled that the first candidate to seek his 





2 Morris P. Fiorina, “The Decline of Collective Responsibility in American Politics’, ` 
Desdalxs, 109, 3, Summer 1980, p. 29. The expansion of presidential primaries was a 
direct by-product of the ‘New Politics’ movement within the Democratic Party 
which sought to redress the defeat of the ‘doves’ at the bitter 1968 Convention by 
breaking the power of machine bosses and hawkish labour bureaucrats through a 
drastic reformation of the nomination process. Under the threat of court action, the 
less centralized and more amateurish Republican Party apparatus was also ‘opened 
up’. 


party’s presidential nomination by focusing on primaries was Hates 
Kefauver in 1950. Interestingly, Kefauver, the hard-fisted hero of 
Senate anti-crime hearings, was also the first presidential candidate to 
establish a national following through extensive television coverage. 
On the other hand, the last candidate to achieve nomination without 
fighting his way through the primaries was Hubert Humphrey in 
1968, who was selected in the old-fashioned. way by party bosses and 
lobbyists behind the closed doors of the national convention. 


This synergy of primaries and television was the first step in the 
creeping ‘Californization’ of national politics. The second step was 
Congress’s October 1974 reform of campaign financing that drastically 
limited the maximum amount of individual donations and established 
a system of matching funds. Ironically these so-called ‘Watergate 
reforms’ produced the opposite result from their declared goal of 
‘democratizing’ the electoral process and reducing the influence of 
large donors. What was accomplished instead was a massive shift of 
power away from traditional partisan structures (limits were also 
imposed on direct party funding) to corporate-dominated Political 
Action Committees (Pacs) and the proprietors of direct mail technology. 
The proliferation of pacs has become, as Adlai Stevenson Jr. has 
emphasized, ‘a revolutionary element in American politics’.3 Histori- 
cally the ‘political action committee’ had been invented, and more or 
less exclusively utilized, by trade unions and other groups dependent 
upon grassroots financing and support. By restricting corporate single- 
lump donations, however, the 1974 reforms compelled corporations to 
aggressively canvass contributions from their managements and 
employees. At the same time corporate PACs learned to trawl truly 
vast constituencies through the services of specialized direct mail firms. 
As we shall see later, large-scale direct mail solicitation was one of the 
most important innovations of the 1964 Goldwater campaign. Its 
current master practitioner is an ex-Goldwaterite and unrepentant 
admirer of Joseph McCarthy named Richard Viguerie, whose three- 
hundred non-union employees send out more then 100 million pieces 
of mail each year, using some 300 mailing lists that contain the names 
of more than 25 million Americans. 


The power of right-wing pacs has been amplified by their increasing 
concentration on the financing of single-issue campaigns and political 
referenda. This kind of focused single-issue funding, when backed by 
the awesome money power that the corporate pacs can deploy, has 
become the linchpin of the new politics. First, it has established a new, 
direct link between corporate interest groups and mass single-issue 
constituencies. This link, moreover, tends to by-pass traditional party 
organization, relying instead upon the direct mail operators and right- 
wing campaign activists. Secondly, the accumulation of lists of indi- 
vidual contributors, conveniently stored on computer tapes, can be 
combined and retrieved for use in general elections. Reagan’s cam- 
paign, for instance, made very effective use of lists containing the 
names of gun owners, ‘right-to-lifers’, members of the American 
Medical Association, Cuban exiles, anti-pornography zealots, police- 


3 Quoted in Alan Crawford, Thamesr on the Right, New York 1980, p. 45. 


men, opponents of the Panama Canal Treaty, and so on. Thirdly, 
successful candidates tend to become autonomous of party discipline 
to the extent that they submit themselves to the ‘servicing’ of pac 
special interests. As the aggregative and mediative functions of the 
party apparatuses are eroded, the pacs increasingly confiscate the 
ability to define political agendas and to mould public discourse. 
Finally, the liberal/labour wing of the Democratic Party has been 
disastrously outflanked by the political revolution it inadvertently 
helped to inaugurate with the Watergate reforms. Viguerie has 
recently boasted that ‘the liberals are eight to ten years behind us in~ 
developing the technology of politics’.4 This technical and financial 
gap, moreover, has been aggravated by liberal and, especially, trade- 
union inability to mobilize as many activists as the other side. Sad to say, 
the aging battalions of the New Deal have been defeated quite as much 
by the infantry charges of the New Right as they have by its deafening 
media cannonades. 


From Old Guard to New Right 4 


This transformation of the electoral process has been accompanied by 
far-reaching changes in the internal power structures of the two 
parties, which in turn have tended to reflect the political realignment 
of different socio-economic constituencies. The most consequent of 
these changes for understanding the rise of Reaganism has been a 
rather complex double movement since 1968 which has brought a 
relatively ‘peripheral’ fraction of capital to power in the Republican 
Party while at the same time the political representatives of the ‘core’ 
fraction have moved into a more bipartisan—or perhaps oneshould say:~: 
transpartisas—telationship to the party system. In my opinion this 
has not involved a fundamental ‘power shift’ between the ‘Cowboy’ 
capitalists of the Sunbelt and the ‘Yankee’ financiers of the Northeast 
as some writers have hypothesized;5 rather it has entailed the estab- 
lishment of a delimited, and probably unstable, condominium of, 
power and interest between the different groups. In order to under-” 
stand the implications of this development, it is necessary to briefly 
rehearse some salient facts about the character of the American party 
system and, in particular, the role of different capitalist class-fractions. 


The American political system is radically different from other parlia- 
mentary democracies. It is very wrong to imagine that it can be 
analyzed as a special variety of European politics misss a working- 
class party; equally, the positional signifiers ‘right-left-centre’, which 
in Europe automatically condense stable congruences of class and 
ideology, are often inapplicable, if not positively misleading, in ` 
describing American political alignments. Central and exceptional 
characteristics of American party politics include: the subordination- 
integration of organized labour within one of the capitalist parties; - 
the political segmentation of the proletariat and middle-strata by 
racial and ethno-religious conflict; the singular weight and episodic 





4 Quoted ın the Gaardsax (New York), 1 May 1981, p. 5. 
3 See Kirkpatrick Sale, Power Shift: The Rise of the Sotcthern Rim and Its Challenge te 
the Eastern Esteblithmmt, New York 1979. : 


militancy of the petty bourgeoisie; the distinctive complexity and 
fluidity of the internal structure of the big bourgeoisie; and the 
importance of regional polarizations within a federal political struc- 
ture. 


The last two factors are especially important in understanding the 
internal politics of the modern Republican Party and are closely 
related to one another. Regional conflicts have often refracted the 
prolonged struggles for power between different capitalist fractions, 
while the successive appearance of industrial ‘frontiers’ has created 
opportunities for the emergence of new regional centres of capital. In 
contrast to the geo-financial centralism of other countries,6 the domi- 
nance of Wall Street has always been qualified by the competition of 
financial centres in Cleveland, Chicago, San Francisco and, more 
recently, Los Angeles and Houston. As a result, the privileged access 
to national government enjoyed by older sections of the bourgeoisie 
has been repeatedly challenged by the assault of newer, regionally- 
based capitalist groups—a conflict facilitated by a relatively decentrali- 
zed political system that permits the consolidation of local citadels of 
capitalist power on a state or municipal basis. These complex struggles 
between capital have tended to shape competing coalitions of interests 
within the bourgeoisie. At the level of national politics it is possible to 
distinguish a traditional core fraction of finance capital as well as 
successive peripheral fractions in opposition. 


For most of this century the presidential level of the Republican Party 
has been dominated by its so-called ‘Eastern Establishment’ or—as 
conservatives have called it since 1940—the ‘Liberal Eastern Estab- 
lishment’. The historic power of this wing corresponds to its social 
composition: encompassing most of the “Boston-Wall Street’ network 
of finance capital with the exception of German-Jewish banking capital 
(traditionally Democratic). Between McKinley and Hoover,” the 
economic and politically hegemonic instance within this bloc—and, 
thus, for us capitalism as a whole—was the power of the great invest- 
ment banks and, above all, the House of Morgan. The investment 
banks had been the chief conduits of the European capital that helped 
finance the vs industrial revolution in the nineteenth century, and 
they used their financial might to carry out a vast restructuring of the 
American economy between 1898 and 1902. What they created might 
be described as an iwmatare finance capitalism based on the control of 
the investment banks over a spectrum of infrastructural and industrial 
monopolies. Although the sweeping trustification carried out by 





6 Between Jackson’s overthrow of the Second Bank of the United States in 1836 and 
the establishment of the Federal Reserve System in 1913, there was no ‘central benk’ 
in a European sense. This bred financial anarchy and Instability at times, but also put 
Western banks under a looser Eastern rein. Similarly the still unrepealed prohibitions 
against inter-state chain banking have afforded a measure of protectionism to 
regional financial centres. 

7 In 1896 the Republican Party became truly the majority party of big business as 
the so-called ‘Gold Democrats’ (including the leading Eastern Democratic capitalists) 
lost control of thelr party to a fusion ticket of Populists and petty-bourgeols 
Silver Democrats. McKinley’s subsequent defeat of Bryan is generally reckoned 
to have ‘realigned’ the party system, ushering in almost forty years of Republican 
dominance of Congress. 


Morgan was a precondition for mass production, the inherently 
reniur character of investment bank dominance (which extorted 
monopoly rents and speculative profits from the most technologically 
advanced industries via control of money, utility costs, railway rates, 
and certain inputs) was a positive fetter on the emergence of a ‘Fordist’ 
regime of intensive accumulation. Although some capitalists in the 
advanced sectors supported the Democratic Party (Henry Ford in the 
carly years), most rallied behind the Rockefeller-Standard Oil forces 
in the Republican Party. Self-financed by oil profits, the Rockefeller 
empire had escaped financial control by the investment banks and, as ~ 
the second largest capital group in America, was well-positioned to 
lead the attack on Morgan power. Ironically it was the Democratic 
New Deal landslide in 1932 that created the conditions for both the 
economic and political recomposition of the Republican core fraction. 


First a series of sweeping reforms (Glass-Steagall Act of 1935, Public 
Utlty Holding Company Act of 1935, Chandler Act of 1935, etc.) 
dismantled investment bank control over capital markets, railroads, 4 
utilities and communication (arr escaped Morgan domination in 1940). 
This removed the chief obstacle to the hegemony of the most advanced 
industrial corporations and, later, their associated commercial banks. 
Secondly, the seven main capital groups, which in 1938 controlled 
two-thirds of the assets of the zoo largest corporations, became 
increasingly integrated via a labyrinthian network of interlocking 
directorships and shareholdings. This created a more unified material 
“general interest’ between the groups. Thirdly, with the coming of the 
Second World War core capital definitively abandoned its protectionist 
swaddling clothes for imperial robes. The reconstruction of intet- A 
national free trade within an American imperium became its overriding 
goal. Roosevelt’s policies of a bipartisan war cabinet and corporate 
control within the state structures of the war economy firmly estab- 
lished the basis for postwar continuity of core dominance—regardless 
of the party in power—in the strategic Cabinet positions controlling 
foreign policy, defence and the macro-economy. Fourthly, the re- A 
organization of power within the core capitalist bloc cleared the way for 
the political accommodation of weak versions of collective bargaining 
and welfare expenditure. Thus in 1940 the ‘Eastern Establishment’ 
raised a liberal flag with the nomination of Wendal-Willkie in a delib- 
erate attempt to win over part of the urban New Deal electorate 
(farmers had already returned to the Republican fold in 1938). For the 
next quarter-century all Republican presidential candidates (Dewey, 
Hisenhower, Nixon in 1960) adhered to the core programme of 
corporate internationalism and critical toleration of New Deal reforms. 


The first mass current in American politics to self-consciously call 
itself the ‘Right’ was the loosely-knit opposition wing of the Republi- 
can Party which emerged in 1938 under the leadership of Senator Taft 
of Ohio. Its financial nucleus was 2 constellation of protectionist 
Midwestern banking and industrial interests (including the lords of 
‘little steel’) who were ultramontane in their loyalty to McKinleyism 
and fanatical in their opposition to both the New Deal and liberal- 
internationalist Republicanism. This peripheral capitalist bloc also 
attracted support from the various flotsam and jetsam connected to the 


old rentier strata, as well as from the shopkeepers of 2 myriad small- 
town ‘Main Streets’ who had little use for the federal government and 
evenless for Eastern bankers. Its distinctive resonance, moreover, was its 
blending of anti-Rooseveltian intransigence with a fierce nationalism— 
frequently misnamed ‘isolationism’—that urged the pursuit of Mani- 
fest Destiny in the Caribbean and Pacific, while rejecting American 
involvement in European intrigues. Taft’s unceasing criticism of the 
hated ‘Eastern Establishment’ and American aid for Britain also gave 
him a purchase upon those German immigrant constituencies of 
Wisconsin and the upper Midwest that had formerly supported 
Lafollete Progressivism. Taft exploited this mid-continental powerbase 
to become Senate leader and to gain control of the Republican National 
Committee, but the presidential nomination eluded him. Despite his 
support from the party ‘regulars’, Taft’s presidential drives were 
sabotaged four times between 1940 and 1952 by shrewd injections of 
Eastern money and the defection of right-wing allies. 


The Republican Right was also internally divided by differences which 
emerged in the 1945-49 period over the Truman administration’s 
policies for containing Communism in Western Europe. ‘Old nation- 
alists’ like Taft stuck fast by the credo of ‘Fortress America’ and ‘Asia 
First’, but the so-called ‘new nationalists’ like Vandenberg, Nixon and 
Knowland joined forces with Eastern Republicans and Democrats in a 
bipartisan bloc in support of the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall 
Plan. The victory of the Chinese Revolution in 1949, however, 
reconciled the splintered Right and allowed them to recapture the 
profitable politics of anti-Communism from the Democrats (exploiting 
the theme of ‘who betrayed China”). The soaring popularities of 
General McArthur and of grand inquisitor Joe McCarthy seemed to 
portend a coming right-wing Thermidor, but by 1954 both had 
severely discredited themselves by reckless attacks on Republican 
moderates and the sacrosanct figure of President Hisenhower.8 With 
their decline and Taft’s death, the influence and cohesion of the Right 
began to wane. At the same time, however, conservative Republicans 
remained restive over Eisenhower’s failure to build the grassroots 
strength of the party; and the situation became critical when the 1958 
midterm elections returned the greatest Democratic gains since 1934. 
Between 1958 and 1963 2 ‘New Right’ began to crystallize within the 
Republican Party which, while ultimately recuperating much of the 
Taft social base, differed significantly in its socio-economic profile and 
political strategy from the disappearing old guard. Whereas Taftism 
was an expression of the provincial Babbitry of the Midwest, the New 
Right was typified by the entrepreneurs and suburban elites of the 
emergent ‘Sunbelt’. Its power structure, as we shall sce, was a new 
peripheral capital fraction, which shared both traditional right-wing 
interests in the Pacific Basin as well as the Eastern Establishment’s 
obsession with the Middle East. While the popular culture of the Old 
Right had been rooted in ‘America First-ism’ and pervasive anti- 
semitism, the New Right scavenged much of its identity from the 
growing backlash against the civil rights movement. Finally the New 
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Right, unlike the Old, was genuinely a ovement with ideology, 
discipline, cadre and an impressive willingness to exploit new political 
technologies. 


The Goldwater Legacy 


As the battle for the Republican succession heated up in early 1960, 
conservatives—old and new—confidently assumed that Vice-President 
Nixon would pick up Taft’s fallen mantle and chase the moneylenders 
of Wall Street from the temple of the cop. When Nixon instead con- = 
trived an electoral pact with Nelson Rockefeller (the Eastern Estab- 
lishment incarnate and the bre svir of the right), conservative anger was 
articulated by an almost unknown Senator from Arizona, Barry 
Goldwater, who called it ‘the Munich of the Republican Party’. 
Goldwater’s subsequent jihad-cum-presidential-campaign has often 
been dismissed as a great aberration in the fundamentally centrist and 
consensualist movement of American politics (he did, after all, lose by 
Sixteen million votes). Since November 1980, however, the Goldwater 
crusade retrospectively takes on a new significance to the extent that 4 
Reagan’s victory was built upon its institutional and political legacy. 


Many contingent factors—Rockefeller’s divorce, Scranton’s inde- 
cisiveness, Nixon’s 1962 gubernatorial defeat, Lodge’s late start, etc.— 
contributed to Goldwater’s stunning upsetof the Eastern Establishment 
at the 1964 convention, but the decisive element was undoubtedly the 
superior organization of the Goldwater camp. Whereas Taft’s old 
guard was still fundamentally a network of courthouse cliques, the 
Goldwaterites were a cadre of middle-class, frequently college-educated, 
activists with a transcendent commitment to right-wing ideology and ~ 
political agenda rather than to the Republican Party per se. They were 
also a financially independent movement, succeeding in the supposedly 
impossible feat of mounting a national campaign against the Demo- 
crats without support from the Eastern Establishment (most of whom 
decamped towards Lyndon Johnson). As we shall see, the great postwar 
boom—particularly the disproportionate share of military spending 
received by the South and West—raised new centres of financial 
power in Los Angeles, Houston and Denver; and Goldwater was 
bankrolled by many of the same ‘angels’ who would later elevate 
Reagan. More innovatively, Goldwater ‘was the first major political 
candidate for whom supporters conducted a large-scale campaign to 
solicit political contributions through the mails.’9 The extensive 
mailing lists that William S. Warner collected for Goldwater were a 
revolutionary step forward in emancipating the right from dependence 
on the Eastern Establishment and in providing the resources for it 
to survive and grow as a network of institutionalized single-issue 
movements and multipurpose umbrella groups. The organizational 
originality of the Goldwater effort, and its radical departure from 
Republican tradition, is vividly revealed by a comparison of its 
financial base with that of Eisenhower’s 1952 campaign (Table 2). 


Goldwater’s grand design in 1964 combined two ambitious schemas: 
the ‘Southern strategy’ and the ‘hidden Republican majority’. The first 
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TABLE 2!° 


Number of contributors % of donations over $500 


Eisenhower (52) 37,500 88% 
Goldwater (64) 1,000,000 28% 


assumed that the growth of massive white resistance to the civil rights 
movement since 1954 had opened a huge potential breach for right-wing 
Republicans in the formerly ‘solid South’; while the second argued 
that the Gor had lost 13% of its voters since 1940 because, in nomina- 
ting moderates, it had failed to offer 2 real alternative to an alleged 
‘silent majority’ of conservative voters. The testing of these assump- 
tions in the heat of battle produced traumatic lessons which became 
codified in subsequent right-wing campaigns. The ‘Southern strategy’ 
was a qualified success to the extent that five of Goldwater’s meagre 
six victories were in states of the Deep South (Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia and South Carolina). The ‘hidden Republican 
majority’, on the other hand, proved to be a deadly delusion as Gold- 
water’s doctrinal fidelity to conservative ideology (for example, in 
Appalachia he condemned anti-poverty measures, in Florida he attacked 
medical aid for the elderly, and so on) alienated millions who had voted 
for Nixon in 1960 and gave Johnson the largest plurality in history. 
At the time many liberals and esteblishment Republicans believed that 
the New Right had been effectively annihilated as a serious political 
force; in fact, the organizational apparatus survived intact and thous- 
ands of conservative activists learned salutory lessons which they would 
apply in the campaigns of the seventies. First, 1964 demonstrated the 
suicidal folly of attacking vastly popular New Deal reforms like social 
security or the rva which benefited the middle classes quite as much 
as the working classes. Secondly, the abrupt practical refutation of the 
latent majority thesis sharpened the focus around the problem of 
winning over clements of the Democratic coalition and encouraged many 
. conservatives to concentrate on bipartisan single-issue campaigns 
with a rightist dynamic rather than frontal ideological clashes. 


The general crisis of the Great Society in 1968 produced a renaissance 
of right-wing activism. The Southern strategy became a ‘Northern 
strategy’ when George Wallace invaded Yankeeland in the wake of 
three years of ghetto insurrections and white backlash. Although 
Wallace first and above all represented the politics of white supremacy, 
he also liked to expound on ‘our populist struggle’ against the ‘twin 
exploiters, the corporate establishment of wealth and the leftist 
education-welfare establishment’. Some ex-Goldwaterites like Kevin 
Phillips and Patrick Buchanan began to argue that a new right-wing 
majority might be built by using anti-clitism to channel class hostility 
against a parasitic ‘new class’ lodged in the universities and govern- 
ment bureaucracy. Phillips attempted to theorize the lessons of the 
Goldwater campaign and the Wallace movement in the book The 


10 From Stephen Hess and David S. Broder, The Republican Establishment, New York 
1967, pp. 59-61. 


Emerging Repsblican Majority which proposed a precise electoral 
blueprint for utilizing racism and ‘status resentment’ to realign white 
Northern ethnics and Southern rednecks behind a neo-populist Gop. 
Although the book was ignored by Nixon (to whom Phillips had 
offered it as a kind of modern Prince), the galleys made the rounds of 
the Republican National Committee and left a deep impression on most | 
of the future managers of the 1980 campaign. 


Phillip’s interpretation of the New Right as latterday Jacksonianism was ~ 
just one of the new permutations of conservative philosophy as the 
once powerful coterie of Burkean intellectuals around the Natiosal 
Review (including such ‘effete snobs’ as William Buckley) were pushed 
aside in favour of more popular and philistine programmes. Indeed by 
the advent of Nixon’s imperial presidency it is necessary to distinguish 
a confusing cluster of New Rights, as ex-Goldwaterites mated and 
multiplied in a fruitful array of movements and organizations. Although 
a certain continuity was represented by the American Conservative , 
Union (founded in 1964 to institutionalize the Draft Goldwater 
movement), a new organizational pole emerged in the early seventies 
under the troika of Coors, Weyrich and Viguerie. Coors, a wealthy 
Colorado brewer who had de-unionized his plants after one of the 
longest strikes and boycotts in American history, teamed up with 
conservative activist Paul Weyrich and direct mail wizard Richard 
Viguerie to found the Committee for the Survival of a Free Congress 
(CSFC) as an alternative to the American Conservative Union’s political 
fund. By 1976 the csrc together with other New Right pacs which 
Viguerie coordinated were ‘raising more money than the Republican —_ 
National Committee and its House and Senate campaign committees 
combined’!1, Simultaneously the sustained, systematic expansion of 
single-issuc movements under mght-wing control was creating an 
unprecedented panoply of inter-locking organizations and constituen- 
cies, ranging from ‘law and order’ interest groups (Americans for 
Effective Law Enforcement, National Rifle Association, etc.) to ‘new ¥* 
cold war’ lobbies (American Security Council) or politicized funda- 
mentalism (Rev. Jerry Falwell’s Moral Majority).12 The largest and 
most effective category of single-issue groups, however, were those 
devoted to the defence of the sanctity of white suburban family life, 
including dozens of mass anti-busing movements, Phylis Schlafly’s 
anti-ERA Eagle Forum, Anita Bryant’s enti-gay-rights campaign, and 
—largest of all—the ‘Right to Life’ crusade. Significantly, several of 
these single-issue bloce—the pro-cold war, anti-busing and anti- 
abortion movements in particular—mobilized widespread support 
from classical New Deal blue-collar constituencies, thus demon- 





11 Crawford, p. 47 

12 Fundamentalism has enjoyed an extraordinary renaissance in the United States 
over the last generation. While liberal Protestant churches have declined, a group 
like the Southern Baptists have gained no less than two million members between 
1965 and 1975. Today there are at least 45 million fundamentalists, and all three 
presidential candidates in 1980 declared themselves to be ‘bom again’ Christians 
(although Reagan ultimately won 61% of the fundamentalist vote). A far right-wing 
‘electronic church’ comprising 36 wholly religious rv stations and 1,300 religious 
tadto stations 1s claimed to reach a weekly audience of almost 100 million (Crawford, 
PP. 159-61). 


strating that social conservatism, racism and patriotism provided 
powerful entrees for New Right politics where Goldwaterite economic 
conservatism had dismally failed. As Viguerie has recently insisted; ‘It 
was the social issues that got us this far, and that’s what will take us 
into the future. We never really won until we began stressing issues 
like busing, abortion, school prayer and gun control. We talked about 
the sanctity of free enterprise, about the Communist onslaught until 
we were blue in the face. But we didn’t start winning majorities in 
elections until we got down to gut level issues.’13 


Sunbelt Barons and Hollywood Cowboys 


The broadening of the New Right’s organizational base was accom- 
panied by a consolidation of its links with the new peripheral fraction 
of predominately Southern and Western capital. The original nucleus 
of Sunbelt entrepreneurs who had financed Goldwater were reinforced 
in the late sixties and early seventies by new levies of Texas oil million- 
aires, Florida real estate speculators and California construction 
contractors. The Vietnam War boom accelerated industrialization 
throughout the Southern zone of the United States, while the 1971 and 
1974 recessions stimulated capital flight from the unionized Northeast 
to the relatively ‘union-free’ environments of the Confederacy and 
Southwest/Mountain states. The seventies thus witnessed the most 
rapid and large-scale shift in economic power in American history. 


While overall manufacturing employment tended to slightly decline, 
this was ‘due entirely to changes in the North, where almost one 
million jobs were lost between 1970 and 1977. Vigorous growth in the 
South, by contrast, created more than 200,000 new jobs in manufac- 
turing over the period.’14 Whereas 3,500,000 Southerners (869% black) 
had fled northwards or westwards in the twenty years up to 1960, the 
severities saw the same number of immigrants (mainly white) heading 
south in less than half the time span. Meanwhile the great Southern 
California boom resumed after a short aerospace depression at the end 
of the sixties, and both Los Angeles and Houston began to flex their 
new muscles as international financial centres. The Sunbelt’s economic 
clout also benefited from the late-sixties merger wave (the biggest in 
American history) which saw many regionally-based firms attain 
footholds in the Fortune ‘500’. 


Although many of the most distinctive industries of the Sunbelt— 
aerospace, electronics and the super-oil firms—are constituents of core 
capital directly controlled by Eastern finance groups, the power of 
regional capital was also greatly expanded in the last decade. A partial 
inventory of the leading backers of the New Right (including members 
of Reagan’s ‘Kitchen Cabinet’) is revealing: oil exploration (Henry 
Salvatori, Leon Hess, Ed Noble, Norton Simon), construction (J. 
Robert Fluor), tourism/recreation (Barron Hilton, Walter Knott, J. 
Willard Marriot), agribusiness/real estate (Jack Wrather, William 


13 Quoted in Guardian (New York), 1 April 1981, p. 5. 
14 Robert Estall, ‘The Changmg Balance of the Northern and Southern Regions of 
the United States’, American Studies, 14, 3, P. 370- 


Wilson, Charles Wick, William French Smith, Irvine Corporation), 
supermarkets (Theodore Cummins), textile (Roger Milliken), plus 
such singularities as Coors, Holmes Tuttle (world’s largest automobile 
dealer) and Justin Dart (Kraft Cheese and Tupperware). Interestingly, 
large military contractors and defence firms, although integral to 
Reagan’s victory, do not stand out ın the power structure of the New 
Right; owned or satelitized by core capital, they have usually been 
found in the retinue of Establishment Republicans or hawkish 
Democrats like ‘Scoop’ Jackson of Washington (also a favourite son 
of the art-cio). Nor are the pioneering capitalists of Silicon Valley, 
the ‘high-tech’ entrepreneurs or latterday Henry Fords, particularly 
represented in the New Right elite. What, then, are the common struc- 
tural characteristics that permit us to speak of this apparent smorgasbord 
of special interests, ranging from Knott’s Berry Farm to Coors Beer, as 
a distinct ‘class-fraction’? 


First is the prevalence of single-family control (de facto or de jure) and 
an obsession with preserving financial and managerial independence. 
Secondly many are particularly labour-intensive, and all are rabidly 
anti-union and anti-welfare. Thirdly, in contrast to Old Right Mid- 
western manufacturers (with their protectionist, internal market 
onentation), these New Right capitalists are expansionist, with 
particularly well-defined interests in the Middle East, and to a lesser 
extent, Mexico/Central America. Fourthly, they are all deeply tied by 
complex networks of investments, hidden share-holdings, and direct 
activity to Sunbelt land and mineral speculation. One of the secrets of 
their cherished financial autonomy has been their ability to realize 
enormous profits in commercial real estate markets and oil leases. They 
are a quasi-rentier bloc with great objective interests in the maintenance 
of boom conditions in the Sunbelt and in the preservation of inflated 
land and resource equities. Finally, precisely because of their intrinsic 
dependence upon hothouse economic conditions and high growth 
rates, they also have overriding interests in ensuring that federal 
transfer mechanisms—above all, defense spending—continue to 
disproportionately favour Sunbelt states. As Table 3 demonstrates, 
differential fiscal flows ironically privilege those areas where anti-statist 
rhetoric is most strident. 








TABLE § 
Federal Taxes, Expenditures and Net Flow, North 
end South, 1976'5 
($ million) 
Federal Taxes Federal Expenditures Net Flow 
North 151,367 118,657 — 32,710 
South 89,732 102,346 +12,614 





The internal power structure of the New Right, therefore, is dominated 
by an alliance of entrepreneurial rather than corporate capitalists, 
centred for the most part in the primary and tertiary sectors, with 
vested interests in regional land/resource speculation, hyper-mulitari- 


15 Estall, p. 379. 


zation and a filibustering attitude towards the Third World. They 
stand out sharply from both the increasingly archaic Midwest manu- 
facturing stratum as well as the transnational leviathans of the Hast; 
not least of all because of their different relationship to the inflationary 
dynamic of the economy. While inflation threatens manufacturing 
capital as a whole with increasingly high replacement costs of fixed 
capital (and devalorizes older energy-intensive technologies), it has 
tended to promote growth in the primary and tertiary sectors of the 
Sunbelt as well as yielding huge speculative boondoggles. It is no 
wonder that, as we shall see later, the New Right is more enamoured 
of supply-side economics, with its reflationary implications, than of a 
purist monetarism with deflationary consequences. 


It was only logical that the ‘frontiersmen’ of Sunbelt capitalism would 
seek a square-shouldered, macho-mannered political representative of 
their own ideal-type. Moreover, the survival of the New Right, in the 
face of its own rampant factionalism and centrifugal self-interests, re- 
quired a single, charismatic leadership. Despite his genuine popularity 
amongst the Republican electorate and his ruthless determination to 
control the party, President Nixon was never an acceptable fuhrer- 
figure for most of the New Right. In their eyes he was the apostate 
twice over, in bed with the Rockefellers, who had ‘sold out’ Taiwan 
and imposed wage and price controls when no Democrat would have 
dared. (Indeed part of the dementia behind CREEP and Watergate may 
have been an expression of Nixon’s recognition that he lacked adequate 
legitimacy and backing from either pole of the party.) In contrast, 
much of the New Right’s grassroots was charmed by the image which 
had been built round Reagan (thanks to the state-of-the-art in political 
advertising), and the ‘permanent candidate’s’ campaign (he first 
announced his presidential ambitions in 1968) gained steadily in 
momentum and direct-mail dollars. Reagan was not, however, the 
first choice of most of the key New Right capitalists nor of the strategic 
troika of Coors-Viguerie-Weyrich. Their hero was John Connally— 
Nixon’s Treasury Secretary, former Governor of Texas and no mere 
Hollywood cowboy. It was their plan to support him against Ford and 
Reagan in 1976, but the taint of Watergate was indelible (a point 
proved for a second time in 1980). 


In 1968 a loose alliance of right-wing forces captured control of the 
Republican Party apparatus from the Eastern Establishment. In the 
wake of Watergate, however, the latter made a vigorous counter- 
attack: Ford was ‘induced’ to appoint Rockefeller Vice-President, 
Kissinger was given a second lease-on-life (to disgust of the New 
Right), and in 1975 the conservatives lost control of the Republican 
National Committee. This ‘liberal captivity’ of the cop was largely 
blamed by the New Right on Goldwater’s reluctance to support 
right-winger Dean Burch of California for the Republican Chairman- 
ship. Goldwater’s ‘treason’, following Nixon’s apostasy, raised fears 
amongst the New Right as to whether aay conservative candidate 
could be guaranteed against seduction by the Establishment or vouch- 
safed from making concessions to the centre. These tensions exploded 
at the 1976 convention when Reagan chose the liberal Schweiker 
rather than the conservative Crane as his running mate in an obvious 


bid for broader support. The doyens of the New Right fulminated, and 
Weydrich warned the Reaganites that if their leader were ever elected, 
the New Right would be ‘out’!§, Nonetheless, in a display of discipline 
that was a portent of things to come in 1980, the New Right grassroots 
held firm for Reagan. Indeed they almost unseated the incumbent 
President, something hitherto reckoned nearly impossible in modern 
conditions, and as an impressive feat as Goldwater’s nomination twelve 
years before. 


It is illuminating to compare the relative situations of the New Right 
and the Eastern Establishment on the eve of the 1980 campaign. 
According to Alan Crawford, the New Right—narrowly defined by 
close ties to nodal organizations like the csrc or the National Con- 
servative PAC—emerged from the 1978 midterm elections with control 
of 10% of Congress (40 Congressmen, 10 Senators).17 In the Senate this 
represented a five-fold increase since 1972 and was significantly 
attributable to support from single-issue voters. In terms of financial 
power, the New Right had an unequalled and frightening mastery of < 
direct mail technology. Geographically, however, the New Right 
remained primarily a sectional phenomena, with a particularly strong 
concentration of representation in the Mountain states (six of ten 
senators) as well as islands of power in California, the Midwest and 
Dixie. Significantly its geographical boundaries tended to coincide 
with the most concentrated distribution of Mormonism and evangelical 
Protestantism; the new ‘burnt-over’ districts of the Sunbelt most 
likely to sustain a politics of moral revanchism. Although the New 
Right’s single-issue blitzkriegs had been successful in the more indus- 
trialized areas of the country as well, they also tended to leave more~ 
ephemeral political traces. The heavily Catholic, ethnic electorate of 
the Northeast, while susceptible to the appeals of a ‘pro-family’ social 
conservatism, was generally repelled, as the Goldwater campaign 
demonstrated, by traditional economic conservatism. Any hope, 
therefore, for the New Right to escape from its Sunbelt ghetto depen- 
ded on its ability to discover an economic demagogy that was equally 
acceptable to Western entrepreneurs and Hastern skilled workers and 
professionals. 


à 


Meanwhile, the ‘Eastern Establishment’ within the Republican party 
had become both more conservative and organizationally diffuse. 
Although Ford and Bush were nominal standard-bearers of the moder- 
ate wing, they scarcely stood in the same direct and intimate relation- 
ship to the core as had Rockefeller and Scranton as the main Establish- 
ment candidates in the sixties. To a profound degree the ‘core’ had 
disengaged itself from a specific or permanent commitment to a ` 
particular wing of the Republican party or even to the Gop per se. 
With the presidency in virtually uninterrupted crisis from 1965 
onwards and with a general weakening of the role of regular party - 
apparatuses in the face of the ‘new politics’, the political articulation of 


1€ Quoted in Crawford, p. 118. This may yet prove to be a prophetic warning. 
17 Ibid, p. 267. The congressional penumbra of the New Right—its softcore sym- 
pathisers and more-or-less consistent allies—would probably have included in 1978/ 
79 another one hundred members of the House and a further dozen senators. 


core interests became increasingly dependent on the strengthening of 
perastatal rather than partisan institutions. First, as a result of Vietnam 
and the world economic crisis, there was a massive reinforcement of the 
‘bonding’ between the key corporate foreign and macroeconomic 
policy organs (the Council on Foreign Relations, Committee for 
Economic Development, and so on) and their corresponding depart- 
ments and cabinet positions iri Washington. In the same spirit, David 
Rockefeller’s Trilateral Commission represented an unprecedented 
(and largely unsuccessful) attempt to create a network of bipartisan 
support for what was intended to be a unified programme of the core’s 
domestic and transnational interests. Secondly, the new linkage 
between pacs and single-issue politics spurred an expansion and 
reorganization of corporate lobbies and employer associations. The 
‘interest group’ level of American politics became more important than 
ever while simultaneously becoming less dependent upon partisan 
affiliation. The number of corporate pacs exploded from a mere 89 at 
the end of 1974 to 954 in January 1981, while a powerful new alliance 
of the largest corporations—the Business Roundtable!&—was organized 
to coordinate congressional lobbying. 


It is important to note, however, that the spectacular successes of the 
Business Roundtable and corporate pacs—like their defeat of labour- 
law reform or gutting of Carter’s proposed Consumer Protection 
Agency—have been achieved around a relatively ‘easy’ axis of issues 
(ant-Isbour, anti-regulation, and, to some extent, pro-‘new cold 
war’) that has encouraged unity within the core, and between it and 
peripheral capital. (Indeed, mainstream corporations have found it 
increasingly useful to deploy the New Right as shock troops in con- 
frontations with the AFL-CIO or environmental groups.) Yet the major 
macroeconomic issues like reindustrialization, energy policy or 
protectionism have resisted any spontaneous or symbiotic corporate 
consensus. Moreover, the persistent syndrome of crisis at the executive 
level and rapid turn-over of policies have produced a generalized sense 
that the difficult work of arbitrating a medium- or long-term economic 
strategy requires first of all a restebilization of regime backed by a 
durable electoral mandate. Despite the success of the core in conducting 
politics at a parastatal or interest-group level, it was inevitably brought 
back to the problem of shaping a new political equilibrium at a time 
when the electorate itself was becoming distinctly ‘dealigned’ from 
party structures and traditional loyalties. The forces of the Establish- 
ment, quite as much as the New Right, were, thus, confronted with 
the puzzle of how to find the centre of gravity which might hold a new 
coalition together. Ironically the answer once again came from Cali- 
fornia. 


18 Only multi-national leviathans need apply to the Roundtable: its membership 
has been stringently restricted to the Fertens ‘top 200’. The Roundtable’s exclusive- 
ness together with its political pragmatism have provoked the retaliatory formation 
of the ‘American Business Conference’ by a constellation of medium-stred, high- 
growth companies, which are ideologically aligned with the New Right. See Kim 
McQuaid, ‘The Roundtable: Getting Results in Washington’ Hervard Business Review, 
May/June 1981. 


The Politics of Stagflation 


The missing link between the New Right and a new majority was 
provided by Howard Jarvis and the Proposition 13 movement in 
California. The wave of tax-cutting crusades which followed the victory 
of Proposition 13 1n 1978 quite exceeded the experience of all other 
single-issue movements. In an almost simultaneous reflex every 
potential Republican candidate immediately declared themselves for 
fiscal liberation, and an ecumenical ‘truth squad’ including both Ford 
and Reagan was organized to tour the country. But while politicians ~ 
of all stripes, including most Democrats, were quite eager to bask in the 
reflected glory of rampant tax slashing on a municipal or state level, 
few of those with establishment links were prepared to unreservedly 
endorse fiscal panaceas on a national scale where they might turn into 
inflationary Frankensteins. The rational timidity of Carter and Ford, 
however, proved their undoing in 1980 when they confronted the 
onslaught of Reagan’s supply-side janissaries. In the final round, 
Carter ended up running ona budget-balancing platform that must have 4 
seemed grimly Hoovenan in the depressed industrial centres of the 
Northeast, while Reagan (who delights in comparisons with FDR) was 
able to appear rather Rooseveltian with his promise of fiscally-induced 
‘reindustrialization’. The traditional roles of the parties were reversed 
in another way as well: for the first time in modern history the Repub- 
licans mobilized a larger army of campaign workers than the Demo- 
crats.19 With his Sunbelt flanks secure and perhaps as many as a 
million volunteers at hand, Reagan was very effectively able to con- 
centrate the final phase of his campaign on the older industrial states. 
When the smoke had cleared, the Democrats had lost more than a — 
quarter of self-described ‘liberal’ voters and almost half of the trade- 
union households. 


Whatever may have been the dimension of purely negative ‘protest 
votes’ against Carter or the influence of the hostage hysteria, the L 
success of Reagan and other conservative candidates in the industrial 
states owed most to the clever downplaying of anti-union rhetoric and 
the systematic accentuation of the pro-growth aspects of the supply- 
side programme. Morcover, it was the New Right component of the 
Reagan coalition that has become the most militant advocate of the 
non-Euclidean economics of Laffer, Kemp and Wanoiski. In their 
mass conversion to fiscal neo-populism (not unreminiscent of Bryan’s 
free silver panacea), they have simultaneously poached from the liberals 
(the Kemp-Roth tax scheme was inspired by Kennedy’s ‘New Econ- 
omics’) and stolen thunder from Wallace (all polls corroborate white 
working-class ressentiment against welfare recipients). It remains to 
be explained, however, why the New Right has been apparently so 
successful in mobilizing the support of many white workers for a 
redistributive strategy victimising minorities, public sector employees 
and low-wage workers. 





19 See Andrew Mollison, ‘How Reagan Plans to Win’, New Leader, 8 September 
1980, pp. §—4. 

7 See Ben Bedell, “Reagan and the Workers’ Vote’, Guardian (New York), 26 
November 1980, p. 5. 


One explanation would simply rest on the assertion that we are 
witnessing the reflux of the bankruptcy of liberalism and of a persistent 
political vacuum on the left. On the other hand, there is convincing 
argumentation that stagflation is transforming the objective terrain and 
subjective discourse of politics in America in 2 way which encourages 
the growth of a right-wing neo-populism. While traditional depressions 
have tended to operate a levelling effect on the composition of the 
working class, stagflation works oppositely, deepening and exaggera- 
ting intra-class differentiation. Where differentials have tended to be as 
historically great, and labour market segmentation as extreme, as in the 
United States, protracted stagflation produces chasms of inequality 
between working-class strata. In the last decade, for instance, the wage 
differential (not including supplementals) between steelworkers and 
apparel workers has almost doubled; or in absolute terms, where the 
difference between their wages in 1970 was $83, today it is $2771?! 
This has led some analysts to go so far as to suggest the existence of a 
tendential ‘Brazilianization’ of the American social structure as it 
polarizes not only between classes, but within classes, to create opposing 
camps of inflationary ‘haves’ and ‘have nots’. The consequent frag- 
mentation of the class structure also facilitates the recomposition of 
politics around the selfishly ‘survivalist’ axis favoured by the New 
Right: “The complexity of the ‘restratification’ of the working class 
has aggravated the tendency in American politics for class issues to 
become lost in a welter of sectoral and stratum divisions. This, in 
turn, has helped promote a politics that is not only more than usually 
self-interested and short-sighted, but also centred increasingly on a 
narrowed range of “social” issues, especially those of home and family. 
Where relative prosperity or impoverishment may hang on the timing 
of a house purchase or the fact of working in (say) the aerospace rather 
than the auto industry or having been born in 1940 rather than 1950, 
the sense of commonality of experience and needs disintegrates.’22 


The divisive impact of stagflation upon the working class has been 
further abetted by the dramatic reversal in the levels of activism 
sustained by the left and right respectively. As the movements of the 
sixties declined, new movements of the right surged forward. Black 
power and women’s liberation have been eclipsed by middle-class 
militancy as unprecedented numbers of white collar, professional and 
managerial strata have become active in single-issue campaigns or 
local politics, often abandoning their old party affiliations en route. 
Although a radical minority of these movements act to recycle the 
personnel and concerns of the New Left, the mainstream flows 
rightward with strong overtones of racial and sexual backlash. As recent 
voting studies have shown, the relative electoral universe is con- 
tracting as disproportionate numbers of minority, low-wage, young 
and female voters become permanent abstentionists,23 meanwhile the 
intensity of participation by middle- and high-income brackets has 


21 International Herald Tribes, 25 January 1981. 

2 Elliott Currie, Robert Dunn and David Fogarty, ‘The New Immuseration.’ 
Socialist Resrew 54 (November—December 1980), p. 26. 

D See, for example, Thomas E. Cavanagh, ‘Changes in American Voter Turnout, 
1964-76’, Political Science Quarterly, Spring 1981, esp. pp. 61-63. 


sharply increased. Thus the ‘greening’ of American politics effectively 
disfranchises the poor, while simultaneously ensuring that the new 
activism of the middle classes will act as a ventriloquism for the voices 
of corporate pacs and New Right lobbies. 


In the absence of pressure from the left, the momentum of conservative 
activism has pushed the ‘centre’ many leagues rightward. Much has 
been written about the collapse of liberalism amongst congressional 
Democrats since Reagan’s inauguration, but well before the election 
the leading figures of the Democratic ‘left’ were staking out new homes» 
further right. It should be recalled that it was Frank Church, not Jesse 
Helms, who orchestrated the outcry against Soviet troops in Cuba 
(who had been there since 1963), while George McGovern was sup- 
porting revival of the B-1 bomber project and Alan Cranston was 
proposing ingenious ways to transfer social spending to the Pentagon. 
Like the Gop the Democratic Party has also undergone profound 
transformations in its internal power structure: as the influence of the 
trade-union movement declines and big-city machines disappear, an , 
increasing number of Democratic congressmen have become depen- 
dent upon corporate PACs and sensitive to the pressures of New Right 
single-issue campaigns. Most suburban Republicans and Democrats 
have become virtually indistinguishable, and, as the recent votes over 
the budget cuts have illustrated, the support of conservative Demo- 
crats provides the regime with a functional majority in the House as 
well as in the Senate. Several years ago the United Auto Workers 
organized a conference to explore the prospects for a new ‘Progressive 
Alliance’ based on labour, minorities and women; little or nothing 
came of this initiative. Indeed it was probably almost a decade too late _ 
to sucessfully resurrect the New Deal coalition. It is chastening to 
recall Irving Howe’s warning in 1964 that the failure of the labour 
movement strongly to ally itself with blacks was enabling the New 
Right ‘to enter its “take off’ phase’.25 Seventeen years later it landed... 


The Post-Gutenburg Presidency à 


The fates of the Reagan administration and the New Right may not be 
as closely interrelated as they first appear; indeed, I would like to 
explain why I think they may diverge, soomer rather than later. 


The present corridor intrigues, the denials and retractions, the gaffes 
and hastily rewritten speeches, are probably just bors d’ossvres before 
the real cannibal feast begins inside the Reagan administration. It is 
not just a regime rent by contradictions, it is a regime built around an 
impossibilism. It is the political Woodstock of American capitalism, 
aspiring to an impossible unification of the interests of all the socially 








™ Indeed the Democratic strategy seems to be to outflank the Republicans from the 
right. Recently the chief budgetary spokesman for congressional Democrats, Rep. 
Dan Rostenkowski (Chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee), proposed 
to cut top-strata tax rates by 50% to 70°%—‘an idea the White House rejected out of 
fear that it would be viewed as giving too much to the nch’, (Basrsess Week, 20 April 
1981, P. 79). 

33 Irving Howe, ‘The Goldwater Movement’, in Sisady Werk, New York 1966, pp. 
224-25, 


privileged strata of American society. Reaganomics is the illusion that 
the wants of those that ‘have’ can be painlessly satisfied by shifting the 
burden of necessary suffering and frugality even more upon the 
shoulders of those that ‘have not’. Unlike Thatcherism which at least 
imposes a discipline of deferred gratification upon sections of the 
middle class, the supply-side promised land of Kemp and Stockman is 
proclaimed to be imminent. Taxes will fall, incomes will rise and xx 
missiles will sprout like green grass on the dead seabeds of Nevada— 
this is the prophecy. 


The irrationality of Reaganism, however, runs far deeper than Reagan’s 
budget speeches, as a comparison with aspects of Thatcherism will help 
illuminate: 


(1) Thatcherism represents far more of tough-minded and politically 
coherent partisan bloc than Reagan’s loaded deck of New Rightists, 
cold-war vigilantes and uneasy members of the Eastern Establishment. 
Moreover, it has demonstrated impressive (some would say: suicidal) 
will-power in imposing sacrifices upon sections of British capital: 
accepting, within certain limits, the necessity of 2 partial devalorization 
of unproductive and noncompetitive capital. Reaganism, on the other 
hand, is an attempt to preserve the entire structure of property values 
and capitalization accumulated by the bourgeoisie, the middle-strata 
and the more privileged sections of the white working class over the 
last thirty years. It is 2 popular front against the depreciation of 
inefficient fixed capital25 or the deflation of speculative equity. 


(2) In abstract terms, both Thatcherism and Reaganism imply strategies 
of ‘super-exploitation’. Both are committed to policies which aim to 
accelerate the reconstruction of the labour reserve army, break up 
traditional geographical concentrations of trade-union power, drasti- 
cally slim social overheads, reduce regulation, and shift income to 
capital and the middle strata. But they pursue these goals in different 
contexts and under different constraints. Thatcherism confronts a 
still powerfully organized working class which has within the last 
decade repulsed frontal attacks on its rights and institutions. Instead of 
head-on confrontation, therefore, the Conservative government 
pursues a strategy of weakening and disorganizing labour through the 
prolongation of recession and high unemployment rates. So far it has 
accepted the consequent collapse of internal demand and the price 
paid by broad sectors of manufacturing capital. 


Reaganism, on the other hand, inherits one of the most advantageous 
balances of power within contemporary world capitalism: the us 
working class has been unusually quiescent (relative to European 
labour) for most of a decade, and labour costs in manufacturing 
industry have risen less than in most oxcD countries. Thus, through its 


26 Reagan’s proposed Accelerated Cost Recovery System (or the ‘10-5-3 Plan’) is a 
sweeping depreciation scheme for business that will radically break the the tradit- 
tonal link between economic and tax lives of assets and cost the government $60 
billion in reduced revenues. At the same time, the corporate income tax in the 
United States is steadily nearing extinction: in 1960 it supplied 23% of federal 
revenue, 12.4% this year, and, if Reagan has his way, a bare 7.7% in 1986. 


planned attacks on the least organized and most poorly paid sections of 
the working class, Reaganism seeks not so much to remove working- 
class obstacles to valorization, as to subsidise labour-intensive sectors 
of the economy (disproportionately located in the Sunbelt), shift the 
fiscal burden of hyper-militarization, and implant preemptive con- 
straints against the future mobilization of workers. In doing so, it also 
secks to siphon off pressures towards the devalorization of uncom- 
petitive industrial plant or the destruction of ‘fictitious capital’, 


The Reaganite varient of super-exploitation may correspond to the~ 
instincts of every small businessman in Utah or Flonda, but it cannot, 

by itself, or least of all in tandem with overtly reflationary measures 

(like the tax cuts or extra defense billions), curb inflation within 

acceptable limits. The dangers of a strategy of super-exploitation are 

that it will artificially prolong the life of non-competitive capitals, 

swell still further the least productive parts of the tertiary sector and 

inevitably create costs of social control comparable to the reductions in 
social welfare. At any event it cannot redress contradictions inherent, 
in the sectoral composition of capital or the structure of economic 

ownership. (Ironically, the absence of powerful defensive responses 

from labour will probably make the internecine battles between 

capital even more violent, since differential vulnerability to wage 

pressure is one of the most important leverages which advanced 
capitals can employ against those of lesser competitivity.) Already it is 

possible to discern some of the principal battlelines between sections 

of the Reagan coalition. 


* The historic unity of core capital may be at peril as it is riven down_ 
the middle by the conflict between the need to build protectionist walls 
around older industries threatened by Japanese competition, like steel 
and auto, and its need to maintain free trade at all costs. 


* The proposed military boom will not only stoke inflation, but, perhaps 
just as importantly, it will create acute shortages of capital and skilled» 
labour power at a time when they are required in the high technology 
sectors of the economy. A somewhat similar problem is posed by the 
disproportionate power of the oil companies and their appropriation 
of almost a quarter of net corporate profits. There is no evidence that 
the Reagan administration has any inkling of the acuity of this problem 
of the internal recycling of profits. Hy 


* The immediate weak link of Reaganomics, however, is the growing 
chaos which has been created within capital markets by the monetarist 
turn of the Federal Reserve Bank. It is the feverish delusion of the - 
supply-siders that all the inflationary pressures generated by military 
overspending and tax cuts can be ameliorated by a few hard turns of the 
money-tupply spigot. The direct result of this absurd policy has been . 
the collapse of long-term equity and bond markets as corporations, 
starved for financing, have been forced to beg for short-term bank 
loans. 


It is very likely that the pace at which this crisis in the capital markets 
develops will determine (leaving aside, of course, international crises 


or domestic explosions) the timing of the unavoidable collision 
within the Reagan coalition between core capital, with its overarching 
need for economic stabilization, and the right-wing populists (repre- 
senting both peripheral capital and the middle strata), with their 
commitment to the supply-side programme of expansion. Reagan has 
scarcely girded himself against these coming tempests; the funda- 
mentally mediatic and almost imaginary quality of his presidency 
(‘White House—Take One...”) is scripted for the ‘permanent candi- 
dacy’ not for the actual exercise of power. Perhaps the whole post- 
Gutenburg spectacle produced by the New Politics is really dys- 
functional to the operation of the capitalist state, as it threatens to 
unleash new furies of resentment and frustration against a system 
which cannot deliver the advertised miracles. 


This may be actually the hope of the New Right. It seems very unlikely 
that the New Right will sink loyally with Reagan or even remain on 
deck if he clearly opts for the Eastern Establishment. Whatever 
disasters may befall the present regime, the New Right can shift the 
onus to those new ‘betrayers’ who have failed to implement the maxi- 
mum programme of supply-side laissez faire (or, for that matter, have 
“not allowed creationism into the schools or refused to make homo- 
sexuality a felony). Given the present disorganization of the work- 
ing class and the virtual extinction of liberal politics, the New Right 
may have acquired a durable franchise on the politics of disappoint- 
ment and righteous anger. ` 
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Susan Buck-Morss 


Walter Benjamin— 
Revolutionary Writer (I) 


Walter Benjamin’s works have survived in opposition to the intellectual main- 
stream in which history has swept forward: the racism which forced him into 
exile in the thirties, the fascism resulting in world war, in the midst of which 
he took his own life, and, since then, the democratic liberalism which, by 
legitimating capitalism, prevents democracy’s realization, and the bureau- 
cratized Marxism which has so often deserted the goal of a humane society. 
Benjamin was a revolutionary writer in the Messianic-utopian sense, an oddity 
in Western culture at a time when the West has been persistently hostile to _ 
revolutionary movements, both foreign and domestic. The fact that his works 
survived was due first to the efforts of friends to whom Benjamin entrusted 
manuscripts for safe-keeping, particularly Gershom Scholem, Kabbalist scholar 
and close friend, whose several decades of correspondence with Benjamin pro- 
vided the documentation for his recent biographical study;1 Gretel Karplus, 
who was close to Benjamin in the early pre-exile years in Berlin; and her 
husband, Theodor W. Adorno, whose own work was strongly influenced by 


r- 


Benjamin.2 Karplus and Adorno collected and edited a two-volume 
edition of Benjamin’s essays for posthumous publication in the 19508,3 
An edition of Benjamin’s complete works is now in process,‘ a project 
instigated by Scholem and Adorno (before his death in 1969), but 
carried out by Adorno’s students: Rolf Tiedemann and Herman 
Schweppenhauser as general editors; Hella Tiedemann-Bartels and 
Tillman Rexroth as editors of particular volumes. Four out of the 
planned six volumes have appeared. In 1982 will appear the fifth, the 
unpublished manuscript of the Passagesarbeit (Arcades project), a 
historical materialist study of nineteenth-century Paris which was to 
have been Benjamin’s major work. The current editors, now in their 
forties, were children when Benjamin died. They were born citizens 
of the Nazi state. Their childhood world was a world at war, and their 
intellectual socialization was in a context of cultural rupture. Heirs to 
fascism, they rejected this intellectual descent and became students of 
those who had been exiled as pariahs and traitors. Their first exposure 
to Benjamin took place in this light. By the late 1960s, the light which 
illuminated Benjamin’s texts fell from a different source: an inter- 
national revolutionary student movement which seemed to bathe the 
whole world in clarity. It was an uncanny, Koda-colour brilliance, 
livid and unblinking, but it was only a matter of time before the fuse 
blew out. In the intellectual gloom since then, no owl of Minerva has 
appeared as a sign that the world spirit has grown wiser. 


The first volume of Benjamin’s complete works was published in 1972. 
‘The editors’ work has been laborious and meticulous. It has become a 
life task—their legacy to the next generation. Volumes I and II run 
well over a thousand pages, more than a third of which are editorial 
notes. The editing has involved a refunctioning of the traditional 
philological apparatus. It is based on a method in which philological 
and political interests converge. Instead of presenting the historical 
coming-to-be of texts as a teleological process, where the finished 
product appears as an immortal monument sealed off from history, the 
editors open up the texts, allowing history to enter into them. Through 
copious quotations from Benjamin’s correspondence the editorial notes 
make visible the historical and economic context, both personal and 
social, in which the texts were written. The philological presentation of 
earlier typescripts, manuscripts, drafts and related fragments are 
presented as laminations, none of which has greater authority, so that 
the texts become visible as a three-dimensional figure. It allows the 
student of Benjamin to cut through this figure at any point and to 
read the exposed interior like a technical diagram. It encourages inde- 
pendence of interpretation and mitigates against the fetishism of ‘Great 
Books’. Ironically, while the innovativeness of this editing is inherently 





1 Gershom Scholem, Walter Benjamin: Dis Geschichte emer Frowndschaft, Frankfurt am 
Main 1975. See also the newly published Welter Benjamin Gershem Scholem Brief- 
wechsel, 1933-40, Frankfurt am Main 1980. 

2 See Susan Buck-Mores, The Origin of Negative Dialectics: Thaoder W. Adorno, Walter 
Benjamin, and the Frankfurt Insitiuts, New York 1977. 

3 Walter Benjamin, Schrifies, two volumes, ed. Theodor W. Adomo and Gretel 
Adorno, Frankfurt am Main 1955. 

4 Walter Benjamin, Gesewawelis Schriften, sx volumes, ed. Rolf Tiedemann and 
Hermann Schweppenhauser, Frank am Main 1972—hereafter cs. 


democratic, it has lengthened the volumes so that they have become a 
luxury: each three-part volume runs well over 100 pM. The spiralling 
costs of book production have prevented the editorial notes from reach- 
ing English readers in a series of otherwise excellent—indeed, strikingly 
excellent—translations of Benjamin’s works.5 


The burgeoning secondary literature on Benjamin,§ generated by and ’ 
for the academic establishment which rejected him in the 1920s, 
demonstrates that his work has now become respectable. While social 
scientists have not found him very useful, he has become a preuniey 
in the field of literary criticism. His cryptic, image-filled writings lend 
themselves with particular facility to post-structuralist methods of 
reading, where the texts, uprooted from the concrete history of their 
origins, appear to allow a limitless series of interpretive glosses, the 
choice of which depends on what is most ‘interesting,’ given the 
present academic climate. It is striking that the revolutionary impulse 
of Benjamin’s work has aroused such little interest in these circles.’ 
That impulse seems to survive as an anachronism; it almost appears 
quaint. If in the 1960s, the controversies were over his politics,* now ` 
they are concerned with how he connects to other ‘great’ figures in 
literature and philosophy. Benjamin would not have been surprised. 


I. Cultural Criticism and Materialist Pedagogy 
The ‘Triumphal Procession’ 


If I have spoken in detail of the way in which Benjamin’s works have 
been transmitted, it is because the mode of inheritance of cultural_. 
objects is not a matter of indifference. Instead, it is the central problem 
pertaining to those works and their interpretation. Looking to the past 
from 1981, one’s gaze falls first on the last of Benjamin’s writings, ‘On 
the Concept of History.’ Written in the form of philosophical theses 
(and known as the “Theses on the Philosophy of History’) it wast, 
intended as a methodological introduction to the ‘Arcades’ proj 
which was, in turn, Benjamin’s backward gaze to a previous historical 





5 Char les Bandelairs: A Lyric Post in the Era of High Capitalism, trans. Harry Zohn, 
NLB, London 1973—hereafter ca; One Way Street and Other Writings, introd. Susan 
Sontag, trans. Edmund Jephcott and Kingsley Shorter, NL», London 1979—here- 
after ows; The Origin of German Tragic Drama, trod. George Stemnder, trans. John 
Osbome, NLB, London 1977—hereafter GTD; Understanding Brecki, introd. Stanley 
Mitchell, trans. Anna Bostock, NLB, London 1973—hereafter up. Two editions have 
appeared in the United States: [/sawimations, mtrod. Hannah Arendt, trans. Harry 
Zohn, New York 1969 (hereafter ILL), which, as the earliest of the translations, 
lacked access to the German editorial notes and 1s consequently somewhat weaker; — 
also Reflections: Essays, Aphorisms, Autobiographical Writings, introd. Peter Demetx, 
trans. Edmond Jephcott, New York 1979 (hereafter REF), which contains some of 
the same translations as Om Way Street. } 
t See Gary Smith, ‘Walter Benjamin: A Bibliography of Secondary Literature,’ , 
New German Crita (Spectral Walter Benjamin Issue), 17 (Spring 1979): pp. 189-208. 

A significant article snce that time is Timothy Baht, ‘History as Rhetorical 
Eoactment. Walter Benjamin’s Theses “On the Concept of History” ’, Diesrities 
(September 1979): pp. 2-17. 

7 See Vera Schwarz, ‘The Domestication of Walter Benjamin: Admirers Flee from 
History into Melancholia,’ Bewingion Review (April 1979): pp. 7-11 

t See the debate on Benjamin in A/fermatss, 57/58 and 59/60 (1967-69). 


era. Now it instructs the reading of his own work. The cognitive 
problem is clear in the theses, and it is expressly political. If, 2s Marx 
argued, the ruling ideas have always been those of the ruling class and 
hence conspire against the oppressed as ideology, what must be the 
position of the historical materialist in evaluating and interpreting the 
cultural ‘treasures’ which make up the intellectual inheritance? ‘For 
without exception the cultural treasures he surveys have an origin 
which he cannot contemplate without horror. They owe their existence 
not only to the efforts of the great minds and talents of those who have 
created them, but also to the anonymous toil of their contemporaries. 
And just as such a document is not free of barbarism, barbarism taints 
also the manner in which it was transmitted from owner to owner.’9 


The bourgeois conception of the history of culture made the process of 
transmission, in which the present rulers ‘step over those who are 
lying prostrate,’ appear as a ‘triumphal procession.’10 Benjamin con- 
cludes: ‘A historical materialist therefore dissociates himself from it as 
far as possible. He regards it as his task to brush history against the 
grain.’!1 This is vivid imagery. But how precisely does it illuminate 
and guide the practice of cultural history? Many of the arguments in 
the theses were stated in more mundane, more historically concrete 
language in an important article, ‘Eduard Fuchs: Collector and 
Historian,’ written for the Frankfurt Institute journal in 1937, and 
held to be ‘without question one of the most significant works of 
Benjamin’s later years.’12 Here Benjamin wrote that the Social Demo- 
crats made a serious theoretical mistake before World War I, which 
was largely responsible for the co-option of the working-class move- 
ment and the failure of the German revolution of 1918. The Social 
Democrats had a slogan: ‘Knowledge is Power.’ ‘But the party failed 
to perceive its double meaning. It thought the same knowledge that 
secured the rule of the bourgeoisie over the proletariat would enable the 
proletariat to free itself from that rule. In reality, knowledge with no 
outlet in praxis, knowledge that could teach the proletariat nothing 
about its situation as a class, was no danger to its oppressors. This was 
especially true of knowledge relating to the humanities. It lagged far 
behind economics, remaining untouched by the revolution in economic 
theory.’13 


Working-class history, then, had demonstrated that the political 
criteria of ‘knowledge’ (i.e. knowledge that could be dangerous to the 
oppressor) were two-fold. On one hand, it must instruct the proletariat 
‘about its situation as a class,’ and, on the other hand, possess a motiv- 
ational connection to political action, an ‘outlet in praxis.’ Are these 
criteria actually fulfilled by Marx’s own theoretical writings on history 
and economics ? Was it enough that workers read the Comsanist Mani- 
festo and Wages, Price and Profit? The problem raised by Benjamin was 
that Marx’s own writings were not immune from the distortions of 
cultural inheritance. Educating the workers about the source of profits 
in the surplus value of their own productivity could produce class 
consciousness without revolutionary consciousness, trade-union 


9 ILL, p. 256. 18 Thid. 11 Ibid, pp. 256-7. 2 Gs Il:3, p. 1355. 
u ows, p. 356. 


praxis without revolutionary praxis. Further, in the hands of the spp, 
teaching the class-struggle theory of history was even less reliable: 
‘Nothing,’ wrote Benjamin, ‘has corrupted the German working class 
so much as the notion that it was moving with the current.’14 The 
theory of historical progress led in its evolutionary form to parlia- 
mentary revisionism and in its orthodox form to an illusory sense of the ` 
revolution’s inevitability. Moreover, the victories of fascism in the 
19208 and 19308 made teleological faith in the course of history 
untenable.15 


~ 


In short, one could (and at the turn of the century both orthodox and 
revisionist Marxists did) describe reality with Marx’s theory without 
being motivated to revolutionary action in order to change that reality. 
When Benjamin (sounding very much like Gramsci) commented: Few 
recognized at the time how much in reality depended on the work of 
materialist education,’!6 it was precisely to criticise the neo-Kantian, 
positivist separation of theoretical knowledge and political praxis 
which characterized much of the Marxist intellectual tradition. (Nor,4 
it might be added, did Lukács’ Hegelianized version of Marx provide 
what was called for: the knowledge that one was the ‘subject-object 
of history’!7 wasn’t likely to inspire resistance on the barricades. It is 
not for philosophical slogans that people sacrifice their lives.) 


The Dreams of Humanity 


Marx believed that the historical mission of the proletariat was to 
fulfill the utopian dream of humanity. But these dreams were expressed _ 
in art, poetry and religion, precisely those cultural ‘treasures’ which 
were in the hands of the oppressors. And here was the problem. 
Marx’s theory of the superstructure was not adequate to deal with it.18 
Benjamin tried to develop a method of cultural investigation which 
could. It is important to make clear that Benjamin was not simply 
attempting to build on the work of Mehring, Fuchs and others 
developing a new disciplinary approach to the sociology of art, one 
which contemplated culture from a Marxist ‘point-of-view’. He 
believed that, far from being a superstructural study of secondary 
import, cultural history stood at the centre of class education. The 
revolutionary goal was nothing less than a Messianic break with the 
past: the ‘liberation of mankind.’!9 Since progress toward that goal 
was not automatic in history, ‘materialist education’ which could 
develop revolutionary consciousness was crucial. Everything depended 
on it. 





14 TLL, p. 258. 

15 Benjamin noted the ‘necessity of a theory of history from which fascism can 
become visble,’ as well as the necessity of viewing history, as ‘catastrophe,’ without, 
however, entirely ruling out the progress-motif of Marx. (See cs 1:3, pp. 1244-5). 
16 OWS, p. 356. 

17 See George Lukács, History and Class Conscieusmess, trans. Rodney Livingstone, 
Cambridge (Mass.) 1971, p. 170. 

18 Benjamin wrote: ‘Tt is well known that Marx nowhere really divulged how the 
relationship between superstructure and infrastructure should be conceived in 
individual cases.’ (ows, p. 368n). 

19 as I:3, p. 1167. 


In his draft notes on Baudelaire, who, as a leading poet of the era of 
high capitalism was to figure extensively in the ‘Arcades’ project, 
Benjamin anticipated the criticism that this bourgeois writer might 
have sothing of revolutionary value to say to the present generation — 
and rejected it: ‘It is a vulgar-Marzist illusion to (think one is) able to 
determine the social function of either mental or material products by 
viewing the circumstances and carriers of their historical transmission. 
. . . What speaks against confronting the object of the inquiry, the 
poet Baudelaire, with today’s society in a summary fashion, and 
answering the question what (. . .) then, he would have to say to its 
progressive cadres, in reply to a stock-taking of his works; without 
(...), mind you, proceeding to the question of whether he has anything 
to say to them at all? Actually, something important speaks against 
this uncritical interrogation . . . the fact that we are instructed in the 
reading of Baudelaire precisely through bourgeois society, and indeed, 
already long since not by its most progressive elements.’20 


In the bourgeois era, the historical transmission of culture proceeded 
as if its objects were commodities to be sold and possessed, rather than 
experienced. Any potentially revolutionary value which they had 
remained latent. ‘Culture appears reified. Its history is then nothing 
but the residue of memorable things and events that never broke the 
surface of human consciousness because they were never truly, that is 
politically, experienced.’2! The purpose of a materialist education was 
to give the revolutionary class the strength to shake off those cultural 
‘treasures that are piled up on humanity’s back ... so as to get its hands 
on them.’2 


Dialectical Images 


Implicit in Benjamin’s works is a detailed and consistent theory of 
materialist education which would make possible this rearticulation of 
culture from ideology into a revolutionary tool. It involved the trans- 
formation of cultural ‘commodities’ into what he called ‘dialectical 
images.’ The procedure had two stages. The first was destructive. The 
bourgeois historical and literary apparatus which preserved cultural 
objects from oblivion, did so at the cost of their revolutionary use- 
value. Just as political revolution demanded the smashing of the 
bourgeois state apparatus, so too, this cultural apparatus had to be 
exploded. Particularly, the bourgeois structiring of history as a con- 
tinuum needed to be ‘blown apart by dialectics.’3 As Engels had 
warned, it was necessary to stop viewing ideas and the cultural forms 
which embodied them as developing progressively from an earlier 
stage which was ‘overcome’ in the sense of a ‘sheer victory of 
thought.’24 Benjamin claimed that the temporal order of succession 
formed no causal sequence—indeed, no meaningful sequence at all. 





20 Ibid, p. 1166 (bracketed ellipses indicate crossed-out phrases in the draft). 

21 OWS, p. 360. n Ibid, p. 361. 

23 Ibid. CÊ in the “Theses’: the historical materialist ‘remains in control of his 
powers, man enough to blast’open the continuum of history. (1L, p. 262). 

M Engels, letter to Mehring, 14 July 1893, cited in ows, p. 350. 


Thus, the historical materialist “stops telling the sequence of events 
like the beads of a rosary.’25 This cognitive imperative anticipated the 
political one: The awareness that the revolutionary classes were ‘about 
to make the continuum of history explode’ was ‘characteristic’ of their 
historical consciouness ‘at the moment of their action.’2 Empirical 
history verified this: ‘On the first evening of fighting (in the July 
Revolution) it turned out that the clocks in towers were being fired on 
simultaneously and independently from several places in Paris,’27 


Bourgeois historical coding was to be destroyed, but not only this. ~ 
The destructive moment of the dialectic, leaving none of the cultural 
apparatus untouched, was to violate all the structuring binaries by 
which bourgeois culture had been valorized. The distinction between 
‘high’ and ‘low’ culture, for example, was meaningless for revolutionary 
interpretation, in that neither level was directly useful for the revol- 
utionary struggle—and both could be redeemed. Benjamin claimed 
that ‘the whole problem of the popalerization of knowledge could not be 
resolved ‘so long as the object of educational work was thought of as. , 
the pxblic rather than the class.’28 And whereas popular art was valuable 
for materialist education only when mediated by class consciousness, 
art which scorned mass consumption could perform a revolutionary 
function despite its intent. Benjamin interpreted Baudelaire as ‘a secret 
agent,’ dissatisfied with his class and its social function of domination: 
“The person who confronts him with this class gets more out of him 
than the one who, from a proletarian standpoint, dismisses him as 
uninteresting.’2 


The categorization of knowledge into separate disciplines was also _ 
valueless. The disciplines had no ‘hermetic self-sufficiency.’ Aesthetics 
could not be separated from the history of technology, nor economics 
from poetry.31 Moreover, no class of objects had pre-eminent cognitive 
value. Revelation could be sparked by children’s books, furniture, 
gaslight, political cartoons, photographs, travelogues, gestures, physi- ; 
ognomies, fashions, as well as philosophical treatises and historical À 
events. Benjamin’s own texts juxtaposed these elements in a way that 
transgressed all conventional boundaries of material and mental tax- 
onomies, and in the process, connected extremes of scale that denied 
the conception of homogeneous space. Benjamin not only threw over- 
board the coherent, contiguous Kantian categories of time, space and 
causality; he jettisoned discursive conventions in the structural order- 
ing of verbal argument as well. He wrote in aphorisms. His thinking 
‘develops’ through their startling juxtaposition, rather than through 
a train of logical connections. Neither content nor form of the bour- 
geois order of things was to remain untouched in Benjamin’s war of 
demolition. But it was the conceptual platform that was exploded, not 
the material elements. When these were ‘blasted out of the continuum 
of history,’ blown free of the codifying structures which entrapped 
them, it was necessary to catch them up again in a new cognitive net 
before they disappeared in history completely. Here was the con- 








3 IL, p. 262. 26 Ibid, p. 261. 27 Thid, p. 262. 28 OWS, p. 355. 

19 Gs 1:3, p. 1167. 4 OWS, p. 351. 

31 Benjamin considered a ‘change in artistic vision’ necessarily connected to ‘econ- 
omic and technical transformations in production.’ (Ibid, p. 363). 


structive moment of the dialectic. The elements of past cultures were 
rescued and redeemed, drawn together in new ‘constellations’ which 
connected with the present as ‘dialectical images.’ ‘It is not that the 
past throws light on the present, or the present on the past, but the 
(dialectical) image is that wherein the past comes together with the 
present in a constellation.’32 


The Radical Historian of Culture 


Benjamin gave specific instructions for the construction of dialectical 
images. They short-circuited the bourgeois historical-literary apparatus 
and made direct connection to a discontinuous tradition. If all historical 
continuity was ‘that of the oppressors’,>3 this tradition was composed 
of the moments of revolt against it. Dialectical images were the medium 
of transmitting past culture in a way that illuminated the revolutionary 
possibility of the present. ‘(A)ny critique of history worthy to be called 
dialectical .. . must... become aware of the critical constellation in 
which precisely this fragment of the past is found with precisely this 
present.’ 


Historical fragments were examined as the origin of a ‘precise dialectical 
problem that the present is called upon to resolve.’35 This point of 
origin, of course, was not to be understood in any developmental, 
causal sense. When Benjamin described the images as consisting of ‘the 
numbered group of threads that represent the weft of the past as it 
feeds into the present,’ % he did not mean that this weaving created a 
‘nexus of causation’: ‘Rather, it is thoroughly dialectical, and threads 
may have been lost for centuries that the present course of history 
erratically, inconspicuously picks up again.’37 The patterns formed 
when the present recognized the past in a revolutionary sense ‘as its 
own concern’?! did not fuse together into a coherent whole. The 
unavoidable multiplicity of history was similar to the multiplicity of 
language. Universal language had existed only in Paradise before the 
Fall. Universal history required the restoration of Paradise in the form 
of a revolutionary transformation of society: ‘(O)nly for a redeemed 
mankind has its past become citable in all its moments.’39 Until that 
time: ‘Universal history in the present-day sense can always only be a 
kind of Esperanto.’4 


Cultural objects were not immortal. What lasted in history was not 
their eternal image, as historical apologists for the rulers would have it. 
Instead, they had an ‘after-life’ only when their pulse was ‘still to be 
felt in the present.’ Cultural objects were subject to historical decay. 
Their life-pulse could grow weak; their illuminative power was not 
guaranteed.“2 Hence, ‘cognition at a historical instant is . . . always 
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cognition of an instant.’43 To perceive this connection between past 

and present required mimetic skill: “The perception of (similarity) is 

in each case bound to an illuminative flash. It rushes by, and is perhaps 

to be won back, but actually cannot be held fast like other perceptions. 

It offers itself to the eye as fleetingly and passingly as a constellation of 
stars. The perception of similarities thus appears bound to 2 moment 

of time.’ The task of the revolutionary historian of culture was to 

perceive this instantaneous constellation and to catch hold of it in a 

verbal image. Benjamin described this cognitive moment as ‘dialectics. 
at a standstill.’45 “Thinking involves not only the flow of thoughts, but 
their arrest as well. Where thinking suddenly stops in a configuration 

pregnant with tensions, it gives that configuration a shock, by which it 

crystalizes into a monad.’46 


Because there was nothing logically necessary about cultural develop- 
ment, the perception of dialectical images was a revelation that always 
appeared with a shock of surprise.47 The great difficulty in perceiving. 
them was due to the fact that the past had to be discovered by the 
present in 2 way that was never intended, because that present could 
not have been predicted. Rather than relying on the revelatory power 
of the Great Books and established intellectual tradition, Benjamin 
found documentation in texts that had been overlooked. Precisely as a 
revolutionary historian, he demonstrated the characteristics of the 
collector and antiquarian, rammaging through old bookstores, bidding 
at auctions for unwanted volumes, digging up dusty tomes in the 
Bibliothèque Nationale, waking them from the dead. Or, when he 
examined famous books, it was to illuminate what hid in the corners 
and crannies of those texts, where the authors had not intended that 
the reader’s gaze be focussed. Benjamin’s own library reflected the 
ordering process whereby constellations were constructed. Scholem 
recalled: “The great works which mean much to him were placed in 
highly Baroque patterns next to the most out-of-the-way writings and j 
oddities, of which—both as an antiquarian and a philosopher—he was 
no less fond.’48 


Once the authority of established tradition was rejected, how was one 
to know that one had caught sight of the ‘true image of the past’; 
particularly when truth... , facing the lens of writing while we 
crouch under the black cloth, refuses to keep still and look amiable.’™ 
Appearing in fragments and in forgotten places, the truth spoke out 
from the texts only in whispers. Benjamin called it ‘listening to 
tradition’: the main reason why this listening demands such effort is 
that only the most indistinct sounds reach the listener. There is no 
doctrine that one could absorb, no knowledge that one could preserve. 
The things that want to be caught as they rush by are not meant for 


anyone’s cars.’51 
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The sensitivity, indeed the gentleness which such listening to tradition 
demanded were traits which were the polar opposite of those demanded 
by the destructive moment of demolishing the bourgeois conceptual 
apparatus. The destructive character ‘makes room’; his only activity 
was ‘clearing out’, reducing ‘the existing to rubble.’ But the con- 
structive character redeemed the past by bringing it to speech. Benjamin 
described the constructive moment with images like weaving, or the 
restoration of Paradise, or even the organic regeneration of nature: 
‘The historical material, ploughed over by Marxist dialectics’ was ‘the 
soil in which (sprouts) the seed sown by the present . . .’;4 and again 
- in ‘Theses’: ‘As flowers turn toward the sun, by diat of a secret heli- 
otropism the past strives to turn toward that sun which is rising in the 
sky of history. A historical materialist must be aware of this most 
inconspicuous of all transformations.’55 


The Present as Revolutionary Possibility 


What saved this restorative impulse from conservatism was that the 
‘present’ which was superimposed upon the past was not the empirical 
present, not the given state of things. Instead it was Messianic ‘now- 
time’ (Jety?-xeit),56 which must be understood in the secular, collective 
sense of revolutionary action: the present was the moment of constant 
revolutionary possibility. In ‘One Way Street’ he made the connection 
between such images and revolutionary praxis clear: ‘Only images in 
the mind vitalize the will. The mere word, by contrast, at most 
inflames it, to leave it smouldering, blasted. There is no intact will 
without exact pictorial imagination. No imagination without inno- 
vation.” The will, of course, that counted for Benjamin was the 
collective will of the revolutionary class, and the fact that images 
which could motivate it were drawn from past history ‘... is only 
in appearance a contradiction: the French Revolution grasped across 
the abyss of two thousand years, back to the Roman Republic. .. 33 
Dialectical images, which could not be formed without the past, trans- 
formed the way the past was inherited. 


Revolutionary motivation was thus created by looking backward. 
Benjamin’s interpretation of the Hegelian legacy in Marx’s theory 
speaks precisely to this point: it was not that Marx’s theory allowed 
the proletariat to take possession of the heritage of German idealism. 
Instead, the real historical situation of the proletariat, their ‘decisive 
position in the production process itself’ made possible Marx’s 
radical re-reading of Hegel. An image of the proletariat as the revol- 
utionary agent allowed for a re-vision of Hegel’s theory, not vice 
versa. In Benjamin’s dialectical images, the present as the moment of 
revolutionary possibility appears 2s the ‘vanishing point’ for past 
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history, acting as a lodestar for the assembly of its fragments. Without 
it, the possibilities for reconstructing the past would be infinite and 
arbitrary. It thus enabled the historical materialist to keep the proper 
perspective and not get lost. This is important, because it separates 
Benjamin’s method from historicism which also interprets the past in 
the light of the present—but, the gives present rather than a revolution- 
ary one. Benjamin criticized intellectual and cultural histories which 
sought ‘only to stimnlate, to offer varisty, to arouse interest? 61 The failure 
to distinguish between the present-as-given from the present-as- 
revolutionary-possibility robbed historical practice of politics. . The ~ 
contention that particular interpretations of past history or readings 
of past texts were to be preferred, not because they were closer to 
` (Messianic) truth, but because they were more ‘interesting,’ within the 
intellectual context of the given-present, was at best an aesthetic 
criterion, promising pleasure at a contemplative distance. Benjamin’s 
judgement of this attitude was abrupt and unequivocal: those who 
were able to take pleasure in culture as it was presently transmitted, 
did so out of empathy with the oppressors.@ From the standpoint of-4 
the given-present, the past appeared as the source of origins which 
explained (away) that present. Or, past history was read as the boundary 
that set off the present era and gave proof of its uniqueness. Such 
history was comfortable and complacent, tempting one to sink into the 
past as in an armchair. It totally obscured a revolutionary vision of the 
present as itself the boundary for a radically different future. 


This criticism is relevant to those historicists of our own time who in 
interpreting Benjamin, ironically practice precisely what Benjamin was 
preaching against. Even ‘deconstructionist’ interpretations,@ while _ 
based self-consciously on an epistemology that claims to be both anti- 
ideological and politically radical, cannot bring to a standstill what is 
experienced as 2 continuous restlessness of meaning, because there is 
no image of the present moment of revolutionary possibility to arrest 
thought. In the absence of this ‘vanishing point,’ deconstructionists 4 
‘decentre’ the texts as a series of individualist and anarchist acts. - 
Change appears eternal, even while society remains static. The revol- 
utionary gesture of deconstruction (the form of cultural interpretation 
most in vogue in our own given-present) is thus reduced to the sheer 
novelty of interpretations: fashion masquerades as politics. In con- 
trast, Benjamin’s choice of presenting ideas as dialectical images rather 
than concepts was neither aesthetic nor arbitrary, but clearly political. 
His theory of dialectical images, regardless of whether it was expressed 
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in theological, metaphysical or Marxist terms, was consistently imbued 
with revolutionary politics. He kept his eyes on the vanishing point, 
and his interpreters would do well to follow suit. Without its constant 
beam, one risks becoming starry-cyed by the flashes of brilliance in 
Benjamin’s writings, and blinded to the point. 


Il. The ‘Arcades’ Project 


To be able to perceive the past in a way that made the present visible 
as a revolutionary moment was the central task of 2 materialist edu- 
cation. The history of the Social Democratic movement demonstrated 
that Marx’s economic theory had given workers the powers to under- 
stand their exploitation, but not the strength of will to overcome it. 
That strength was fed by images from past history. Providing them 
was the most legitimate—and perhaps the only—form that intellectual 
commitment to the proletarian revolution could take. Benjamin 
criticized as romanticism ‘the old and fatal confusion—perhaps it 
begins with Rousseau—of glorification of the simplicity of life of 
those in bondage’; he condemned attempts by bourgeois writers to 
portray the life of the working class, believing they were ‘.. . only a 
mostly unhealthy, mostly too short-aimed attempt to get out of the 
idealist abstraction and touch the flesh of reality closely, more closely 
indeed than ever before.’& He argued that instead: ‘In reality it is far 
less a matter of making the artist of bourgeois origin into a master of 
“proletarian art” than of deploying him, even at the expense of his 
artistic activity at important points in this sphere of (dialectical) 
imagery.’ 


This was Benjamin’s argument at precisely the time that he was formu- 
lating the conception of his own major work, the ‘Arcades’ project, 
which he left unfinished at his death. Until the publication of this 
manuscript in the next volume of Benjamin’s complete works, it will 
be impossible to speak with assurance about this massive project (the 
typescripts of which run to several thousand pages). Moreover, the 
related fragments and articles by Benjamin now in print that draw on 
material gathered for the project are not always explicit in their theor- 
etical implications.§7 Yet it is inconceivable that Benjamin did not at 
least intend that this cultural history of Paris in the nineteenth century 
would fulfill what he considered the task of the politically committed 
intellectual. As a precondition for the eventual interpretation of that 
project, then, it would be relevant to ask two questions: in what image- 
spheres of the nineteenth century did Benjamin deploy himself; and 
how did the elements he discovered there connect to his own present as 
dialectical images of revolutionary possibility? 
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Glass Dreamworlds of Capitalism 


The most legitimate source would seem to be Benjamin’s 1935 exposé 
of the project, published posthumously as ‘Paris —The Capital of the 
Nineteenth Century, and originally written as part of Benjamin’s 
(successful) attempt to get a stipend from the Frankfurt Institute to 
support this work. Two other articles written for the Institute in 1938 
and 1939,® while ostensibly about Baudelaire, develop themes of the 
‘Arcades’ project, elaborating and extending the images in the exposé. 
What is striking about these images for anyone anticipating 2 Marxist~ 
perspective, is that they are almost never from the realm of production, 
but are situated instead in the sphere of exchange. Indeed, the dominant 
image, the Arcade itself, was a place for the display and sale, not merely 
of commodities, but of luxury goods. The Arcades, with their glass 
and iron roofs, illuminated and enshrined those commodities, in visions 
of abundance which gave the crowds that strolled by no clue as to the 
conditions of their production. Benjamin cited a nineteenth-century 
Paris guidebook: “These arcades, a new contrivance of industrial , 
luxury, are glass-covered, marble-floored passages through entire 
blocks of houses, whose proprietors have joined forces in the venture. 
On both sides of these passages, which obtain their light from above, 
there are arrayed the most elegant shops, so that such an arcade is a 
city, indeed a world, in miniature,’7 


Benjamin also described the buildings of the 1867 World Exhibition in 
Paris, built of the same glass and iron, and crowded with commodities 
and people7!—eleven million entry tickets were sold. The images of 
nineteenth-century Paris which Benjamin unrolled in the exposé like _ 
a filmstrip are fragments of big-city street life and the urban crowd. 
Simultaneously with his work on the ‘Arcades’ project, Benjamin 
wrote a series of descriptions of contemporary street life—in Moscow, 
Naples, Marseilles—based on his own impressions.” The motto over 
one of them was from André Breton: “The street . . . the only valid , 
field of experience.’ This was a world which, as Benjamin noted, the 
youthful Friedrich Engels found abhorrent: “The very turmoil of the 
streets has something repulsive, something against which human 
nature rebels.’74 In order to analyze The Condition of the Working Class 
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in England (his 1844 study from which this quotation comes), Engels 
entered the factory. Here, occupational disease, child labour, and the 
workers’ stunted growth provided the most intense and striking 
images of the human misery of factory labour. But, like the Children’s 
Labour and Factories Inquiry Commission reports from which many 
of Engels’ statistics came, these images motivated militant trade 
unionism—clearly potentially revolutionary when the ‘present’ was 
England in 1844 with the Chartist movement at its height; much less 
clearly so in 1934 when many trade unions had long collaborated with 
the capitalist state, and some of the worst of factory conditions had 
been alleviated, contributing to illusions of history as overall progress. 
Engel’s factory images were totally negative. Benjamin’s images of the 
crowd were ambivalent: utopia and misery, Paradise and Hell, were 
mingled together. It was precisely Benjamin’s intent to illuminate ‘the 
ambiguity which is peculiar to the social relations and events of this 
epoch. Ambiguity is the figurative appearance of the dialectic. . . .’75 
What was the revolutionary advantage of this choice, the motivational 
power of such images? ` 


Two conditions went into the making of a revolutionary moment. 
One was objective, brought about by those economic crises which 
were part of the laws of motion of capital, and in Benjamin’s time this 
condition was ripe: the ‘Arcades’ project was written within the context 
of world depression. The second was subjective: the proletariat as 
vanguard of the revolution had to develop revolutionary consciousness. 
Here, as has been noted, the record of the Western working classes in 
the twentieth century was far from encouraging. They had become 
accustomed to appealing to the government, not only for improved 
work conditions, but, in the depression, for employment itself. More- 
over, these workers tended increasingly to identify with their 
oppressors and to adopt the same reified, ideological consciousness 
which constantly obscured the structural intransiency of social prob- 
lems. Thus Adorno condemned ‘. . . the actual consciousness of actual 
workers, who... bear all the marks of mutilation of the typical 
bourgeois character.’76 The conformism of worker consciousness was 
due in no small part to the new mass media, the culture industry, which, 
via film, radio and tabloid newspapers, was able to coopt popular dis- 
satisfactions by providing vicarious enjoyment of the world of the 
oppressors—their commodities, their entertainment, and their sexual 
freedom. It was clear to any Marxist that this dreamworld had to be 
exposed as illusory. But should the dream itself be destroyed ? Rejection 
of the hedonism of the twenties as ‘decadent’, and branding all experi- 
mental fantasy forms as ‘cultural bolschevism,’ were pivotal points in 
the ideology of fascism, which glorified bodily discipline, connected 
sexual asceticism with racial purity, underwrote economically the 
redomestication of women, and preached a self-sacrificing ethic of 
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duty tofamily and country. For Benjamin” such a position was patently 
reactionary: the desire for pleasure, understood in its most material 
and sensual form, was a force of resistance against both capitalism and 
fascism, because their very existence required that this desire not be 
fulfilled. Benjamin wrote that the work ethic, whetever its intent, 
functioned to affirm the exploitation of the proletariat: ‘Compared 
with this positivistic conception, Fourier’s fantasies, which have so 
often been ridiculed, prove to be surprisingly sound.’78 


A Revolutionary Hedonism ? ~ 


Bourgeois hedonism at least maintained the dream of material happi- 
ness, however distorted, and to argue with the fascists that it should 
be rejected made no more sense from a revolutionary perspective than 
to argue that the inhuman conditions of nineteenth-century factory 
production justified a total rejection of industrialization. Benjamin 
insisted that, just as the existing productive forces anticipated a future 
era of nonscarcity, in contradiction to and shackled by the class rela-4 
tions of capitalist society, so existing consciousness contained dream- 
images of the future: ‘To the form of the new means of production, 
which to begin with is still dominated by the old (Marx), there cor- 
respond images in the collective consciousness in which the new and 
the old are intermingled. These imates are ideals, and in them the 
collective seeks, not only to transfigure, but also to transcend, the 
immaturity of the social product and the deficiencies of the social order 
of production.’ The fact that these images appeared in a ‘fantastic’ 
form was due to the context of class oppression. And yet: ‘without this 
fantastic prior form in dream consciousness, nothing new comes into_ 
being.’ ™® But in order to become effective within the present revol- 
utionary moment, the collective dream had to be interpreted. Just as, 
in Freudian theory, the dream-images of individuals had as their origin 
the experiences of an earlier personal history, so the collective images 
had their origins in prior social history. Unearthing these origins and 
demonstrating the way they made a constellation with the present 
precisely the therapeutic goal. It made the dream-wish a conscious one, 
releasing repressed psychic energies for the present task of trans- 
forming the desire for happiness into a collective revolutionary pro- 
gramme. In a real sense, Benjamin’s ‘Arcades’ project could be viewed 
as collective psychotherapy for a revolutionary class, one which was 
suffering the symptoms of impotency. 


‘Every epoch not only dreams the next, but while dreaming impels it 
towards wakefulness.’ Benjamin wrote in the ‘Arcades’ project exposé.®! 
As therapy, the construction of dialectical images was meant to shock- 
the present collective subject into wakefulness—not only to shake off 
the illusions of that dream, but to place its impulses at the disposal of 
the revolution: ‘The utilization of dream-elements in waking is the, 
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textbook example of dialectical thought’! Benjamin believed that 
such a task was not only possible, but vital for praxis: ‘Assuming that 
the body is that of humanity, then it would perhaps become recog- 
nizable how much this body must let itself be permeated by dream, 
in order first of all to be capable of action as such.’ ® Benjamin surely 
was convinced thet the Paris arcades provided a dialectical image (or 
series of images) revealing the historical origin of present-day con- 
sciousness, and that its elements enabled the interpretation of this 
consciousness as a dream in both senses—fantastic illusion and utopian 
wish; more, that this process, as ‘cultural education,’ had the power to 
vitalize the masses, charging them with a capacity for revolutionary 
action. 


It was the work of a Surrealist which first suggested to Benjamin the 
arcades as an image of the bourgeois world, a montage of its realities 
and fantasies. The opening chapter of Louis Aragon’s 1926 novel, 
le paysan de Paris, described the Passage de Opera, where Blanqui, 
leader of the 1871 Paris Commune, had lived, and where now (at the 
Café Certa) André Breton, founder of Surrealism, met with Aragon 
and their circle. Aragon described minutely the arcade interior and 
reproduced printed details—signs, advertisements, the café menus— 
directly on the pages of the book. His record of the Passage de l’Opera 
occurred just before its demolition. It was torn down to make way 
for a new boulevard, fittingly named the Boulevard Haussmann. 
Aragon approached the city as a potential source of truth: “Our cities 
are thus peopled with unrecognized sphinxes who do not halt the passing 
dreamer if he doesn’t turn his meditative distraction in their direction, 
who do not pose to him any mortal questions.’ Benjamin read 
Aragon’s book with great excitement: ‘evenings in bed I could never 
read more than two or three pages before my heartbeat got so strong 
I had to put the book down.’* In 1928 Benjamin translated Aragon’s 
description of the Passage de Opera for the Literarische Welt. This 
was precisely the time when his plan for a materialist, cultural history 
of the nineteenth century, based on the arcades, was first formulated. 
Aragon’s Surrealist method merely recorded the images of the current 
arcades,85 which floated fetish-like as dream-symbols in present-day 
consciousness. In contrast, Benjamin traced these images back to the 
source of their historical production. 


A New Dialectic of Public and Private 


All of the fourteen Paris arcades were built prior to 1848,*7 in the 
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period of bourgeois ascendancy, before the challenge of the proletarian 
upsurge during the 1848 revolution. In the early nineteenth century, 
these elegant centres of bourgeois life housed cafes, brothels, luxury 
stores, apartments, displays of food, fashion and furniture, art galleries, 
bookstores, dioramas, theatres, baths, news stands, gambling houses, 
private clubs.® As an ‘image-zone’ within which to deploy himself, ` 
the arcades in fact provided Benjamin with an extraordinary historical 
stage, illuminated by gaslight (first used in the arcades), through which 
paraded the figures of the crowd: financiers, gamblers, bohemians, 
fdxexrs, political conspirators, dandies, prostitutes, criminals, rag-\ 
pickers. It was a stage set for an allegorical representation of the 
origins of the present. 


The nature of these iron and glass passageways and the social and 
economic conditions of their construction are highly suggestive. The 
arcades were a public space, and yet owned privately, by speculators, 
who had bought land in central Paris confiscated from the Church and 
the nobility during the Revolution. The idea of attracting commercial 4 
renters by providing the infrastructure of sociability and the super- 
structure of iron and glass that would draw a public and protect them 
from the elements was prototypical of capitalist, as opposed to feudal 
land-use (even if the first such privately-owned public centre was the 
pre-Revolutionary Palais-Royal, the reatier of which was a noble, the 
duc d’Orleans). The ambivalence between the public and private 
nature of the arcades was articulated in their architecture. The passages 
were buildings, closed interiors, yet their three-story high, glass roofs 
let in the sky and gave the illusion of an exterior space, a street lined 
by shop facades. As an image they were connected to the public street 
system and the bourgeois interior, both at once. Their construction 
was a case of the socialization of private property without its elim- 
ination. The shops themselves shared in this ambivalence: ‘... Parisian 
retailers regarded their shops as private places or extensions of their 
homes, which they frequently were. . . . (Those who entered were xe 
met) by a civil but stifling sense of obligation to buy.’ ® 


Illumination from above had been used in church construction, par- 
ticularly in the Near East, where French bourgeois imperialism made 
its first move under Napoleon I. Exotic echoes of Oriental bazaars and 
basilicas existed in the arcades, where palm gardens and orange trees 
flourished under the glass roofs. Dioramas presented life-like replicas 
of animals and nature against tropical landscapes. The walls were 
decorated by an ‘almost tropical overgrowth’ of posters and advertise- 
ments, which the police tried in vain to control.% The visual associ- 
ations were simultaneously religious and commercial, natural and ~ 
imperial. The arcades shops, ‘small temples of luxury,’9! were orna- 
mented with mirrors and polished bronze staircases; the brothels, 





f 
to Belgium, Germany, the United States, Italy, and Russie. In Germany, and in 
Italy particularly, tho arcades became an advertisement of national glory. The Milan 
Galleria V. Emanuele I, built in grandiose proportions between 1865 and 1877, is 
still regarded as a nattonal monument and major source of civic pride. 

#8 Ibid, pp. 28-33. 

49 Alexandra Artley (ed.), The Golden Age of Shep Design: Exrepean Shop Interiors, 
1880-1939, London 1975, p. 6. 9° Geist, Passages, p. 29. 91 Ibid, p. 69. 


‘houses of illusion,’ were upholstered in red velvet plush. The tech- 
nology of poured glass allowed the construction of large, uninterrupted 
panes used in display windows, so that the overhead light from the 
glass roofs fell on commodities esconsced in their display niches like 
icons. The exhibition of commodites was a major function of the 
arcades, manifested visually by their architectural connection to the 
halls of the World Exhibition. On public view, yet protected under 
glass, commodities became advertisements for themselves. 


Although the arcades were open to rich and poor alike, the way one 
experienced this space was totally class-determined. The bourgeoisie, 
strolling along the passage in front of these displays, was given the 
chance ‘...to display themselves, and the opportunity to marvel at 
the products of a blooming luxury industry, to buy them, to put them 
on, to show, and to use them.’93 The view was, of course, quite different 
for the working class. These displays of luxury were signs of their 
own misery, the fact that the new social wealth which their own labour 
was producing had become the source of their impoverishment.™ At 
the same time, there was a danger that the glamour and lustre of the 
scene would blind the workers to the reality of their self-alienation, 
that this new worship of commodities and the spectacles of their display, 
would function, like the old religion, as an opiate of the masses. 


The Intellectual as Flaxcur 


The precursor of the arcades, the pre-revolutionary Palais-Royal, had 
been the scene not only of commerce and amusements, but of political 
agitation and public debates, in which, according to Balzac, a crowd 
of all classes participated. In the height of the arcades era, the reestab- 
lishment of the monarchy and of press censorship marked a decline 
in the bourgeois commitment to public discussion as part of the 
legitimation of power.% The effect of industrialization on communi- 
cation was increasingly to replace active political debate with the 
passive consumption of information, via the mass-produced daily 
papers. In the arcades’ cafés, where the bourgeois public assembled to 
read their newspapers, political discussions might take on a more 
exclusive, class character. And while the fact that daily papers were 
displayed in glass cabinets on the arcades’ walls% would appear to give 


m In the 18208 Karl Friedrich Schinkel first designed shop façades consisting of 
yery large arcas of glass'divided by masonry ples (Atley, 6.9): 
Geist, p. 53. 

» As the association between the labouring classes and the ‘dangerous classes’ grew 
in the minds of middle-class city dwellers, members of the working class might well 
have had a more intimate acquaintance with the new iron and glass construction in 
prisons or asylums, than with the arcades, Architectural structures illuminated from 
above proved to be very functional for surveillance, providing the negatrve counter- 


the prison as arcade is the logical result of the search for a system in which the most 
cells possible can be serviced and surveilled at the shortest distance by a small 
number of personnel.’ (pp. 60 and 62). 

93 Sec Jurgen Habermas, Stracktarwende! der Offentischksit, Neuwied 1962. 

» Geist, p. 30. 


proof of the existence of an informed public, this remained an unrealized 
potential under conditions of working-class illiteracy, government 
censorship, and, as Benjamin noted, the principles of bourgeois journal- 
ism itself, which tended toward ‘the isolation of information from 
experience.’97 The press’s mediation could insulate readers from 
experiencing reality even as it exposed them to it. à 


The new mass presses gave financial support to writers and artists, 
who were paid well for their contributions to the increasingly import- 
ant feuilleton section.* They frequented the cafés, where they observed ~ 
the crowd as material for their work. Their role in the life of the 
arcades was anomalous. Benjamin’s expose describes it: ‘... as fldnesrs, 
the intelligentsia came into the market-place. As they thought, to 
observe it—but in reality it was already to find a buyer.’ The posture 
of the fldaexrs, or idlers, was a protest against bourgeois industrious- 
ness. Their bohemian life-style mocked bourgeois family propriety. 
Yet they sprang from this class, and wrote for and about it. They were 
rebels, not revolutionaries. Lacking theoretical comprehension of the 4 
capitalist system, their politics, claimed Benjamin, corresponded to 
conspiratorial anarchism, which had been superceded definitively with 
the publication of the Communist Manifesto.10 


Benjamin maintained that the relationship between the artist and the 
proletariat was indirect and fundamentally objective.!0! The industri- 
alization of artistic production had structural parallels to factory pro- 
duction. The patron relationship between artist and client had been 
transformed into a market relationship: intellectuals had become wage- 
labourers. Industrial commercialization changed the nature of the 
artwork as a commodity, while commodities themselves became a ` 
form of aesthetic enjoyment. Industrial technology—iithography, 
photography and, later, film and recording instraments—affected art- 
work in the same way it did handwork (books and artworks were 
displayed alongside factory commodities in the arcades). It allowed 
for mass production, and transformed workers in both spheres into A 
technicians. Benjamin organized his exposé in order to make manifest 
this structural convergence between art and industry: the iron con- 
struction of the arcades bore witness to the replacement of the architect 
by the engineer;1@ the dioramas marked a transition from painting to 
photography ;!®% graphic art used the traits of commodities to create a 
fantasy world.1% 


97 CB, p. II2. 98 Ibid, pp. 29-30. » Ibid, pp. 170-1. 
100 Ibid, pp. 15-16. ‘Baudelaire’s political insights do not go fundamentally beyond 
those of the professional conspirators.’ (Ibid.) 
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decorator, Ecole Polytechnique and Ecole des Beaux Arts, began.’ (cn, p. 158.) 

10 ‘Daguerre was a pupil of the diorama-painter Prévost, whose establishment was 
situated tn the Arcade of the Dioramas. ... In 1839 Daguerre’s diorama was burned 
down. In the same year he announced the invention of the daguerretype.’ (Ibid, 
p. 162.) 

1% “The world erected the universe of commodities. (The graphic illustrator) 
Grandville’s fantasies transmitted commodity-character onto the universe.’ (Ibid, 
p. 166.) 


Art and Revolution 


In his reconstruction of the nineteenth-century ‘origins’ of the present, 
Benjamin intended to develop the relationship between artist and the 
revolutionary class as a major theme. The issue was hotly debated 
among his own friends and contemporaries on the Left. Benjamin con- 
curred with Adorno and other Institute members that artists best 
served the proletariat by developing the revolutionary potential within 
their own division of labour. Solidarity with the proletariat was most 
authentically expressed as a producer, not as a ‘well-wisher, an ideo- 
logical patron. An impossible place.’!° But (and here was a very sore 
point of dispute with Adorno)!% Benjamin believed that the revol- 
utionary potential of artistic production included—indeed, ultimately 
centred on—its technical industrialization. Brecht was in essential 
agreement, with certain specifications: ‘Brecht thought the theory I 
develop in the essay (“The Author as Producer’)}—that the attainment 
of technical progress in literature eventually changes the function of 
art forms (hence also of the intellectual means of production) and is 
therefore a criterion for judging the revolutionary function of literary 
works—applies to artists of only one type, the writers of the upper 
bourgeoisie, among whom he counts himself. “For such a writer,” he 
said, “there really exists a point of solidarity with the interests of the 
proletariat: it is the point at which he can develop his own means of 
production. Because he identifies with the proletariat at this point, he 
is proletarianized—completely so—at this same point, i.e., as a pro- 
ducer. And his complete proletarianization at this one point establishes 
his solidarity with the proletariat all along the line.’’’197 


Factory production pressed toward socialization of the economy, a 
development held back by capitalist relations. Benjamin believed that, 
in the same way, technological production and reproduction pressed 
toward the socialization of art and culture, by undermining the signifi- 
cance of exclusive ‘possession’, the split between the aesthetic value 
and use value, and the distinction between artist and public as well as 
artist and technician.108 The capitalist relations, which held back this 
process as well, were experienced by artists and writers as a barrier to 
their own productivity, alienating them from their products and their 
audience. It was this parallel in their objective situation which would 
eventually cause artists as technicians to sce as their task the liberation 
of their own means of production, and thereby desert their class and 
‘confirm very soberly their solidarity with the proletariat’! Mean- 
while, despite the tendential convergence of their position with that 
of the proletariat within the context of a revolutionary present, the dis- 
tortions of class society left the artist within the sxistiqg present with 
two alternatives: playing to bourgeois needs, or adopting an avant 
garde, or Part pour lart position scornful of the masses. Without a 
social revolution, the actuality of their common interest could not be 


185 UB, p. 93. 

16 See Adomo’s letter to Benjamin, 18 March 1936, Aesthetics and Politics, pp. 
120-26, 107 UB, p. 105. 

108 See “The Author as Producer,’ us; also “The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical 
Reproduction’ (1936), ILL. 

109 UB, p. IOI. 


directly translated into artistic practice—and it was the proletariat, not 
the artist, who would make this revolution. Benjamin considered 
Mehring’s verdict ‘incontestable’: ‘Art has no power to intervene 
deeply in the struggle for the emancipation of the proletariat,’110 


Nonetheless, even if this was already clear in the nineteenth century, ` 
Benjamin maintained that, unintentionally, artists and writers who 
recorded the ‘colossial parade of bourgeois life’!!! during this era 
performed a vital political function for the present. The relationship 
of material reality to aesthetic expression was one of mutual demystifi- ~ 
cation. Elements of material history were required in order to interpret 
artworks so that these cultural ‘treasures’ ceased to be ideological 
accoutrements of the ruling class. But the obverse was true as well: 
art provided a critical iconography for deciphering material history, 
so that its elements might enter into a revolutionary constellation with 
the present. 


As social documentation, past artworks were invaluable. It was 4 
Baudelaire who recorded the sight of workers in public parks: ‘. . . it is 
impossible not to be gripped by the spectacle of this sickly population 
which swallows dust out of the factories, breathes in particles of cotton, 
and lets its tissue be permeated by white lead, mercury and all the 
poisons needed for the production of masterpieces... . (T)his languish- 
ing and pining population to whom she earth owes its wonders... 2112 
Moreover, art and literature brought to speech the mute objects of 
history which gazed at the present like the photographs of strangers. 
Again, from Baudelaire: ‘. . . those six eyes stared fixedly at the new 
café with admiration. .. . The eyes of the father said: “How beautiful 
it is! How beautiful it is! All the gold of the poor world must have 
found its way onto those walls!’ The eyes of the little boy: “How 
beautiful it is! How beautiful it is! but it is a house where only people 
who are not like us can go.” 7113 

Such aesthetic fantasy exploded illusions rather than creating new ones. -A 
Similarly, the satirical caricatures of bourgeois figures, a tradition 
begun by Grandville and Daumier, provided an antidote to the idealiz- 
ation of these figures in advertisements. But most significantly, the 
poct’s imagery caught up the historical elements in original and critical 
constellations. In the image of the prostitute, Baudelaire made visible 
dialectical extremes within bourgeois sexuality of heaven and hell. In 
connecting fashion with death, he exposed historical change in the 
bourgeois era as decay rather than organic development.114 When 
Baudelaire described the black suit and frock coat, the fashionable 
attire of the bourgeois man, as outfitting ‘an immense cortege of under- 
takers, political undertakers, amorous undertakers, bourgeois under- 
takers’ in observance of ‘some kind of funeral,’!15 he provided an 


110 Cited in ows, p. 364. 111 C, p. 36. 112 Cited in Ibid, p. 74- 
113 Charles Baudelaire, Paris Spiss (1869), trans. Louise Varèse, New York 1970, 
Pp. 52-3. 


114 Fashion ‘stands in opposition to the organic. ... In relationship to the Living it 
represents the rights of the corpse. Fetishism, which succumbs to the sex appeal of 
the inorganic, is its vital nerve; and the cult of the commodity secruites this to its 
service,’ (cB, p. 166.) 115 Cited in ca, p. 77. 


with the power to dislodge the conventional association of 
fashionable dress with prestige and power. In a constellation with a 
present in which men in power still dressed this way, the revolutionary 
class might suddenly see with fresh vision: now its rulers appear as a 
walking image of undertakers, no longer symbols to admire or desire to 
emulate, but allegorical signals of the revolutionary event for which 
they are their own gravediggers—and for which they are already 
properly attired in order to make a profit from the occasion. 


The Mass Production of Desire 


The fetish character of commodities held 2 spell over even critical 
artists of the nineteenth century. Compared with Engels’ ‘clear descrip- 
tion’ of the working class of England, wrote Benjamin, Baudelaire’s 
portrayal of the crowd ‘sounds obscure.’!!6 In invoking the revolution- 
ary street barricades, Baudelaire remembers its ‘magic cobblestones 
which rise up to form fortresses.’ “These stones, to be sure, are “magic” 
because Baudelaire’s poem says nothing about the hands which set 
them in motion.’117 All the same, the contradictory logic of capitalist 
development, the tension between the oppressive and progressive 
potential of industrialization which it set into motion, was visible in 
the era of the arcades: as monuments of liberal capitalism, ‘they still 
linger on the threshold.’!18 If commodities were perceived as fetisher, 
then these were nonetheless dream-symbols of world of natural abun- 
dance. Technology still held out the promise of a Golden Age, when, 
as a Saint-Simonian predicted in 1832, ‘... sheep already roasted will 
gambol in the plain, and buttered pike will swim in the Seine; cooked 
spinach will spring from the ground, with a border of crowfoas.’119 


The historical moment of the arcades was brief. Their physical and 
economic proportions were antithetical to the projectory of capitalist 
development. Under Napoleon I in the 18508, the Baron G. E. von 
Haussmann launched his massive plan of urban re-development for 
Paris. The economic and physical scale of the arcades was dwarfed by 
Haussmann’s sweeping urban reconstruction, which brought enormous 
profits to ee speculators, and which was directed against the 
masses, ‘securing ... the city against civil war’ by means of broad, 
strategically- placed avenues.12 The capitalist market principle, to 
circulate goods and customers as rapidly as possible, led too, to the 
development of department stores, which soon drew crowds away 
from small speciality shops. Department stores (which made uses of 
the same iron and glass construction as the arcades) marked a critical 
turning-point. If commodities had first promised to fulfill human 
desires, now they created them: dreams themselves became com- 
modities. In the 18508, the Bougicauts, founders of the Bon Marché, 
Paris’ first department store, developed a new retailing policy: “The 
Bougicauts realized that whereas one could makea living from supplying 
a demand that was verbally expressed, one could make an infinitely 
more brilliant career by supplying a desire that the customer did wot 
know she bad wntil she bad entered the promises. Thus, the Boucicauts 
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pioneered the idea of the department store as a building purposely 
designed for fashionable public assembly and which, by the use of 
display techniques and eye-catching design which developed rapidly 
over the next decades, supplanted the commercial principle of sxpply 
with that of comswmer seduction.” 121 


As reifications of desire, commodities generated dreams rather than 
satisfying them. For Benjamin, this transition to the sale of dreams 
was personified by the prostitute, ‘who is seller and commodity in 
one.’!22 In 1840, when prostitutes were required by French law to™ 
appear for a bi-monthly physical inspection by the state, there were 
42,700 prostitutes registered in Paris out of a total population of 
900,000.12 That was almost one woman out of ten in absolute numbers, 
a far higher rate of those in a specific age group. The era witnessed the 
mass production of love. Benjamin wrote, “The fact that the multitude 
of buyers intensifies the stimulus of commodities, that it increases their 
appeal, is an everyday experience, the commonness of which only 
makes it more important for theory. For the experience is precisely -4 
and solely that of the open market: it is thoroughly specific to com- 
modity society. Prostitution provides the test. Some of its most signifi- 
cant allurements first appear with the large metropolis. Only a multi- 
tude allows prostitution to scatter over broad areas of the city. Earlier 
it was confined, if not to houses then to streets. Only the multitude 
allows the sexual object to reflect itself in a hundred exciting effects. 
On the other side, the supply: the woman, if she can no longer camou- 
flage herself owing to competition and frequency, has to make her 
sale-ability itself an excitation. She begins to underscore her com- 
modity character.’12 = 


The mass-marketing of dreams within a system that prevented their 
realization was quite naturally a growth industry. As substitute gratifi- 
cations and reifications of the utopian dream, commodities depended 
on novelty (which by definition could never really satisfy needs) in A 
order to generate a repetitive, ever-identical demand: ‘Novelty is a 
quality which does not depend on the use-value of the commodity. It 
is the source of the ilusion which belongs inalienably to the images 
which the collective consciousness engenders. It is the quintessence of 
false consciousness, of which fashion is the tireless agent. The illusion 
of novelty is reflected, like one mirror in another, in the illusion of 
infinite sameness,’ 125 


By the end of the nineteenth century, the illusory quality of com- 
modities had become everywhere more prevalent and everywhere 
more opaque. One of the results of the developing urban economy 
was the ghettoizing of both things and people. In the department 
stores, goods were classified according to types. In urban space gen- 
erally, the same was true of classes. Due to the ‘Haussmannization’ of * 
Paris: “The increase of rents drove the proletariat into the outskirts.... 


121 Artley, pp. 6-7. 12 Ga, p. 1 
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The red belt appeared... . Parisians . . . began to become conscious 
of the inhuman character of the great city.’126 Under Haussmann, iron 
and glass structures were still built, but for massive edifices like the 
central Parisian market, Les Halles, or railroad stations—places of 
transit rather then assembly. Iron and glass construction had already 
been used in prisons, where human beings rather than commodities 
were the object of observation. With the growth of the bourgeois 
state, urban planning became concerned generally with the surveil- 
lance and control of populations—Haussman called it ‘strategic beauti- 
fication’. 


The Decline of the Arcades 


A recent architectural history of the arcades has documented that this 
architectural style, after spreading throughout the industrialized West, 
was in decline by 1900, and the existing arcades had fallen into neglect. 
The needs of monopoly capitalism for centralization brought about a 
transformation in urban space: “Ihe city as a system of spaces was 
replaced by a system of bodies, whose spatial distancing was drawn 
from fundamentally different criteria than the entire previous century— 
in this spatial system, with which we still today are-tormented, the 
arcades can no longer have a place.’!27 This was the time of Benjamin’s 
own childhood in Berlin, which he described in several essays written 
in the early 19308.1228 “The whole of my later childhood,’ he wrote, ‘was 
a period of impotence before the city.’12 He described shopping with 
his mother: ‘In those early years I got to know the “town” only as the 
theatre of purchases, on which occasions it first became apparent how 
my father’s money could cut a path for us between the shop counters 
and assistants and mirrors, and the appraising eyes of our mother, 
whose muff lay on the counter. In the ignomy of a “new suit”? we 
stood there, our hands peeping from the sleeves like dirty price tags, 
and it was only in the confectioner’s that our spirits rose with the 
feeling of having escaped the false worship that humiliated our mother 
before idols bearing the names of Mannheimer, Herzog and Israel, 
Gerson, Adam, Esders and Madler, Emma Bette, Bud and Lachmann. 
An impenetrable chain of mountains, no, caverns of commodities— 
was “the town” 7130 


Benjamin’s family lived in the elegant west end, where ‘... the class 
that had pronounced him (Benjamin) one of its number resided inapos- 
ture compounded of self-satisfaction and resentment that turned it into 
something like a ghetto held on lease. In any case, he was confined to 
this affluent quarter without knowing of any other. The poor? For 
rich children of his generation they lived at the back of beyond.’!3! 
The ghettoization of urban functions was a phenomenon of the tele- 
phone age. ‘Leaving aside mealtime conversations, it was only the 
telephone that intimated to us the occult world of business and traders. 


us Ibid, p. 174. 127 Geist, p. 108. 

us Benjamin, ‘A Berlin Chronicle,’ (ows), found in Benjamin’s estate and first 
published in 1970 (ed. Gershom Scholem). Scholem reports that it was written in 
Ibir in early 1932. It provided the seed for a less personal autobiographical essay, 
‘Berliner Kindheit um 1900,’ which was published in 1933. 

129 OWS, p. 294. 130 Thid, p. 327. 1 Ibid, p. 300. 


My father telephoned a great deal.’132 Forays into the city were con- 
nected not only with anxiety, but with the excitement of the forbidden. 
Benjamin confessed: “There is no doubt . . . that a feeling of crossing 
the threshold of one’s class for the first time had a part in the almost 
unequalled fascination of publically accosting a whore in the street. 
At the beginning, however, this was a crossing of frontiers not only 
social but topographical, in the sense that whole networks of streets 
were opened up under the auspices of prostitution.”133 


If the Berlin arcades belonged to that network, Benjamin made few ~ 
references to them in his reminiscences. Nor did he write elsewhere 
about them in their contemporary form. Yet the image of their present- 
day decline was of necessity evoked in the public for which he was 
writing: the shock of recognition provided by Benjamin’s images of 
the nineteenth-century origins of the arcades, of their luxury and 
fantasy, depended wholly on this. It was recognition based on non- 
identity. It was what made the arcades dialectical images, clearly the 
locus of ‘wish-symbols of the previous century’ turned ‘into rubble, 1 4 
and the closing comment in the exposé could well have supplied their 
caption: ‘We begin to recognize the bourgeois monuments as ruins 
even before they have crumbled.’!35 The contents of the arcades had 
changed along with its public. ‘Now in the arcades one could buy 
postcards, pictures, sexy underwear and souvenirs—the sure harbinger. 
of the beginning of death. The Panoptikum136 attempted to keep its 
audience with films, stereoscopes, and antomats.’”37 The arcades 
peddled sexual excitement. Bookstores sold erotic literature; in the 
sex and freak exhibits of the ‘anatomical museum’, medicine and 
pornography converged. A frequenter reported in 1925: “The automat, — 
“The Bridal Night”, isn’t functioning, despite the lack of notice that 
it is out of order, so take that as a warning, girls 138 


Siegfried Kracaner, Benjamin’s good friend, described the Linden- 
passage as it was in 1930. Benjamin, of course, would have known the-»® 
piece: ‘What united the objects of the Lindenpassage and bestowed on 
all of them the same function was their withdrawal from the bourgeois 
Front. Desires, geographical excesses, and many of those images ripped 
out of sleep were not allowed to show themselves where the high class 
went about, in the cathedrals and universities, at banquet speeches and 
parades. When possible, they were destroyed, and if they could not be 
totally demolished, then they were at least expelled and banished into 
the inner Siberia of the arcades. But here they took revenge on the 
bourgeois idealism which oppressed them, in that they played off their 
disgraced existence against its reasonable one. Humiliated as they were, ~ 
they managed to flock together, and in the dim light of the passage, to 
Organize a real protest action against the facade-culture outside... . 
Thus the passage through the bourgeois world acted as a critique of it, 
which every true passer-by understood.’ 


RN 





u2 Ibid, p. 325. 133 Ibid, p. 301. 14 cB, p. 176. 33 Ibid. 
136 Castan’s Panoptikum stood in the comer house opposite the entrance to the 
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The condition of the Paris arcades, which Benjamin got to know at 
the time he was writing his recollections of Berlin, could not have been 
greatly different, although, because they were older and built on a 
smaller, more human scale, their cafés were no doubt more comfortable 
and the strolling pace more conducive to fldserie. Benjamin would 
have agreed with Kracauer’s interpretation of the arcades as an image 
which evoked social criticism, but he would undoubtedly have added 
this: if they now housed the seamy underside of the bourgeois world, 
they also sheltered as relics the wreckage of its unfulfilled dreams which, 
as motivators of collective action, provided the only guarantee that 
the present society would be the passage to a more humane one. 
Kracauer ended his description of the Lindenpassage with a question: 
‘... who knows what will hatch out—perhaps fascism or perhaps 
nothing at all.”139 That was December 1930. By 1933 the answer in 
Germany was clear. February 1934 witnessed rightist street demon- 
strations in Paris, which made a similar fate appear likely in France. 
Fascism was the revolution that didn’t salvage the dream of fulfilled 
desire, but represssed it in the name of a ‘higher purpose’, in order to 
discipline the masses. The scale and purposes of Nazi architecture were 
in the tradition of Haussmann. Nazi ideology favoured small shop 
owners, not as a critique of the commodity reification of utopian 
dreams, but as an attack on Jews. On Reichshristallaacht in 1938, twenty- 
nine department stores, all owned by Jews, were burned.140 
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Jamaica: The Demise of 
‘Democratic Socialism’ Fitzroy Ambutsley 


The landslide victory of Edward Seaga’s Jamaica Labour Party (JLP) in 
the October 1980 general elections brought an abrupt end to the 
People’s National Party’s (pNP) eight-year-old experiment in ‘Demo- 
cratic Socialism’.* The fall of Michael Manley, the Socialist Inter- 
national’s most important representative in the Third World, has dealt 
a serious, if not fatal, blow to the gradualist strategy of social change 
advocated by broad sectors of the Caribbean left and somewhat 
hesitantly endorsed in recent years by the Cuban leadership. At the 
same time, the restoration of the stalwartly anticommunist JLP 
provides the Reagan Administration with an invaluable collaborator in 
its crusade to contain and roll back the wave of revolutionary mobili- 
zation that has swept the Caribbean and Central America since 1979. In 
particular it increases the grave dangers of intervention against the 
unfolding revolutions in Grenada and Nicaragua, both of which had 
enjoyed Jamaican support in their efforts to escape the noose-hold of 
Us economic and political isolation. 


The defeat of Manley has been widely compared with the overthrow of- 
Allende, and, indeed, many of the same counter-revolutionary forces— 
IMF, CIA, North American mineral corporations, etc.—which con- 
spired against Usidad Popxlar were also busy subverting the PnP. Yet 
there is an obvious and decisive difference between the Chilean and 
Jamaican cases: despite economic sabotage and rampant inflation, the À 
Chilean popular classes continued to stand behind Allende, who could 
in the end only be toppled by one of the most bloody putsches of the 
twentieth century; Manley, on the other hand, was sored ont of power by 
sections of the same super-exploited mass of ‘sufferers’ whose plight 
he had promised to change forever. Although in Jamaica there was 
an attempted coup, as well as a state of de facto civil war in the slums 
of Kingston and other towns,! there is no way to deny the fact 
that the ultimate weakness of the pNP was its failure to unite and 
mobilize the small peasants, farmworkers, urban wage-carners and casual 
labourers who comprise the overwhelming social and political majority ~ 
of Jamaican society.2 A Marxist balance-sheet of the Manley experiment 


* I am grateful to Robin Blackburn, Robin Cohen and Mike Davis for their critical 

comments on an earlier version of this text. 1 
1 The general elections were preceded by a near collapse of the state security forces 

and an open threat of a military coup by sections of the army should Seaga lose. 

Perhaps as many as seven hundred people—the overwhelming majority of them 

poor people—were killed by armed gangs of the yL? and PNP. 

2 The chief coordinates of the Jamaican social structure: poor and middle peasants, 

21%; independent traders and craftsmen, 17%; working class, 579%; employers, 

1% (figures relate to the economically active population). Around 29°% of the 


therefore, must be more than a narrative of imperialist machinations, 
IMF ultimatums and internal intrigues. It must confront the huge 
obstacle to social revolution constituted by Jamaica’s neo-colonial 
political system with its singular contrapoaition (on the right) of an 
oligarchic ‘labour party’ with a powerful trade-union base and (on the 
left) a bourgeois nationalist-populist party with a Fabian façade. The 
PNP’s inability to overthrow economic dependency was centrally 
determined by its failure to use the favourable conjuncture of the 
seventies to transform its own traditional structure and ideology. 


Origins of the PNP 


The present political system in Jamaica emerged in the wake of the 
generalized labour unrest which swept the island in 1938. The national- 
ist dimension of Jamaican politics crystallized in the formation of the 
People’s National Party under the leadership of the Oxford-trained 
barrister, Norman Manley, in this same year; but the workers’ rebellion 
found its most striking expression in the rise of the “Bustamante 
Industrial Trade Union’ under the authoritarian charisma of Alexander 
Bustamante. Initially the pnp hoped to enroll the support of ‘Labour 
Leader Number One’, but after a brief flirtation, Bustamante (with 
prompting from the Colonial Office) established the competing 
Jamaica Labour Party on the eve of home-rule in 1944. Bustamanteism 
was essentially a reflection of the nascent character of the Jamaican 
working class, the bulk of which still lived in the border line between 
wage labour and peasant small-holding.3 The srrv’s personalism was 
also related to the extreme casualization of the workforce, its lack of 
stable mass organization, and the pervasiveness of clientelism. In 
contrast, the early programme of the pnp reflected the interests of the 
urban petty bourgeoisie, middle peasants and small traders against 
the encroachments of the big landholding class and comprador 
bourgeoisie. Manley advocated the establishment of a Marketing and 
Industrial Board to provide easy credit to small capitalists and middle 
peasants, the curtailment of large-scale capitalist agriculture and the 
formation of rural cooperatives. The pnp’s nationalism was extremely 
moderate in character; proposing a two-stage framework in which 
universal adult suffrage and an indigeneous civil service would be 
established before seeking internal self-government within the British 
Commonwealth. 


In the first general elections under universal suffrage in 1944, the JLP 
swept to victory in 2 dramatic demonstration that it, rather than the 
PNP, was seen by the masses as representing the militant tradition of 
1938. Yet ironically it was the pnp, with its fraternal ties to the British 
Labour Party and its blending of moderate nationalism with elements 
of Fabianism, that was viewed as the greater threat by the island’s 


proletariat is composed of white collar employees, approximately the same percentage 
of service workers, another 8% the agro-proletariat, leaving an industrial working- 
class of 33% In addition to these figures, account must be taken of the vast pool of 
unemployed and declass¢ layers. (See Cecil Nelson, ‘Class Structure in Jamaica’, 
The Bleck Liberator, 2, 3, June 1974-January 1975). 

3 See Ken Post, Ariss Ye Starvelings: The Jamaica Labour Rebellion of 1938 and Its 
Aftermath, The Hague 1978, Chapter 5. 


ruling oligarchy (the “I'wenty-One Families’).4 Since the oligarchy’s own 
political project, the Jamaica Democratic Party, had been completely 
routed in the elections, it turned toward the volatile and co-optable 
Bustamante as the political instrument of its interests. Despite the fact 
that to this day the srru is empowered to appoint sixteen members of 
the JLP executive, the labourism of the party has become a pendant to 
its domination by the oligarchy. In office between 1944 and 1955 
Bustamente became a slavish defender of the interests of British and 
American imperialism. For example, during the 1949-52 period when 
Atlee’s Labour government made proposals to nationalize the operation#s 
of Tate and Lyle, the giant sugar monopoly which dominates Jamaican 
agriculture, Bustamente threatened to call strikes all over the island in 
opposition. The JLP government’s provocatively conservative policies 
gave rise to a new proletarian radicalization in the form of the Trade 
Union Congress (ruc), representing mainly public sector workers. The 
TUC had close links with the Pnr, and in 1959 it was transformed into 
blanket union with formal ties to the party in order to mount a more 
effective challenge to the Brru-iyLP complex. A pattern was thus 
established for political difference between the two parties to be auto- 
matically transformed into intense inter-union rivalries—a paramount 
feature of modern Jamaican politics. 


The economic strategy of the jup-oligarchy alliance was based on the 
model of Puerto Rico’s ‘Operation Bootstrap’ and its open-door 
invitation to transnational capital to take advantage of tax holidays and 
cheap labour. By 1950 the great North American aluminium monopolies 
were investing millions in the exploitation of Jamsaica’s bauxite 
reserves, then estimated as the world’s largest. This bauxite boom™ 
together with the prevailing Cold War climate stimulated attacks by the 
PNP’s right wing against the left-wing and ‘anti-imperialist’ leaders of 
the ruc. Bending to these pressures in 1952 the pnp Executive broke 
off relations with the ruc and expelled four of its leading members 
from the party. The PNP set up a new trade union, the Nationalk 
Workers’ Union (Nwo), which was sponsored by us imperialism 
through the United Steelworkers of America (uswa).5 The nwu was, 
in fact, headed by Michael Manley, who in the capacity of Island 
Supervisor, made frequent trips to Canada and the us in order to 
attend uswa meetings. Henceforth, the nwu served as the industrial 
arm of the pnp while the ruc declined in support. In 1955 the pNP was 
elected to office. By this time the party had become dominated by a 
fraction of the industrial bourgeoisie which had emerged in the island 
under the impetus given to construction and manufacturing activity by 
the mining of bauxite. The pnp continued the yup’s open-door policy > 
towards foreign capital. Throughout its term in office the pnp failed to 





4 In the 19708, despite all the structural changes in the Jamaican economy over 
thirty years, the twenty-one families continue to dominate society, accounting for ’ 
125 of 219 corporate directorships and nearly 70% of the chairmen. Whereas 
Chinese, Lebanese, Syrian and ‘Jamaican whites’ held controling interests in the 
largest not one major firm wes in the hands of blacks (90% of the 
population). See Stanley Redd, ‘An Introductory Approach to the Concentration of 
Power in the Jamaican Corporate Economy and Notes on its Origin’, in Carl Stone 
and Aggrey Brown (eds.), Essays on Pemer and Change in Jamaica, Kingston 1977. 

5 See Jeffrey Harrod, Trade Union Forsign Peltcy, London 1962, Chapter 8. 


develop any mass movement in favour of independence, and allowed 
the colonial government to dictate the pace of decolonization. By 1962 
even Bustamante was in favour of independence, so that there was a 
consensus between the two parties. 


The yup returned to power in 1962 (the year of formal independence) 
and continued the strategy of ‘industrialisation by invitation’. By the 
mid-19608, however, the contradictions of this dependent development 
began to manifest themselves. The economic boom generated by the 
bauxite industry had come to an end. Furthermore, the outlets for mass 
migration to Britain had been closed.6 Between 1962 and 1972 unem- 
ployment increased from 13% to 24%, while the share of the poorest 
40% of the population in personal earned income declined from 7.2% 
in 1958 to 5.4% in 1968.7 This increasing social inequality gave rise to 
mass outbursts, such as the attacks on the Chinese community in 
August-September’ 1965 and the Black Power Riots of October 1968 
sparked off by the dismissal of the Guyanese Marxist historian, Walter 
Rodney, who had been lecturing at the university. The response of the 
JLP government of Hugh Shearer to this rising discontent was to ban 
all black power literature and step up repression against leftists. Social 
protest was also taking the form of cultural and musical expression, 
and this was the period of the most intense development of the Reggae 
musical idiom. By orienting towards this general discontent, and 
especially to the Black Power and Ras Tafari movements which had 
mushroomed during this period, the rne won the 1972 elections. 
Manley adopted an overtly populist appeal and deployed such well- 
known catch-phrases as “Betta Mus Come’ and ‘Power to the People’ 
which had been widely used in reggae lyrics. As a new hope and 
vigorous militancy grew in the ‘sufferer’ slums and forgotten mountain 
villages, it seemed that at last the pnp might redeem its promises and 
turn slogans into reality. 


The PNP Turns Left 


The first two years of the pNp government brought a general liberali- 
zation as well as a number of limited reforms. The previous ban on 
Marxist and Black Power literature was lifted and the policy of intimi- 
dating known leftists was discontinued. The early reforms included 
free secondary education, a partial land reform (Project Land Lease), 
and the nationalization with compensation of foreign-owned utility, 
telephone and transport companies. There was also a reorganization of 





6 Like the Irish, Puerto Ricans, Azoreans and other colonized island people, mare 
Jamaicans (app. 2.2 million) live in the diaspora than in their homeland. The great 
exodus to Britain between 1958 and 1962 has been followed amce 1965 by a new 
wave of mass emigration to the United States and, to a lesser extent, Canada. For 
toformation on the role played by continuous emigration in reducing the potential 
for social unrest in Jamaica, cf. Terry Lacey, Violence and Politics in Jamaica, 1960— 
1970, Manchester 1977, p. 8; and Joanne Kosloveky, ‘Going Foreign—Causes of 
Jamaican Migration’, nacta, XV, No 1, Jan-Feb 1981. 

7 Norman Girvan, Richard Bernal and Wesley Hughes, “The ner and the Third 
World: The Case of Jamaica, 1974~80’, in Developarest Dialegm, No. 2, 1980, p. 115. 
3 A large proportion of the grocery shops and other commercial in 
Jamaica are owned by Chinese, whom, as a result, have frequently been targets of 
social discontent. See Lacey, pp. 85—87. 


state institutions which were placed under the control of representa- 
tives of the bourgeois fractions close to the pnp? However, the infla- 
tionary spiral of 1973, followed by the generalized recession of 1974-75, 
severely dislocated Manley’s reform programme. The drastic price 
increases in raw materials and machinery, the erratic fluctuations in 
imported supplies, and the sharp hike in the interest rates charged by 
foreign banks—all combined to curtail investment and the expansion 
of employment. Manley’s first response to this chain of events was to 
shift his reform programme into a higher gear. In January 1974 the 
PNP announced that it would renegotiate tax agreements with the us~ 
and Canadian owned bauxite and alumina corporations. This move was 
supported by Jamaica’s relatively weak industrial bourgeoisie, which 
had increasingly come to reply upon the state for investment funds. 
Then, in mid-1974 Manley officially abrogated previous agreements 
and imposed a novel method of taxation: a production ‘levy’ on all 
bauxite mined or processed in Jamaica. As a result the tax rate was 
increased 480% by 1975, while in the meantime the government began 
negotiations towards the purchase of majority control in the bauxite, 
industry. The discomfiture of North American interests was also 
increased by Jamaica’s leading role in the formation of the Inter- 
national Bauxite Association in March 1974, a producer’s cartel 
inspired by opEc. 


In November 1974 the PNP published its “Thirteen Principles’ of 
‘Democratic Socialism.’10 The principal themes of this document were 
‘co-operation’, ‘socialism as a way of life’, ‘the right to private 
property’ and ‘the mixed economy’. Within the party the left-wing 
represented by D. K. Duncan and Arnold Bertram became more- 
prominent. Manley emerged as a spokesman for the Third World, and 
Jamaica assumed a leading role in un debates appealing for a new 
international economic order. One of the prr’s major foreign policy 
shifts was to develop closer ties with Jamaica’s nearest neighbour, 
Cuba. As these links strengthened, Cuba began to provide Jamaica 
with technical assistance, especially in the areas of education “(school 
construction) and fishing. Manley paid a state visit to Cuba in 1975 and 
Fidel Castro returned it two years later with a five-day visit to Jamaica. 
The pnp government also announced its support for African liberation 
movements, in particular the MPLA in Angola, and both Julius Nyerere 
and Samora Machel made official visits to the island. 


Both the mineral corporations and the us government responded with 
sustained efforts to destabilize the Jamaican economy while giving 
covert and public support to the opposition JLP. For their part, the~ 


’ For example, Mayer Matalon who owns Industrial Commercial Development—a 
construction firm and one of the largest companies on the Jamaican Stock Exchange 
—was made Chairman of the Urban Development Corporation. After the estab- 
lishment of the bauxite levy, Matalon wus placed in charge of the Capital Develop- 
ment Fund established by the government to invest the additional revenues. The 
bulk of the Fund’s budget was not surpnsingly channelled into the construction 
to finance companies owned by Matalon and other PNP supporters. 
19 Tt ts worth recalling that during the 1972 elections Manley had categorically 
denied holding any political philosophy, claiming that the pnp did not believe in 
‘tems.’ 


aluminium corporations launched a two-pronged counter-attack. On 
the one hand, they filed suit with the World Bank’s International 
Centre for the Settlement of Investment Disputes contesting the 
legality of the levy, while on the other hand they began to transfer 
bauxite and alumina production from Jamaica to other countries. 
Although the recession did reduce world production, Jamaica—as the 
table reveals—suffered a disproportionate, overtly political cutback. 
While American aluminium companies doubled their bauxite imports 
from Guinea in 1975, they reduced their Jamaican imports by almost a 
third. In tandem with sabotage by the aluminium companies, other 


Besxite: World Market Shares\1 


1970 1975 
Jamaica 27% 17% 
Australia 14% 24% 
Guinea 2% 23% 


multinational corporations also curtailed theirinvestments and activities 
on the island. Between 1973 and 1976, for example, foreign capital 
inflow shrank from 9.7% of the GDP to a mere 0.9%.12 Meanwhile the 
us State Department was organizing a systematic campaign to punish 
Jamaica for its friendship with Cuba and support for the MPLA. In 1975 
the us Agency for International Development (usam) turned down 
Jamaica’s request for a us $2.5 million food grant in 1975, refusing to 
lend additional funds to the Manley government until it changed its 
stance. One year later the us Export-Import Bank demoted Jamaica’s 
credit rating from a top to a bottom category. The us press also contri- 
buted to the destabilization effort by discouraging tourists from visiting 
the island, thereby undercutting the country’s number two foreign 
exchange earner—tourism. The actual number of visitors from the us, 
a figure which had been rising steadily since the sixties, declined by 
13% between 1974 and 1975, and dropped by more than 10% in 1976.13 
Finally the Jamaican oligarchy also joined in the anti-Manley offensive, 
closing down factories and sending capital abroad. The Daily Gleaner, 
the island’s oldest bourgeois newspaper, kept up a constant barrage of 
vituperation and slander against the pNp which reminded many obser- 
vers of the infamous role of E/ Merenrio in helping overthrow Allende. 


Despite the sabotage of the economy, the activities of the cra (reported 
by Philip Agee) and a terror campaign unleashed by JLP gun-thugs, 
the pNP swept the December 1976 elections with a landslide vote.!4 In 
particular there was a decisive shift in working-class votes towards 
Manley’s party, with the proletarian districts of Kingston opting 
overwhelmingly for the rnr. Riding the wave of popular militancy, 
Manley was able to confront the mF on 5 January 1977; ‘We are not 


1 Anthony P. Maingot, “The Difficult Path to Socialism in the Englsh-Speaking 
Canbbean’, in Richard Fagen (ed.), Capitaltcw and the State in Latin American 
Relations, Stanford 1979, p. 297. 

12 Ken Post, “Capitalism and Social Democracy in Jamaica’, Caratbich Forsm, 1, 1, 
January 1980, p. 13. 

13 Sherry Keith and Robert Girlng, ‘Carribbean Conflict: Jamaica and the U.S.’ 
NACLA, I2, 3, May-June 1978, p. 30. 

14 The PNP won 47 seats (56.8% of the vote), the JLP 13 seats (43.2%). 


for sale’, he declared in rejecting a proposed loan package with too 
many reactionary strings attached. Then a second reform programme 
was announced: higher taxes were imposed on the rich, Barclay’s 
Bank was nationalized (with compensation), restrictions were placed 
on foreign exchange, new trade links established with the workers’ 
states and a State Trading Corporation organized to regulate foreign 
trade. The bourgeoisie, of course, responded with more production 
cut-backs and layoffs, while the social and economic situation on the 
island reached crisis proportions. The pnp had reached the Rubicon of 
retreat or social revolution. ~ 


Manley Retreats 


In the event, at the end of April 1977, Manley chose to back down and 
accept on draconian mF terms a us $74 million standby loan to ease 
the balance of payments situation. In spite of his clear electoral mandate 
from Jamaica’s poor to press ahead against the imperialists and native 
oligarchy, Manley led the pnp in a demoralizing retreat which alienated 
much of its popular support. The mF credit line was explicitly con-4 
ditional on the institution of a programme of anti-working class 
measures, including a wage freeze, a near 40%, devaluation of the 
Jamaican dollar and a drastic cutback in public spending. Moreover, 
the mr agreement was paralleled by a shift to the right inside the party 
symbolized by the resignation of D. K. Duncan as General Secretary 
and the appointment, the following year, of the conservative Eric Bell 
as Minister of Finance. Although the government made innumerable 
attempts to achieve rapprochement with Washington and the multi- 
nationals (whose financial assistance was canvassed to help meet m 
demands), Manley continued to maintain a relatively ‘anti-imperialist?- 
posture in international affairs. A strange contradiction, therefore, 
arose between the regime’s still progressive foreign policy and its new 
domestic policies, as Manley uncomfortably presided over a massive 
reduction in the living standards of the Jamaican working class. 


The new situation in the Caribbean opened up in 1979 by the Grenadast* 
and Nicaraguan revolutions (and reflected at the Sixth Summit Con- 
ference of the Non-Aligned Movement in Havana) undermined any 
hope of a reconciliation between the pnp and the United States. At the 
same time economic conditions worsened and the foreign corporations 
and their local compradors renewed their destablizing activities. This 
impelled Manley to make 2 sudden and demagogic shift back to the 
left for the forthcoming general elections. The September 1979 con- 
ference of the pnp re-installed D. K. Duncan as General Secretary and 
received an official delegation from the People’s Revolutionary Govern- 
ment of Grenada. Moreover, in March 1980 Manley broke off relations 
with the ner and grandiosely announced the beginning of an ‘Alterna-~ 
tive Self-Reliant Economic Path’. As a consequence Eric Bell resigned 
the Finance Ministry and was replaced by a left-winger. However, the . 
recomposition of the government was too cosmetic, and the turn to the 
left too late, to recapture the popular support squandered over the 
previous two years by the pnp’s capitulation to the nar. The erosion 
of PNP support was staggering, as the October 1980 election pave the 
jup the largest margin of victory ın Jamaican history: 52 seats (58.7% 
of the vote) versus the pNp’s paltry 8 seats (41.2%). 


The Balance Sheet 


The record of eight years of ‘Democratic Socialism’ speaks for itself: 
real income fell by 25% while the cost of living increased 320%. Real 
investment dropped by 65%, while unemployment rose from 25% to 
31%. Net foreign exchange reserves plummeted by an amazing 1014% 
as the foreign debt climbed to J $3,147 (an increase of 47°%).15 Between 
1974 and 1980 there was a cumulative 16% fall in GNP, and plants are 
still running at only 30% of capacity.16 The bauxite levy, it is true, 
did result in a substantial increase in government revenues (from 
J$24.5 million in 1973 to J$185 million in 1977),17 but the counter- 
offensive by the multinationals pulled most of its teeth. In November 
1979 the rnr, desperately concerned about Jamaica’s declining share 
of world production, conceded the corporations a major reduction in 
the levy and introduced a new formula linking tax decreases to 
increases in production. 


The pre’s attempts at land reform were scarcely more successful than 
their efforts to control bauxite production. Historically the Jamaican 
countryside has been dominated by a few giant plantations and a small 
number of large landholdings. Thus in 1968 0.15°% of all holdings 
monopolized 43% of arable land, while 78% of holdings were pathetic 

minifundia of five acres or less covering only 159% of the land area, 
The pnp’s Project Land Lease was essentially a strategy designed to 
persuade the big landowners to make some of their idle lands 
available to poor peasants. When in 1975 young people in Portland and 
Westmoreland took the pnp’s rhetoric against the ‘big man’ seriously 
and organized land seizures, they were roundly condemned by Manley. 
In late 1978 the pNP Minister of Agriculture, Belinfanti, helped to 
crush a similar movement of land occupation. Official government 
data show the lamentable record of the pnp’s agrarian policies. The ten 
Food Farms set up to reduce imports and provide employment yielded 
poorly and by January 1976 had lost nearly J $3.5 million—the scheme 
had to be abandoned.18 As for Project Land Lease itself, statistics 
show that the scheme has been most successful in the parishes of Port- 
land, Manchester and St. James where the land is mountainous and/or 
lacking in irrigation. Out of 112,654 acres acquired up to August 1978 
only 63,309 were arable. Big landowners found it easy to circumvent 
the programme, Out of 128,731 acres adjudged idle by the August 
1978 Land Development and Utilization Commission report, only 
61,086 acres were still considered idle after representation from the 
landowners. Of this figure only some 28,700 acres could in fact be 
acquired, since the remainder was covered by ‘development plans’ 
which the owners submitted if they did not wish their estates to be 
acquired.19 At a cost of millions of dollars Project Land Lease hardly 


13 Jamaica Weekly Gleaner, 29 October 1980. 

16 Financial Times, 5 November 1980. 17 Ibid, 10 September 1980. 

13 A. Grant, “The Land Reform Programme of Democratic Socialism, 1973-77’, 
Socialism (theoretical organ of the Workers’ Party of Jamaica), 4, 4, November 1977, 
pp. 47-61. 

19 Tony Harriot, “The nar and the Struggle for Land’, ibid, 6, 2, April 1979 pp., 
48-57. 


made a dent in the island’s lopsided agrarian structure, and settled only 
a small proportion of the poor peasants who required land. 


Along with its dismal economic performance, the Manley regime did 
little to break from the pattern of party political patronage and was in 
the end a victim of this very system. Political patronage and the corre- 
sponding political violence have been basic features of the Jamaican 
body politic since universal adult suffrage was introduced in 1944. 
The large pool of unemployed workers and the extreme causalization 
of labour provided the social framework for ‘patron—client’ stractures~ 
to emerge. It was common knowledge that under both JLP and PNP 
regimes the distribution of tickets for seasonal farm work in the us 
proceeded along political lines. An official pnp document of 1959 went 
so far as to declare openly that the duty of the good party member was 
to ‘see that pNP people get work... out of every ten, make it six PNP 
and four JLP’. The Manley regime continued this tradition with great 
zeal. The Impact Programme, the Food Farms, Project Land Lease and 
even the Brigadista Programme which sent Jamaicans for technical , 
training to Cuba, were used for purposes of patronage. An example 
of PNP victimization emerged in the Rema Commission of Enquiry 
Report, set up to enquire into the eviction of Jip supporters from the 
housing development project at Rema in Kingston. The report not 
only substantiated complaints of intimidation of JL? supporters, but 
also pointed out that the Minister of Housing, Anthony Spaulding, 
was assisted by hired gunmen in re-organizing the community.2! 


It is in light of the pnp’s clientelism and use of armed thugs that one 
has to view the violent confrontations which took place during the 
1976 and 1980 general elections between PNP and JLP supporters. us 
destabilization and assistance to the jp, while undoubtedly adding a 
new dimension to the conflict, essentially exploited a pre-existing 
antagonism based on partisanship and not class struggle. This explains 
fundamentally why the various confrontations with us imperialism 
never developed the revolutionary dynamic witnessed in other suchA 
situations—most notably i in Chile under the Allende regime. The yup 
was able to regain the support of the working class and popular 
layers—albeit on a platform of anti-communism—not only by exploit- 
ing the economic disaster occasioned by “Democratic Socialism’, but 
also by offering an alternative to pNP victimization. Indeed, by the ‘dime 
of the November 1980 elections the pNp’s resources for political 
patronage could not match those of the imperialist-financed opposi- 
tion. 


The bitter struggle between Jamaica’s two main political parties also - 
reflected an intra-bourgeois conflict. The pnp was quite selective in its 


28 Trevor Munroe, The Politics of Constitutional Decolenizatron: Jamaica, 1949-1962, 
tam, Kingston 1972, p. 93. 

21 Caribean Contact, January 1979. In this, the pnp were only following the 

sct by the Jur in 1966. At that time the regime of Donald Sangster bulldoxed 
shanties on the Foreshore Road, Kingston, occupied by pnp supporters. Edward 
Seaga, then up candidate for Western Kingston, used the clear areas to strengthen 


housing estate in the same district a literal bastion of loyal JL? supporters. See Lacey, 
P. 49. 


policies against the ‘big man’. Manufacturers and commercial enter- 
prises that were close to the party found it easier to obtain import 
licences from the Trade Administrator. Pro-pnp capitalists like Mayer 
Matalon loomed large in a number of government projects and one of 
the central demands which Seaga put forward throughout was for the 
appointment of a Contractor General to monitor the award of all 
government contracts. The jp was also able to point to instances of 
corruption of PNP appointees and government programmes. In June 
1978 the Chairman of the Bank of Jamaica was forced to resign after 
it was discovered that he was simultaneously the director of two 
companies that were clients of the bank. In the same year half-a-million 
dollars from the fund of the Pioneer Corps could not be accounted 
for and some 30 centres which were included in the programme’s 
accounts were found to be non-existent. Prior to this Ted Ogilvie, 
who was the Permanent Secretary in the Ministry of Works, had been 
shot dead after investigations into certain government projects which 
were suspected of involving serious corruption. Finally, Dexter Rose 
who was the head of the State Trading Corporation was found to be 
receiving ‘kickbacks’ from certain companies, but was able to escape 
from the island after having been detained by the security forces. 


The Workers’ Party of Jamaica 


The prospects for class struggle in Jamaica under the Manley regime 
were also hampered by the strategy adopted by the Workers’ Party 
of Jamaica (wry), the largest working-class political formation on the 
island, led by Trevor Munroe. Founded in 1974 by former Black Power 
advocates who refused to be co-opted by Manley, the Worker’s Liber- 
ation League (as it was then called) initially projected a quite plausible 
analysis of the Manley regime. The pnp was characterized as ‘liberal 
bourgeois’ and the wi adopted the slogan: ‘The Working Class Must 
Rule!’. However, at the end of the summer of 1976 a re-asseasment of 
the official line took place, and the party adopted a stance of ‘critical 
support’ towards the Manley government, that was to be pursued 
unwaveringly, and with precious little public ‘criticism’, in subsequent 
years despite Manley’s zig zags. Influenced by the positions of the 
international communist movement, the wry began to place more 
emphasis on the progressive character of Manley’s ties with Cuba and 
the ussr than on the rightward turn of the pnp’s domestic policies. This 
strategy of support for the government led the wry to organize a 
campaign against the nar without ever mentioning the pnp by name or 
criticizing its role. Despite its sheer opportunism, the slogan popu- 
larized by the yup in this period, ‘mr = Is Manley Fault’, uncomfortably 
drew attention to the wry’s evasion. Ultimately the unhappy result of 
the wry’s line was to be their ‘critical support’ for the government’s 
repression of mass protest. During the so-called ‘gas demonstations’ of 
January 1979 (a mass protest provoked by the government’s increase 
in gasoline prices), wPy cadre joined pnp henchmen and the police in 
physically breaking up the movement. The jp, on the other hand, was 
able to exploit this popular discontent for its own ends since the wry’s 
new orientation ruled out any confrontation with the Manley regime. 
(Cecil Nelson, the wry’s leading theoretician, explained: ‘Any oppo- 


sition by a left not strong enough to lead it is going to end up in the 
the strengthening of reaction.’ }¥2 When Manley made his tactical shift 
to the left shortly before the 1980 elections, the wry immediately 
abandoned plans to stand their own candidates and devoted all their 
energies to supporting the pnp. In retrospect it would seem that Trevor 
Munroe hed it right back in 1974 when, in response to calls for 
an alliance with the pnp, he wrote: “This call, far from hastening 
revolutionary social and political change, amounts to dragging out and 
prolonging the agony of the people. It is a call to give up revolution 
and take the path of reform, since any alliance with the bourgeoisie can ~ 
only be on the basis of the bourgeoisie, the basis of reform,’3 


The PNP and Populism 


The ‘Democratic Socialism’ of the Manley regime should be viewed 
as a belated experiment in bourgeois-nationalist populism. For despite 
Manley’s position as Vice-President of the Social 1st International and 
his personal adherence to certain tenets of Fabian socialism, the pnp can 4 
not be described as an authenic social-democratic party. Whereas social 
democracy is essentially a product of the labour bureaucracy, the pnp 
does not have such an ‘organic’ relationship to the working class. The 
NWU was set up by the pnp to suppress the militant and radical leader- 
ship of the ruc and to consolidate bourgeois hegemony over the 
Jamaican labour movement. Under the Manley regime the nwu 
participated in the system of political patronage, acting as the distribu- 
tor of work to PNP supporters. A study has, in fact, shown that in 
Jamaica there is a strong correlation between the party in power and 
the subsequent growth of its trade union adjunct. = 


‘The moderate nationalism of the early pnp and the tortoise-like pace 
of Jamaican decolonization, was not only a reflection of Norman 
Manley’s intoxication with English jurisprudence, but also carres- 
ponded to a very real problematic—the low level of national conscious- A 
ness in Jamaica, This was not a just a Jamaican phenomenon but a 
characteristic feature of the English-speaking Caribbean, where the 
long years of chattel slavery and colonial rule served to retard and 
deflect national awareness. In contrast to the situation in India and 
Africa, where nationalism pervaded the body politic, the emergent 
states of the Commonwealth Caribbean were often headed by trade- 
union leaders who had organized the labour struggles of the 19308 
and 19508 (Grantley Adams in Barbados, Eric Gairy in Grenada and 
Bustamante in Jamaica.) Hence, class consciousness, often adulterated 
and mediated through racial and religious expressions, bas held greater `~ 
currency than nationalism in these ‘exploitation societies’. Bustamante’s 
election slogan in 1944, ‘self-government means slavery’, encapsulated 
this paradoxical and somewhat schizophrenic relationship between 
underdeveloped nationalism and its labourist surrogate. For a bold and 


22 Cecil Nelson, “The Present Political Situation’, Socialicm, 6, 3, June 1979, p. 21. 
23 Trevor Munroe, “The New Political Situation m Jamaica’, ibid, 1, 6, December 
1974, P. 15. 

24 Ralph Gonsalves, ‘The Trede Union Movement in Jamaica: Its Growth and 
Some Resultant Problems,’ in Stone and Brown, op. cit., p. 93. 


consequent anti-imperialist leadership this political tradition does offer 
a compensating advantage: namely that the exploited and oppressed 
respond rather strongly to class appeals. 


However, the ‘anti-imperialism’ of the younger Manley represented 
an attempt at national assertion in a world context in which the 
objective bases of the bourgeois-nationalist populism of the classical 
type (led by such figures as Nehru in India, Nasser in Egypt and Peron 
in Argentina) have been substantially reduced.25 The shifts which have 
taken place in the world capitalist economy over the last 35 years have 
given rise to a pattern of industrialization in the Third World which 
has both increased the dependence of these countries on the advanced 
capitalist centres, while enlarging the industrial proletariat. The 
timidity of the Manley regime vis 4 vis American imperialism and 
the mar was to a large extent a reflection of the physiognomy of the 
bourgeois layers associated with the pnp. The bauxite industry, it must 
be remembered, was the one major industry in which national capital 
had not been incorporated as a junior partner. However, the ultimate 
result of the confrontation over bauxite was to unleash a chain reaction 
that undermined all sectors of the local bourgeoisie. The rightward 
evolution of the pnp from mid-1977 until the beginning of 1980 was 
an indication of the limit to which national capital was prepared to 
venture against imperialism (something which the theory of ‘the 
patriotic anti-imperialist national bourgeoisie’ upheld by the wry was 
unable to explain). Correlatively, the final ‘left turn’ of Manley in 
1980 was not only too little and too late, but presupposed for its success 
a dynamic of working-class self-organization and consciousness that 
was incompatible with the pnp’s class composition and evolved 
ideology. 


The populism of the Manley regime proved so effective for a period 
because it struck certain chords in the popular consciousness of the 
Jamaican masses. Along with the overtures towards Black Power and 
Rastafarianism, Manley made frequent recourse to ‘Jamaican patois’, 
identified himself with the African liberation movements and launched 
invectives against the ‘big man’. Manley also manipulated religion to 
his own advantage and in the 1972 general elections adopted the 
epithet ‘Joshua’. ‘Democratic socialism’, then, was but the final ingredi- 
ent in this populist mélange, serving to enhance Manley’s stature in the 
international community, but not fundamentally transforming the 
class basis or ideology of the pnp. However the pnp could claim no 
monopoly of populist politics, whose specifically Jamaican idiom had 
been pioneered by the yup under Bustamante. The demise of the PNP 
government in the October 1980 elections in Jamaica provides an 
indication of the growing inadequacy of nationalist populism as a form 
of bourgeois rule in the Third World today and the scope that exists 
for a reactionary appropriation of its appeals. 


25 This theme 1s developed at length in the excellent study by Manuel Aguilar Mora, 
‘Populisme et révolution permanente,’ Omatritews Intormatromalt, 3¢ seric, 1, 1980, pp. 
15-34. See also Ernest Mandel, ‘Imperialism and the National Bourgeoisie in Latin 
America,’ Intornationa!, 3, 1, Spring 1976, pp. 23-27. 
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Roots of 
James Hinton British Communism 


The historiography of the British labour movement in the twentieth 
century has been dominated by a Whiggish concern with the rise and 
consolidation of the Labour Party and the emergence of trade unionism ` 
as an estate of the realm. Even Marxist historians have found it difficult 
to escape this paradigm. One influential school has portrayed the 
history as one of incorporation, the containment of socialist politics 
within a ‘matrix of lebourism’. At the root of this conception is a kind 
of inverted Whiggery which reinterprets the familiar landmarks of 
labour’s ‘Magnificent Journey’ as successive moments in a process 
of subordination of the working class within an institutional and 
ideological structure premised on ‘a de facto recognition of the existing <4 
social order as the inevitable framework of action’.! The problem 
with such an account lies in its inability to explain the continuing 
sources of revolt as well as of accommodation in working-class 
history—a problem solved, notably in the classic articles of Nairn and 
Anderson—by the virtual excision of such currents of revolt from the 
historical record.? 


The baneful influence of Whiggery does not, however, end here. In 
secking to counter a one-dimensional history of accommodation 
historians of the left have too frequently seen themselves as engaged — 
in the reconstruction of an alternative Magnificent Journey, a stream 
of pure proletarian self-expression running through from the heroic 
years of syndicalism, the first shop stewards movement and the early 
Communist Party to whatever storm of working-class revolt appears 
to be gathering at the time of writing. Such accounts tend to isolate 4 
the militants from the wider social context in which they operated, 
producing a history with the heroes up front and the real conditions of 
their existence only schematically and partially sketched in. The teleology 
of revolution is as distorting as the teleology of accommodation. 


Many of the virtues of Stuart Macintyre’s two books} stem from his 
insistence that the history of British Communism, while it belongs in a 
‘militant and anti-capitalist tradition that runs from the demise of 
Chartism to the present day’, cannot be explained by reference to that 
tradition alone. The tradition ‘cannot be defined institutionally and -. 
finds organized expression only fleetingly in periods of special stress’. 
It is not ‘a single stream of social protest’ and its history can be 


1 G. S. Jones, “Working-Class Culture and Working-Class Politics in London, 1870- | 
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“The Origins of the Present Crisis’, NLR 23, 1965. 

3 A Preletersan Science. Marxism im Britain 1917-1933, CUP, 1980, £12.00; Lirih 
Mascows. Commsmicm and Werking-class Milstancy in Inter-war Britain, Croom Helm, 
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fruitfully explored only through the study of the articulation of 
militancy with non-militancy, the complex cross-currents between 
working-class consciousness and the culture (or cultures) of accommo- 
dation. 


A Proletarian Science maps the intellectual achievements of a generation 
of autodidact Marxists whose formation owed little to the established 
institutions of learning. Men like Tommy Jackson, William Paul, Tom 
Bell, J. T. Murphy, Will McLaine, George Harvey, Will Lawther, 
Noah Ablett, Noah Rees, and W. W. Craik read their way to Marxism 
under their own steam. The respect for intellectual self-improvement 
characteristic of Victorian radicalism provided a basis during the 
intense class struggles of early twentieth century Britain for the 
vigorous growth of an independent working-class apparatus of Marxist 
adult education. Macintyre analyses the characteristics of this auto- 
didact tradition. On the plus side were the energy and determination 
displayed in the pursuit of knowledge, the voracious appetite for 
books, and the polymath range of intellectual curiosity. It was charac- 
teristic that J. T. Murphy’s 1917 agitational pamphlet on shop steward 
organization should list Lewis Morgan on Ancient History, Havelock 
Ellis, Walt Whitman and Ibsen among the further reading recommen- 
ded to the militants. Against this Macintyre sets the over-simplification 
and dogmatism implicit in the project of creating a distinct and 
complete ‘proletarian science’, the reverential attitude to the text, 
the tendency to reduce Marxism to a catechism of received wisdom— 
to be transmitted, at worst, by rote learning and tested by formal 
examination. The Achilles Heel of the autodidact tradition was its 
positivist appetite for facts, an appetite which Macintyre uses to 
explain the extraordinary post-war popularity of the self-important, 
unimaginative but tremendously well-informed J. T. Walton Newbold, 
one of the few middle-class intellectuals to feature in the study. 
Separate chapters on Historical Materialism, The Dialectic, Economics, 
and Class, State and Politics reveal the limitations of a Marxism that 
was frequently mechanical in its handling of the problems of ‘base’ 
and ‘superstructure’, and prone to conspiracy theory in its treatment 
of ideology and of the state. The absence of English-language editions 
of most of Marx’s early works, of his writings on politics, and (until 
1929) of Lenin’s What is to be Dons, tended to reinforce this orientation. 


The fundamentally exteraa/ relationship of many working-class 
Marxists to their class is revealed in the autodidact tendency to hold 
their less able, determined or enlightened fellow-workers in some 
contempt—“‘the bastards aren’t worth saving’. In the course of anillumi- 
nating comparison between Marxism and Labour Socialism, Macintyre 
shows how both schools, for different reasons, tended to blame their 
own lack of success on the unregenerate stupidity of the masses. 
Ramsay MacDonald attributed his defeat in the 1918 election to ‘the 
women—bloodthirsty, cursing their fate, issuing from the courts and 
alleys crowded with children, reeking with humanity—the sad flotsam 
and jetsam of wild emotion’. The 19208 Alf Garnet figure of ‘Henry 
Dubb’, invoked by Communists as well as Labour socialists, served a 
similar function of reassuring militants of their own superiority. 


By the 1920s this tradition coexisted uneasily with the practical and 
theoretical implications of the Bolshevik revolution. For a brief period 
during the post-war social crisis, British Marxists appreciated that the 
collapse of capitalism had to be engineered, not waited for. Macintyre’s 
account underestimates the degree to which the shift to a more organic 
connection between the revolutionaries and the working class pre- . 
dates the Russian Revolution. The involvement of many working-class 
Marxists in syndicalism throws doubt on his asertion that ‘before the 
war... Marxists had drawn an absolute distinction between their own 
revolutionary perspective and the reformist perspective of the mass. 
movement’. The process by which, for example, The Miners Noxt Step 
was produced in 1911 reveals a fusion between educational and 
practical activity which undermines Macintyre’s sharp contrast between 
‘pre-war study circles’ and post-war attempts ‘to implant Marxism 
within the practice of the Labour Movement’.4 Nevertheless the 
immediate post-war period did see a new sense that ‘Comrade History’ 
was a fickle friend, that Marxists must be ready to ‘seize on any passing 
opportunity which may present itself, in order to convert it into a Ly 
Revolutionary situation’.5 The attentisare which characterized both the 
SLP-De Leonite and the SDF-BSP traditions was temporarily aban- 
doned. In 1918 the Russian exile, Joe Fineberg, invoked the Bolshevik 
revolution to challenge the economic reductionism of Mark Start’s 
textbook 4 Worker Looks at History. Lenin’s revolution clearly called 
into questions the doctrine characterized with naive enthusiasm by the 
Guild Socialists as Epppp—Economic Power Precedes Political Power. 
But as the moment of apparent revolutionary opportunity receded, the 
Communist Party found it impossible to sustain the new activist 
perspective. The shift from the merely propagandist and educationalist 
stance of the pre-war Marxist sects to the interventionist Party 
projected by Harry Pollitt and Palme Dutt in the Organization Report 
of 1922 remained incomplete. Throughout the 19208 the cp impact 
was weakened by what Macintyre describes as ‘an inability to reconcile 
the revolutionary commitment with regular political practice’, in a 
situation where revolution no longer figured on the immediate 

The old separation between revolutionary doctrine and practical 
activity reasserted itself. One consequence of this incomplete trans- 
formation, sensitively analysed in the book, was the disruption of 
independent working-class education by the cp concern to substitute 
a more active process of political education for the formalistic instruc- 
tion characteristic of the Labour College movement. In practice Party 
training’ fell far short of the ideal interchange between experience and 
learning. Instead the cp tended to reproduce the one-way transmission 
of schematized dogma, while at the same time fostering an anti- 
intellectual contempt for the ‘pedants’ and ‘book worms’ who con- ` 
tinued to find refuge in the Labour Colleges. à 


Little Moscows analyses the history of three cp strongholds between the — 
wars—Mardy in the Rhondda, Lumphinnans in the Fife coalfield and 
the Vale of Leven, a textile and engineering centre to the north-west 


4 V. Morton and S. Macintyre, T. A. Jackson: a Centenary Appreciation, Our History 
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of Glasgow. In these areas the left proved particularly resilient in the 
face of catastrophic defeats which followed the expansive militancy of 
the decade following 1910. What distinguished the Little Moscows, 
and similar localities elsewhere, was their capacity to maintain the 
momentum of militancy long after the national movement had been 
forced into retreat. Even in these areas militancy faltered in the depths 
of the depression—and, as Macintyre shows in some detail, the sec- 
tarianism of the cp in the Third Period did nothing to help matters. 
But the tradition of resistance survived, to recover later in the 19308. 
Faced with the collapse of industry, the cp’s local hegemony was built 
around essentially defensive struggles for unemployment relief and 
against evictions. Communist success rested on the implantation of the 
cadre in every sphere of local social life—sport, musical events, social 
evenings, the informal networks of kin and friendship. The revolution- 
ary optimism of 1919 gave way to the pursuit of a Poplarist strategy in 
local government. But the success of the militants in combating the 
demoralizing effects of unemployment and dependence on state 
welfare, and in keeping alive a vision of an alternative social order, is 
tightly stressed by Macintyre. The tradition of socialist utopianism 
which, in general, found a rather bastardized expression in identifi- 
cation with an idealized Soviet state, achieved a more authentic pre- 
figurative meaning in the working-class democracy sustained within 
the Little Moscows. 


Macintyre is stimulating on the relationship between class and party. 
Communists contented themselves with the imagery of cloth cap and 
top hat, showing little theoretical awareness of the complexities of the 
class structure or of the need to construct political alliances between 
sociologically distinct sections both within and beyond the working 
class. In reality the success of the Party in the Little Moscows reflected 
something more than a pure and simple class struggle. There were few 
top hats in Mardy, Lumphinnans or the Vale of Leven. In local 
struggles the relieving officer and the company manager had to stand 
in for the real class enemy. The forces which determined class 
oppression were external to local life in a way which tended to blur 
the simplistic imagery of class divisions prevalent in Communist 
literature. The local petty bourgeoisie—teachers, grocers, vicars—often 
identified themselves with trade union struggles. Macintyre cites 2 
remarkable protest by the Mardy Conservative Club in 1926 against 
press allegations of ‘red terror’ in the village: ‘Let outsiders drop their 
insinuations and let us all work out our salvation in the general 
struggle.’ To what extend did Communist success rest upon 2 height- 
ened class consciousness, to what extent on the role of Communists 
as leaders of the whole local community in its struggle for survival 
against the structural shifts in the national economy? There was an 
unresolved tension in the militant’s language between appeals to ‘the 
class struggle’ and the populist category of ‘the bottom dog’. 
Macintyre’s analysis of these ambiguities points to the need to explore 
the relationship between working-class consciousness and community 
(or national) sentiment. Whatever the political validity of his defence of 
‘populism’ (the negotiation of 2 viable popular alliance among diverse 
oppressed classes and groups) as a starting point for the historical 
analysis of mass politics, the assumption that what we are looking for 


are negotiated alliances, rather than the political expression of an under- 
lying, historically given, class consciouness, is of the greatest value. 
It is precisely in those places and times that Communist Parties have 
been eble to become wore than the political expression of working-class 
consciousness that Communism has become mass politics. Gramsci’s 
dictum that the history of a party is the history of a class can be under- 
stood in too narrow and class-reductionist 2 way. The proper study of 
Communist politics is the study of the rooting of the class conscious 
vanguard in the complex cross-currents of the real political life of 
localities and of nations. ~ 


The relationship between class and party had a further dimension. 
In A Proletarian Science Macintyre points to the marginalization of 
worker intellectuals and their vigorous theoretical debates in the cp 
after the 19208. The structure of independent working-class education 
that had uurtured the proletarian science withered away under the 
combined impact of wEA and University Extension provision designed 
to integrate working-class students into the established intellectual 
culture, and the expansion of educational opportunity for gifted 
working-class children. At the same time leading working-class mili- 
tants like Pollitt and Gallacher came to defer to the theoretical authority 
of Palme Dutt, and through him, of Moscow. In the 19208 Maurice 
Dobb had been the only cp member to hold a university post. The 
inflax of university-trained middle-class Communists in the 19308, 
which did much to produce a more sophisticated body of Marxist 
theory, also contributed to a loss of intellectual self-confidence among 
worker militants. The resulting separation between the production of 
Marxist theory and the everyday practice of working-class militancy _ 
gave rise to important tensions within the Party. While inner-party 
disputes were never constituted solely on class lines, class-related 
differences of perspective played a significant part both in the argu- 
ments over political strategy at the end of the Second World War and 
in 1956. And they are highly visible in the cp today. In identifying 
some of the origins of these tensions, as in other respects, Macintyre’ 
work opens the way for an extensive interrogation of cp history which 
has much to offer to our political understanding. 


review 


The British Crisis—Can the Left Win? 
Francis Cripps 


We are all learning from the crisis of the British economy, not only 
about how the economy itself works but also about the links between 
this and the politics of our society. We certainly need to learn if we are 
to make an effective political response. For the hard test of political 
results is one which strategies of the left usually, if understandably, 
fail. 


The Labour Left and the Communist Party have responded to the 
crisis by putting forward a frankly nationalistic Alternative Economic 
Strategy whereby a future British government would impose controls 
on trade, finance and investment in order to make possible an immediate 
Keynesian reflation in Britain and a start on the-reconstruction of 
British industry. For its supporters the Alternative Strategy represents 
a departure not merely from the monetarism which has dominated 
government policy siace the mid-1970s but also and more particularly 
from the social-democratic consensus of the first three postwar decades. 
A government which sought to carry out the Alternative Strategy 
would be asserting the interests of the British people against those of 
the City and multinational companies. To succeed it would need 
massive popular support and would have to overthrow the Establish- 
ment of top civil servants, managers and professionals who have 
become closely allied with their counterparts in international insti- 
tutions and governments and companies throughout the Western 
Alliance. 


The Alternative Strategy seeks to counterpose democratic national 
self-government against the anarchic pressures of a global market 
system. It renounces the possibilities both of democratic control at the 
international level and of effective resistance to market pressures at 
the local level. At the same time it accepts majority popular support 
within Britain as a pre-requisite. The targets of the Strategy are those 
which might win widespread assent and its instruments are those 
which can most readily be shown to be essential if the targets are to 
be achieved. 


The Alternative Strategy is criticized both from the left and the right 
on rather similar grounds. First, it is not internationalist and therefore 
by implication not a valid response to a crisis which is in crucial 
respects a global one. Second, the Strategy would not work if its 
instruments were as limited as its supporters make out. It would meet 
international retaliation, internal political opposition and non-co- 
operation from companies on such a scale as to render it impossible to 
carry through. Critics on the left and right therefore largely agree that 


the Strategy would only be viable if it envisaged the conversion of 
Britain into a centrally planned socialist state with most or all large 
enterprises nationalized. Even Bob Rowthorn,! a persuasive supporter 
of the Strategy, supposes that it could eventually lead to confrontation 
with the power of capital on such a scale as to end in Chilean-style 
destabilization and a military coup. 


The Alternative Strategy, implanted in a capitalist body, must either 
destroy capitalism or fail. This criticism is a fundamental one. If it is 
tight, the Labour Left and the Communist Party are up a blind alley~ 
If it is wrong, the Strategy could represent a major step in the historical 
evolution of our society. The mere fact that the Strategy is national in 
its scope is not sufficient to condemn it out of hand. Indeed, if success- 
ful, it would provide a progressive model for other countries with 
similar social and political institutions. 


The Nature of Postwar Capitalism 


The recent paperback by Glyno and Harrison? articulates aa 
which derive from a traditional Marxist view of the nature of capitalism 
itself. They disagree with the Labour Left as much in their perception 
of the nature of Western society and the causes of its crisis as in the 
political programme which they believe the left should now follow. 


There is nowadays a certain coalescence of Marxist and right-wing 
thought which insists on describing modern capitalism in the West as 
if it was essentially the competitive, market-dominated system which it . 
used to be in the 19th century. On this model trade unions, parlia~, 
mentary government and the welfare state are disposable adjuncts to 
the main frame. Wages, employment, profits and prices are essentially 
determined by laws of competition. A reserve army of labour is the 
essential guarantee of profits, profits are the essential mechanism of 
accumulation, capital is the essential source of productive power. A 


According to Glyn and Harrison the crisis of Western capitalism has 

been caused, fundamentally, by over-accumulation and exhaustion of 
the reserve army of labour. They and other Marxists tend to agree with 

Conservative Ministers that excessive wages have brought about the 

fall in profite, which they regard as the cause of present-day stagnation 

and unemployment. The crisis has been exacerbated by trade union 

and state intervention in market processes. But this is something which 

the Alternative Strategy with its emphasis on protectionism would 

only compound. The remedy of the right, monetarism and unhindered 

competition, seems to many Marxists to be realistic as a means of“ 
restoring vitality to capitalism just as the remedy of some Marxists, 
full-scale state socialism, seems to many on the right to be realistic as 

a resort of those who find capitalism unacceptable. 


Yet if the postwar system is not in fact founded on competitive 
capitalism, this whole diagnosis is in error. The model by means of 





1 “The Politics of the Alternative Economic Strategy,’ Marxism Today, January 1981. 
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which both social democrats and much of the Labour Left understand 
our contemporary society is one of what might be termed ‘corporate 
capitalism’ and carries with it a very different emphasis on the causes 
of the present crisis. Corporate capitalism is a system of public and 
‘private’ bureaucracies in which trade unions and the welfare state 
play an essential role and where innovation, investment and production 
involve large overheads and long time-horizons. Its dynamic rests on 
rational, specialized planning, legitimized by popular consent and the 
recognition by corporate planners of social needs and rights. 


The economics of corporate capitalism depend on the spreading of 
fixed costs. Enormous overheads sunk in administration, physical 
infrastructures and social provision pay off through efficient mass 
production with low unit profit margins. The security and economic 
efficiency of the corporations depends not only on consumer and 
employee satisfaction but also on the maintenance of buoyant markets 
with high employment. The class system has been substantially 
modified by corporate capitalism. Large numbers of people have been 
brought into the tiers of bureaucratic pyramids. Many others have 
become pensioned dependants, receiving institutionalized mainten- 
ance. At the top is a small group of executives and professionals with 
positions of real power. l 


Recession, so far from being the means by which the dynamic of profit 
can be restored, imposes great strains on the corporate system. Over- 
heads can no longer be covered. Social provision cannot be financed 
and consensus is imperilled. 


Social democrats and the Labour Left probably disagree about the 
causes of recession and other major malfunctions within corporate 
capitalism. Social democrats tend to blame sectionalism, obscurantism 
and sabotage as sources of disruption. Arabs, monetarists and militant 
activists upset the rational assumptions of corporate planners. 


By contrast the Labour Left sees the anarchy of global markets as a 
logical outcome of the unaccountable power of corporate management. 
The economic planning functions of government have been devalued 
and swept aside as bureaucracies developed because the democratic 
element in government threatens corporate autonomy. The multi- 
nationals are like a group of barons who have deposed the king. The 
anarchy which they now face is of their own making but they are too 
jealous of their privileges to be willing to subject themselves to any 
new authority which they might not be able to control. 


Resolutions of the Crisis 


A reversion to competitive capitalism in Western Europe, however 
much the right hankers after it, seems both to social democrats and to 
the Labour Left to be out of the question. The social guarantees on 
which our postwar world was founded cannot now be revoked without 
undermining the foundations of legitimacy and consent on which so 
much has been built. Nor can centrally-planned socialist states spring 
into existence in the plural societies of the West. The crucial struggle 


is therefore over how corporate capitalism should be adapted in face 
of the crisis, for this will determine its subsequent directions of 
development. 


Social democrats see the preservation of legitimacy and consent as the 
primary issue. Their priority is to obtain a consensus on the distri- - 
bution of income so that inflation can be avoided and social needs be 
provided for without disruptive conflict. The corporate planners will 
then do their best to get us out of the mess we are in. They see little. 
reason why Britain should not in the long run be at least as successful™ 
as other West European countries provided it embraces the modern 
corporatist system whole-heartedly. 


The Labour Left entirely mistrust corporate capitalism. They see it 
as entrenching traditional privileges and placing the interests of the 
majority in the hands of unaccountable executive oligarchies. For them 
consensus is the means whereby dissent is suppressed and exploitation 
perpetuated—a modern substitue for the reserve army of labour. Buta 
democracy and concepts of social needs and rights are aspects of 
modern capitalism on which pressures for change can build. Demands 
for accountability are given new force by the failure of corporate 
management to deliver the full employment and high standard of 
social provision which people have come to expect. The Alternative 
Strategy is a demonstration both of the possibility that the system 
could be managed in a different way and of the practical reasons why 
unaccountable executive power should no longer be tolerated. 


The Nature of Democracy sq 


Some people believe that the Labour Party is inherently incapable of 
carrying out any genuine Alternative Strategy. David Coates in his 
study of the last Labour Government? argues that trade unions, which 
are the only substantial source of organized power on which Labour, 
can draw, are necessarily ‘moderate’ in their attitude to social changé- 
because of their established negotiating role within corporate capi- 
talism. This precludes their providing full backing to the Labour Party 
whenever it comes into head-on conflict with corporate capitalism on 
issues of accountability and state planning of the economy. 


The Labour Left regards the problem of trade-union politics as 
analogous to that of politics within the Party—a question of mobilizing 
rank-and-file pressure for radical policies within what are funda- 
mentally democratic institutions. They do not believe that trade-union 
leaders could throw off the cloak of accountability if the challenge “ 
from within was successful because those leaders have no other source 
of legitimacy to which they could turn. 

The real problem for the Labour Left in their struggle with social 
democrats concerns the nature of democracy itself. Those who believe 
in the need for consensus seck to define democracy on a passive model 


2D. Coates, Labour in Pewer?, Longman, 1980. 
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themes 


The crisis of British capitalism has also become the crisis of the British 
labour movement. A new Labour Left with impressive rank-and-file 
strength is engaged in pitched struggle with the quasi-dynastic authority 
of the parliamentary party. In NLR 126 Michael Rustin urged socialists 
to join the fight to transform the Labour Party, while Francis Cripps in 
NLR 128 made the case for the adoption of the Alternative Economic 
Strategy as the ‘left nationalist’ alternative to economic catastrophe. 
Now, David Coates—author of ‘Labour in Power?’—offers a critique of 
the Labour Left’s capacities to resolve either the crisis of the labour 
movement or of the UK economy. In his view the contemporary Labour 
Left remains trapped within the same web of contradictions which have 
frustrated and defeated all previous left-wing currents within the party. 
On’ the one hand, its overriding commitment to parliamentarism 
militates against the creation of the mass extra-parliamentary forces 
which it recognizes are indispensible to a teal shift in the balance of class 
forces. On the other hand, the AES—by downplaying the contribution of 
‘workplace resistance to the crisis of British capital—fails to appreciate 
- the impossibility, within the basically international context of capitalist 
crisis, of simultaneously strengthening the power of the labour move- 
ment while reinforcing the competitive position of national capital. 


The question of the relationship between parliamentary and non-parlia- 
mentary modes of struggle is also one of the subjects of Ronald Fraset’s 
meditation on the experiences of the Spanish Civil War. Fraser, whose 
oral history ‘Blood of Spain’ was reviewed by Victor Kiernan in NLR 120, 

reconstructs in a fresh and challenging perspective the sequence of 
political contradictions and mistakes that led to the crushing defeat of the 
most militant and conscious proletariat in Europe. Several years ago, in 
the euphoria of the post-Franco ‘democratization’, the political proble- 
matic of the Spanish Second Republic might have seemed only a matter 
of historiography; now, in the shadow of new coup attempts, the lessons 
_ of the Civil War epoch acquire a new and sombre relevance. 


The project of a ‘Freudian left? has been reshaped over the past fifty years, 
as the original concern of Reich and the Frankfurt School with the mass 
psychology of fascism has been superseded by a new focus on the origin 
of sexual domination. Yet the new Freudian left like the old has 
embraced the theory of the patriarchal family as the ultimate locus of 
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authoritarianism. Christopher Lasch, however, enquires whether the 
theory of patriarchy is really compatible with Freud’s ‘structural’ model 
of psychic organization or with much of the clinical data deployed by 
feminist analysts. In Lasch’s view, the regressive psychology of consu- 
merism, manipulating primitive narcissistic instincts, has replaced 
paternal despotism as the primary agency for instilling domination and 
false needs: any one-sided absorption with the role of patriarchy not only 
obscures the influence of capitalism, but risks a false equation between 
‘cultural revolution’ and ‘anti-Oedipus’. 


In the early months of this year structuralist, semiotic and Marxist 
approaches to literary studies became the improbable objects of public 
controversy in Britain. The centre of this intellectual turbulence was 
Cambridge University’s English Faculty, where deep-seated internal 
conflicts had come to a head over a sharply disputed tenure decision. 
Raymond Williams, a leading participant in the spring events, here 
considers the wider theoretical and cultural stakes involved in this clash 
of critical perspectives. Williams describes the dominant paradigm of 


literary studies, in whose constitution the role of Cambridge English was. 
crucial, and elaborates a strategically fundamental distinction between* 
variants of the Marxist, formalist and structuralist traditions that ; 


effectively reproduce this paradigm and those in which it is radically 
criticized and superseded—among the latter, post-structuralist semiotics 
and his own ‘cultural materialism’. 


British car workers have been one of the most militant contingents of the 
post-war labour movement; their current plight, described by Raghib 
Ahsan, dramatically underlines the crisis of traditional trade-union 
tactics in face of the global restructuring of the motor industry. From his 
firsthand experience in the doomed Rover works at Solihull, Ahsan 
recounts how union accommodation to management strategy has 
contributed to demoralization and disorganization on the shopfloor. 


Finally, we publish the second part of Susan Buck-Morss’s major survey 
of the work of Walter Benjamin. Through an intriguing contrast with the 
theories of Piaget, Buck-Morss examines Benjamin’s argument that the 
spontaneous creativity of children’s play provides a model for revolu- 
tionary sensibility and cultural practice. 


= 


David Coates 


Labourism and the 
Transition to Socialism 


In New Left Review 126 Michael Rustin analysed the constitutional changes 
currently taking place in the Labour Party and suggested that they contained 
at least the potential for the transformation of that party into a serious 
vehicle for socialist’advance.* Though he was very critical of the narrowness 
of the Labour Left’s current thinking on constitutional and political issues, 
the whole thrust of his argument suggested that socialists should now fight 
inside the Party to strengthen and widen these left-wing currents. In this 
article I would like to take issue not so much with the detail of his argument 
as with its general thrust, and press instead for even greater caution than he 
suggested in the face of this apparently dramatic left-wing upsurge in 
Labour politics. The conclusion of the argument that follows will be that we 
still require an independent socialist politics owtside the Labour Party; 
and it is a conclusion that will be arrived at by a consideration, not of the 
question of the Party’s own internal structure and rules, but of the policies 
advocated within that structure by the Labour Left, and of the underlying 
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assumpuons on the character of the transition to socialism on which those 
policies are based. The present ‘fight’ within the Labour Party arises as 
much as anything from the belief, widespread on the Labour Left, that the 
1979 election defeat need not have happened had the Labour Govern- 
ment stuck to its initial economic and political strategy. The need now is 
therefore not for new policies (the alternatives fought for by the Labour 
Left after 1975 are seen as quite adequate) but for constitutional changes 
that are capable of ‘tying the buggers down this time’? in order to prevent 
a betrayal of those policies by a Labour Government to come. The 
policies for which the Left are pressing have four main themes: 


1. A reduction in unemployment by an expansion of the economy 
through an increase in public sector spending on industrial reconstruc- 
tion and the social wage. 


2. An extension of democratic control of economic activity by the public 
ownership of key firms in each manufacturing sector and of important 
banking and financial institutions; through the signing of compulsory 
planning agreements with the largest private firms; by directing North 
Sea oil revenue into investment through a new state bank; and by 
co-ordinating this through a strengthened planning ministry. 


3. The removal of the blockage to growth caused by inflation and trade 
deficits, with inflation to be prevented by economic expansion and price 
controls; and the balance of payments to be handled by controls on the 
export of capital, 2 degree of state planning of foreign trade and either the 
renegotiation of the terms of membership or total withdrawal from 
the EEC. 


4. The achievement of a new and socially just distribution of power and 
wealth by the extension of industrial democracy, the redistribution of 
wealth and income, rapid progress to a shorter working week without 
loss of pay, the abolition of the House of Lords, and the passing of a 
Freedom of Information Act. 


The majority of these policies are now enshrined in resolutions 
successfully carried at recent Labour Party conferences and in documents 
published by the Nec.? They have been publicly advocated by leading 
figures on the Left of the Party, and ın a more muted form they constitute 
the core of the alternative policy for economic expansion pressed on the 
Thatcher Government by the ruc.’ Moreover this ‘Alternative Econo- 
mic Strategy’ (Ars) has attracted a wide range of more critical support on 
the fringes of the Labour Party too, especially in the Communist Party, 
the Independent Labour Party (mp) and the London Conference of 
Socialist Economists (CSE) group, all of whom have published commen- 





*I am grateful to David Beetham, Robin Blackbum, Lionel Cliffe, Gordon Johnston, 
Arthur Lipow, Robert Looker, Lewis Minkin, Peter Sedgwick and Molhe Temple for their 
comments on an carier draft of this article; and to Mollie Temple also for allowing me to 
read her unpublished paper on the Alternatrve Economic Strategy. 

1 Frook’Field MP, interviewed by Mike Poor m B. Hindess, et al, Power and Palitess 2, 
London 1981, p. 31 

2 In Jobs, Peace and Freedom, London 1980; and Labear's Altersetsm, London 1981. 

? Most recently in its 1981 document Plas for Growth. 
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tanes on, and arguments for, such a strategy.* And wherever those 
policies have been advocated in public debate inside the Labour Party 
they have attracted the label of ‘socialist’. ‘Socialist planning’ is how they 
were described in Composite 19 at the 1980 Party conference, a 
reassertion, in Moss Evans’s words, of Clause 4 socialism in the 1980s.° 


The Alternative Economic Strategy 


Yet conference rhetoric should not be allowed to obscure the degree of 
disagreement within the labour movement on both the detail and the 
status of the policies proposed. The di ents on matters of detail 
have been adequately surveyed elsewhere,” but what should also be noted 
is the very different ways in which the policy’s overall impact is presented. 
In the hands of the ruc, for example, and according to Right and Centre 
Labour mrs, the alternative is presented as a plan for, growth, a way of 
ending the stagnation and dwindling competitiveness of British manufac- 
turing industry.” Yet to many on the Labour Left, the Ars 1s more than 
that. It is a socialist programme as well as a solution to unemployment 
and stagnation, offered on the explicit premise that socialism is the only 
proper answer to the crisis of British manufacturing industry. As Michael 
Meacher put it, ‘for once the Left is pushing a policy which 1s a practical 
alternative to what we have—one which also offers elements of socialism, 
and so the Left can then say to its supporters “‘it’s socialist” and to the 
country at large “it’s going to give you growth and expansion’”’.”® Of 
course many on the Labour Left are aware that the ars is only the 
beginning of a process of socialist transformation,? and this, paradoxi- 
cally, brings them close to the views of other supporters outside the Party 
who are equally adamant that whatever the ars is, it is sof a socialist 
programme. Here the nuances of presentation become quite sophisticated 
and delicate, and the reasons for supporting the strategy vary. Bob 
Rowthorn for one does not believe that the next Labour Government 
will pursue a radical ars. For him the strategy is important instead as a 
body of ideas that by its very existence gives the lie to the Thatcher claim 
that there is no alternative, and in so doing both bolsters working-class 
self-confidence and establishes the credibility of the Left in ever wider 
circles.'° And Sam Aaronovitch’s presentation of the AES emphasizes this 
last feature, its capacity ‘to gain the support of millions who do not think 
of themselves as socialists’ but who in time might ‘come to recognise the 





“CES Aaronovitch, The Read from Thetcheriem, London 1981; Bob Rowthom, “The 
Politics of the Altematrve Economic Strategy’, Marxism Today, January 1981, pp. 4-10; 
Geoffrey Hodgson, Seciahst Ecomenric Strategy, Leeds 1979, and ‘On the Political Precondi- 
tions of the Alternative Economic Strategy’ in M. Pror, The Popular and the Poistxal, 
London 1980; London cam group, ‘Crisis, the Lebour Movement and the Alternative 
Economic Strategy’, Capital aud Class, Summer 1979, pp 68-93; and css London Working 
Group (and the Labour Coordinating Commttee), The Alternatrne Ecomomn Strategy: a 
Labear Morement Response te the Econom Crisis, Loadoa 1980 

3 Labour Party Anunal Coaference Report 1980, p. 241. 

§ Adam Sharples in ‘Altematrve Economic Strategies: Labour Movement Responses to the 
Cams’, in D. Carne and R. Smith (eds.) Secsaitst Ecomoarss Resxw 1981, London 1981, pp. 
1—91. 

1 se peenaa Daa Hakea iei Waray ae 
Party in Labear Party Annua! Conference Ripert r980, p. 259- 

° Michael Meacher, mterviewed by Mike Poor ın B, Hindess, et al, p 13. 

? Sce, for example, the Labour Coordinanng Committee pamphlet There ss an Alternatzee: 
Paltcies for Prosperity rm the Eightus, London 1980, p. 4. 

1° Rowthom, pp 5-6. 


need for a more radical and socialist transformation’.!! The very fact that 
1t 18 2 ‘common programme’, and not a socialist one, is then an important 
element of its appeal for him. 


Not so the London csz group, writing in conjunction with the Labour 
Co-ordinating Committee: they go back to Michael Meacher’s notion of 
the programme as doing two things at once. For them, the AEs is ‘a 
progressive and transitional socialist strategy’, a way of mobilizing the 
working class around a set of important and immediate demands at the 
same time as ‘developing the economy in a socialist direction’.!? They 
argue that the strategy constitutes a framework within which, at one and 
the same time, ‘we can provide jobs, higher living standards and 
improved public services asd initiate a transition towards socialism.** 
According to them, the Ars, if properly implemented, 1s attractive 
because ıt aims ‘to impose greater working class political control on each 
of the forms of capital’,** and though its policies ‘will not create 
socialism’ they are nonetheless ‘progressive and transitional in the sense 
that they transform the dynamic of the economy introducing widespread 
democratisation and substituting social for market forms of control’.'* 
The claim here is that the Azs 1s not a reformist programme aimed at 
stabilizing capitalism, but a progressive challenge to it, one that links 
immediate issues and longer-term questions of socialist transformation 
by constantly seeking to ‘anticipate, challenge and progressively dis- 
mantle... the constraints imposed by the existing structure of economic 
relations . . . and substitute new forms of control’.’® 


The London csz group are not alone in this view of the ars. Purdy and 
Prior present it ın a very similar fashion as 2 way out of the ghetto of 
impotent revolutionary socialist politics that proceeds by establishing 
elements of a socialist society within a dominant capitalism.” And Geoff 
Hodgson has emphasized the role of the AEs as a mobilizer of 2 mass 
socialist movement. His is a particularly finely balanced and idiosyncratic 
presentation, for he is rightly pessimistic about the Tribunite Left’s view 
of the strategy. If their interpretation prevails, he argues, the AEs ‘will go 
the way of all reformist strategies: to failure, oblivion or bloody defeat’. 
But far from that discrediting the whole enterprise in his eyes, Geoff 
Hodgson still wants us to support the AEs as a vital ‘means by which 
revolutionary socialists can reach the ear of literally thousands of workers 
and inject important ideas of their own’, and as a way of galvanizing ‘the 
conscious and organized mass socialist movement that (will be) a prodwt 
of the struggle for that strategy’. According to him, it 1s this which gives 
the AEs ‘a revolutionary purpose, as a politicissng and mobilising 
ageat’.18 


So we are told that the AEs ıs to be supported on a multiplicity of 
potentially conflicting grounds: as a cure for economic decline, as a 


11 Asronovitch, p. 3. 


12 cŒ London Working Group, pp. 5 and 7. 
13 Ibid, preface (my emphasis). 


16 Ibid, p. 7. This important point is also developed at length ın London CE group, P. 75- 
17 Ont of the Ghetto, Nottingham 1979, pasam. 
18 Sectahst Eromemrx Strategy, pp. 26, 29 
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socialist programme, as the start of a struggle for socialism, as a 
programme that 1s democratic and radical without being socialist, as a 
mobilizer of broad support for the socialist idea, as a way of tipping the 
resolution of the economic crisis in favour of the working class and 
against capital, as a way of establishing enclaves of socialist production 
and working-class power in a capitalist society, or as a way of generating a 
revolutionary socialist mass movement. But for whatever reason, we are 
told, the azs has to be supported and the Left in the Labour Party 
sustained. I am not so sure. 


The Dlusions of the Labour Left 


One reason for suspecting that the fight for the azs inside the Labour 
Party now is less significant then its protagonists would claim is that, 
import controls apart, we have been here at least once before. By 1973 the 
Labour Party was committed, as both its election manifestoes in 1974 
confirmed, to an earlier version of the Ars: to an extension of public 
ownership, to a planning agreements system, to industrial democracy, to 
more social expenditure and a wealth tax, to renegotiating the terms of 
entry to the EEC, and, overall, to the achievement of a ‘fundamental and 
irreversible shift in the balance of power and wealth in favour of working 
people and their families’, Yet after six months of heady reformism in 
1974, the Labour Government retreated rapidly from this early radical- 
ism. Opposition within the Labour Cabinet whittled down the original 
draft of Tony Benn’s White Paper, The Regeneration of British Industry, and 
Benn was moved out of the Industry Department after the EEC 
referendum. From the very beginning, the Labour Cabinet came under 
heavy pressure from the press and the cvil service to curb the ‘excesses of 
Bennery’, from the Treasury to introduce a statutory incomes policy, and 
from the Confederation of British Industry (csr) to abandon industrial 
democracy—and under this pressure Labour Ministers made significant 
concessions on all these issues. In addition, heavy speculation against the 
pound, rapidly rising inflation and serious balance of payments deficits 
drove the Labour Government to the na, from which it emerged 
committed to the maintenance of tight monetary targets and the pursuit 
of conventional deflationary policies. And the result, as we all know, was 
not a move to socialism, or even to economic growth, but rather a 
redistribution of power and wealth away from the working class, an 
tntensification of the competitive weakness of British capitalism, and the 
return of the most right-wing Conservative Government since the war. 
So if that is what happened on the last occasion that the AEs was tried, by a 
Labour Cabinet whose political composition was not significantly 
different from any which we are likely to see in the immediate 
future—then we have the right, even the duty, to ask how the Labour 
Left intend to avoid a repetition of that debacle in a Labour Government 
to come, especially when, as Tribunite wps are only too willing to admit, 
the degree of economic desolation and social misery that they will inherit 
from the outgoing Conservative Government will make the task of that 
Labour Government even more difficult than it was in 1974.1? 


19 For a detailed record of the 1974-9 Labour Government, see David Coates, Labour m 
Power? A Siudy of the Labour Government 1974-79, London 1980, and Leo Panitch, ‘Socialists 
and the Labour Party: a Reapprausal’in R Miliband and J. Saville (eds.) The Secsatist Register 
1979, London 1979, Pp- 51-74- 


The Left’s answer, of course, particularly that coming from the 
Campaign for Labour Party Democracy and from the group of ups close 
to Tony Benn, is that next time things have got to be different. There have 
to be no more betrayals by Labour Governments to come. And 
left-wingers within the Party argue that, in order to prevent such 
betrayals, it is essential to concentrate political energies now on internal 
party matters, to strengthen the extra-parliamentary controls on a future 
Labour Government, and to spread the message of the ars far and wide 
within what they hope will be the expanding rank and file of the labour 
movement, in this way to create both the institutional controls and the 
mass support vital to sustain the radicalism of the programme in power. 
This is why, they tell us, the fight for the mandatory re-selection of ups, a 
new way of electing the party leader, and NEC control of the party 
manifesto gre so important as ways both of democratizing the Party and 
of attracting new members. Yet I doubt that these changes will have any 
significant impact on the behaviour of a future Labour Government,”° 
indeed even that they will significantly alter the pattern of accountability 
and power within the Party. It is true thet Labour ups now have to deal 
with power groupings within their constituency parties from which they 
have hitherto been largely immune, and that the extra-parliamentary 
centres of power within the party structure are at the present time 
unusually assertive, at least on the question of inner-party democracy. 
But the Parliamentary Labour Party (PLP) is always weak within the Party 
when Labour 1s in opposition, and mandatory reselection is far too puny a 
device to prevent the reassertion of Cabinet autonomy when next the 
Party is in power. Ultimately, of course, the extra-parliamentery party 
could control the pip if all saps were obliged to give an undated letter of 
resignation to the Party Secretary, but even he might be reluctant to use 
such a letter if the alternative was the return of a Conservative 
Government. And although mandatory re-selection is certainly compel- 
ling Right and Centre Labour wrs to bide their time, and to avoid too 
open a breach with conference-initiated policies, it is already clear that its 
impact on the actual compostiien of the pip is likely to be very limited. It is 
just not the case that every Constituency Labour Party (cup) is left-wing 
dominated, or that even left-wing General Management Committees will 
be prepared on every occasion to reject their existing mp because of 
doctrinal differences. Labour wrs of the future will still be able to defend 
their disregard of conference policy by pointing to the need to maintain 
party unity, to defend a Labour Government already threatened by 
Conservatives, press barons or foreign financiers, or even to protect the 
interest of the nation as a whole; and they will still be able to exploit the 
clear electoral advantages that undoubtedly anse, especially in marginal 
constituencies, from the reselection of the sitting mp. Already a number of 
leading right-wing parliamentarians have been re-selected without 
difficulty; and the defection of a few Social Democrats has not altered the 
political composition of the pip significantly. Indeed, by offering an 
alternative home to disgruntled right-wingers, ıt actually adds weight to 


20 Tr is worth remembermng, to take just one recent example, that a Labour Prime Minister 
and the majonty of his Cabinet supported a ‘Yes’ vote in the 1975 mec referendum even 
though it was opposed by 31 of the 62 junior ministers, 107 of the 199 backbench Labour 
mps, and by two-thirds of all the votes cast at a special Party conference called to discuss this 
and nothing elec in May 1975. 
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the argument that the Left must compromise in order to keep the Party 
united and electorally viable. 


In any case, the extra-parliamentary ‘movement’ to which the Left wishes 
to shift power, and with which it identifies itself and its policies, is a 
figment of its own loose vocabulary. The Labour Party is not a mass 
party, let alone a cadre party of the kind to which Michael Rustin 
referred.?/ Rather, as the mp correctly observed, ‘what we do sot 
have—and it cannot be under-estimated—is a substantial body of 
socialist opinion within the trade union movement’ or ‘a well organised, 
active rank-and-file. Instead we have the shell of an organisation’.?* The 
Labour Left delude themselves if they believe that paper victories within 
that structure have any necessary or lasting impact on the actual 
distribution of class forces that will shape the policy of a Labour 
Government to come. Like Labour Lefts before them, the present 
generation of Tribune wrs are far too prone to act on the belief that ‘the 
widespread expression of a sentiment constitute(s) a major step towards 
its achievement’.?* Within the hollow shell of the Labour Party in 1981 it 
does not. For power in the Party still lies in 2 predominantly conservative 
PLP, in relatively oligarchic constituency parties, and in union bloc votes 
that are directly representative only of a limited number of union activists 
and their officials. It is still the case that to fight for the retum of a Labour 
Government is to fight for a government dominated by men of the 
Party’s Right and Centre, and the most that the Left can realistically hope 
for is a repeat of 1973—74, 2 right-wing Cabinet saddled with a left-wing 
programme. And look what happened then. Indeed, in the light of union 
behaviour after 1974, the union bureaucracy makes a strange ally for the 
Left in its advocacy of the ars. Certainly the union leadership showed no 
enthusiasm for the strategy between 1974 and 1979,7* and they are prone 
now to give ıt a distinctly corporatist interpretation that emphasizes its 
capacity to generate jobs rather than social reform. The Labour Left are 
too prone to make exaggerated claims for the political impact of the 
recent changes in Labour Party rules, and to do so because their ‘betrayal 
thesis’ is too simple an explanation of what went wrong between 1974 and 
1979. Even as they campaign inside the Party, their campaign is beset 
with its own central contradiction. For the Labour Left wish to pursue a 
parliamentary road to socialism whilst maintaining extra-parliamentary 
control of policy and personnel; and yet their own parliamentarianism 
militates against the creation of the mass extra-parliamentary force which 
alone could give that control some substance in the event of the inevitable 
clash between a Left Labour Government and the entrenched forces of 
privilege and reaction threatened by it. No amount of constitutional 
tinkering 18 going to remove that contradiction from the politics of the 
Labour Left.?5 


The Capitalist Reaction 


In fact the problem runs even deeper than that. For it is not simply that 





21 Michael Rustin, ‘Different Conceptions of Party: Lebour’s Constitutional Debates’, 
NLR126 (March-April 1981), p- 55. 

22 I shear Leader, January 1981, p. 7 

23 Ben Pimlott, quoted in B Hinden, et al, p. 37. 

24 See Leo Panitch, p. 63. 

25 Michael Rustin 1s very clear on this, see p. 33 


the Labour Left’s campaign inside the Party makes no direct impact on 
the wider distribution of social forces to be faced by a future Labour 
Government. It is also that those social forces, if unchallenged by the 
mobilized power of the enure labour movement, must weaken the Left 
significantly under 2 Labour Government to come. For the Right and 
Centre of the Party are bound to be strengthened at that moment by the 
degree of resistance to left-wing policies that will come from the capitalist 
class—a resistance to which left-wing members of the Party habitually 
(even ritualistically) drew attention, but to which their politics has no 
effective answer. For ıt is inevitable that there will be resistance to any 
attempt to redistribute power and wealth away from capital. That 
resistance will be both cosspiratorial and astomatz, it will come from 
industrial and financial capital, particularly multinational capital, and it 
will come from all the senior echelons of the state. Of course, the Labour 
Left is well aware of civil service pressure, and there has been some 
recognition of the problems posed for radical governments by opposition 
from within the police and the army. But the general tendency of ups and 
activists on the Left of the Party has been to concentrate their fire on those 
institutions that are most immediately open to parliamentary reform (on 
the civil service, the House of Lords and the media?) in a way that is 
reflective of their general parliamentary onentation; and in the process 
they have so far been too prone to discount the much more intractable 
problem of the resistance that will come directly from capital itself. 


In this way, the defenders of the ars (including even Stuart Holland) 
systematically underemphasize the capacity of multinational capital to 
move money out of the country through transfer pricing, to speculate 
against the currency, to deploy its investments overseas, to block export 
drives, and even, if the going gets really tough, to organize strikes of 
capital and to participate in conscious attempts to destabilize the 
economy and the political system. Advocates of the planning agreements 
system seem confident that the Ars can cope with this by strengthening 
industrial democracy, by building 2 coalition of interests with small and 
medium-size business, by appealing to the multinational companies’ 
self-interest, by playing off divisions within the multinational sector, by 
bringing them ‘within a framework of co-operation so thet they can 
contribute to the overall strategy’,?” and by holding over their heads the 
threat of public ownership and the withdrawal of state funds. Yet all this 
seems ludicrously over-optimistic. A radical version of the azs will be 
seen for what it purports to be, an attempt to shift power downwards and 
an assault on the privileges and degree of industrial control enjoyed by 





26 For a view which, after a relatively sophisticated survey of the recent debate on the ars, 
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the owners and senior managers of capital; as such—and given the 
assertiveness of the working class with which it will inevitably be 
associated—it must evoke a hostile and self-defensive response. As Glyn 
and Harrison have rightly observed, the Communist Party’s hope that the 
mobilization of wide popular support and the restriction of public 
ownership to the main monopoly groups will help to ‘create possibilities 
for dividing the capitalist class and preventing united capitalist counter- 
action’ is ‘absurdly optimistic. Capital stitched up in compulsory 
planning agreements and threatened by nationalisation would resist 
yielding autonomy and control just as aggressively as companies singled 
out for immediate state takeover. Not to do so would amount to class 
suicide’.?° 

In addition a Left Labour Government would be subject to a quite 
automatic redeployment of capital away from the United Kingdom, as 
the social and industrial consequences of the Azs block the restoration of 
high rates of return on capital here. It just will not be possible, with a 
strengthened labour movement, falling unemployment and higher 
corporate taxation to increase the rate of expropriation of surplus value 
on which a restored profit rate depends, and capital will be shifted to 
foreign competitors with more compliant labour movements and with 
less radical political leaderships. This gives capital an enormous leverage 
over a Left Labour Government promising economic growth and 
secking to regenerate the economy’s industrial base in order to get it, a 
leverage which arises partly from the stranglehold of the multinationals 
on the growth sectors of late capitalism, but also partly and paradoxically 
from the sredsration of the ars. For the ars will leave the bulk of economic 
activity in private hands. It is a strategy for 2 mixed economy, not a 
socialist one, whose performance will depend on the creation of market 
and social conditions favourable to private capital accumulation. The 
radical pretensions of the AEs, and the strengthened labour movement it 
promises, will militate against these, just as the competitive pressures of a 
world capitalist order must erode the capacity of the newly-created public 
forms to pursue industrial strategies determined by non-market criteria of 
a socialist kind. Indeed the Ars as currently proposed will actually make 
the pursuit of non-market criteria by its newly nationalized firms more 
difficult, not less, because ‘by moving selectively into markets which are 
competitive both domestically and internationally the strategy subjects 
the new public enterprise to the logic of capitalism even more directly 
than existing public monopolies’.?® Thus, the London cse group (whose 
quotation that 1s) believe that the problem can be solved by ‘political 
determination’, but ın saying that, they both underestimate the strength 
of class forces with which that political determination will have to 
contend, and betray a particular analysis of modern capitalism with which 
I must now take issue. 


Four Theories of the Crisis 


It is clear that every evaluation of the ars rests on a particular analysis of 
the capitalist crisis to which it is supposed to be a solution; and ın the 
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current debate around the strategy it is possible to find at least four quite 
different and competing explanations of what 1s wrong with British 
capitalism at the present time. One explanation (of the kind implied by the 
TUC’s position on the AEs) concentrates on the mistekes of governments 
(particularly those of the present government) and offers the AES as a 
solution to an economic decline compounded by Tory ideology. All the 
other explanations, however, argue that it is necessary to go further, and 
to recognize that both the poor performance of British manufacturing 
industry, and the failure of successive governments to correct that 
performance, have been the products of a particular imbalance of class forces 
in contemporary Britain. In the Tribunite view, for example, the 
weakening position of British industry is the product of the excessive 
power of an entrenched and unpatriotic ruling class—one in which 
finance capital is disproportionately strong and industrial capital corre- 
spondingly weak, and one in which both the banking and manufacturing 
elites are in need of democratic state control and direction. On the other 
hand, the London caz group believes that what we have in Britain is not 
the dominance of a particular kind of ruling class but rather a balance of 
power between the classes, 2 stalemate of social forces. As they see it, the 
competitive weakness of British capitalism in the 19708 arose because 
“Capital, already weakened by the world crisis, was unable to undertake 
the drastic restructuring of industry necessary for it to restore its place in 
the world economy and Labour was unwilling to make concessions 
beyond restraint in wages’.*° In this analysis the manner in which the 
crisis of British capitalism 1s to be resolved 1s open-ended. It depends on 
which side of the balance is tilted, with the socialist answer favoured by 
the csE group being to tilt it towards the working class through a radical 
version of the AEs. And there is yet a fourth explanation which lays stress 
on the contradictory relationship between labour and capital, and which 
goes beyond the London csz group’s position to point to the way in 
which any strengthening of working-class power at this stage of late 
capitalism must intensify the crisis for capital. According to this 
argument, the space for effective reformism has now gone, so that no 
strategy can do what Michael Meacher wants the ars to do—namely 
produce economic growth and a move to socialism at one and the same 
time. 


From the perspective of this last analysis the Tribunite Left’s version of 
the azs has a distinct propensity to ‘underconsumptionism’—to a kind of 
left-Keynesianism which sees the crisis as one of the realization of profits 
and not of capitel accumulation as such. Stuart Holland is particularly 
keen to dismiss the claim that there has been a dramatic fall ın the rate of 
profit, arguing instead that the ‘monopolies dominating the British 
economy have been disguising substantial rates of profit by transfer 
pricing’. This is handy, because it suggests that the problem 1s one of 
reducing ruling-class power to do this, by taking control of management, 
not of facing the crisis in capital accumulation created by the strength of 
working-class resistance to monopoly capitalism; and as a result it leaves 
Holland’s ars with the political and economic ‘space’ to ‘erode this 
monopoly profit (without)... damaging... the economy’.?! The only 
problem with it is that Holland is wrong. There has been a sertous crisis of 
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profits in British manufacturing industry since the mid-1960s caused by 
the general tendency of the rate of profit to fall and by the associated 
stalemate of contradictory class forces in the production process. Because 
‘working-class strength is 2 major factor in preventing a solution to the 
competitive problem of British industry’,** individual elements of the 
AES, far from being a solution to the crisis of profitability, may well 
compound that crisis (the proposal for a rapid move to a 35 hour week 
without loss of pay, for example); and its general strengthening of 
working-class industrial and political power can only make the problems 
of British manufacturing capital that much worse. Taking up the slack in 
a depressed economy may obscure that problem initially by boosting the 
mass of profits all round, but ‘this development would prove short-lived’. 
In the Azs’s conditions of enhanced working-class power, ‘Capital would 
not undertake the substantial productive investment required to raise 
productivity and maintain the impetus of the boom because potential 
surplus value would be inadequate’.** 


It is therefore casy to see why the Tribunite Left’s defence of the azs tends 
to discount the adverse effect on profitability of the defensive strength of 
the labour movement. It is not just because they fear to surrender 
ideological ground to the Thatchente Right. It is also because to 
concentrate on the inadequacies of the ruling class as the cause of the crisis 
opens the way to effective reformism. If the ruling class is at fault, they can 
be disciplined. Public ownership and new management can curb the 
unpatriotic export of capital and permit the planning of economic activity 
behind nationally specified goals; and industrial democracy and the 
building of a new alliance between workers and middle management can 
precipitate great strides forward in productivity. But if working-class 
power is a causal problem, then public ownership need make no 
qualitative difference, and effective industrial democracy will either 
separate worker representatives from their workmates or compound 
problems of capital accumulation still further. And here it is significant 
that the only group supporting the azs who also concede the causal 
impact of working-class power on the British crisis, the London CsE 
group, do so only by holding to the view that a capitalist crisis has seo 
capitalist solutions: one that favours capital and one that favours the 
working class.** Only by that tortuous reasoning are they able to offer 
the AES as 2 way of making British capitalism more competitive and the 
labour movement stronger at one and the same time. 


But the fact that Labour Governments have repeatedly failed to sustain 
their social contracts with the trade unions, and that even in opposition 
now the Labour Party is ambiguous or silent on the question of incomes 
policy, suggests that the problem runs deeper than the London csz group 
would imply. For in the context of a world capitalist recession and a weak 
national capitalism, labour can be too powerful for successful capital 
accumulation; and under these conditions, any industrial resistance or 
political advance by the working class can only intensify the problems of 
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an already beleaguered industrial capitalist class. What recent Labour 
Governments have repeatedly found 1s that, at this stage of late capitalism 
at least, it just 1s not possible to strengthen the competitive position of a 
national capitalism and the power of its labour movement simul- 
taneously. For in these circumstances the interests of capital and labour 
are not simply different. They are mutually incompatible, and because the 
Labour Left’s analysis is insufficiently developed to recognize this, their 
resulting political practice must in the end fall foul of incompatbilities 
whose centrality they have failed to grasp. The preoccupation with public 
ownership, planning agreements and industrial democracy as ways of 
regenerating the competitive position of British industry can be taken asa 
case in point. That regeneration requires more than an extension of public 
ownership and control and more than the large scale provision of state 
aid. It also requires an increase in the rate of exploitation of labour which 
can be achieved under capitalism only by a shift in class power sway from 
working people and their families. Public ownership will not remove the 
necessity for this, but only slow down its implementation; and as a result 
the Labour Left ın a future Labour Government could well establish a 
considerable degree of public ownership in the ‘commanding heights’ of 
British manufacturing capital, could move its own personnel into senior 
managerial positions there, and could negotiate the tightest set of 
planning agreements with the private firms remaining, and still find that 
the resulting managerial policies were unable to differ ın any significant 
way from those which untrammelled private management would have 
pursued. The experience of British Leyland under the last Labour 
Government was a classic example of this, British Steel was another and 
Chrysler ux a third. 


The new international division of labour which is semi-industrializing 
parts of the Third World under the guidance of the multinational 
corporations is being prompted by that very crisis of profits worldwide 
which the supporters of the azs discount, and is fuelled by precisely those 
factors (of working-class industrial strength, state control and high 
taxation) which the AEs would enhance. Cheap labour, weak unions and 
the absence of working-class political power are strong incentives 
drawing capital to South Korea, Brazil, Hong Kong and Taiwan. This 
provides a cruel paradox for left reformism, and one that is of ever greater 
importance as capital becomes increasingly multinational in its scale of 
operation and internationally mobile in its pattern of distribution: that a 
strong labour movement, insisting on industrial and political rights for 
workers and their families, can be a powerful barrier to the very industrial 
regeneration that the leaders of that movement wish to create. In a world 
crisis of present proportions, states compete with one another to attract in 
capital by shackling their own working classes. A Left Labour 
government would be right to refuse to participate in that competition, 
but it would be wrong and ultimately (and quickly) self-defeating if it 
thought it could avoid the domestic economic and social consequences of 
its abstention, and if, as a result, it had failed to prepare its supporters for 
the internal struggle and the material hardships that such an abstention 
must bring. 


Mobilization and Internationalism 


It is precisely this preparation of its supporters for the struggles involved 


in the transformation of capitalism into socialism that the Labour Party 
has never seen as part of its politics. On the contrary, it has traditionally 
offered its parliamentarianism as an alternative to mass action and class 
struggle as a mechanism of social change; and has as a result never yet 
prepared its supporters adequately for tbeir role ın the implementation of 
its radical policies. It must be said that the Labour Left have now some 
sense of the importance of this. Their representatives use the lack of 
widespread support for the AES to explain why the Labour Government 
was able to shed that strategy so easily after 1975, and Labour Left 
pamphlets do now stress the need to extend industrial democracy and to 
mobilize support behind the strategy. But that mobilization is not central 
to their politics. Nor does it mark a sharp break with their parliamentary 
focus. On the contrary, mobilization is seen as an adjunct to parliamentar- 
ianism, a way of harnessing wide support for action that is still primarily 
focused at Westminster and restricted to the conventional lobby practices 
of parlamentary government (to the march, the demonstration, the 
pressure group and the deputation). The Labour Left talk the language 
not of ‘class struggle’ but of ‘popular mobilisation in support of the 
strategy’; and the parliamentary elitism of that verbal shift shows how 
limited is the degree of autonomous working-class activity that they have 
in mind. It is true that more radical supporters of the ars argue fora wider 
mobilization, at factory or community level, but they either fail to 
recognize—or if they recognize, fail to face up to the full significance of 
—the qualitative change in Labour Party politics that that would require, 
and which their strategy as a result suggests no way of achieving. Instead 
they merely point to the way in which the successful implementation of a 
radical ars ‘is not feasible without an extensive mass mobilisation of the 
working class and its allies’>* and to the danger that the less radical 
versions of the strategy would actually strengthen the state and its 
associated bureaucracies. They then argue, quite correctly, that a more 
participatory socialism is vital to overcome both the corporatism endemic 
in the growth of the state machine and the electoral unpopularity of 
public ownership in its bureaucratic form. But the tension between this 
vision of a decentralized worker-controlled society and the statist and 
parliamentary preoccupations of the Labour Left remains unresolved, 
and Labour Left mrs are still too keen—as the Michael Meacher’s claim 
for the AES quoted earlier indicates—to offer the strategy as a soft option, 
all things - to all men, achievable without any mass mobilization and 


struggle. °° 


It is clear too that a Left Labour Government under pressure from 
multinational capital will also need as much help from abroad as it can 
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muster, but this element of defence against capitalist reaction 1s also 
largely missing from the substance of the AEs. Advocates of the strategy 
make passing reference to the need for it, but the inherent nationalism of 
their focus militates against the emergence of any genuine international 
support, and there is little evidence (on questions other than nuclear 
weapons) to suggest that the Labour Left is prepared to devote much of 
its energy to forging such links. Instead the Parliamentary Left prefer to 
meet the threat of the multinationals by using the power of one national 
state and its associated national trade unions, in spite of the vast evidence 
that the nation-state is less and less able to play that role effectively, and 
without considering that the Left’s purposes might be better served by 
attempting to build international linkages both within each multinational 
(between the workers at each plant) and between the different national 
trade-union centres and socialist and communist parties—Iinkages made 
possible and necessary by the interlocking nature of the capitalist 
economies, the similarity of the problems faced by the Western European 
working class, and the emergence of similar programmes to the AFS in 
left-wing parties across the continent. 


In fact the problem runs deeper than simply failing to work for 
international linkages and pursuing policies that discount their impor- 
tance. It is also that elements in the AEs are presented in ways which 
actually work against the creation of real international working-class 
support for an incoming Left Labour Government. The HEC 18 a case in 
point. There are good socialist reasons for the Lefts hostility to the 
Common Market, and yet their presentation of the case so often taps a 
petty chauvinism that sets the interests of Britain first, and suggests that 
the ‘needs of our industry’ constitute the relevant framework for socialist 
analysis and advance. The Labour Left too often suggest that the problem 
faced by British workers 18 one of foreign capital rather than capital as such, 
and in this way help to obscure the actual international nature of capitalist 
oppression. By stressing the interests that British workers and their 
employers have in common, they underplay the more basic class interests 
that unite foreign and British workers against employers everywhere. 
National solidarity, not class solidarity, becomes the central point of 
reference, and that opens the way, not to the politics of a radical Azs, but 
to class collaboration and working-class subordination to a corporatist 
strategy of national capitalist reconstruction. 


This is equally true in the presentation and defence of import controls. 
The genuine need for an isolated socialist government to build protective 
barriers against the pressures of the world market, even at the cost of the 
jobs and living standards of workers elsewhere, is never presented as the 
reluctant expedient it ought to be, and is never linked to an attempt to 
support workers power abroad as a stage in the creation of a united and 
socialist world trading system. Instead import controls are presented as a 
socialist initiative without costs to other workers. ‘We only intend to 
slow the rate of iecrease of imports’, as though that were likely (which it 
isn’t) and without costs to foreign workers even if achieved (which it isn’t 
either). As far as I know, the Labour Left is not making its support of 
import controls cosditiexa/ on their capacity only to slow the rate of 
increase of imports from either the First or the Third World. Instead the 
debate 1s being restricted to a technical one about the relative strengths of 


import controls, devaluation and deflation as ways of controlling trade. 
Even ın that debate the technical arguments in favour of import controls 
too often ignore the political fact thet multinational companies, foreign 
governments and international financial agencies will see their imposition 
by a Left Labour Government as a threat to their autonomy in 2 way that 
deflation, devaluation or even Tory import controls would not be taken 
to be; and thet capital will then react accordingly, no matter how 
‘rational’ the case for such import controls may seem. 


But in any event the debate ought not to be couched by socialists simply 
in technical terms. It ought to be couched in terms of class power, to 
ensure as far as possible that when import controls are used by a Left 
Labour Government the manner and agency of their introduction are 
geared to socialist ends. Import controls should be introduced not in a 
spirit of chauvinism but as 2 way of reducing the power of the capitalist 
class and enhancing that of labour on a world scale. One way of doing this 
is to allow in only products produced by workers paid at trade-union 
negotiated rates and under trade-union agreed working conditions, and if 
possible at levels to be settled by direct negotiations between worker 
representatives at the two ends of the production process. No doubt this 
would not be possible on all, or even many, items of foreign trade 
initially. Exceptions would have to be made. But a Left Labour 
Government that was genuinely concerned to reduce the sway of capital 
and to educate its people in a socialist alternative would make such a 
strategy its target. For only by being introduced ın that form could 
import controls enhance working-class strength and erode the power of 
the big multinationals at the same time as they began to make clear to 
British workers that the responsibility for the resulting shortages lay with 
capitalism and not the Labour Party, and as they began to consolidate a 
genuine sense of the international solidarity of labour. If the Left of the 
Party want workers overseas to support them, they ın their turn have got 
to construct the AEs in ways that make it clear that its success here is in the 
interests of workers everywhere; and in that demonstration the presen- 
tation of the strategy can only be as good as its content. 


These are not peripheral questions. On the contrary, they go to the very 
core of what is wrong with Left Lebourism. For without the preparation 
of Labour supporters for class struggle, and without the forging of 
international working-class support, the forces available to sustain a Left 
Labour Government in the face of capitalist resistance will be very thin; 
and the azs will quickly degenerate into a corporatist politics (of 
‘temporary’ working-class restraint in the name of socialism, of job loss 
and rapid changes in working practices under state direction, and of cuts’ 
in social expenditure to leave ‘space’ for private capital accumulation) of 
the kind that destroyed the Labour Government between 1974 and 
1979.°’ And what is disturbing is that, as the Labour left concentrate 
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their limited reserves on internal Party disputes, they fail to tackle 
adequately these wider and more important questions. If they wait until 
the next Labour Government is elected, it will already be too late. So far 
from the politics of the Labour Left now actually preparing the way fora 
radical Labour Government, it 1s more accurate to say that Left Labour 
activity now is preparing the way for the feslere of that radical 
government. That 1s why the Labour Left’s preoccupation with Labour 
Party rule-making has to be resisted: not just because it is less important 
than the Labour Left would claim, but because it actually distracts 
socialists from doing the preparation vital to future socialist success. 


The Politics of the Transition to Socialism 


It is clear that the AEs has two faces: a right and left face. In its right-wing 
guise it is offered by the Labour Party as a solution to the crisis of Tory 
Britain, the way to full employment and economic growth. In its left face, 
it is offered as a way of eroding the monopoly power of capital, of going 
beyond the crisis of British capitalism towards a socialist society. In its 
right-wing guise ıt must in practice degenerate into corporatism and 
bring a future Labour Government into conflict with its shrinking 
electoral base in the trade unions. In its left-wing guise it must meet 
sustained capitalist opposition, and must fail 1f ıt lacks the strategy, the 
agency and the party to carry it through. The thrust of the argument here 
is that the present conceptions of the ars held by individuals and groups 
in and around the Labour Left lack that strategy, that agency and that 
party; and that though they may carry the day in the verbal battles of 
Labour ın opposition, they will lose, unless they change, in the later battle 
for Labour in power. 


To take the question of strategy first: the AEs as it is presently canvassed 
lacks an adequate understanding of what is necessarily involved in the 
transition to socialism in Britain. The Labour Left are particularly weak 
here. They see the problem of that transition almost exclusively in 
parliamentary terms, and in doing so seriously underestimate the 
constraints that exist on the parliamentary state in a capitalist crisis. And 
yet the more radical supporters of the ars with their more sophisticated 
notions of transition fare no better. It 1s fashtonable in Left circles these 
days to reject any insurrectionary model of socialist transformation, both 
because of its propensity to degenerate into dictatorship, and because of 
the enormous problems of mobilizing mass support for so violent and 
disagreeable an upheaval. It is fashionable to prefer strategies that see the 
transition as involving either struggle within existing institutions, to win 
them over incrementally to the socialist camp (as in Eurocommunist 
thinking of the Carrillo kind) or to prepare the ground for a final rupture 
(as in Eurocommunist thinking of the Poulantzas variety), or as 
involving a steady expansion of working-class power and socialist 
production within capitalism (as projected by the London csz group). 
The strength of all these approaches, in addition to their avoidance of the 
sterility and violence of the insurrectionary model, lies both ın their 
capacity to link their longer-term programme to the immediate concerns 
of the workers to whom they appeal, and in their willingness to face up to 
the fact that there is a problem of transition that has to be overcome. 
Their weakness, however, lies in their failure to recognize that capitalism 
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under threat and in crisis will not give the socialist movement the ‘space’ 
that their strategy requires. 


For this is the crucial question. Just how much economic and political 
space is there for effective reformism? There are still some unabashed Left 
Keynesians around—Wynne Godley might count as one**"—who foresee 
the possibility of a different and more civilized way of running British 
capitalism by reflating and protecting the economy. Advocates of the AES, 
though often conscious of the limits of Keynesianism, seem similarly 
optimistic that in the depressed economy that Margaret Thatcher’s 
Conservatives will leave behind, reflation and social change will be 
possible if a future Labour Government is prepared to supervise 
investment and extend public control. The logic of the argument 
presented here, however, is that that relation will be shortlived and the 
social change associated with it eventually eroded, so long as the strategy 
and content of the ars remain so moderate. So to Michael Meacher I 
would say that it is not possible at this stage of late capitalism to 
implement 2 programme of democratic reform while simultaneously 
reconstituting the growth rate and competitive strength of an economy 
still predominantly in capitalist hands. It is simply not posable to make a 
mixed economy work in a socialist way while the size of the private sector 
remains large and in the control of a class that is hostile to Labour 
radicalism, and at a time when the development of class forces has already 
produced serious problems of profit realization and capital accumu- 
lation.*? 


Furthermore against the London csz group it must be argued that it is 
not possible to resolve a capitalist crisis in theic open-ended way. A 
capitalist crisis ‘resolved’ in favour of the working class would be a 
capitalism in greater crisis, not a capitalism restabilized. The dynamic ofa 
capitalist economy cannot be ‘progressively transformed’ ın an incremen- 
tal fashion as their analysis suggests. On the contrary, because labour 
power is the only source of surplus value under capitalism, its 
exploitation is vital to capitalist regeneration and cannot be withdrawn 
systematically without deepening the capitalist recession. So if the AzS is 
to make progress at all, then from the beginning it has to be more radical. 
It has to expropriate the expropnators. It has to take out the bulk of the 
big capitalists and it has to dismantle the state machine that services them. 
It has, in other words, to face the reality that ‘there is still a necessity for 
transition, for a qualitative shift of dominance from capital to the 
working class. There is still a question of power. 40 For it is quite wrong 
to imply that 2 less radical azs is an easier option. It 1s not. It would 
actually be ‘barder to implement a radical azs than a fuller socialist 
expropriation. In fact it would be damned near impossible. The kind of 
halfway house envisaged—in which capital is stitched up in compulsory 
planning agreements whilst the bulk of industry remains in private 
hands—represents the worst of both worlds from the labour movement’s 
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point of view. It goes far enough to provoke capitalist destabilisation but 
stops short of the key measure needed to combat it’.*? 


It is true of course that the call for a radicalized Azs immediately reopens 
the question of how to connect that programme to the daily concerns of 
workers and how to prepare them for the material hardships and even 
capitalist violence of the transition. But at least it does not delude itself 
about the enormity of the tasks involved from the beginning in the transition 
to socialism. It is true that a popular majority is vital to the success of that 
transition, and that therefore the battle for a parliamentary majority 
cannot be abandoned in favour of a strategy that would culminate in 
armed insurrection. But nor can that parliamentary majority hope to 
creep up on capitalism unawares, to take it to pieces slowly and from 
behind. As Tawney said, ‘onions can be eaten leaf by leaf, but you cannot 
skin a live tiger paw by paw; vivisection is its trade, and it does the 
skinning first’.*? The only route, awesome as it is, that is open to 
socialists 1s one that 1s able to create greater ‘space’ internally by extensive 
public ownership under workers’ control, that 1s in a position to quickly 
dismantle the senior administrative and coercive institutions of the state 
and replace them with trade-union, factory and community control, that 
has already prepared its supporters for the degree of hardship and 
struggle that will be involved in defence of that ‘space’ and those new 
institutions, and which has built its international linkages well in advance 
to prevent its ‘space’ being eroded by external pressure. I agree that this 
makes the socialist project a Herculean one. But then ıt is. If it were not, 
capitalism would long ago have left us. And a Herculean task requires an 
appropriately rigorous strategy to achieve it, and the azs as it stands is 
certainly not rigorous enough. 


Nor do I think that the azs hes quite the mobilizing potential that its 
supporters claim for it. There is no doubt that the strategy does build on 
immediate concerns and does challenge the Thatcherite claim to 
inevitability. It is true too thet it comes from sources within the labour 
movement that have a popular legitimacy denied to the revolutionary 
left. But I do not see how the Ars can bolster working-class self-confi- 
dence over a long period without the class expecting a future Labour 
Government to implement it. And then, like transitional programmes of 
the old Fourth International kind, the emergence of a gap between the 
programme and the reality it is supposed to change is just as likely to 
alienate people from the programme as it is to radicalize them against the 
reality. So if the Ars is to maintain its power to mobilize, it needs to be 
presented from the beginning as the start of a process of straggle. The 
language of class needs to enter the vocabulary of political leadership 
again, and people need to be told that unemployment and industrial 
stagnation will not go away without a total transformation of property 
rights and without a massive struggle to win 2 new society. 


“1 J, Harrison, ‘The Politics of the Altematrve Economic Strategy’, Marxiow Today, May 
1981, p. 27 

‘iR H. Tawney “The Choice before the Labour Party’, reprinted in W Robson, The 
Poltual Quarterly m the 19305, London nd., pp. 103-4 


To Join or Not to Join? 


Which brings me finally to the question of whether the Labour Party is a 
suitable vehicle for the pursuit of such a transformation. Visibly it is not. 
It is true that the Left has made significant advances within the Party since 
1979, and it is true too that the Bennite wing of the Labour Left do see the 
struggle for power within the Party as an essential stage in the eventual 
leftward transformation of the Party’s character and role—and this at 
least gives this Labour Left a seriousness and an importance which cannot 
be denied. But even the policies and the political strategy associated with 
Tony Benn make no sharp break with the basic labounst assumptions 
that have always held the Labour coalition together; and this submersion 
in labourism is even more marked in the politics of the Tubunite Left asa 
whole. Yet it is the working out of precisely those assumptions that have 
turned each Labour Government into a profoundly conservative 
force—one that has repeatedly subordinated working-class industrial 
interests and political demands to the prior requirements of industrial and 
financial capitel, and one which, by so doing, has helped to discredit the 
entire socialist project in the minds of many potential supporters. 
Generations of Left Labour activity have failed to prevent this because 
such a pattern of degeneration is endemic to labourism as a form of 
working-class politics; and the Labour Left’s own activity remains flawed 
as a strategy for socialism because it too shares with the rest of the Labour 
coalition an inflated view of the stete’s neutrality, an inadequate 
conception of the centrality of class forces and class struggle, and an 
excessive commitment to parliamentsrianism.** The distribution of 
power within the Labour Party may be altering slightly, but the basic 
character of Labour politics remains unchanged. 


For this reason, the arguments for work inside the Labour Party by 
socialists are still unimpressive. Come in, we are told, to strengthen this 
Labour Left, to improve its programmes and to educate it in the need for 
more than parliamentarianism. Use the Labour Party as the route to the 
mass of union members and constituency activists who are socialism’s 
first natural constituency. Do not ignore the parliamentary road to 
socialism in a society so wholly enmeshed in the parliamentary idea, and 
do not fight outside the Labour Party to weaken it, when the Left inside is 
on the ascendancy and when Toryism is the common enemy of all. In 
other words, follow the inter-war advice of the Third International to go 
in ‘and even consent to certain compromises, in order to be able to 
exercise an influence over the wider circles of workers and the masses, to 
denounce their opportunist leaders from a higher platform visible to the 
masses, to accelerate the transfer of political power from the direct 
representatives of the bourgeoisie to the “labour lieutenants of capital” 
so that the messes may be more rapidly cured of all illusions on this 
subject’.** 


* This point has been argued at length by Ralph Miliband ın bis Perbementery Soctahcm 
(London, 1972); 10 my The Labour Party and the Struggte for Socialism (Loodon, 1975); and by 
Leo Panitch in Social Desrecracy and Industrial Milttancy (London, 1976) and in his article in 
The Secsalst Register 1979 already cited. 

“ Quoted in A. Freeman, ‘The S.W.P. and the Labour Party’, Intermationa! VI, 1 (May 
1981), p. 50 


But this 1g not the 19308, and the relationship between the Labour Party 
and its working-class base is not as once it was. The Labour Party no 
longer has a monopoly of access for socialists to their natural consti- 
tuency. On the contrary, when Labour is in power, too close an 
identification between the Labour Party and socialism can close off that 
constituency more rapidly than anything else. To join and to spend time 
working inside the Labour Party is to lend credibility to the whole 
Labourist tradition, to the ultimate detriment of any strategy for 
socialism that sees the shedding of labourist illusions as a vital 
precondition for its own success. To join the Party is to jeopardize that 
degree of distance from labourism whose maintenance is vital if the 
integrity of the socialist project is to be protected in the minds of its 
adherents from contamination with the retreats perpetrated in its name by 
Labour politicians in power. And to join the Party is to be sucked into the 
resolution-passing and in-fighting that dominates political activity within 
the Labour machine, and is to waste time (and if one is not careful, to lose 
political perspective) in the all too attractive sport of ‘Healey bashing’. 
To join the Labour Party as an individual is to lose that separate 
organizational base vital in the building of a broad socialist movement. 
Yet to go in as an organization is to provide easy copy to the Labour 
Right, which raises the cry of ‘infiltrators’ to undercut the public 
credibility of every left-wing advance. And to go in, individually or as an 
organization, is to lose the capacity to act as a point of reference and as a 
source of fraternal criticism, towards which sections of the Labour Left 
can tum as the problems of the azs become all too clear in practice. 


The need for the Left outside the Labour Party now 1s to build a new 
unity between themselves, to establish an organizational coherence which 
can provide the base from which the ideas of revolutionary socialism can 
establish a broader credibility in the deepening recession, and from which 
campaigns of united action with the Labour Left can be organized to 
maintain an even broader unity on the Left. For whether socialists work 
inside or outside the formal structure of the Labour Party in the 1980s, it 
is essential that they link their politics together behind a common 
programme and form of political struggle that go beyond the traditions ` 
of labourism in the pursuit of a radicalized alternative economic strategy 
and the creation of a self-confident and assertive socialist proletariat. Too 
deep an immersion in Labour Party in-fighting 1s bound to push that 
longer-term project out of view. 


Christopher Lasch 


The Freudian Left 
and Cultural Revolution 


Both the strengths of the New Left’s critique of domination and its underlying 

_ weaknesses reveal themselves, with particular sharpness and clarity, in the 
attraction of the New Left to an intellectual tradition seemingly resistant 
to radical reinterpretation yet essential, it turned out, to the new theory 
of revolution—the theory of cultural revolution—that haunted the 
imagination of the sixties. What brought about this improbable alliance of 
psychoanalysis and cultural radicalism, of Freud and Marx? We seem to have 
here a remarkable instance of the attraction of opposites. Freud puts more 
stress on human limitations than on human potential, he has no faith in social 
progress, and he insists that civilization is founded on repression. There 
isn’t much here, at first glance, that would commend itself to reformers or 
revolutionaries—and in the last analysis, the theorists of the Freudian 
left in one way or another have had to get around or explain away the deter- 
ministic, tragic side of Freud’s thought, which has more in common with 
St. Augustine and Calvin than with Marx. Why then did the left bother with 
psychoanalysis in the first place? 


The reasons lie in the political events of the twenties and early thirties. 
The failure of a socialist revolution to materialize out of the chaos of 
World War I, when all the objective conditions in Central and Western 
Europe seemed conducive to a tum to the left, prompted investigations 
into the subjective conditions impeding social and political progress. The 
rise of fascism seemed to provide additional evidence of deep-seated 
psychological resistance to liberating change. It raised doubts about the 
inevitability of historical progress and about the adequacy of Marxist 
orthodoxy, which could find nothing more illuminating to say about 
fascism than that it represented the last phase of a decadent capitalism. 
The solidification of the Stalinist regime in the Soviet Union provided a 
further challenge to the myth of progress. Opponents of Stalinism had to 
ask themselves why the Russian Revolution, like so many revolutions in 
the past, had appeared to end in a regression to authoritarian rule. A kind 
of repetition-compulsion seemed to be at work in history: each attempt to 
get rid of authoriterianism succeeded only in reconstituting it on a new 
basis. Revolutions had evidently failed to attack authoritarianism at its 
psychological source. They had brought new classes to power without 
changing the underlying structure of power itself. They had modified 
institutions without breaking the pattern of domination and submission 
that underlay those institutions. In order to understand the self-defeating 
quality of past revolutions and to lay the psychological groundwork fora 
new kind of revolution that would put an end to domination once and for 
all, it was evidently imperative to understand the psychology of power, 
and psychoanalysis, it seemed, had more to say on this subject than any 
other theory of the mind. 


Psychoanalysis and Marxism 


For those who sought to grasp the underlying resistance to change that 
revealed itself even in movements ostensibly devoted to change, the 
attraction of Freud’s work lay in its attack on the illusion of psychic 
autonomy. Men need masters because they are not masters of themselves: 
this became the central contention of the Freudian left. Freud’s theory, in 
this view, provides the deepest glimpses into the divided self. It shows 
how society enters and deforms the individual psyche: not through 
indoctrination or cultural ‘conditioning’, but through the deeper 
mechanisms of repression and sublimation. The conviction that unites 
thinkers as diverse as Herbert Marcuse, R. D. Laing and Jacques Lacan is 
that psychoanalysis traces the origin of intrapsychic conflict to the 
conditions under which social authority recreates itself in the uncon- 
scious mind, and specifically to the institution of the patriarchal family, 
which crushes the revolt of the son against the father, saddles the son with 
a guilty conscience, and makes him grow up to become a tyrant in his own 
right. 


Much of this ground had been covered already in the thirties and forties 
by Wilhelm Reich, who might be called—except for the inappropriate- 
ness of patriarchal imagery in this context—the founding father of the 
Freudian left. At times the work of radical Freudians in our own time 
looks like a rehash of Reich. But even Reich had not gone far enough to 
suit his followers. According to Norman O. Brown, ‘Reich was right in 
arguing that to fulfill its own therapeutic promise, psychoanalysis has to 


envisage 2 social transformation. Reich was wrong in limiting the social 
transformation involved to the liberation of adult genital sexuality.” 
Postwar thinkers agreed that the problem went deeper. The transforma- 
tion of the polymorphous perversity of the infant into genital sexuality 
already reflected the triumph of the 2 performance principle, as Marcuse 
called it, over the pleasure principle.” A social revolution which aimed to 
break the cycle of domination and rebellion could not stop with the 
creation of a more permissive sexual morality. A so-called sexual 
revolution that confined itself to genital pleasure could easily lend itself to 
new forms of domination, as Marcuse tried to show in his theory of 
‘repressive desublimation’.* The events of the sixties and seventies have 
provided further support for his contention that a society organized 
around consumption can easily absorb movements demanding sexual 
freedom, enlisting them into the propaganda of commodities so as to 
surround consumption with an aura of libidinal gratification. As 
feminists have pointed out, the new sexual freedom has brought about no 
important changes in the distribution of power or in the sexual 
exploitation of women. 


The cultural revolution, then—the program of deep structural change 
envisioned by the radical Freudian left—went far beyond a mere ‘sexual 
revolution.’ Its task, as these theorists saw it, was not to set aside more 
opportunities for erotic indulgence, as a momentary release from the 
demands of alienated labor, but to eroticize work itself. The point was not 
to enlarge the domain of leisure but to abolish the very distinction 
between work and leisure, to make work into play, and to get rid of the 
aggressive, domineering attitude toward nature that informs the present 
organization of work. It was partly in order to explain the origins of that 
attitude that theorists of the New Left turned to Freud. In other words, 
they turned to Freud for very good reasons. Unfortunately they brought 
with them a set of assumptions that owed more to the socialistic theory of 
the family (as Max Weber once called it) than to the founder of 
psychoanalysis.* Their attempt to base a general theory of culture on 
psychoanalysis, or to read psychoanalysis itself as a general theory of 
culture, led them further and further away from the critical core of 
psychoanalysis: its interpretation of clinical data. What began as a fruitful 
confrontation between psychoanalysis and Marxism ended in a reassimi- 
lation of psychoanalytic ideas to an older socialist critique of the 
patriarchal family—a critique that is becoming increasingly irrelevant to 





1 Norman O. Brown, Life qgerast Death: The Psychoanalytic Moanrag of History, New York 
eM 142. (This book was first published by Wesleyan University Press in 1959 ) 
Herbert Marcuse, Eres and Confixatren, New York 1962 [1955]), ch. 2. 

? Herbert Marcuse, Ose-Disesvenal Max, Loodoa 1964, ch. 3. 

4 Max Weber, Gemera! Ecoss History, trans. Frank H. Knight, New York 1961, pp 
39-40: “The soctalistic theory proceeds from the assumpuon of various evolunonary stages 
m the marriage institution. According to this view the original condition was one of 
spontaneous sex promiscuity within the horde . , corresponding to the complete absence 
of private property . . The second evolutionary stage sccording to this socialistic theory 13 


communtty.... Finally, the transition to patmarchaltaw ... and legitimate monogamy is 
in socialistic thinking connected with the ongin of private property and the endeavor of the 
man to secure keginmate heirs Herein tekes place the great lapse into sin; from here on 
monogamous marriage and prostitution go hand ın hand.’ 
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the conditions of advanced industrial society, misleading at best, 
downright dangerous at worst. 


Patriarchy and Human Oppression 


Although it is difficult to generalize about the various schools of thought 
on the Freudian left—followers of Marcuse, followers of Brown, 
Laingians, Lacanians, radical feminists, socialist feminists—they all share 
the central premise that the patrierchal family 1s the root of organized 
oppression. It ıs important to remember that this idea has a long history 
that antedates Freud and has continued to develop independently of 
Freud. From the beginning, it had pronounced feminist and socialist 
overtones. Bachofen’s study of mother-right, Lewis Henry Morgan’s 
study of archaic kinship terminology, Engels’s analysis of the connec- 
tions between the family, private property and the state all appeared to 
call into question the universality of monogamy and to trace its rise to the 
subjugation of women. The myth of matriarchal origins has remained 
attractive to feminists ever since, long after its abandonment by 
anthropologists. But even without the corollary of a matriarchal stage of 
social development allegedly antedating the patriarchal stage, the idea 
that oppression originates in the family continues to find widespread 
acceptance on the left, in large part because it seems to explain the rise and 
persistence of Faustian, acquisitive, aggressive, domineering character 
traits. Not just the radical left but the political culture of liberalism has 
been deeply coloured by a revolt against the discredited patriarchal 
authonty of priests and poets and divinely anointed kings, and the 
critique of the family represents one of the most enduring ideological 
expressions of this revolt. Indeed the imagery of revolutionary brother- 
hood, which has been bound up with modern state-building since the 
time of the French revolution, derives its emotional energy from the 
tension between the overthrow and reconstitution of patriarchal author- 
ity. Given the number of modem states that have originated in 
revolutions, it is not surprising that so many modern thinkers have 
associated the ongin of civilization itself with an act of rebellion against 
the father; followed by the reimposition of his authority in new 
forms. 


Freud’s own theory of the primal horde incorporates much of this 
revolutionary imagery as well as the formal theories of nineteenth-cen- 
tary anthropologists. It is easy to see attraction of this Freudian creation 
myth for the New Left. It not only implicates the family ın the origins ofa 
repressive civilization, but for the first time it spells out the psychological 
linkages between them: linkages between political history and the family. 
The sons overthrow the father but intemalize his authority and reimpose 
it on women and children. The original revolution thus becomes the 
prototype of failed revolutions ever since. The uprising of the rebellious 
sons momentarily breaks ‘the chain of domination,’ according to 
Marcuse; ‘then the new freedom is again suppressed—this time by their 
own authority and action.’ Once established, the ‘rhythm of liberation 
and domination’ repeats itself throughout history—as in the life and 
death of Jesus, which Marcuse interprets as a struggle against the 
patriarchal laws in the name of love, a struggle betrayed by Christ’s 
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disciples when they deify the son beside the father and codify his 
teachings in oppressive new laws.” 


Dorothy Dinnerstein, like Marcuse, takes Freud’s theory of the prmal 
horde as a ‘landmark account of the vacillation at the heart of rebellion,’ 
although she extends it by arguing that the sons submit to the father not 
only because of their ambivalence but because ‘patriarchy remains a 
[psychological] refuge’ from the more terrifying domination of the 
mother.® Juliet Mitchell likewise finds in Moses and Monotbessm the ‘story 
of the origins of patriarchy.’ ‘The brothers identify with the father they 
have killed. . . . The father thus becomes far more powerful in death than 
in life; it is ın death that he institutes human history.’’ The theory of the 
primal horde appeals to the New Left—even with the qualification that it 
is ‘speculative’ and ‘symbolic’—because it links the social to the 
psychological in a particularly vivid way and seems to show how the 
Oedipus complex, and with it the whole apparatus of patriarchal 
domination, transmits itself from one generation to the next.* The 
Freudian myth or theory traces the Oedipus complex back to the dawn of 
history and helps to define the need for a cultural revolution that 
transcends a mere change in power or institutions and breaks the cycle of 
rebellion and submission. 


Freud’s Structural Model 


The case against the patriarchal family does not of course rest exclusively 
or even primarily on the theory of the primal horde, but I stress this issue 
in the hope of clarifying some of the psychological assumptions behind 
this whole train of thought. As Brown himself has pointed out, Freud’s 
speculations about group psychology, both in his essay of that name and 
in Moses and Moxotheism, rest on a model of mental conflict that Freud had 
already discarded in the more strictly psychological writings of his last 
phase, starting with Beyond the Pleasure Principle in 1920.9 Freud’s 
increasing awareness of a more deeply buried layer of mental life 
underlying the Oedipal stage, his revision of the instinct theory, and his 
new psychology of women pointed to conclusions incompatible with 
many of the generalizations he continued to advance in his sociological 
writings. For one thing, this new line of analysis suggested that sexual 
pleasure is not the only object of repression. For another, it suggested 
that the agency of repression is not simply ‘reality.’ Accordingly the 
outcome of the Oedipus complex—the theory of which Freud now made 
explicit for the first time—cannot be seen simply as the submission of the 
pleasure principle to a reality principle imposed on the child by the father. 
It is not just that parental commands and prohibitions, toilet-training 
practices, and threats of castration play a less important role in the child’s 





> Eros and Crnllexateon, ch. 3, especially pp 60-4 

. Dinnerstein, The Mermasd and the Mrnetaxr: Secma! Arrangements and Haman 
Malan, New York 1976, pp. 185, 189. The theory of the primal horde, according to 
Dinnerstein (p 180), explains the ‘central lore of patnarchal opportunity 
for self-decert that has so far allowed every big revolution against tyranny to grve birth toa 
new tyranny.’ 

7 Juliet Mitchell, Psychoanalysis and Feminism, New York 1974, P. 403 

® For warnings about the speculatrve’ and ‘symbolic’ character of Freud’s theory of the 
ongins of avilmation, see Mitchell, p. 402; Eres and Crniryatven, p 54. 

* Brown, pp $9, 119, 121, 124-6, 128. 
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development than Freud had previously thought. The entire conceptual 
scheme that opposes pleasure and reality, equating the former with the 
unconscious and the latter with conscious adherence to parental morality, 
has to give way to a different model of the mind. 


In many ways the most important feature of Freud’s structural model is 
the theory of the superego, which reflects his new understanding that the 
repressive agency is itself largely unconscious and that its demands go far 
beyond what 1s demanded by the reality-principle. Far from serving as the 
agency of reality, the superego derives at least some of its severity from 
aggressive energies in the id. The statement that it represents a ‘pure 
culture of the death instinct,’ moreover, seems to imply an archaic origin 
of the superego and even to qualify the view that it represents the ‘heir of 
the Oedipus complex.’° The same discoveries that led Freud for the first 
time to give formal expression to the theory of the Oedipus complex seem 
to diminish the absolutely decisive and determining importance he 
assigned to it. At the very least they indicate that the Oedipus complex, in 
men as well as in women, has to be regarded as the culmination of a long 
series of earlier developments that help to predetermine its outcome. 
Instead of saying that the Oedipus complex bequeaths to the child a 
punitive superego based on the fear of castration, we might say that 
castration anxiety itself is merely a later form of separation anxiety, that 
the archaic and vindictive superego derives from the fear of retaliation by 
the mother, and that if anything the Oedipal experience tempers the 
punitive superego of infancy by adding to it a more impersonal principle 
of authority; one that is more ‘independent of its emotional origins,’ as 
Freud puts it, more inclined to appeal to universal ethical norms, and 
somewhat less likely, therefore, to associate itself with unconscious 
fantasies of persecution.’ We might speculate further that the Oedipal 
superego rests as much on the wish to make amends as on the fear of 
reprisals, though even here it is clear that feelings of gratitude—the most 
important emotional basis of what is called conscience—frst arise in 
connection with the mother. 1? 


In any case, patriarchal domination has to be seen as a seco 

formation. This seems to be the unmistakable implication of Freud’s later 
work and of much of the work subsequently produced by Kleinians, ego 
psychologists, and object-relations theorists, too quickly dismissed by the 
Freudian left as uncriticial celebrants of the ‘mature,’ integrated ego. It is 
not hard to understand why most writers on the left, with the exception of 
Brown and some psychoanalytic feminists, have shown so little interest in 
the implications of Freud’s structural theory. Even Marcuse, who claims 
to take the later Freud as his starting point, makes little use of these ideas. 
The reason is clear: they undercut the idea that repression originates in 
the subjection of the pleasure principle to the patriarchal compulsion to 
work. Jacques Lacan is even more explicit in his championship of the 
early Freud, and for something of the same reason: he can find no warrant 
in Freud’s later works for the assumption that desire is inherently 
subversive and revolutionary and therefore has to be suppressed in the 


1° Sigmund Freud, Ths Hgo and the Id, New York 1962 [1923], Pp- 26, 43. 
11 Sigmund Freud, ‘Some Psychical of the Anatomical between 
the Sexes’ (1925), m Jean Strouse, cd., Women and Analysis, New York 1974, p. 25 

12 See Melanie Klem, Envy and Grantude’ (1957), 10 Bary and Gratrinds and Other Works, 
1946-1963, London 1975, pp. 176-235. 
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‘name of the father’. In the work of Lacan’s followers—notably Deleuze 
and Guattari in their Asti-Osdipys—the Reichian theory of sexual 
revolution often re-emerges in all its crudity, dressed up with Gallic 
pretentiousness as a theory of ‘schizoanalysis’ that claims to go far beyond 
not only Freud but Lacan himself. Naturally Deleuze and Guattari see the 
Oedipal theory as Freud’s greatest single mistake. Other writers on the 
left, correctly sensing that Freud’s ideas are more important than his 
personal prejudices, have seen him as the first theorist of patriarchal 
psychodynamics, even as an unwitting critic of patriarchy. Deleuze and 
Guattari, on the other hand, unable to distinguish between theory and 
ideology, have regressed to the vulgar stereotype of Freud as an apologist 
for patriarchal domination. Thus the platitudes of the old left, seemingly 
relegated once and for all to the bargain basement of social criticism, 
reappear in chic salons as the latest Paris fashions. ° 


There would be no point in discussing shopwom platitudes about sexual 
revolution in the same company with more sophisticated theories of 
cultural revolution if they did not share the central belief that mankind 
would be better off in a fatherless society. Even if patriarchal domination 
is viewed as a secondary formation, it remains the principal focus—the 
principal target—of the investigations undertaken by the Freudian left. 
The rise of Freudian feminism has fixed attention more firmly than ever 
on this issue. 14 Although most feminists continue to regard Freud purely 
and simply as a propagandist for patriarchy, whose ideas have nothing to 
contribute to an understanding of the oppression of women, a few of 
them have begun to see that psychoanalysis becomes valuable to 
feminism precisely by showing that male domination does not rest on 
brute force alone but has deeper psychological roots. If psychoanalysis 
indicates that paternal despotism itself rests on an earlier despotism of the 
mother, this additional insight, it would seem, merely strengthens the 
case for abolishing the sexual division of labour that assigns carly 
childcare exclusively to women. Such is the argument advanced by 
Dorothy Dinnerstein in The Mermaid and the Mixotaxr—a book conceived 
as an extension of Brown’s Lafe against Death—and 10 a somewhat 
different form by Nancy Chodorow in The Reproduction of Mothering.** 





13 Tn keeping with the regresarve impulse behind their work, Deleuze and Guatten insist 
that Freud was right when he assumed that children are seduced by their parents and wrong 
to shift the blame to the child by deciding that seduction occurs only in the child’s fantasy. 
‘Guilt us an idea projected by the father before rt is an inner feeling experienced by the son. 
The first error of psychoanalyas 1s in acting as if things began with the child. This leads 
psychoanalysis to develop an absurd theory of fantasy, ın terms of which the father, the 
mother, and their real actions and passions must first be misunderstood as ‘‘fantasies” of the 
child.’ Gilles Deleuze and Felrx Guattan, Ast+ Oserpas: Capitalism and Scheropbromsa, trans. 
Robert Hurley et al, New York 1977, P- 275- 

14 Ror still another defence of ‘this image of revolt springing from mutual recognimon and 
nurturant activity which may guide us in our struggle against instrumental rationality 
toward a society without the father,’ sce Jessica Benjamin, ‘Authority and the Family 
Revinted: Or, a World without Fathers,’ New Geraas Critigms, no 13 (1978), P- 37- 

13 Earlier feminists denounced Freud as an apologist for male supremacy. Esther 
refused to have anything to do with peychoanalyzs at all or, like Karen Horney, Clara 
Thompsoa, and other Freudian ‘revisionists,’ they sought to counter Freud’s ‘biological 
determinism’ by introducing a correctrve emphasis on culture. Recent feminist interpre- 
tations of Freud tend to reject such amplificanons. Feminists may conunue to dismiss 
psychoanslysis or to endorse more ‘scientific,’ expenmental, behavioral psychologies 
instead (sec, for example, Naomi Welsstein, ‘Konder, Kache, Kirche as Sciennfic Law 
Psychology Coastracts the Female,’ m Robin Morgan, ed., Sisterboed Is Pewerfud, New York 
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The Age of Narcissus 


Without quarrelling with the specific contention that men and women 
should cooperate more fully in the work of nurture, I should like to 
suggest that the same evidence by which Freudian feminists try to 
support it—namely the evidence that reveals the importance of the 
pre-Oedipal mother—undermines the more general contention that all 
forms of oppression lead back to the patriarchal family. Freudian 
feminists advocate more than an expanded role for men ın childcare. In 
company with other feminists, and with the Freudian left as a whole, they 
demand the abolition of the family, on the grounds not only that it 
oppresses women but that it produces an acquisitive, aggressive, 
authoritarian type of personality. In their eyes the family provides the 
psychological underpinning of the ‘nightmare of infinitely expanding 
technological progress,’ as Brown calls it. Because technological 
progress seems to have reached a dangerous dead end, it becomes 
imperative not merely to understand the psychology of power but to 
identify an alternative to the ‘patricentnic’ personality in the form of a 





1970); but such positions have now come under heavy coticism, and some thoughtful 
feminists find ıt more difficult than before to content themselves with a reply to Frend that 
takes the form of a ‘simple ideological opposite,’ as Stephanie Engel puts it. “Femmuity as 
Tragedy Re-examuning the “New Narcisaism”,’ Secsekst Reesew, no. 53 [Sept—Oct. 1980], 
p. 78 ) Instead of dismissing or denaturing Freud, feminists therefore seek ‘to reappropriate 
what is powerful and coherent in psychoanalync theory by wnting women and feminine 
experience back into the center of the vision’ (ibid., p 82). 

The interpretive strategy that emerges in recent work by Engel, Mitchell, Chodorow, 


that have heretofore prevailed (which assign childrearing exclusively to the care of women 
and subordinate the work of nurture to the masculine projects of conquest and domination), 
while holding out the poeslbility that a radically different system of work and nurture would 
produce 2 radically different personality structure. Psychoanalysis reveals its ‘patnarchsl’ 
bias, on this view, cot in Freud’s ebitw dicta on female infenonty (expressions of personal 
opinion that should not be allowed to obscure what 1s useful in his scientrfic work), but in its 
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resection of the mother, fearful submission to the father, and the internalmation of his 
authority in the form of a guilty conscience Psychoanalysis 1s thus compromised by its 
uncritical acceptance of the ‘ideal of the guilty, sclf-controlled, and realistic bourgeois man’ 
(Engel, p 80). 

The new psychoanalytic feminism seeks, in effect, to carry on the critique of ‘instrumental 
rationality’ initiated by Max Horkheimer, Marcuse and Brown, and to feminire it by 
showing that instrumental values vittate ‘critical theory’ itself, which equates psychological 


Inking feminism to the critique of enlightenment, becomes most explicit in Jessica 
Benyamin’s article, in which she argues that Freud, Horkheimer and their 

followers assume that ‘freedom consists of isolation’ and that ‘dental of the need for the 
other’ represents the only ‘route to independence.’ The ‘objectifying and instrumentaloaing 
atutude which ts so pronounced in western patnarchy. . implies not merely the 
subjugation but the repmdsettes of the mother by the father It 1s in this sense that ours has 
been a society dominated by the father and that, insofar as instrumental rationality prevails, 
we arc [sul] far from fatherless’ (pp. 41, 51). The altemanve to this patriarchal ‘dependency 
imong equals (p: 55) allegedly les in what Benjamin refers too, rather sketchily, as 

kinship 


msutunonalrred, except in a totalitanan setung (in which the childrearing functions of the 
family had been completely absorbed by the state) that would depnve them of any 
substance. 


narcissistic, Dionysian or androgynous personality type. Now that 
Promethean man apparently stands on the brink of self-destruction, 
Narcissus looks like a more likely survivor.’’ What some critics condemn 
as a massive cultural and psychological regression looks to theorists of 
cultural revolution like a long overdue ‘feminization of society’, as one of 
them calls it.!8 If the ‘basic feminine sense of self is connected to the 
world’, Nancy Chodorow argues, while the “basic masculine sense of self 
is separate’, modem society obviously has no future as long as men hold 
the upper hand. +? Hence the Freudian feminists’ ‘challenge to traditional 
psychoanalytic definitions of autonomy and morality’ and their attempt 
‘to articulate conceptions of autonomy that are premissed not simply on 
separation but also on the experiences of mutuality, relatedness, and the 
recognition of an other as a full subject.’?° 


But the effort to uphold narcissism as a theoretical alternative to 
possessive individualism rests on shaky ground. The psychoanalytic 
evidence cited to support the case for narcissism actually weakens it. 
Consider the work of Janine Chasseguet-Smirgel, much in vogue with 
feminists.21 She makes a sharp distinction between the superego and the 
ego ideal, the heir of primary narcissism, which seeks to close the gap 
between infantile omnipotence and the reality of dependence on the 
mother. Seeking reunion with the mother yet continually thwarted in this 

' search, the ego ideal can become the basis of later identifications founded 
on a loving symbiosis with the world rather than on fear of punishment. 
According to one feminist, this argument weakens the ‘ideal of the 
radically antonomous and individuated man’ and holds out the “possibi- 
lity of [psychological development and cultural] creation that 1s 
“engendered” rather than fabricated.’*? Maybe so; but the significance of 
Chasseguet-Smurgel’s work for social theory lies in its vivid description 
of cultural conditions that encourage a regressive rather than a 
developmental or evolutionary solution to the problem of separation— 
and these are precisely the cultural conditions that prevail today. ‘In order 
to be again united with the ego,’ she wntes, the ego ideal ‘can choose 
either the shortest route, the most regressive one, or the evolutionary 
one.’ Desire feeds on obstacles, and frustration may impel the child into 
the Oedipus complex, in which the desire for symbiosis associates itself 
with the newly conceived fantasy of incestuous reunion with the mother. 
On the other hand, ‘if the mother, [say], has deceived her son by making 
him believe that with his (pregenital) infantile sexuality he is a perfect 
partner for her, . . . his ego ideal, instead of cathecting a genital father and 
his penis, remains attached to a pregenital model.’? 





17 Ror a celebration of the ‘death of daddy’ and the emergence of a ‘post-Promethean wodd 
of narcissistic pleasure’, see Henry Malcolm, Geseratzee of Nerctssas, Boston 1971, especially 
chs. 2-3, 6 
16 Engel, Femininity as Tragedy,’ p. 78 
19 Nancy Chodorow, The Reproductren of Mothering: Psychoanalysis and the Secrelagy of Gonder, 
Berkeley 1978, p. 169. 
20 Engel, pp 102-3. 
21 The two essays by Chasseguet-Smirgel that arc repeatedly cited by feminists are “Freud 
and Female Sexuality,” Juternetsewa! Journal of Psychoanalysis, v.57 (1976), pp 275-86, and 
‘Some Thoughts oa the Ego-Ideal,’ Psychoanalytic Quarterly, V. 45 (1976), PP 345-373 See 
also ‘Perversion, Idealiranon and Sublimation,’ /atermatsenal Jearnal of Psychoanalysis, V. 55 
1974), PP- 349737- 

Engel, pp 101-2. a 
23 Chasecguet-Smurgel, “The Ego Ideal,’ pp. 356-8 


According to Chasseguet-Smurgel, the attempt ‘to re-establish the fusion 
between the ego and its ideal by evading development’ dramatically 
reveals itself in certain forms of group psychology. Whereas Freud saw 
the group essentially as a revival of the primal horde, with the leader as a 
father-figure and the group as a band of brothers, Chasseguet-Smirgal 
argues that many groups find their dominant fantasy in collective reunion 
with the mother. The Nazi movement, for example, ‘was directed more 
toward the mother goddess . . . than God the Father. In such groups, one 
witnesses the complete erasure of the father and the paternal universe, as 
well as all of the elements pertaining to the Oedipus complex.’ Group 
psychology in the modern world rests more often on the need for illusion 
than on the need for leadership, and modern ideology serves to promote 
the mass illusion of omnipotence. Groups tend to choose as their leaders 
not the man of action, the domineering father-figure, but the master 
illusionist skilled in propaganda and the histrionic arts, who gives each 
member of the group the ‘opportunity to think that he neither needs to 
grow up like, nor identify with, his father.’?* 


Chasseguet-Smirgel concludes her paper on the ego ideal with a 
discussion of religion and science. She argues that mysticism and drug 
cults, like ideology, follow the short cut to Nirvana, in contrast to 
religion, which stresses the obstacles to salvation. In Christianity, the 
father still reigned alongside the son. The ‘absolute reign of the son,’ the 
ideal upheld by modern charismatic sects (and also the ideal, it will be 
recalled, upheld by Marcuse), ‘implies [2 painless] union with the 
mother.’ This analysis, incidentally, helps to explain why the death of 
God has not made men more self-reliant and autonomous. On the 
contrary, the collapse of religious illusions hes only prepared the way for 
more insidious illusions; and science itself, instead of serving as an agency - 
of general enlightenment, helps to reactivate infantile appetites and the 
infantile need for illusions by impressing itself on people’s lives as a 
never-ending series of technological miracles, wonder-working drugs 
and cures, and electronic conveniences that obviate the need for human 
effort. Among the ‘external forces which stimulate the old wish to bring 
the ego and the ego ideal together by the shortest route,’ and which 
contnbute to the ‘changes in pathology we observe today,’ Chasseguet- 
Smirgel reserves the most important place for ‘those factors which tend 
to take progress in science as a confirmation of the possible and 
immediate reuniting of the ego and the ego ideal.’?5 


Patriarchy: A Pseudo-Problem? 


Other external influences encouraging psychic regression come readily to 
mind: the stimulation of appetites by advertising; the confusion of public 
discourse; the waning belief in the rationality or intelligibility of moral 
standards; the decline of the father’s role in child-rearing and moral 
instruction; the emotional estrangement of men and women, which may 
encourage mothers to make husbands out of their sons. These develop- 
ments, I would argue, not only impel the ego ideal to seek the shortest 
route to the oceanic feeling of infancy, they have the further effect of 





24 Ibid, pp 358, 362, 364. 
23 Ibid., pp 368-9. 
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intensifying the archaic elements of the superego itself, partly as a defence 
against intensified instinctual appetites, partly in default of a more mature 
and better integrated superego. If the best hope of psychic autonomy lies 
in a ‘dual reign’ of the superego and ego ideal, a8 one feminist puts it, we 
seem to live in the midst of social conditions that deform both of these 
agencies and make it harder than ever for people to grow up gracefully.?° 
To characterize these conditions as a culture of narcissism may obscure 
the positive contributions of primary narcissism to emotional develop- 
ment. If so, I would gladly characterize them in some other terms—aay, 28 
a culture of the uninhibited ego ideal. I have no intention of upholding a 
rigidly patriarchal scheme of psychic development or of downgrading the 
feminine values—if we insist on calling them feminine values—of 
mutuality and union with others. I wish only to call attention to the irony 
that those values may have come closer to realization in the patriarchal 
societies of the past than in our own society. 


The point, I think, comes down to this: that although it is no longer 
difficult to imagine a society without the father, it is a serious mistake, 
perhaps a dangerous mistake, to confuse it with utopia. The Freudian left, 
which took shape in: opposition to the old left with its economic 
determinism and its naive faith in matenal progress, hes identified many 
of the central problems of our society and many of its central needs: in 
particular, the need to curb the spirit of acquisition and domination, the 
need for a more nurturent attitude toward nature, the need for a new 
relation between men and women. By directing so much of its criticism 
against the patriarchal family, however, the New Left has confused the 
issue. It has deflected criticism from the real problem to a pseudo-prob- 
lem, from the corporation and the state to the family. The worst features 
of our society derive not from the despotism of the authoritarian father, 
much eroded in any case, but from the regressive psychology of 
industrialism, which reduces the citizen to a consumer and bombards him 
with images of immediate and total gratification. 


Psychoanalysis has 2 great deal to say about that psychology, and more 
generally about the connections between social structure and personality 
structure. What it has to say, however, does not support the notion that 
liberation consists in the repudiation of family ties or the introduction ofa 
new system of collective child-rearing. Freud cannot be called in at the 
last minute to shore up an older critique of patriarchal authority that has 
long outlived whatever usefulness it may once have had. The value of his 
ideas for social theory lies in their radical challenge to received ideologies 





26 Engel, p ror “The super-ego, heir to the oedipus complex, insists on reality and the 
scparation of the child from the mother, whereas the ego-ideal, heir to the state of primary 
narcissism, restores the promise of the imagination, of desire, and the fantasy of refusion. 
The exclusive reign of the ego-ideal, the infantile fantasy of narcissistic triumph, forms the 
basis of Dlusoa, of blind adherence to ideology, and of the perpetual desire Lasch cites as 
characteristic of narctesists. Yet the desire to reconcile ego and ego-ideal, the drive to return 
to the undifferentiated infantile state of primary narcissism, helps to provide the content end 
duve for the imagination as well es for the emotions that are the heart of our creative life 
Thus an alternative to Lasch’s vision [and more generally, to the whole Frendian model of 
emotionel development, with its alleged overemphasis on the superego] 1s the insistence 
that neither agency of momality should overpower the other—this challenge to the moral 
hegemony of the super-ego would not destroy tts power but would instead usher in a dual 
reign ” 


of every kind. We are still very far from having assimilated the 
implications of psychoanalysis for social and political theory. A first step 
would be to see that instead of authorizing the ‘appropriation’ of 
Freudian insights for the defence of pre-established political positions, 
psychoanalysis really points to the need to rethink every position and to 
formulate 2 new one—e new vision of the good society and of democratic 
citizenship. In this respect, Freud’s legacy represents 2 far more radical 
body of knowledge than most radicals have ever understood. 
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Ronald Fraser 


Reconsidering the Spanish Civil War 


As oral history broadens its field of study, and in particular as it moves into the 
field of political history, it cannot elude the task, bounden on materialist 
historiography, of providing a causal knowledge of the processes it is studying. 
At first sight this may not seem obvious. Oral history, after all, attempts to 
articulate lived experiences—the experiences, I would say, of those who, 
historically speaking, are inarticulate. In other words, of ‘ordinary’ people and 
by that I mean no more than the people whom traditional historiography passes 
over in silence because they have left no written record or have not even 
figured in any record—and who are now restored to a place in the history they 
have contributed to making. As such, it seems as though the main concern is 
‘subjective’; and at one level this is true. The lived experience is the primary 
source and must, I believe, have an indisputable primacy in the finished work. 
For oral history is a method of researching and writing people’s history—a 
history which should be returned, through recognizable experiences of it, to 
the people who made it so that they are not once again excluded from their own 
history. 


Left at this, however, oral history is little more than a chronicle of lived 
experiences, history refracted through the prism of multrple individual 
histories—authentic, illustrative but finally one-dimensional. For his- 
tories, lamentably, do not constitute history. True, they can reveal an 
important constituent of history, the climate of feeling, the atmosphere of 
events which at times of extreme social crisis can become a determining 
factor in the way people respond to events. But this atmosphere 1s itself an 
emanation of social conflicts, reflects those conflicts and yet does not per se 
explain them in terms other than itself. An explanation requires making 
intelligible the ‘interaction of material events and the minds of men— 
located in time and space’.* The ‘minds of men’ oral enquiry gives us; the 
‘material events’, on the other hand, cannot be reconstructed solely from 
lived experience. Or rather, their significance within the process of 
historical change is never totally accessible to individual experience at ths 
time. In any present the future remains an indeterminate becoming; once 
known, it affords the vantage point from which to question the past, to 
seek out those determinants of change which, arising out of (and from the 
contradictions in) the dominant mode of production, led to this particular 
outcome rather than that.? 


It may seem that if such intelligibility lies outside the scope of the 
individual experience of the time it has no place in oral history. This 
would be mistaken for it would ascribe an ahistoricity to experience in the 
belief that it could not be conditioned by forces of which it was unaware. 
To render individual histories intelligible requires situating them within 
the determinants which have conditioned (and been conditioned) by 
them. Furthermore, in the constant dialogue between the hypotheses 
which it involves, the search for causal knowledge serves the oral 
historian as an important conceptual control for assessing the relevance 
of the questions asked and the answers given. And nowhere is this control 
more necessary than ın the final selection of evidence, for it is only by 
creating a dynamic synthesis of the determinants of change and individual 
experience that histories can be constituted as history, that the past can be 
made intelligible as a means of understanding and transforming the 
present. 


These cursory remarks must serve as an introduction to and explanation 
for the following notes on the Spanish Second Republic and the Civil War 
of 1936-39. A dearth of detailed, analytical studies in the mass of 
historiography of the period made ıt imperative in writing an oral history 
of the period to question that past yet again for the reasons I have outlined 
above. In particular, to try to situate the shifts of consciousness which 
took place during the Republic and which in part contributed to the 
outbreak of the Civil War. Many of these observations—some in the form 
of questions—were suggested by witnesses and almost all of them can be 





1 For such 1s history’, in Pierre Villar’s phrase (A Hustery of Geld & Money, x2, London 
1976). 

2 The privilege of oral history is that the particpants have expenenced the ‘future’ of their 
own past and can reflect on the larter’s lessons Existing analytical studies (the dearth I 
experienced 1s subsequently being made good), and in particular Maria Carmen Garés- 
Nieto’s introductions to Bases decxmrentales de la España Contemporanea (Madrid, 1974-75), 
provided many others However, I must sbeolve everyone but myself for their presentanon 
1 this form. 


founded scattered throughout Blood of Spain in a manner secondary to the 
oral testimony. Their reconstruction here is an attempt to set them out in 
a more coherent and accessible form. 


I. The Balance of Class Forces 


The fact that the military uprising of July 1936 immediately tamed 
into a civil war was 2 consequence of the balance of class forces prior to 
the war. This balance of forces had precipitated a ruling-class crisis as 
far back as 1917. The slow but certain advance of capitalism from the turn 
of the century—between 1910 and 1930 the industrial proletariat more 
than doubled in size—was not matched by a modernization of the 
political system which would ‘contain’ the new social forces. The pseudo- 
parliamentary democracy of the restoration monarchy of 1875, which 
effectively excluded peasantry and proletariat from political representa- 
tion, had shown itself unable to evolve beyond its original limits of 
democracy for the ruling agrarian-dominated oligarchy alone. The crisis 
was postponed by the Primo de Rivera dictatorship, backed by the 
monarchy, from 1923 to 1930 and erupted again on the latter’s fall. The 
economically dominant classes felt that the old monarchical system could 
no longer effectively protect their interests and, in disarray, ended up by 
abandoning the monarchy. The dominated classes, for whom in general 
the monarchy had lost its legitimacy, felt that the new way ahead—the 
Republic—was the legitimate political vehicle to fulfill their immediate 
aspirations. 


The advent of the Second Republic in 1931 was thus the expression—and 
attempted resolution—of this ruling-class crisis. The crisis, however, was 
so deep that the dominant classes were not fully in control of the new 
political processes and were frightened that these might totally escape 
them. Faste de miexx, the old ruling class had to leave the initial resolution 
of the crisis to the petty-bourgeois left republicans. The latter’s task in 
essence was to achieve a political reform with the dual complementary 
objectives of ‘modernizing’ capitalist relations of production and of 
preventing proletarian revolution (or nationalist secession in Catalonia 
and the Basque country) which would threaten Spanish capitalism itself. 
This entailed a political reform which would legitimate the dominant 
classes’ continued economic domination (and rate of accumulation) while 
serving to incorporate the proletariat and the nationalist petty bour- 
geoisies into the system. 

The path chosen by the new tegime was the inauguration of an advanced 
bourgeois democracy. At some levels this was achieved; church and state 
were separated, genuine universal suffrage introduced, a cabinet made 
responsible to a single-chamber parliament, the education system secular- 
ized, divorced legalized, etc. But it was four other reforms that the 
republican-socialist coalition of the first two years (1931—33) believed 
vital to the success of modernization: the land, the church, the army and 
regional autonomy. The reasons for the partial or total failure of these 
reforms need concern us less than the effects. Agrarian reform frightened 
the important rural bourgeoisie, but did not in fact take 1ts land—leaving 
the landless dissatisfied. Its religious policy attacked with unnecessary 
acerbity an important area of ruling-class ideological dominance— 
religious education—and made a gift to reaction of a fertile terrain to 


regroup its scattered forces. Its military reform did not fundamentally 
affect the military hierarchy. It gave an autonomy statute to Catalonia and 
failed to do so for the Basque country. Two other important factors must 
be stressed. First, while political power was in the coalition’s hands, 
economic power escaped it, even though it pursued the most orthodox 
financial policies. Secondly, it temporarily incorporated half the 
organized working class, thanks to the Socialist Party’s collaboration, 
and effectively placed outside the pale the other, anarcho-syndicalist half 
which had declared itself in ‘open war’ against the new regime and staged 
three insurrections in the space of two years. 


The Divided Left 


One question for working-class politics might be asked here. What were 
the effects of the psoz’s governmental collaboration in 1931-33? On the 
one hand, collaboration effectively reinforced the long division of the two 
major working-class organizations. Whether non-collaboration would 
have overcome the cn1’s ‘open war’ against the republic must remain 
speculative. What can be said is that the psoz’s decision reinforced the cnr 
posture and served in part to justify an ultra-leftist insurrectionist posi- 
tion within it, especially in Catalonia. On the other hand, Psor collab- 
oration encouraged hopes of reform from above in its own masses. This 
was seen most clearly in the land question. Fear of rural unrest pushed the 
coalition to take action on agrarian reform; when that unrest failed to 
materialize (or rather built up much more slowly than anticipated) the 
reform was allowed to drag.” Defence of the new bourgeois-democratic 
regime at the expense of the working masses’ aspirations led by 1934 toan 
insurrectionist posture as those masses moved leftwards and the psoe © 
swung, momentarily, with them. Both the libertenans with their three 
insurrections and the socialists in October 1934 contributed to destabiliz- 
ing the regime. In itself this was not the problem. The real problem lay in 
that neither was able to offer a viable revolutionary perspective beyond 
destabilization. 


It is not totally abstract, in the light of the psox’s later refusal to participate 
again in a left republican government, to ask whether, instead of collabor- 
ating, the Psoe should not have mobilized the masses to secure their 
demands—essentially reformist—at a moment when the ruling classes 
were on the defensive. This would have meant two things: supporting the 
liberal republicans from without for those reforms which would consoli- 
date the regime at its most advanced socio-economic limits; explaining 
those limits (1.¢., the inherent nature of parliamentary democracy as a 
solution to 2 ruling-class crisis) to the masses in order to prepare them for 
the advance towards socialism. 


Gtven the reformist options pursued by the coalition, it is also worth 
raising the question of whether it might have attempted to split the old 
ruling bloc, drawing off the industrial bourgeoisie from its subordinate 


> Moderate, defensrve working-class pressure (even in industry), cuve employers’ 
renstance and an uncertain economic conjuncture explain without doubt the governing 
coalition’s relative disinterest in the agrarian problem.’ J Maurice, Problemas de la reforma 
agrara en la segunda república’, in Søcmded, pelitua y ciliare en la Espeka de los Siglos 
XIX-XX (Madrid, 1973} 


position under the hegemony of the landed and financial oligarchy. The 
question remains under-analysed and can receive no definite answer here. 
Two things, however, lead one to doubt the possibility. The orthodox 
financial policies pursued by the coalition did nothing to assuage an 
investment boycott or flight of capital. The most politically advanced 
sector of the industrial bourgeoisie, the Catalan, blocked a petty-bour- 
geois agrarian reform (Lisi ds contractes de conres) in its own homeland. The 
fact that the world depression was in large part palliated for the Catalan 
textile industry by an increase in rural purchasing power (thanks to 
socialist-decreed rural wage increases) which a profound agrarian reform 
in the latifundist regions would have consolidated, did not evidently 
outweigh the disadvantages for the Catalan bourgeoisie of breaking its 
political alliance with the landowning class of the Spanish state. Had this 
landowning class been a ‘feudal’ nobility, such an alliance might have 
been less tenable. But some 90% of farmland was owned by a rural 
bourgeoisie. The implications of this were tremendous. Agrarian reform 
threatened not only an historically obsolescent nobility but a bourgeoisie 
which, though its farming techniques led even perspicacious inquirers to 
doubt it, was, by very definition, capitalist. This fact was only partially 
realized by the coalition. It was fully understood by the class that was 
threatened with the loss (even if compensated) of a large part of its 


property. 
Reaction Regroupe: the CEDA 


While the masses were left floating between Psoe collaboration and 
libertarian ultra-leftist insurrections, the reaction was given time to 
reorganize. Nonetheless, it took two years before they found their 
political channel to the state through the right-wing Catholic cepa—but 
it was an uncertain channel. Its ambiguities were those of its mass 
following: 2 bourgeoisie frightened of revolution and unsure whether the 
republican regime would further or contain that threat. As long as it 
seemed to contain it, the bourgeoisie would support—not progress 
towards an advanced parliamentary democracy—but a parliamentary 
solution to the crisis. This was evident in the meagre support for an 
extra-parliamentary solution at the time of the first attempted military 
uprising against the Republic led by General Sanjurjo in 1932. Lacking 
any practice of governing the dominated classes by parliamentary con- 
sensus, the ruling classes were accustomed to dominate by force. They 
were thus more visibly frightened of losing their coercive powers than 
other contemporary Western European bourgeoisies. This was the result, 
I would argue, of the specific form of the bourgeois revolution—the 
alliance of the old landowning ruling classes and the big bourgeoisie— 
which culminated in the restoration of 1875 and produced, at best, a 
democracy for the ruling classes alone. 


The peculiar form of that revolution produced a secondary but none- 
theless important and lasting effect: the acceptance of the old ruling 
class’s ideology. There was no ‘rupture’, no new bourgeois ideology. 
The Church’s ideological dominance—in the 19308 as in the previous 
century—was the opposite face of the bourgeoisie’s failure to make its 
ideological revolution. Religion became the ideological ‘cement’ which 
bound subordinate classes, including the provincial petty bourgeoisie, 


into acceptance of ruling-class domination. The reaction could count on 
this ın its battle against reforms which threatened its economic as well as 
its ideological dominance. Defence of religion went hand ın hand with 
defence of property, defence of the family, defence of the social order.* 


The one thing that became clear was that an advanced bourgeois democ- 
racy was going to have to be carried through not only without the 
bourgeoisie but agaiast it. The cepa’s long-term project was a corporatist 
state: the transcendence of the class struggle by the cooperation of 
different social classes within a unitary structure. It proposed to achieve 
this by parliamentary means—something which, given the international 
conjuncture and CEDA rhetoric, the left, understandably but almost 
certainly wrongly, doubted. Its adherence to the parliamentary road} its 
Progressive acceptance of the Republic after the 1933 general elections in 
which it emerged as the single largest party, its ultrmate unwillingness to 
embark on extra-parliamentary solutions, especially after October 1934, 
were what finally lost czDA its constituency: the bourgeoisie deserted 
when, after the defeat in the 1936 elections, the parliamentary road no 


longer appeared 2 guarantee against revolution. 
The Asturian Uprising 


For two years from the end of 1933 it could be said that the ruling classes 
believed that the way ahead was now viable while the dominated 
classes—as the disintegration of the republican-socialist coalition in part 
showed—no longer felt so. The ill-organized socialist-led rising of 
October 1934 gave expression to this discontent. The insurrection in 
Asturias frightened the bourgeoisie, but also brought it a new-found 
confidence; revolutions could still be crushed by its traditional defender, 
the army. As is well known, reaction to the government’s repression after 
October 1934 led ın little over a year to the creation of the Popular Front. 
Proposing the formation of a ‘Popular Anti-Fascist Bloc’, José Diaz, PCE 
Secretary-General, called in June 1935 for the establishment of 2 provi- 
sional revolutionary government to put into effect a number of basıc 
reforms to press forward the bourgeots-democratic revolution. The 
proletariat, he said, must be the /merza dirigente of this anti-fascist concen- 
tration. “This is the best guarantee that this programme of struggle will be 
carried through’. When, a month later, the Comintern’s Seventh Con- 
gress set its seal on this new line of collaboration with anti-fascist sectors 
of the bourgeoisie, the pcr delegate, Jesús Hernandez, called for the 
creation of workers’ and peasants’ alliances with a revolutionary pro- 
gramme as ‘the mainspring of the entire united front movement.’ 


The Popular Front was not the pact that the pcz proposed. No doubt, it 
was not to blame for the watering down which took place under Largo 
Caballero, the socialist leader, in representation of the dominant work- 
ing-class political force. The concept of a united front was replaced by a 
working-class commission to negotiate terms with the liberal republi- 
cans; the ‘mainspring of the united front movement’ vanished, as did 
most of the other basic reforms. Instead, the pact was essentially a 





* Similarly, ıt must be said, anu-clenicalism provided an ideological bond between those 
sectors of the petty bourgeoise and working class opposed to the old ruling order 


an 


statement of the liberal republican position and their rejection of socialist 
demands. The essential element of proletarian hegemony was lost. If the 
PCE was not responsible for this, it was soon justifying it. The task of 
completing the bourgeois-democratic revolution under the leadership of 
the working class and peasantry was now overshadowed by the struggle 
of ‘democracy against fascism’ in which it was necessary to make every 
possible concession to the petty bourgeoisie and sectors of the bourgeoi- 
sie to attract them to the anti-fascist camp. Some such alliance was, of 
course, necessary. What must be questioned, in the light of events, was 
the corollary: that those sectors of the bourgeoisie had to be given not 
merely the widest scope for participation but even the /esdsrsbrp of the 


struggle.” 


The rce line at the national level, and the Soviet Union’s policies at the 
international level, found an apparently perfect ‘fit’: anti-fascist alliances 
with bourgeois-democratic nations and domestic parties. The Soviet 
Union’s policy in this respect may or may not be questioned; I would 
argue that it was correct. But what must be questioned is whether such a 
‘fi’ furthered either the anti-fascist struggle or the cause of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution in Spain which, as we have noted, had in the pcE’s 
view to be led by the proletariat and peasantry. 


The Popular Front won the 1936 general elections by a small margin of 
the popular vote. An exclusively republican government took over. Did 
the psoz make the right decision in refusing to participate in this govern- 
ment? Would not participation—with the precise aim of using its posi- 
tion to defend, in as far as possible, the working classes from the coming 
onslaught—have been the correct response? Instead, it was those sectors 
of the ruling classes which most clearly foresaw the coming danger who 
tried to close ranks with the left republicans. Gil Robles, the czpA leader, 
wanted a ‘strong, authoritarian government’ under the socialist leader 
Prieto. The manoeuvre, owing to the opposition of Largo Caballero, 
failed. Moreover, the CEDA and its leader had loss credibility with the loss 
of the elections. The flight of members of jap, the CzDA’s youth move- 
ment, into the Falange at this point is well-documented. What is of more 
interest, however, was the failure of the Falange to make any real 
headway until the war started. The pre-war Falange was not one of the 
major political forces. Ever perspicacious in these matters, the Vatican 
continued to back the CEDA after it had abandoned the Italian and 
German Catholic parties for Mussolini and Hitler. 


A number of hypotheses can be advanced for this failure: (1) The absence 
of a large industrial petty bourgeoisie deeply marked by the contradic- 
tions of capitalist development. (z) In the areas where such a petty 
bourgeoisie existed—Catalonia and the Basque Country—it generally 
supported autonomist solutions which were directly threatened by Falan- 
gist totalitarian centralism and territorial unity. (3) The working class and 





5 The reality of the sttuation was seen in the Popular Front electoral results in which the 
liberal republicans (including the Esquerra) seated 162 deputies to 99 socialists and 17 
communists. This was due to the republicans’ pebtwal bargataing strength in drawing up the 
electoral lists. The unreality was proven five months later, on the outbreak of the war, when 


the proletarian organizations were revealed as the real strength—as they had been since the 
elections, 


its organizations, which had suffered no serious defeat, were ‘imper- 
meable’ to fascism as 2 ‘solution’ to the class struggle. (4) The possessing 
classes, fearful of revolution, had historically placed their trust in another 
force to protect their interests: the army. This 1t had most recently done in 
crushing the October 1934 rising in Asturias. Moreover, imperialist 
expansion—even at the rhetorical Falangist level—may not have 
appeared a ‘solution’ to sectors of the possessing classes who had seen the 
social and financial cost of the long war to hold Spanish Morocco. 


A Non-revolutionary Revolutionary Crisis? 


The situation after the 1936 elections requires elucidation. It was certainly 
marked by uneven development: relative calm ın Catalonia, the Basque 
country and the heartlands of the small and medium-holding peasantry. 
Relative agitation and violence in Madrid and southwards through the 
latifundist regions. It would appear that in the areas of relative violence, 
hope and doubt in the peasantry and rural proletariat co-existed: hope 
that the elections meant the implementation of real reforms, doubts that 
the left republican government alone would achieve these. At the same 
time, the rural bourgeoisie saw clearly that real progress on agrarian 
reform threatened a great deal of their property. Whether this was a 
‘bourgeois-democratic’ or a socialist reform was of academic interest to 
them. Democracy, in any case, hed never been sheer solution.® The left 
republican agriculture minister Mariano Ruiz-Funes, recognized the 
situation clearly at the time: ‘A class struggle is being waged through 
agrarian reform’, he said in June 1936. 


The situation can perhaps be summarized ın the following manner. the 
class struggle had reached a point in which the dominated (especially 
tural) classes no longer wanted to live in the old way, and the ruling 
(especially rural) classes feared that, shortly, they would be unable to 
continue in the old way. The latter’s fear led them to choose a solution 
which would guarantee them their ‘old’ way: a military coup which 
would bring in an euthontanan state.” 


No promunciamento of the nineteenth century (nor Primo de Rivera’s in the 
twentieth century) had resulted in civil war. It can be doubted that the 
ruling classes either expected or wanted such an outcome. What was 
wanted, especially by the rural gente de orden, was a rapid coup which 
would install a military regime to restore ‘law and order’, i.e. to protect 
their lives and property. (Some even hoped that this could take place 
within a radically transformed republican framework). It was what they 
had been asking of their parliamentary party; when that failed, they 
turned to extra-parliamentary forces—the army and the reserve army of 
the Falange, Carlists and monarchist, all of whom, in their different 
ways, stood for ‘transcending’ the class struggle through a corporatist 
state. 


© It ıs of interest to note that pce rural militants, in Toledo province at least, had no 
bestration 1n taking over bourgeois-owned land in their pursuit of the bourgeou-democratic 
revolution. 

7 This, and the earlier summations of the balance of class forces, tre—es the reader will have 
recognized—a rudimentary adaptation of Lenin’s analysis of the condttions of revolutioa in 
Laftweag Com mvmicm—an Infantile Disorder 


The failure of the social revolution to take shape—and the fear amongst 
the ruling classes that it would take shape—was, I believe, the overarch- 
ing factor in this period. Despite some appearances to the contrary, the 
period of February to July 1936 was not a revolutionary moment, if only 
because the ruling classes had lost neither the means nor the determina- 
tion to enforce their dominance. Only a cohesive and persistent onslaught 
by the working-class organizations on their strongholds of power during 
the preceding five years might have achieved this. Instead, the ruling 
classes were permitted room for manoeuvre in their growing need to fll 
the socio-political space which the absence of revolution had created. The 
failure of a pre-revolutionary process to crystallize into a revolutionary 
situation was 2 measure of the success of this counter-revolutionary 
mobilization. Why did the revolution fail? There can be little doubt that, 
comparatively, the proletanat of the Spanish state was in the van of the 
European labour movement. But its militancy was compromised by its 
disunity: divisions betweex the leading working-class organizations, 
already alluded to; divisions »ifbin the socialist and libertarian move- 
ments; and divisions between the rural and industrial proletariat (the 
landworkers’ strike in the summer of 1934 went unsupported by the 
industrial workers, while the October 1934 insurrection went unsup- 
ported by the rural proletariat). Moreover, these divisions were deeply 
rooted in the historical context of uneven capitalist development; a 
differential development which had produced, in Unamuno’s words, 2 
‘hollow unity, 2 unity without content’. 


I. War and Revolution 


Is ıt true, as the roum maintained, that as the working classes advanced 
after the Popular Front elections, the psox and the jsu, under Communist 
influence, retreated into the shelter of an exclusively petty-bourgeois 
Popular Front programme? That the working classes were denied the 
leadership they were seeking? More analysis is needed to answer this. 
What I believe is indisputable 1s that, as they faced their most crucial test, 
the working classes were on the defensive. There was to be no attempt to 
repeat cither libertarian or socialist insurrections—of which in all there 
had been four in the previous same number of years—to forestall the 
coup which these organizations knew was imminent. In pre-revolution- 
ary situations, I would hazard, military coups succeed when and because 
the ruling classes require them. Sanjurjo’s failure in 1932, Franco’s 
success, were not accidental. The same process occurred in Chile under 
the up. Nonetheless, it 1s of note that when the uprising took place in such 
cities as Seville, Burgos, Oviedo, the local bourgeoisie did not immedi- 
ately flock to take up arms alongside the army.® The same probably goes 
for other cities where the insurrection tuumphed. The provincial bour- 
geoisie preferred to leave the work to the army. 


Contrary to much received belief, ın those major cities where the insur- 
rection was crushed, it was not the work of the people alone. In Barce- 
lona, Madrid, Malaga, San Sebastian, Valencia, Gijon, the same requisites 
for victory can be observed: an offensive fusion of civilians—usually revolu- 
tionary militants—and loyal security forces. The former impelled the 





* Eighteen hours after Qurpo’s nmng m Seville only 187 civilan volunteers had come 
forward. 


security forces to fight; the latter gave the militants the organized combat 
strength necessary to win. It was in attack that this fusion was most 
successful in disarticulating and demoralizing army units that had risen. 
In other cities (Seville, Cordoba, for example) where the security forces 
remained temporarily loyal but on the defensive and separate from the 
people, or in those (Zaragoza, Valladolid) where they went over imme- 
diately to the military, the end result was the same. Unarmed, isolated 
disorganized—the masses were in no position to do more than stage a 
desperate resistance. 


The coup failed; it fissured the republican regime, but did not crush it. 
The lines of division which it drew fundamentally between urban and 
rural Spain were to have important consequences in a long war; the 
supply of food in the opposing camps. That the insurrection precipitated 
a multi-faceted and centrifugal revolution in large areas of the Popular 
Front zone needs no stressing. It is worth noting, however, that revolu- 
tionary seizures of factories and farmlands were, in the first moments, 
almost never carried out on orders of parties or union leaderships. 
Neither the cnr Regional Committee nor the local Barcelona CNT 
federation, for example, put out such instructions. Indeed, these organiza- 
tions had opted not to carry through the libertarian revolution but to 
collaborate with the Popular Front forces to put down the nising. In the 
case of Barcelona, the initiative sprang from the middle-level cadres, 
sometimes individual cnr trade-union leaders, when they found that 
great numbers of factory owners and managers had fled. This led to 
decisive ambiguities; the Catalan cnr was not officially making the 
revolution while ın the streets and workplaces its militants were doing so. 
The cnr was the ds fasto power and yet refused to take power. (Again, 
contrary to received belief, Barcelora was not Catalonia; different situa- 
tions were occurring in other cities of the principality where the sway of 
the Barcelona-based Catalan anti-fascist militia committee barely 
reached.) 


Revolutionary Warfare 


The libertarians’ ideological position on the question of power 18 well 
known and needs no repeating. What must concern us is another 
question, which I believe is crucial to the course of events in the Popular 
Front zone, namely: what was the primordial task which faced the 
revolution, in Catalonia as elsewhere? The answer, without doubt: to 
defeat the enemy. In their headlong rush into Aragon, in their rapid 
sorties to secure the provincial capitals around Madrid and attempts to 
hold the Guadarrame passes, revolutionary militants in Barcelona and 
Madrid recognized this 1mmediately. They held or pushed back the 
enemy. It is the heroic moment of the revolution when there was no 
doubt about the major revolutionary task. 


What happened then? Confronted no longer with putting down an 
insurrection, but with war—and it was a privileged minority who under- 
stood this rapidly enough—the revolution, I would argue, failed itself. It 
failed because ıt was unable to find the necessary conditions for pressing 
the revolution forward és order to win the war. The major condition was 
to create out of fragmented local powers a revolutionary power that 


would overthrow the remains of the bourgeois state—instead of driving 
past it as though it were already a corpse—and mobilize the total energies 
of the populace in the task of fighting a civil war. This required a 
revolutionary fighting force under a single command. Instead, the mili- 
tias were the manifestations of a ‘dual power’ vacuum: each party and 
organization had its own columns which it attended to with scant regard 
for combined action. A glance at the Aragon and Madrid fronts reveal 
some of the contradictions. On the former, where the cnr had its major 
strength, the militias, after their successful advance, took root and dug in 
when enemy resistance stiffened. There can be no doubt that the militias 
were untrained, badly armed and that further immediate advances might 
have led to disaster. Nonetheless, once dug in they remained, accepting 
the enemy’s war of position. It was as though the revolutionary momen- 
tum were spent. Almost inevitably, an altemmative, perforce revolutionary 
strategy which would rely on mobility, harassment, erosion—irregslar 
warfare, in brief—tfailed to develop. The example of their Ukranian hero, 
Nestor Makhno, appeared to be forgotten. Meanwhile, behind the front 
lines, the libertarians »ere pursuing their revolution ın the shape of rural 
collectivization. There was linkage between the two, but no fasion: 
revolution and war remained, if not two separate concepts, then two 


separate practices. 


On the Madrid front (until the defence of the capital itself) the militias 
were unable to withstand the onslaught of a professional fighting force, 
the Army of Africa. Their constant and bitter defeats were driving home, 
however slowly, the need for a different concept of war. The original 
revolutionary concept had failed. No proletarian power had been created, 
no revolutionary Valmy had routed, if only temporarily, the main enemy 
force. This failure must lead to the establishment of a different power 
capable of organizing the war effort. The creation of such a power was the 
aim pursued by the pcx, for whom the socialist revolution, even if in part 
underway, was not on the historical agenda. With its acute understanding 
that the Popular Front was facing 2 large-scale civil war rather than the 
sequel to a military coup, the party was the only one able to offer a 
coherent alternative to the power vacuum which seemed inevitably to be 
leading to defeat. It was the revolution’s failure which opened the 
political space for, and made necessary, this alternative. 


Before the change could be completed, the revolution’s unrealized poten- 
tial was dramatically revealed in the defence of Madrid. Here again, the 
fusion of the populace and armed forces proved decisive. The PCE, in 
large part responsible for bringing this about, failed to understand the 
strategic implications for the future control of the war. The early militia 
failures, the party’s position on the revolution, led instead to 2 concentra- 
tion on building (and securing a dominant position 1n) a Popular Army 
which would be a direct match for the enemy army—- sort of mirror 
image. Of course, sociologically, politically, organizationally and in 
armed strength, the Popular Army was both more and less than that. But 
its strategy was similar. To pose the conduct of the war in the same terms 
of classic warfare as the enemy was to ignore both the class nature of the 
civil war on the republican side and the need for translating this into a 
different, revolutionary strategy. If nothing else, the international con- 
juncture, in which Hitler wanted a Franquista victory fost cort, and Stalin 


a republican victory only as long as it did not jeopardize a posable 
anti-fascist alliance with Britain and France, conditioned the question of 
arms supplies to both sides. The Popular Army fought with great 
bravery, winning some important battles but no decisive victories. It 
represented the people in arms but it did not develop a strategy of popular 
warfare. 


This was particularly noticeable in the absence of guerrilla war in the 
enemy rearguard. The heirs of those who had invented the very word and 
developed its practice to such devastating effect in the previous century 
now ignored it.? The failure was political, not military. The implemen- 
tation of the Popular Front’s complementary policies of aligning with the 

bourgeoisie nationally, and the bourgeois democracies interna- 
tionally, precluded, I would argue, such a revolutionary development. 
While by 1937 the republican zone could with some justification be called 
a ‘democratic republic’, it was, in fact, a state in which, despite the 
working-class governmental domination, no class was yet totally 
dominant. Within this labile regime, working-class alliance with anti-fas- 
cist sectors of the bourgeoisie was conflated into bourgeois (in mentality 
and politically, if not sociologically) /eadership of the struggle. This was 
particularly noticeable when Negrin became prime minister after the May 
events in Barcelona in 1937. As a consequence, the lessons of the fusion of 
populace and armed forces, which the defence of Madrid had so clearly 
demonstrated, remained lost. More importantly, the pcx’s near exclusive 
emphasis on the war at the front, on military victory, gave rise to a failure 
which, in a civil war, no people’s army could afford: it neglected the rear. 
The demoralization that set in became patent at the end. 


The Collectivization Experiment 


The bitter polemic over war and revolution was, in many senses, a false 
one. It concerned not the vital question of revolutionary war, but of 
political control of revolutionary conquests in the rearguard. These 
conquests cannot be minimized. They provided the working classes and 
peasantry with the hope that their sacrifices in the war would lead to a life 
freed from class oppression in the post-war society. ‘For people to fight, 
to fight with an exalted frenzy, it is essential that they believe in some- 
thing, that they know the struggle has a meaning.’ Mikh4il Koltsov, the 
Pravda correspondent, correctly noted. But it is the organizational form 








°’ The Popular Army included  guernila corps which nuded bur did not form a mages (The 
latter did exist, in ssolatioa, in some parts of Andalusts and later Astunas) Many factors 
could have favoured its development the terrain, the great length of sparsely manned 
fronts, the vulnerability of the enemy rearguard, Franco’s tradrtonal military thinking, the 
lack of anu-insurgent weaponry and, above all, historic memories. 

Toghtatn, the Comintem’s chief adviser in Spain, recognered the leck of guernils warfare 
as one of the major failures of the Popular Front zone The government and all the political 
parties, including the pcs, ‘forgot that there was a mass of peasants and workers in the 
[enemy] zone and Franco’s army which constituted a potentially formidable reserve for the 
Popular Froat. Had [poltticel] work been done amongst them they could have played a 
decisive role in weakening the fascist regime and constituted the bese for a guernila 
movement in the countryside.’ (Report of 23 May, 1939 to the Comintern in Eserites sebre la 
Guerra de España, Barcelona 1980 ) It must be stressed nonetheless that there existed no 
historical guarantee that a people’s war—of which guernllas would have been bur one 
element—would have trumphed Internanonal isolanon, abeence of bases outmde the 
national borders, conunuing lack of working-class unity, might have been too heavy a 
burden 


given to these conquests and their extent which we must question: to 
what degree were these functional/dysfunctional to the primary revolu- 
tionary task of winning the war? This question we must direct in 
particular to the libertarian collectivization experiment. 


No totally convincing answer can be given, it seems to me. All that can be 
done is to pose further questions. Did the Catalan revolution serve itself 
in the war effort by allowing, within a collectivized system, the continued 
existence of a market economy, lack of controls, a variety of types of 
uncoordinated self-management, and large numbers of deficitary collec- 
tives? By failing to ensure the revolutionary redistribution of labour, the 
rapid rationalization of the textile industry (where after a year partial 
unemployment had risen six-fold to 36,000)? By collectivizing petty- 
bourgeons enterprises and alienating this important class—and even more 
so, by the arbitrary form of repression undertaken? Was it necessary to 
collectivize more than large industries, large commercial enterprises, 
transport, the banks? Overall, Catalan production fell by some 40% in the 
first eighteen months of the war. This is not to deny the increase (20%) in 
engineering-machinery production in the same period, or the difficulties 
encountered in creating a Catalan armaments industry from scratch. But 
it is hard to escape the notion that among some libertarian sectors the 
revolution and the war remained two distinct aims, in practice if not in 
theory. 


Related but different questions have to be asked of the rural Aragonese 
collectivization, which was carried out under the general cover, if not 
necessarily the direct agency, of cxr militia columns. These collectives 
can be seen in two inter-related aspects: as 2 form of war communism, 
controlling production esd consumption (unlike the industrial collec- 
tives), and as a social revolutionary conquest. By their forms of control, 
private speculation and hoarding were limited and surplus production 
released for the columns at the front. But the core of the problem was to 
find an agrarian structure which ensured the peasantry’s allegiance to the 
republican cause ead the highest possible agricultural production. Was 
this achieved by collectivizing often unwilling peasants, whose allegiance 
might be lost but whose output, theoretically, could be controlled? 
Would not cooperatives have resolved the matter more adequately?*° 


Catalan and Aragonese workers and peasants, like those elsewhere in the 
republican zone, made tremendous sacrifices to keep collectivized pro- 
duction going. If they had not, the war would not have lasted thirty-two 
months. However, as we have already noted, the revolution in the 
rearguard did not sustain a revolutionary war at the front. Had it done so, 
revolution and war might have found its exemplary synthesis. 


The political tensions created by the different views of the revolution and 
the needs of the war deeply exacerbated the divisions among the proletar- 
ian organizations. The pce which by early 1937 had been officially forced 





10 Many libertarians outside Aragoa felt that the collectrmation there had been pushed too 
far. In the Republican zones of Andalusta, anarcho-syndicalist collectrves were set up only 
on abandoned estates, and smallholders who did not want to join were left to work their 


own land. My soundings in Aragon suggest that the peasantry understood the need for 
controls in wartime; what terrified them was the arbitrary repression. 


to recognize that the revolution had gone beyond the limits of the 
pre-war republic,!! defended the small-holding peasantry and urban 
petty bourgeoisie with resolute acerbity. In place of the control, however 
defective, proposed by the libertanans, the pce demanded peasant free 
enterprise—in opposition even to the petty-bourgeois Esquerra’s mea- 
sure requiring all Catalan peasants to join a single union to sell their crops 
and control prices. Was uncontrolled free enterprise in wartime a better 
solution? With greater agricultural resources on the other side of the 
lines, the Franquista regime found it necessary to impose a number of 
controls. Moreover, in deeming expropriable only those landowners who 
had intervened in the military uprising, the pce did nothing about 
labour-employing peasant owners and village cacigues who had intervened 
actively in the exploitation and repression of labourers and peasants 
pre-war but not in the uprising. The party’s defence of right-wing as well 
as republican peasantry could only exacerbate friction at local level where 


memories were long. 


The real struggle, however, revolved not around collectivization per 
se—the PCE was not opposed to voluntary production collectives! ?—but 
around political control of the revolution. In this, as is only too well 
known, the pce waged a pitiless, sectarian and, more than once, bloody 
struggle. In leaning towards the reformist sectors of the socialists, the 
uct and the liberal republicans, in seeking to ‘contain’ the revolution, it 
rejected an alliance with those sectors of the cnr and left socialists who 
understood (or were open to understanding) the needs of the revolution 
in terms of the war. In neglecting this revolutionary potential, it reim- 
forced the historical divisions in the working class, and failed to secure 
the unity of purpose so necessary to winning the war. This error can, of 
course, be blamed on the pce’s excessive dependence on the Soviet Union 
and Comintern advisors; the error was no less fatal for that. 


Clase Struggle within the Counter-Revolution 


Significantly, on the other side of the lines, the question did not arise: war 
and counter-revolution were synonymous. Different political options 
(Falangist, Carlist, monarchist) were certainly being pursued; but when 
the crunch came with Franco’s unification decree in April, 1937—two 
weeks before the political struggle on the republican side errupted in 
open fighting in the streets of Barcelona—neither Falangists nor Carlists 
revolted. Velleities were repressed; fear of what would happen in the war 
if a revolt took place were too strong. Unification, moreover, eliminated 
the ‘populist’ element in the Falange as a threat to the Generalissimo’s 


power. 
The class struggle within the Franquista zone and across the lines was 


11 In July 1936 the pce stood for the defence of the ‘democratic republic established on 
April 14 1931 and revived on 16 February 1936.” In March, 1937, it acknowledged that the 
revolution had destroyed the old rulmg classes in the republican zone and was leading toa 
‘democratic parliamentary republic of a new type with a profound social content’ 

12 Contrary to much that has been watten, the Lister sweep through libertarian Aragon on 
government orders in August 1937 did not ‘abolish’ collecivreaton It permitted peasants 
who wanted to leave collectives to do so. A greater number of collectrves continued on a 
voluntary basis, and many libertarians felt that they fanctioned better as a result. What rt did 
abolish was the Council of Aragon and thus libertanan control of Aragon. 


clearly understood. Brutal, calculated repression dealt with the first, 
concentration on destroying the enemy at the front took care of the 
second. Whether intentional or not, the slowness with which Franco 
pursued the war served the interests of the ruling classes: the danger of 
taking large areas of the republican zone, where the masses had not felt 
their bitter defeat, was obviated. Only unconditional surrender, total 
capitulation of those masses, would ensure ruling-class domination and 
eliminate the threat of revolution (or nationalist succession). The repres- 
sion was successfully aimed at preventing an uprising of the labour force 
in the rearguard. Among supporters of the Franquista state, a ‘victory 
morale’ was created by this sense of security, reinforced by plentiful food 
supplies. But it was, in my view, a precarious security, always open to 
being profoundly shaken by republican successes. The necessity of 
exploiting this fully by developing a permanent guerrilla behind the 
Franquista lines, which would also have tied down enemy troops, was 
thus all the more urgent. The war on both sides was as much won in the 
fear as at the front. 


The war served another purpose in the Franquista camp. Politically, the 
hegemonic fraction of the ruling class had been discredited by its inability 
to legitimize ruling-class domination under the republic. This failure was 
now to be made good. Hegemony would be exercised by a dictator: 
ruling-class domination would now become an overt dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie. One final point: the impoverished peasantry of Old Castille, 
Leon, Galicia and Navarre provided the cannon fodder of the Franquista 
army. Why did they defend a cause that, in truth, could hardly be called 
theirs? There were, I believe, a number of reasons which can be listed, 
although not necessarily in order of priority. The republic had done little 
or nothing to help them; indeed, the nght could claim that it harmed their 
economic interests. The working-class organizations had failed to take up 
their cause, to win them as allies in the struggle that lay ahead. Religion 
provided the ideological ‘cement’ which held them subordinate within 
the ruling-class hegemony; the left appeared to them, not without some 
justification, as ‘anti-religious’.1? Many medium-holding peasants were 
employers of small amounts of labour at certain periods of the year: 
labour ‘agitation’ hit them more severely than large owners with greater 
financial resources under the republic. And lastly, but by no means least, 
they were fighting to defend their property. It needed little propaganda to 
convince them that in the other zone small-holders were losing their land. 
If the struggle meant identifying in the first instance with their exploiters, 
the landed oligarchy, that was better than the alternative of losing their 
plots. 


13 As a Carlist woman put it to me ‘If communism had trumphed, these anonymous 
(peasant) heroes would have lost nothing, indeed, matenally, they would have gained. But 
spintually (they) would have lost everything—and it was for this, to defend religious 
beliefs, (their) ideals, that (they) went to war.’ 
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Marxism, Structuralism 
zi and Literary Analysis 


Recent events in Cambridge, of which some of you may have heard, have 
persuaded me to bring forward some material which I was preparing for a 
course of five lectures in the autumn.* Because the material was originally 
conceived on that scale, the prospect for this crowded hour can be considered 
daunting. But it seems important to try to set out a general position now, rather 
than leave so many of these issues in the air until they can be more fully 
examined. My main purpose is one of identifying and briefly explaining some 
currently controversial positions beyond the labels which are being so loosely 
attached, but I have a quite different argument to put in front of that, which 
seems to me to go to the centre of the controversy. Within both Marxism and 
structuralism there are diverse tendencies, and there is further diversity in other 
tendencies in part influenced by them. Several of these tendencies are in sharp 
opposition to each other. This has to be emphasized not only to prevent 
reductive labelling but for a more positive reason, that some of these tendencies 
are compatible with the existing dominant paradigm of literary studies while 


others are incompatible and have for some years been challenging the 
dominant paradigm—and thus its profession. I am using ‘paradigm’ 
broadly ın Kuhn’s sense of a working definition of a perceived field of 
knowledge, indeed of an object of knowledges, based on certain fundamental 
hypotheses, which carries with ıt definitions of appropriate methods of 
discovering and establishing such knowledge. Now the case of Literature 
seems to me exactly such 2 paradigm. Moreover, as Kuhn argued, such 
paradigms are never simply abandoned. Rather they accumulate anoma- 
lies until there is eventually a breaking point, and attempts are made to 
shift and replace the fundamental hypothesis, its definitions and what are 
by this stage the established professional standards and methods of 
enquiry. That evidently is a moment of crisis. I think it is where we now 
ate, although at a relatively very early stage, in literary studies in 
Cambridge. 


Now of course the definition of an object of knowledge that is perceived 
in certain ways becomes hopelessly confused within any dominant para- 

digm with the object about which the knowledge is to be gained. Thus is 
clear now in some uses of the term ‘Literature’, which 18, after all, in its 
most common general sense, not often produced by literary departments 
but 1s still held in some way to be possessed and defended by them. This 
takes variable forms. Thus it is said that it is our business to teach ‘the 
canon of English literature’. This use of ‘canon’ borrowed from Biblical 
studies, where ıt meant a list of sacred writings accepted as authentic, is 
significant. For of course the ‘canon of English Literature’ is not given, it 
1s produced. It 1s highly selected and in practice reselected. In its simplest 
version it was decisively challenged by Richards in his experiments in 
practical criticism. He showed that even highly trained students could be 
taught the canon but could not in majority produce for themselves its 
implicit valuations. Indeed, they often preferred writing which was well 
outside the canon. These findings forced the most effective modem 
redefinition of the paradigm, though it did not replace it. In this redefini- 
tion, Literature came to be paired with Criticism. For since, by contrast 
with Biblical studies, scholarship could not itself estab/1sh the literary 
canon (though ıt could do local verification inside it), a new process— 
critical judgement—had to be taught as the condition of retaining the 
defining idea of Literature. 


Literature had once meant, at least until the early nineteenth century, a 
body of printed writings; indeed that neutral sense survives in such 
contexts as ‘literary supplement’ or ‘literature stall’. This use, obviously, 
had the effect of a specialization to print, and this was quite generally 
appropriate to the period between the seventeenth and the early twentieth 
centuries, but then with certain anomalies. There was drama, which was 
writing not to be read but to be performed. There was what was called, 
from earlier periods, ‘oral literature’—a strange and often misleading 
classification. There was eventually the problematic status of writing in 
modern forms such as broadcasting, film and revived oral production. 
But then increasingly through the nineteenth century there was a further 
specialization of the term, based on what are now evidently anomalous 
categories. Literature came predominantly to mean ‘imaginative writing’ 





* Text of a lecture given m the Cambndge English Faculty, 13 February 1981 


categories. Literature came predominantly to mean ‘imaginative writing’ 
of novels and poems, in a difficult distinction from ‘factual’ or ‘discursive’ 
writing. It was not only that this tended to conceal the element of writing, 
the linguistic composition of facts and arguments, in the excluded (‘dis- 
cursive’ or ‘factual’) areas; it was also that the relations assumed between 
‘imagination’ and ‘facts’ for the other ‘literary’ cases were, while at times 
obvious, in many cases the very problem that had to be construed. That 
would have been difficult enough. But there was then a further specializa- 
tion in which, so to speak, the category of ‘Literature’ censored itself. Not 
all literature—novels, poems, plays—was Literature ın that capital-letter 
category. An actual majority of novels, poems and plays were seen as not 
belonging to Literature, which was now in practice the selected category, 
and not the received ‘canon’ established by criticism. 


So, if someone now says: ‘Literature is more important than all the isms’, 
it can seem 2 persuasive idea when the iws are, for example, those 
strangers: Marxism and structuralism. But one isw does not so often get 
mentioned: criticism, which is now, by this redefinition of the paradigm, 
actually incorporated in ‘Literature’ itself (is indeed what defines it and 
can even come to dominate it). There is often then the paradox that what 
most people are actually doing in literary departments is criticism or 
critical scholarship, and that this is seen as a proper literary activity, 
though it 1s so unlike what others—writers of novels, poems, plays—are 
doing, always elsewhere. 


So you have in sequence, first, a restriction to printed texts, then a 
narrowing to what are called ‘imaginative’ works, and then finally a 
circumscription to a critically established minority of ‘canonical’ texts. 
But also growing alongside this there 1s another and often more potent 
specialization: not just Literature, but English Literature. This is itself 
historically a late construction, since for mediaeval writing, at least to the 
seventeenth century, it is obviously uncertain. Is ‘English’ then the 
language or the country? If it is the language, there are also fifteen 
centuries of native writing in other languages: Latin, Welsh, Irish, Old 
English, Norman French. If it is not the language but the country, is that 
only ‘England’ or is it now also Ireland, Wales, Scotland, North America, 
Old and New ‘Commonwealths’? 


The Ruling Paradigm in Crisis 


The idea of a ‘national literature’ is a historical production of great 
importance for a certain period. The term Nationalliterater began in 
Germany in the 17808, and histories of ‘national literatures’, with quite 
new perspectives and emphases from older and more general ideas of 
‘humane letters’, were being written in German, French, and English 
from the same period in which there was a major change in ideas both of 
‘the nation’ and of ‘cultural nationality’. Subsequent historical develop- 
ments, especially in our own century, have made these ‘national’ speciali- 
zations uncertain, and have created anomalies which have to be temporar- 
ily regulated year by year by examination rubrics and so on. ‘For the 
purposes of this paper, English should be taken to mean . . » In fact this is 
a very potent anomaly, since the question of ‘Englishness’, so often 
adduced in English literary studies, is now for obvious social and political 
reasons very critical, full of tense and often highly emotional problems of 


traditional identity and contemporary threat. Consider some current 
attitudes to some recent new work as ‘French’ or as ‘Pans fashion’. These 
are not just descriptive terms but are used deliberately in a marking-off 
sense. What is often being defended, it seems, is not just a body of writing 
but a major projection from this, in which the actually very diverse works 
of writers in English are composed into a national identity—the more 
potent because it is largely from the past—in which a mood, a temper, a 
style, or a set of immediate ‘principles’ (which can be contrasted not only 
with ‘theory’ but with all other forms of reasoning) are being celebrated, 
taught and—where possible—administratively imposed. This ıs a long 
way from literature in the sense of active and diverse writing. Rather it isa 
stand, a last redoubt, from which much more general notions of English- 
ness, of values, of tradition are defended against all comers; until even 
native dissidents (to say nothing of all those foreigners) are seen not 
merely as different but as alien—speaking not our language but some 
incomprehensible jargon. It is not, so far as all the English are concerned, 
how most of them actually feel and think in face of related problems of 
identity, stress and change. But among what can be called, with precision, 
traditional English literary intellectuals, ıt is not just a profession; it is and 
has sounded like a calling and a campaign. In its own field it is congruent 
with much more general reflexes and campaigns of the English ruling 
class as a whole, whose talk and propagation of ‘heritage’ have increased 
in proportion with their practical present failures. 


Now, for various reasons, both Marxism and structurelism, in their 
different ways, have impinged directly on the paradigm and on its 
anomalies. Indeed the surprising thing is that ın so many of their actual 
tendencies they have been accommodated, or have accommodated them- 
selves, within the paradigm, where they can be seen as simply diverse 
approaches to the same object of knowledge. They can then be taken as 
the guests, however occasionally untidy or unruly, of a decent pluralism. 
However, certain other tendencies are not so assimilable and are indeed 
quite incongruent with the received definition. It is these that are 1n- 
volved, not without dust and heat, in the current crisis. For this crisis is, 
above all, a crisis of the dominant paradigm and of its established 
professional standards and methods. Yet for the reasons just given, this 
acquires a resonance well beyond the terms of a professional dispute. It is, 
in the fullest sense, one of the key areas in which a very general cultural 
crisis 18 being defined and fought out. 


I will now go on to describe, briefly, the main and very diverse tendencies 
in Marxism, formalism and structuralism, as they bear on what by 
received habit we call literary studies. To know any of these properly 
needs much further study, but I want at least to identify them, and then 
briefly indicate, because this is now the crucial point, which of these 
tendencies are compatible with the paradigm—and thus with established 
professional arrangements—and which in my view are not. 


Marxism and Reflection Theory 


In Marxism the first area to explore is that which is centred on the idea of 
‘reflection’, in itself a very complex notion and used differentially within 
the Marxist tradition. It does historically represent the earliest application 
of Marxism to literary studies, but in three interestingly different ways. 


First, there is thet most general proposition in Marxism: that the whole 
movement of society is governed by certain dispositions of the means of 
production and that when these dispositions—forces and relations in a 
mode of production as a whole—change through the operation of their 
own laws and tendencies, then forms of consciousness and forms of 
intellectual and artistic production (forms which have their place in 
orthodox Marxist definition as a ‘superstructure’) change also. Some shift 
in relatively direct ways, like politics and law; some in distant and often 
indirect ways—the traditional examples are religion, philosophy and 
aesthetics. According to this Marxist version of the history of art and 
thought, changes at the most basic levels of the social order resonate in 
the most distant areas as people become conscious of these conflicts and in 
various ways fight them out. 


This proposition has been endlessly argued about, most of all within the 
Marxist tradition itself. But in its relation to literary studies we can 
distinguish two versions: one rather crude, though it 13 still widely 
known (and often all that is known) as Marxism ın literary studies; the 
other 2 good deal more sophisticated or appearing to be more sophisti- 
cated. The first crude version is this: if it 1s true that literary and 
intellectual production is, in the broadest sense, a reflection of fundamen- 
tal conflicts in the social order, then the business of Marxists engaged in 
such studies is to identify the conflicting forces and then to distinguish (as 
was commonly done in the thirties) progressive kinds of writing and 
reactionary kinds of writing, to take positions about these, and, above all 
(for the emphasis was always more on production than on criticism), to 
find ways of producing new kinds of writing which correspond to the 
needs of the fundamental conflict. 


This is—and not only in caricature—a very simple position. At its 
weakest it amounts to branding certain kinds of literature as good or bad 
according to their presumed political or historical tendency. More gener- 
ally the literary argument is seen as dependent on an assumed total 
position or class world-view. These general truths, moreover, are con- 
ceived as coming first, and then being demonstrated and illustrated in 
literature. Not surprisingly when this variant of Marxist interpretation 
encountered a much closer kind of literary analysis in the thirties, for 
example in Leavis (himself engaged and embroiled in moral and cultural 
discriminations within literature), it suffered a rather decisive defeat. It 
was seen as crude and reductionist, or as at best dogmatically selective. 


And yet it has still to be said that no Marnist, however he/she redefines the 
terms of this general proposition of social determination, can wholly give 
it up without abandoning the Marxist tradition. The more modern forms 
of this argument in fact dispense with the idea of reflection. For even after 
it had been allowed that there are distances, that there are lags in time and 
so on, it is clear that too close and direct an a prior: correspondence had 
been assumed between those things which could be historically identified 
as happening elsewhere in the social order, and actual literary production. 

So, instead of looking for those direct and obvious connections which 
could support the simple labelling of works as politically good or bad, or 
as representing this or that tendency or class, the general position was 
retained but with 2 radical redefinition of what the variable literary and 


aesthetic processes actually are. Eventually that became, at a later stage, a 
quite complex position; but I have mentioned the older version first, both 
because it is the most widely known and because, existing in crude as well 
as some more refined forms, it 18 at once challenging and difficult. 


Now the second position which was constructed around the idea of 
reflection was really very much simpler. This turns out to be one of the 
wholly compatible tendencies, drawing on a very long tradition in 
literary thought, of the general idea of reflection, and indeed of the 
broader and more passive version of mimesis. (There is a quite different, 
active sense of mimesis, which is not reflection at all but a process of 
grasping, interpreting and changing.) This tendency defines valuable 
literature as that which reflects social reality, and its preferred method is 
realism: judging works of art by their fidelity to or illumination of 
otherwise observable social reality. And if this is the criterion, then there 
must be no external labelling of progressive and reactionary works. As 
Marx had observed of Balzac (a man at the opposite political extreme 
from himself): precisely because Balzac represents the realities of French 
society he is important. He would have been a much inferior writer if he 
had attempted to turn this realistic representation towards whet both 
Marx and Engels continuously attacked as ‘tendency literature’, in which 
instead of reflecting reality you try to turn it in the direction of some 
political presupposition of your own. It was thus crucial in this tendency 
that the work reflected reality—reality as it was, however unwelcome. 


But we have to allow something, perhaps a lot, for the fact that Marxism, 
as a general position, claims unique insights into the nature of this reality, 
or rather its fundamental laws. This can be very different, in practice, 
from the idea of reflecting any ‘reality’ that happens from time to time to 
exist. Yet that difference tends to concem primarily questions of historical 
argument. The method of literary analysis—the demonstration of a 
reflection of a state or process defined as its basis or context or back- 
ground—usually remains compatible. For this is after all 2 very familar 
position in all literary studies. People again and again actually ask, ın 
more or less sophisticated ways, how this novel or that relates to some 
otherwise observable reality. Indeed this forms a very large part of the 
most orthodox research in criticism and scholarship. Thus one kind of 
“Maraist’ position, defended on its own grounds, is in practice nearly 
always compatible with much more widely approved and justified 
methods. 


So also, I believe, is the third version of the reflection theory, which 
becomes particularly apparent in the work of Lukécs—the previous 
phases having been primarily represented by Plekhanov. Lukács argued 
that we can take a deceptively simple view of the relation between a work 
of art and reality, because the reflection of reality ix its immediately 
apprebensibls form may be either insufficient or indeed illusory. Hence that 
definition of realism which Lukács eventually embraced: a definition 
harder in some ways to defend theoretically than the previous positions, 
for it said that the task of the writer is to reflect underlying worements. This 
is where the previous point, about the privileged insights of Marxism, 
becomes much more salient, for the ‘underlying movement’ tends to 
belong to the ‘laws’, to privileged analysis, and thus looks very different 


from the citation of empirical detail within a Marxist or any other 
perspective. Yet it is also an attempt to move beyond these empirical 
simplicities, in a way related to other attempts to show an indirect or a 
penetrating or an ideal relation between ‘what happened’ and what 
writers ‘have made of it’. Hence Luk4cs’s attack on naturalism, which (it 
was said) simply reflects the appearance of things as they are, the mme- 
diately accessible reality. The alternative to naturalism is a realis which, 
while faithful to the contemporary reality which 1s 1ts subject, is con- 
cerned above all to discern the underlying movements in it. Great stress 1s 
then put on realism as a dysemic rather than a static category. Lukács’s 
accounts of the historical novel or the changing forms of drama are cast in 
those terms. Yet interestingly, when quite different kinds of wnting were 
developed in the twentieth century to represent, precisely, dynamic 
movement—as, for example, Brecht—Lukács attacked them: indeed, he 
tended to remain deeply attached to that older version of realism as 
reflecting and illuminating a general, and generally knowable, reality. 


The Literary Mediation of Reality 


Now for 2 long time the Marxist contribution to literary studies—at least 
in work available in English—was represented by reflection theory. But 
already from the 1920s a very different definition of literary production 
and its social relations had been developing within Marxism. This was 
centred not on ‘reflection’ but on what appears to be the quite different 
concept of ‘mediation.’ Actually the first sense of ‘mediation’ is not much 
more than a recognition of the more refined senses of ‘reflection’. It 
accepts that it is misleading to look ın literature for the ‘reflection of 
reality.’ Necessarily, by its construction as literature, reality becomes 
mediated ın certain definite ways. This is again a perfectly familiar and 
even orthodox proposition within literary studies. It is not far from 
Eliot’s notion of an ‘objective correlative’, although it starts at the other 
end of the process. But it is concerned above all to refute the reductive 
versions of the earlier phases, in which you could look for untransformed 
content. Significantly the great arguments about ‘mediation’ took place 
about Kafka. Because here was a kind of writing which either had to be 
rejected on the simplest premises of reflection theory—the ‘sick fantasies 
of a decadent class’; ‘pessimistic and subjectivist lucubrations, far 
removed from the active and vigorous life of the people’-—or interpreted 
by different versions of the idea of mediation. I must resist the temptation 
to give detailed examples of the different readings of Kafks—as the 
fiction of alienation, of bureaucracy, of declining imperialism, of Jewish- 
ness in the diaspora, of the Oedipus complex, of fatal illness, and so 
on—which came out of these different versions of mediation, but they are 
in the record. Still, however, the earliest sense of mediation is only a 
refinement of the idea of reflection, and I must briefly mention three other 
senses. 


First there is the very interesting notion developed by Walter Benjamin in 
the 19308: the idea of correspondences. This is a decisive shift, because 
Benjamin does not argue that a work of literature is the literary transfor- 
mation of some element of reality. Rather, there is an observable 
‘correspondence’ between certain kinds of wnting and certain other 
contemporary social and economic practices. The most famous exemple 


is his long analysis of Baudelaire, where he argues that certain new 
conditions in the city, leading to new forms of the ‘crowd’ and within 
these to the redefinition of ‘the individual,’ produced a number of new 
forms of writing, including Baudelaire’s. There the reference is not to an 
otherwise existing, otherwise observable social reality, which the litera- 
ture ‘reflects’ or even ‘mediates’, but to the fact of an observed correspon- 
dence between the nature and form of the literary activity and the nature 
and form of other contemporary practices of a more general kind. 


Benjamin came to be close to the important ideas of the Frankfurt School, 
though he fell out on just this point with Adorno, who went much further 
in use of the idea of mediation. Adorno argued that correspondences of 
content, let alone reflections of mediations or content, are basically irrele- 
vant to art. Indeed, the presence of such correspondences or reflections is 
virtually a guarantee that the art is not authentic. Art is produced—and 
this was his contribution to the Kafka argument—by a process which he 
called the discovery of ‘dialectical images’, which had no possibility of 
being discovered or expressed in any other form. The ‘dialectical image’ 
arose within the processes of art, and when created, although it might by 
analysis be related to the whole structure within which ıt was formed, was 
never overtly or directly related. Indeed the condition of its success as art 
was that it achieved an estesemous existence. 


This is a sense of mediation which eventually connects with forms of 
literary structuralism. Lucien Goldmann, in his studies first of the French 
classical drama, particularly Racine, and then in work on the nineteenth 
and twentieth-century novel, produced a position which still further 
widened the category of mediation: correspondence was never a relation 
of content, but always of form. He said, further, that itis only in secondary 
or inferior literature that vulgar sociologists, as he tended to call them, 
look for and find their simple relations between literature and society or 
reality. On the contrary, he argued, what is reflected in those works 18 
merely the contradictory and sxachrered consciousness of the time. The 
deep consciousness of the time is achieved only in certain major works 
and is achieved by them in their form and not in their content. This is the 
whole thrust of the analysis of Racine, although I must say that he does 
not always keep to his own prescnptions. Nevertheless, the proposition is 
that the correspondence, the mediation, is entirely 2 matter of the form. A 
certain disposition of human relationships is always present as the deepest 
consciousness of a particular epoch, and this disposition is homologous 
with a specific ordering of the elements of the literary work. Goldmann 
called this position ‘genetic structuralism.’ This was in deliberate opposi- 
tion to orthodox structuralism because he argued that if we are to 
understand such forms, we must understand them in their processes of 
building up, stabilizing and breaking down; whereas in other tendencies 
of structuralism, there was a rejection of any notion of that kind of 
bistorical genesis and dissolution. 


The Russian Formalists 
It would now be convenient to pass at once to literary structuralism, but 


from the real history of the case we have to make a detour through 
formalism. For there can be no doubt that formalism—both the early 


work of the Russian formalists as well as the later developments in 
emigration ın the United States and then France—has had a more 
practical effect on literary studies that are now broadly grouped as 
‘structuralist’ than that more general structuralism which is active in 
other disciplines, especially in anthropology. Brevity here is especially 
constraining, but the key demarche of the formalists was a new definition 
of Literarixess. Indeed they were reacting precisely against the modes of 
study, or most of the modes of study, that I have previously described. At 
first, they were reacting within a specifically Russian context, in which 
these theories, Marxist and related, were very active and current. The 
formalists said: the crucial omission you are making is that quality which 
makes a work Aferary. This 1s not to be found in what you are enquiring 
into, which is the relation of the work to something else. The central 
question, necessarily, is what makes this precise work literary? It was thus 
the formalists who began to use, with a quite new emphasis, the notion of 
‘literary language which one still so often hears. 


It doesn’t make for clarity that there are of course also much older 
concepts of ‘literary language’: either of a kind of language appropnate to 
the elevated processes of literature, or of a standard of correctness by 
which all other usage can be judged. Those are old and often now merely 
conservative positions. Moreover the former, in the fixed modes into 
which ıt tended to settle down, was again and again challenged and often 
effectively overthrown by wnters, who in certain periods consciously 
rejected received ‘literary’ or ‘poetic’ diction, and tned to restore rela- 
tions with the popular and ‘living language.’ We have always in practice 
to look to historical evidence about actual and changing ways of writing, 
and about its changing social relations, if we are to get very far with the 
notion of a ‘literary language’ as distinct from the more general uses of 
language. It can be the problem of the relations between speech and print, 
or between elevated and popular forms, or, still, ıt can be an inherent 
problem in the modes of any conscious composition. 


The formalist emphasis had very little to do with the more familiar 
positions of conservation or elevation. On the contrary what they pro- 
posed was a revolutionary break, as the condition of any authentic 
literature (the most influential position) or as a condition necessary in 
their own time, as ‘classical’ modes broke down. These two different 
arguments still need to be clearly distinguished, but what the carly 
formalists proposed was a conscious estrangement in language, a deliber- 
ate break from ordinary language use. This is what in practice always 
happens when a work announces itself as literary. Hither in its most 
specific uses of words, or in some break with the conventions and 
perspectives from which a particular subject matter is ordinarily seen, it 
makes the jump to literature, to the ‘literary’. And then the business of the 
analyst 1s to trace precisely these breaks which constitute the literariness 
of 2 work. 


This position is very productive. The argument between the formalists 
and more traditional Marxists has been, I believed, very important. 
Moreover, from about 1925, there is a legs well-known development of 
formalism of a kind which has taken the argument into a quite new stage. 
Yet compared with people who know formalism as the early work of 


Eichenbaum, Shklovsky and so on, there are far fewer who are familar 
with Volosinov or Bakhtin or Mukarovsky. But it was the work of these 
later formalists, with their inquiries into general or universal ‘literari- 
ness’, which transformed the whole argument about the study of litera- 
ture, and in the end, the status of the paradigm itself. This late stage was 
indeed a social and historical formalism, because it was concerned not 
only with a general definition of literariness, but with the changing 
conditions in which ‘literariness’—now ın its turn e dynamic concept—is 
achieved by particular writers, as well as with much wider processes of 
historical and social development. 


Consider Volosinov for example. His work remained virtually forgotten 
for fifty years (he was writing in the late twenties and there are many who 
believe that he was only ever a pen-name of Bakhtin). Deeply influenced 
by the new school of structural linguistics and accepting the analysis of 
language as analysis of a system of signs, Volosinov nevertheless insisted 
that language is at once a system of signs and a sortally prodwed system of 
signs. He further argued that verbal signs are always ‘multi-accentual’. 
He could thus reject those conceptions of a ‘system’ that were being 
offered by structural linguistics—as well as by psychoanalysis—in which 
certain rules of the system produced meanings and forms. For in real 
social and historical life there is constant systematic production and yet 
this is also a constantly open production. It is then possible to place 
‘literariness’ within the open potential of a language, which is both 
generally and specifically available. 


This is a decisive break with earlier formalism. While emphasizing what 
the formalists indicated as distinctive about literary language, it does not 
restrict linguistic generation and regeneration to works of literature. The 
process of language itself is a continual possibility of shift and change and 
Inittation of meanings and this range of possibility is embedded ın the 
‘rules’ of both the linguistic and the social system. The work of Bakhtin 
himself, especially in his study of Rabelais, had indicated the beginning of 
a certain new kind of literariness—and thus an A:storsea/ literariness—by 
observing the interaction and the creative surpassing both of modes of 
folk literature, which had traditionally been present, and of the polite 
literature which had come down within a more limited and conservative 
social tradition. It was precisely in the interaction of those received and 
different traditions that a new indication of what it was to be literary was 
formed. 


All this is very different from the early formalists with their more local 
stress on whet makes language literary, such as the local use of ‘devices’, 
It is an historical indication of how specific kinds of literariness come into 
social practice. There is then Mukarovsky, who perhaps is the most 
serious reviser of the original formalist positions; indeed his work points 
towards some of the later most incongruent and incompatible kinds of 
analysis. Mukarovsky argued devastatingly (although in the end not quite 
carrying the argument through) that sesthetic quality is not or even 
primarily produced sithie a work of art. He thus moved away from 
aesthetic formalism, which hed looked inside the work for indications 
that ıt was literary or was intended for aesthetic response. On the 
contrary, he said, the aesthetic indications, and thus the aesthetic norms 
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and aesthetic values, are themselves always socially produced. There are 
changing indications of what is and is not to be regarded as art and of 
what is and is not to be regarded as art of a certain kind. These indications 
although they bear on the internal organization of the work are always 
much more widely operative and have a history. 


Structuralism: A Long-Lost Cousin? 


Now it is very significant that from the lete fifties in the usa and in France, 
the body of work that was first translated and became influential was the 
work of the early formalists, and the later more social and historical work 
was comparatively little known until much later. This had serious effects 
on the way in which certain formalist positions were developed in literary 
analysis. The most limited (though in local terms still impressive) kind of 
formalist analysis became the dominant form which was believed to 
correspond, in literature, with what was by this time called ‘structuralist’ 
methodology in anthropology, in linguistics and in psychoanalysis. This 
is why it is still difficult to understand the relations between structuralism, 
in its full general sense, and what are often much more local literary 
positions. Yet there were of course some connections. 


One of the most common tendencies in structuralism, of notable value in 
anthropology and in linguistics, is that it refuses to interpret an event in 
its own isolated terms or in its immediate form of presentation. It seeks, 
rather, to locate an event, 2 relationship or a sign within a whole 
signifying system. Such systems are governed by their own sternal rules: 
a position initially reached as a creative solution to the problems, in the 
field, of studying languages organized by quite different notions of syntax 
from any that were available within the Indo-European tradition. Instead 
of appropriating the novel event to an already known system, the attempt 
was made to find its meaning within a specific structural system: in 
practice by the relations of this unit to other units, and then the discovery 
of the general internal rules of the specific system. 


What would such a procedure involve ın literary studies? First, there 1s 
the possibility of some direct transfer from structuralist linguistics. 
Indeed this has promoted certain refined techniques of analysis which are 
increasingly being practised, though still looked at with suspicion by the 
older literary departments. There is stylistics, for example, but much 
more important is discourse analysis, often at a certain evident distance 
from the ordinary language of literary analysis but often also command- 
ing 2 more precise vocabulary in the analysis of syntactic forms, or 1n the 
identification of the narrator or the speaker and the relation between 
speakers. Some of this passed into literary studies a number of years ago 
and is available, as one technique among others, in fairly ordinary 
procedures of literary analysis. 


More generally, however, the notion of an internal rule-governed system 
was easily applicable; indeed it was in some ways directly congruent with 
a position that had already been reached without reference to structural- 
ism within literary studies itself. Indeed when this tendency in literary 
structuralism appeared as an import from France in the sixties, I risked 
saying that it seemed strange only because it was a long-lost cousin who 
had emigrated from Cambridge in the late twenties and early thirties. 


That was not in fact its only source. Yet there is at least an indirect 
inheritance from the kind of thinking which Richards had been doing 
about the isolated internal organization of a poem. And this was espe- 
cially apparent when you looked at where the cousin had been: in North 
American New Criticism. What had happened ın Cambridge was, by 
contrast, a confused but striking association of moral and indeed norma- 
tive judgement with these techniques of isolated internal analysis. This 
was regarded elsewhere as an unfortunate impurity and a deviation from 
the only relevant discipline, which was the analysis of a specific verbal 
organization; indeed the object as in itself it really 1s, an tronic echo in this 
context. Hither way the local techniques were or could quickly become 
famuliar in literary analysis where they were directed, constitutionally and 
very respectably, to analysing the internal organization of she text, the 
poem. 


This kind of literary structuralism 1s not only congruent with the para- 

digm which I began by describing. It is the paradigm itself in its most 
influential modem form. And indeed whether it is genuinely structuralist 
is a necessary question. In its usual forms it is so obstinately local and 
technical, so little concerned with any wide or general systemic proper- 
ties, that ıt barely deserves the name. What can much more reasonably be 
called ‘structuralist’, in cultural studies, is that work which analyses 
internal organization not as an end ın itself—the acquisition of com- 
petence in reading—but as the necessary way of analysing, and thus 
distinguishing, specific or systemic forms. Thus Goldmann’s work on 
dramatic forms, and much current work on narrative forms, are attempts 
to discover the rules, the structural rules, of specific general forms of 
drama or fiction. This is very different from the more local technical 
analysis taken from linguistics. It is an application of the fundamental 
structuralist idea to problems of form which have indeed been pro- 
foundly neglected ın literary studies. In Goldmann’s case such analysis is 
at once formal and historical—there are historically changing forms. 
However, in many more centrally structuralist interventions it has been 
believed, in ways resembling much older theories of literary genres, that 
there are discoverable rules of general literary organization: of ‘Narrative’ 
as such, ‘Drama’ as such, and so on. It 1s an important kind of project, but 
typically it often unites an extremely local technicism, of internal analysis, 
with extremely broad categories—deliberately unhistorical and com- 
prised by aesthetic or psychological abstractions—as the ‘structures’ to 
which all detail relates. 


A third kind of ‘literary structuralism’ is the work influenced by the 
largely philosophical arguments of Louis Althusser. These came into 
literary analysts through his pupil Pierre Macherey and are represented in 
this country by, for example, Terry Eagleton’s Criticism and Idsology. This 
is a quite different tendency. It says: certainly society, the social order, 18 a 
tule-governed system, but above all it is a system of systems, determined 
in the last instance by the economy. Within this general determination 
each practice—such as writing—hes an important relative autonomy. 
Yet it is still a part, and must ultimately be perceived as a part, of a wider 
system to which it can not be reduced but to which it must ultimately be 
related. How in practice is this relation handled and demonstrated? It is 
through what is seen as the binding force of the whole system: ideology. 


va 


Ideology is very much more, here, than the ideas and beliefs of particular 
classes or groups. It is in effect, with only limited exceptions, the condi- 
tion of all conscious life. Thus the area to which most students of 
literature normally refer their reading and their judgement, that area 
summarized in the decisive term ‘experience’, has in fact to be seen as 
within the sphere of ideology. Indeed, experience is seen as the most 
common form of ideology. It is where the deep structures of the society 
actually reproduce themselves as conscious life. Ideology is indeed so 
pervasive and so impenetrable, in this account, that you wonder who is 
ever going to be able to analyse it. But there is a precedent, after all, in the 
case of the Unconscious, with which it has certain close connections and 
analogies. There 1s an absolute unconscious, psychoanalysis says, but 
there are also discoverable techniques of penetration and understanding. 
In the case of Althusser, the leading technique of penetration is theory. 
Only theory can fully escape ideology. But there is also, in the case of 
literature, a relatively privileged situation. Literature is not just a carrier 
of ideology, as ın most forms of reflection theory. It is inescapably 
ideological, but its specific relative autonomy is that it is a form of 
writing, a form of practice, in which ideology both exists and 1s or can be 
internally distanced and questioned. Thus the value of literature is 
precisely that it is one of the areas where the grip of ideology is or can be 
loosened, because although it cannot escape ideological construction, the 
point about its literariness is that it is a continual questioning of it 
internally. So you get readings which are very similar to certain recent 
semiotic readings, where you construct a text and a subtext, where you 
can say ‘this 1s what is reproduced from the ideology’; but also, ‘this is 
what is incongruously happening in the text which undermines or ques- 
tions or in certain cases entirely subverts it.’ This method has been used in 
very detailed and interesting analysis. 


Semiotics and Deconstruction 


Then, finally, there is a tendency which undoubtedly has a relation to 
structuralism, certainly to structural linguistics, yet which—validly in my 
opinion—denies that it is a structuralism. This is what is now called 
semiotics. Semiotics in general is, without doubt, a pure natural child of 
structuralism. It is a science of signs and a science of systems of signs (not 
confined to language). Meanings are construed not by their apparent 
content but by their relations within a general system of signification. In 
recent semiotics, this kind of analysis has been rigorously extended to 
advertising, to film, to photo-journalism and in the case of Barthes to 
fashion. If you have this fundamental procedure of reading a system of 
signs—of which the meanings do not simply disclose themselves, but 
have to be constructed by understanding their place in a system which is 
never itself disclosed, which indeed always.has to be read—then you have 
something which although it begins within structuralism can become in 
some of its later work separable from it. Thus instead of seeing literary 
works as produced by the system of signs, which has been the central 
emphasis of the most orthodox structuralism, this later semiotics has on 
‘the contrary emphasized that productive systems have themselves always 
to be constituted and reconstituted, and that because of this there is a 
perpetual battle about the fixed character of the sign and about the 
systems which we ordinarily bring to production and interpretation. One 
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effect of this shift is a new sense of ‘deconstruction’: not the technical 
analysis of an internal organization to show where all the parts, the 
components, have come from, but 2 much more open and active process 
which is continually taking examples apart, as a way of taking their systemi 
apart. It is clearly in this sense a much more explosive tendency than any 
of the other tendencies within structuralism. It is not simply demonstrat- 
ing the operation of systematic rules in ways which can settle down as 
competences within the paradigm. On the contrary, whether it is analys- 
ing literature or television or physical representation, it is looking not for 
the academically explanatory system, but for the system as a mode of 
formation, which as it becomes visible can be put into question or quite 
practically rejected. In that sense the whole impulse of this radical 
senuotics 1s very different from the structuralist version of production 
and reproduction which has been much more widely influentiat—and 
more welcome and at home—in literary studies. 


I now want to say that in recent years there has been an observable 
moving together of two positions which started a long way apart. I can 
perhaps best illustrate this in my own case. Much of the literary work I 
have done, with I think two or three exceptions, can be read as compatible 
with what I called at the beginning the dominant literary paradigm. That 
18 to say, itis work which may be approaching the analysis and judgement 
of literature with an exceptionally strong consciousness of the social 
determinants upon it, but the centre of literary attention is still there, and 
the procedures are judgement, explanation, verification in terms of his- 
torical explanation, and so on. One work, however, of which this cannot 
be true is The Coxatry and the City, which is in fact very near that very first 
Marxist position I described, because it sets out to identify certain 
characteristic forms of wnting about the country and the city, and then 
insists on placing them not only in their historical background—which is 
within the paradigm—but within an active, conflicting historical process, 
in which the very forms are created by social relations which are some- 
times evident and sometimes occluded. So that is in any reading a break. 


But of course there had been other work, going back especially to Ths 
Long Bevolution, which had not been perceived as within literary studies at 
all but which can now evidently be seen as a shift of emphasis which 
would end by rejecting the dominant paradigm. I mean especially the 
work on the social history of English writers, the social history of 
dramatic forms, the growth of standard English, and also the new 
positions on what is necessary in the analysis of culture. A further shift 
was apparent in the work on communications, on television, on technolo- 
gies and cultural forms, and on the sociology of culture, although these 
were typically again seen as a separate interest outside English or literary 
studies. Now all this came together for me around 1970 and from that 
time I developed a more explicit theoretical position which I eventually 
described in Marxism and Literature as ‘cultural materialism’. This is of 
course outside the paradigm altogether, but it is not the case that it has 
moved away from the ultimate common concern, the works about which 
knowledge is to be gained. It has moved much wider than literature in its 
paradigmatic sense but it still centrally includes these major forms of 
woting, which are now being read, along with other writing, in a 
different perspective. Cultural materialism 1s the analysis of all forms of 
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signification, including quite centrally writing, within the actual means 
and conditions of their production. 


Cultural Materialism and Post-Structuralism 


It was here, perhaps to our mutual surprise, that my work found new 
points of contact with certain work in more recent semiotics. There were 
still radical differences, especially in their reliance on structural linguistics 
and psychoanalysis, in particular forms; but I remember saying that a 
fully historical semiotics would be very much the same thing as cultural 
materialism, and I was glad to see certain tendencies in this direction, as 
distinct from some of the narrower structuralist displacements of history. 
I could see also that some of the simpler positions of early structural 
linguistics could be modified by new emphases on the social and historical 
productions of signifying systems, as in Volosinov and the social forma- 
lists. There remained the problem of the bearings of psychoanalysis, 
where there were still radical differences, but on the other hand I knew 
that Marxism had been generally weak in this area of the problems of 
subjectivity, and there might now be a radical new dimension of enquiry, 
testing evidence and propositions in this area which is so evidently 
important in the production of meanings and values. Thus in practice two 
different kinds of work were now in touch with each other and were 
developing in some cases very constructively. Perhaps we were so in- 
volved in this in Cambridge that we forgot that while we pushed on in 
these ways the older paradigm was still there and was still institutionally 
powerful, though the anomalies by this time were quite evidently disor- 
ganizing it even at the most practical levels. Some new work was being 
included to cover the anomalies, but the result was then incoherent from 
most points of view. 


So I come back at last to my original argument. Most actual Marxist and 
structuralist tendencies are and have been, however locally unfamiliar or 
crudely identifiable as strange and partisan, compatible or even congruent 
in a broad sense with the orthodox paradigm, especially in its practically 
loosened and eclectically incoherent form. Certain others, however, are 
not; and most specifically that first position in Marxism, which instead of 
privileging a generalized Literature as an independent source of values 
insists on relating the actual variety of literature to historical processes ın 
which fundamental cosfficts had necessarily occurred and were still occur- 
ring. That was the sense and the challenge of The Country and the City. The 
other positions that are not compatible with the paradigm and its profes- 
sional organization are cultural materialism and radical semiotics. For 
these necessarily include the paradigm itself as a matter for analysis, rather 
than as a governing definition of the object of knowledge. 


It is necessary to insist on these distinctions. What their institutional 
consequences may be it is much too early to say. In some other uni- 
versities and in some of the new higher education institutions the shift 
from the old paradigm has already ın whole or in part occurred. Yet it still 
matters very much what happens in the older, more established institu- 
tions. In Cambridge especially we have to ask a hard question: can 
radically different work still be carried on under a single heading or 
department when there is not just diversity of approach but more serious 
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and fundamental differences about the object of knowledge (despite 
overlapping of the actual material of study)? Or must there be some wider 
reorganization of the received divisions of the humanities, the human 
sciences, into newly defined and newly collaborative arrangements? This 
is what now must be faced in what is also, for other reasons, a frozen— 
indeed a pinched—climate. All that we can be certain that we can and 
must do is to clarify, very openly, the major underlying intellectual issues. 


<_ 
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SCANNET ` 


Solihull: Death of a Gar Factory Raghib Ahsan 


Nationally and internationally the motor industry has been catastrophi- 
cally affected by the present recession.* There have been massive layoffs, 
plant closures and redundancies with little resistance by the workforce. In 
Britain in the late sixties and early seventies, the workers at British 
Leyland were considered very militant and their wages were well above 
the national average. But in the last three years they have seen their pay 
packet fall below average while their powerful shop stewards movement 
has suffered a series of major setbacks. In the same period 57,000 jobs 
have been lost without effective resistance and Michael Edwardes, 
chairman of British Leyland, has recently announced that 1,000 jobs per 
month will be axed for the next two years. Indeed, Edwardes has warned 
that if BL is not at least breaking even by 1983—84 he will simply shut it 
down. At the same time the Tories have been keen to advertise 
Edwardes’s style of management as the epitome of the proper way to take 
in hand the restructuring of British capitalism. Other leading ux 
employers like Gxn, Allied Breweries and Lucas have already adopted 
similar strategies of using closures and mass redundancies to ‘thin out’ the 
workforce (especially the militants) while intimidating the survivors into 
quiescence and higher productivity. 


The Edwardes Plan originated as a response to the failure of previous 
efforts at imposing job rationalization and speed-up upon the tradi- 
tionally militant Leyland workforce. Back in 1970 BL management had 
abolished the piece-work system and introduced ‘Measured Day Work’ 
(ow). Although long struggles at Cowley (Oxford) and Jaguar 
(Coventry) against its introduction were defeated, wow did not yield the 
expected increases in productivity nor could it make any headway in 
weakening the shopfloor power of the shop stewards movement. On the 
contrary, in innumerable battles over the implementation of mow the 
shop stewards strengthened their power. Thus in 1976 the company was 
forced to resort to new tactics. First the Ryder Report proposed the 
establishment of ‘Participation Committees’ with the aim of integrating 
the shop stewards movement. But when the shop stewards showed no 
sign of being easily integrated or of becoming watchdogs for the 
management, the cerrot was replaced by the stick. At the end of 1977 
Michael Edwardes was appointed chairman with a carte blanche to 
restructure the company and to break the power of the shop stewards. In 
his first few months he ordered 25,000 redundancies, abolished the 
Participation Committees and cleared the decks for an open confron- 
tation with the shop stewards movement. 


The results of this still unfolding and bitterly contested confrontation 
have included even more massive layoffs than ever considered possible, 
the closure of some of the most modem car works in Britain, and 2 major 





* With thanks to Alb Holt for her assistance. 


crisis for the shop stewards movement and trade unions. The notes that 
follow are based on first-hand observations of the struggle against the 
Edwardes Plan at BL Rover Solihull where I have been working since 
1976. The long battle which led to the defeat of the Solihull workers (the 
plant is slated for final closure in 1982) 1s all the more indicative of the 
general struggle within BL, since it was Solihull which was chosen for 
study in the late sixties when the Department of Employment decided to 
investigate the high levels of disputes in the car industry. 


The First Blow 


In late spring 1979 Edwardes announced that 25,000 jobs were to be 
eliminated in BL. At the end of June rumours began to fly about the 
closure of Line 3 at Solihull. Then, before the summer holidays, the 
company informed the Castle Bromwich body plant about a cut in the 
production of Rover SD1 saloon cars. SD1 workers at the Solihull plant 
had still not been informed. However, the rumours were confirmed when 
the company arranged a meeting with the trade-union side for the 
Wednesday after the holidays. 


At the meeting, the management told the SD1 committee (the plant’s six 
full-time stewards) that production was to be cut from 1,800 to 1,200 cars 
per week. Line 3 would be closed and some off-line operations finished. 
At the same time, the company had seen a golden opportunity to impose 
its unilateral manning levels on Lines 1 and 2 as well as in the paint shop. 
The total surplus labour force would be about 1,400 direct workers, of 
which 759 would be made redundant immediately, 400 transferred to the 
Canley plant, 120 to the Land Rover and Range Rover plant, and 165 ina 
surplus group which would ultimately be made redundant. Surprisingly, 
these proposals brought a sigh of relief on the shopfloor. At least people 
knew what was going to happen. Everyone started talking about the 
redundancies, and whether or not accepting the redundancy payment was 


a good idea. 


On Thursday the SD1 shop stewards met and decided unanimously on 
recommendation from the committee to oppose the management’s 
proposals. They agreed on a five-point formula for job-sharing and a 
shorter working week with no loss of pay. In other words, a militant 
programme to fight the redundancies. After that the shop stewards 
convened their section meetings and reported back on the proceedings of 
their meeting. In most of the sections they were received coldly or even 
laughed at. From the talk on the tracks after these meetings, it soon 
became clear that many workers were keen to take redundancies. 


A mass meeting was called for the following Tuesday morning and the 
SD1 committee distributed 2 leaflet containing the stewards’ recommen- 
dations. From Thursday onwards, there were groups of people all over 
the SD: plant talking about redundancies. Although on most issues there 
are no organized campaigns, it is in these types of discussions that people 
harden their views. The track has stopped. A few mates have gathered to 
pass the time. Jim says, ‘I’m going to have one (i.e. redundancy). I’m fed 
up with this place and I’m knackered. It gets you down. The management 
is always on your back. This place hes no future’... . and so it goes on. 


No wonder that on Tuesday the mass meeting voted against the 
five-point recommendation even though no one had spoken against it. 
The vote was only 55 to 45 but many had voted for the recommendation 
so as not to be labelled anti-union. However, on a second vote to oppose 
compulsory redundancies and unilateral manning levels, the meeting was 
unanimous. As the workers retumed to their sections, the foremen 
handed out sheets for new manning levels. In the next two to three days, 
the company distributed redundancy forms. There was such a rush to fill 
them that they ran out of forms. The number of people applying was 
amazing; in one section 28 out of 35, in another 30 out of 32. According to 
one estimate about 2,000 out of a workforce of under 4,000 applied. Over 
the next two weeks people were waiting anxiously for the company to 
start interviewing. In the meantime, a leaflet was put out by the shop 
stewards committee explaining how redundancy money would be 
worked out. The committee was hoping that on finding out the terms, 
which were far from generous, workers would change their minds. Very 
few did. 


Life on the Track 


There is no feeling of pride in being a car worker and especially a Leyland 
worker. Due to automation, most of the track jobs can be leamed ina 
matter of hours and then it is the same screws and nuts every two or three 
minutes for eight hours every day and five days a week. Moreover 
continual speed-up has gone hand-in-hand with layoffs and redundancies. 
Management and the union leadership have played on the workers’ fears 
of redundancy to force increasingly exhausting changes of tempo on the 
tracks. At the SD1 plant, for example, productivity has increased 50% 
since summer of 1979 when the cutbacks were first announced. But the 
workers’ greater efforts seem only to accelerate the pace of redundancies. 
Even Ths Times (17 May 1981) has recognized that ‘for many in BL, the 
reward for greater effort has merely been to work themselves out of a job 


more quickly.’ 


Workers often sey, ‘you can’t beat the track’. But all the same they try to 
‘work back’—that is, they work faster so that there are several cars 
finished ahead and they can take a rest. But in those spare moments freed 
for sitting and resting, going to the toilet or to the vending machine, you 
never really relax because you keep on thinking about the cars moving 
down the track and whether you need to get back to the station. Then 
there is the system of slip breaks. The track does not stop all day except 
during lunch time. Workers are released at staggered intervals for two 
fifteen-minute breaks in the morning and for a twenty-minute break in 
the afternoon. As a result workers never have a chance to sit and chat 
together. Finally all these tensions, frustrations and anxieties spill over 
into social and family life outside the factory. People find it more difficult 
to sleep at night, which leads to even more fatigue. As Kevin put it, ‘I 
have worked in other industries for a long time. I never felt so tired. Here, 
even if you don’t do anything all day, still I am dead tired and as soon as I 
reach home, I fall asleep on the settee.’ 


No wonder workers are glad to escape from the track and only regret the 
friends that they leave behind. This may explain the seeming paradox of 


why, although the shop stewards committee had voted unanimously to 
fight the management’s proposals, a large number of stewards took 
redundancies or applied for transfers. Some of them were left-wingers. 
Nick was a shop steward who voted against the redundancies. He was 
closely involved with the Militant group and used to read Socialist 
Challeage as well. He said, ‘I’ve been with this company for a few years. 
T’ve the chance of another job and two-and-a-half grand. As for politics, 
it’s not going to pay my mortgage.’ There was a very high tum-over of 
shop stewards on the tracks. They were squeezed by the shopfloor rank 
and file on one hand and by management and the SD1 committee on the 
other. This often led to frustration and resignations. Jack was another 
progressive shop steward, an Irishman. In 1974 after the Birmingham 
pub bombing, the shopfloor had refused to speak to him and he’d shown 
them two fingers. Now he said, Tve been working for BL for ten years. As 
you know, I’ve always fought for the shopfloor against the committee, 
but we can’t get anywhere, There’s not much left. I’ve got good money— 
about two grand. Pll try to get 2 job with my brother-in-law as an 
industrial cleaner.’ 


Weeding out the Militants 


No less than two-thirds of the track stewards and at least a third of the 
committee members eventually volunteered for redundancy. How many 
applied for it we will never know. In some cases, frustration and money 
were the only motives; there was no hope of a job. Pete was an official of 
the SDr shop stewards committee. He was in his late forties or early 
fifties. He said, ‘I’ve got to go for an operation. If] finish, PI collect £500 
now and can look for a job when I come out of the hospital.’ Ron had 
been with the company for seven years and was a long-time steward. He 
was the sort of guy who would always fight hard for the members. He was 
not called for an interview in the first few days. He became anxious and 
had a go at the senior foreman. Finally his turn came. He collected about 
£1,500. He said he’d try to get the tenancy of a pub, but he’d already been 
trying to do that for the last two years. And so it went. 


As there was no agreement about the procedure for redundancies, the 
management was quick to pick on the most militant workers, and in any 
case, they often were the first to apply. Tom had led some strikes in the 
late sixties, but then he had 2 nervous breakdown which resulted in a 
brain operation. It was a joke that Tom worked only twenty weeks per 
year. The personnel manager had asked him to finish, and he’d refused. 
Then they'd tried to transfer him and failed. Now he applied for 
redundancy but his name did not come up. He went to see the senior 
foreman and said, “The personnel want me to finish. I’m prepared to 
finish. But if you don’t give me a redundancy now Ill never go.’ Tom got 
his call. He collected £500 and no hope of a job. Bob was another who 
would always vote for the stoppage and wouldn’t give anything easily to 
the foreman. He has about £500 and said he hoped to go fora bricklayer’s 
training in October. Dave was militant. When he collected his money, he 
said, “There are stacker truck jobs at Birmingham Airport, PI be able to 
get one.” 


Some of the two hundred black and five hundred women workers did 


apply for redundancy, but proportionately far fewer. Many of those who 
did not were afraid they would be first in the line for compulsory 
redundancy. Khan had applied and was called for interview, but when he 
found out his payment was just under £700 he tumed it down. That 
afternoon he expressed his fears, ‘My senior foreman has said that the 
superintendent will be picking out the people for redundancies. I am the 
only black in my group. He’ll definitely pick on me. I’ve been to see the 
committee. They were playing cards and said that they didn’t know 
anything. My shop steward says if they don’t know how am I supposed to 
know.’ Later on he was told that he need not worry. 


On Thursday lunch-time, the pubs around Solihull were full. It was an 
atmosphere like Christmas, only a bit sadder. People were sitting and 
talking about how they beat the foreman on different occasions. At half 
past four, those who were staying were shaking hands with those who 
were leaving. One of the guys hit the foreman and lost his redundancy 


pay. 
The Management Offensive 


It 1s part of the management strategy to follow lay-offs and redundancies 
with speed-ups. At the end of August after this round of redundancies, 
they tried to push through unilateral manning levels on some jobs and in 
some areas of the plant. The shop stewards fought back by calling an 
unofficial strike, but after three weeks it ended in defeat and productivity 
went up by 25%. Not long afterwards, Michael Edwardes outlined his 
plan for more redundancies and won the backing of the Confederation of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions. The management presented its 
policy as the only realistic one in the face of shrinking markets. Section 
meetings of the workforce were held by the foremen to canvass for a ‘yes’ 
vote, leaflets were produced by the management, and the press lobbied ın 
favour of the plan. As a result, the ballot of the total workforce produced 
an 87% ‘yes’ vote. The Transport and General Workers opposed the 
plan. They did publish a leaflet but it was available only the day before the 
ballot. In this confusion, the shop stewards found it very hard to 
campaign for a ‘no’ vote. 


It was to enforce this new style of management that the company decided 
to sack Derek Robinson, Chairman of the Leyland Combine Committee 
of Joint Shop Stewards! who had written 2 pamphlet opposing the 
Edwardes Plan. As a result of his dismissal many workers read the 
pamphlet and there were stoppages throughout Leyland ın support of his 
re-instatement. Solihull plant was out for half a day. But on the tracks, the 
workers view was, ‘It is bad that Derek Robinson has been sacked, but 
they won’t win it.’ So the management was already having some success 
in putting across its tough image. 


Most of the workers at Solihull did not know much about the Combine 





1 The Combine Committee 1s made up of delegates drawn from all ax plants and each 
represents joo workers The delegates are all shop stewards—generally senior stewards— 
and are elected at shop stewards meetings. The Combine 1s an attempt to link up the shop 
stewards movement throughout Leyland to coordinate the shopfloor struggle. Neither the 
company nor the unions have so far recognired ıt 


Committee. They would only hear about it through the press who always 
portrayed it as a militant monster that has nothing to do with the 
shopfloor. Moreover as part of this offensive the management had already 
tabled a ‘92 page document’ in response to the unions claim for a 20% 
wage rise from 1 November 1979. This document was dubbed the ‘slaves’ 
charter’ and was later to be used to weaken the shop stewards movement 
considerably as well as copied by other leading employers. 


At about this time the attendance at the shop stewards meetings started to 
decline. After long drawn-out negotiations with the management on the 
1979 pay claim the unions recommended to their members to reject the 
outcome of the talks and organized a ballot for industrial action. Every 
worker was handed a leaflet with their pay-packet explaining the 
company’s case. In some plants where the shop stewards tried to organize 
mass meetings to explain their case, they were threatened with the sack. 
At Solihull where the stewards went ahead with the mass meeting, only 
joo workers turned up out of over 2500. 


Although the workforce throughout Leyland voted by a big majority to 
support industrial action, the Leyland Cars Joint Negotiating Committee 
(LCJNC)? continued the negotiations and the management used the delay 
to underline their toughness in contrast to the union leadership’s 
incapability. In line with this strategy the company decided to implement 
the terms of the ‘92 page document’ from 9 April 1980. The AuEw was 
urging its members to accept the terms while Grenville Hawley, national 
secretary of the Transport Union’s automotive group, was in favour of 
backing those workers who refused to accept the document and wanted 
to strike. At Solihull, the Land Rover and Range Rover workers walked 
out immediately. The SD1 workers initially decided to stay at work, but 
walked out when the rewu officially backed the strike. 


The management went on the offensive by threatening to sack the 
workers on strike. This was the same tactic which they hed used against 
the toolmakers strikes in the past and were to use more frequently in 
future. Within a week, Moss Evans of rewu had surrendered, thus 
boosting the prestige of the Edwardes style of management. ‘Moss went 
in like a lion and came out as a lamb’, was the comment on the picket line. 
A few branches of rewu censured him but they had no effect. The defeat 
of the strike weakened the shop stewards movement while training the 
plant and line management in the new ‘hard line’ of the Edwardes regime. 


Decline of the Shop Stewards Movement 


Immediately after the April strike the shop steward’s committee split up 
into SD1 and Land Rover-Range Rover. This was the structure which the 





T The nı plants were formerly divided into 246 separate bargaining units in relation to the 
man terms and conditions of the hourly paid employees. In line with the 1975 Ryder Report 
the company moved to a more centralnoed bargaining structure. The fall-ume union 
officials established Leyland Cars Jount Negotanng Committee to deal with the 
management on 2 centralived basis. It consist of 27 members from every plant and all the 
unions im the cars divisson. Every attempt by the rank and file to democratically monitor the 
actions of the full-time officials stung on the committee has proven unsuccessful, and it hes 
largely become a vehicle for union and management collaboration to implement the 
Edwardes Plan. 


management favoured. In SD1 the left was wiped out in the elections the 
following month for senior stewards and convenor. It was a joke that 
they were handpicked by the management. At the same time, attendance 
at the shop stewards meetings had declined to under 50 out of about 150. 
The Combine Committee met only once. At a recent meeting of 
Longbridge stewards, there were less than zoo out of 650. The 
management did not even allow the Longbridge convenor to attend some 
of the union meetings. 


After May shop stewards meetings at the SD1 became very infrequent. 
Initially the convenor and the shop stewards committee would avoid 
normal meetings by calling only emergency sessions, or, if a normal 
meeting was called, the convenor would use some excuse not to attend. 
There was hardly any debate, and if a controversial issue did come up, it 
would be the same two or three shop stewards arguing. Through the 
continuous wave of redundancies, a very large number of organizing 
militants have left Leyland, fatally weakening the shop stewards 
movements. At SD1, a year ago, section meetings were very frequent, 
once a week. There were even jokes about some sections holding six 
mectings a day. These meetings were important where the militants were 
organized. It is now very rare now for these meetings to take place. 


There is no doubt that the shopfloor has suffered a set-back. Fewer 
workers stand up to the foreman or agitate for militant action. This shift 
in the balance of power on the shopfloor has also had a direct effect on the 
working conditions. For example, in previous years on the last day before 
the Christmas break it was very difficult for the management to run the 
track in the morning, never mind the afternoon. But this year, the track 
went on running right through to 4:30 p.m., just like a normal day. Then, 
in the old days, the track workers would clock ın their friends to cover for 
them 1f they were late. Sometimes the person would not turn up at all. 
This would disturb work in the section creating problems for the 
foreman and a chance for some of the workers to rest. Nowadays the 
workers only clock in those who are there. 


After the imposition of the ‘92 page document’ in April 1980, the 
speed-ups were apparent. In March 1980, line 3 started the production of 
TR7 and everyone was saying that the times were tight, in other words 
more work with less people. One guy broke down 1n tears because he 
could not keep up with the job; a woman collapsed on the track. Hardly 
any shop stewards were elected. From May 1980 to January 1981 the 
workers at the SDr plant were on short-time. In August, the company 
decided to observe every job and then re-study it. The shop stewards 
committee decided to oppose the move but could not organize any 
resistance even though everyone agreed that the time would be tight. 


In September 1980 the management wanted to transfer the spare labour 
to the Longbridge plant. On recommendation from the shop stewards, 
there was a half-hour stoppage and 97% support for opposing the 
management’s plan. The company retreated. Again, there were lengthy 
talks for the 1980 pay review. Despite a two-to-one vote for industrial 
action, the trade-union leadership crumbled in front of a threat of closure. 
Edwardes was able to enforce his style of management and consolidate ıt. 
The press gloated, ‘Edwardes has won again.’ 


The company sew its golden opportunity to push for compulsory 
redundancies. But now unemployment was above the national average in 
the West Midlands (over 10%) and workers were reluctant to volunteer. 
At SD1, there was a stoppage of one hour and the mass meeting voted to 
oppose the compulsory redundancies by occupying the plant. In the 
folowing weeks the company put pressure on the workers to volunteer 
for the redundancies, but without any success. Then on 5 January, new 
speed-ups of 25% were announced. Soon there was a queue for 
redundancies. 


There was 2 stoppage throughout the SDr plant to oppose the speed-ups. 
Drawing on past experience, the shop stewards called a sit-in and then 
recommended to the mass meeting to occupy the plant. But the convenor 
exploited the worker’s fear of tough management and threat of closure, 
and persuaded the workers to go back to work. Within a few weeks, the 
company was demanding a 25% increase in the trimshop. Their 
ultimatum was ‘accept it or we will shut your shop’. The workers agreed 
to the speed-up by 106 to 72. Harold from the trmshop said, ‘It was 
outright blackmail, that is all it was. But everyone thought we can’t do 
much.’ A few days later, one of his mates explained, “The times are so 
tight now that there are many of us waiting for the next round of 
redundancies.’ 


Beginning of the End 


Last May Edwardes announced that 8,000 jobs would soon be lost in 
Leyland cars. On Monday May 11 there were fears at work that SD1 
might shut. However, some of the workers were reluctant to face up to 
this and reassured themselves that because the plant was only five years 
old it would be spared, and Jaguar in Coventry would be shut instead. 
Management’s decision was due to be announced to the trade unions on 
Tuesday at a meeting in Oxford. Groups of people anxiously gathered 
around the radio every hour to listen to news bulletins. However, their 
fears were confirmed when in the afternoon the management distributed 
a leaflet outlining their plans for the closure of SD1. Workers were 
running from one track to the other with the leaflet. Groups of people 
with grim faces were discussing the news. 


On the following day the shop stewards meeting was attended by nearly 
every steward. Since April the militants on the committee had been 
strengthened following small victories on issues of track speed and 
mobuity of labour. A resolution from the committee calling for 
‘resistance of the closure by any means necessary’ was carried by 6 to 4. 
Those who voted against it were either in favour of accepting the 
redundancies or were pessimistic about confronting the management. 
Although the mass meeting supported the resolution by the same margin, 
many workers were already saying that they did not want any industrial 
action. That afternoon the stewards committee resolved to start a long 
hard fight to win the majority to action before the redundancies began. As 
a first step it immediately imposed a £1 levy on every member and set up 
an ad-hoc committee to organize the campaign against the closure. 


Over seven weeks it produced and distributed seven or eight issues of the 


bulletin ‘Stop the Closurel’ Badges were handed out on the shopfloor and 
sold outside. Stewards took part in debate in the local media and pressure 
was put on local ws and councillors. Newspaper ents were stuck on 
the notice boards by the workers. The line of ‘save jobs, sack Edwardes’ 
was echoed nationally by AUEW’s Tass section, but the TGwu’s national 
executive voted against such 2 resolution for their biennial delegate 
conference. Meanwhile in the shopstewards meetings there were con- 
tinuous complaints about the lack of support from the union leadership. 
The shopfloor complained about the failure of the union leadership to 
respond to the company’s statements in the media about the closure. The 
ad hoc committee organized a three-hour stoppage with a demonstration 
in Solihull, but no union leader of any importance bothered to attend 
despite strenuous efforts to involve them. 


A final meeting between the unions and the management was to take 
place on July 6. In the week before, the company fired its first shot by 
informing the shop stewards committee of its intention to move some 
machinery to Cowley during the two-week annual holiday. In the same 
week the shop stewards organized a lobby of the national committee of 
the automotive section of the rewu as well as its biennial delegate 
conference to win their support. Although the former supported SD1 in 
their efforts, the workers at the plant still wanted to know why there were 
no top level statements in the press. The latter agreed to support any 
section of workers resisting closure. 


As 2 response to the company’s threat of removing the machinery, the 
shop stewards committee decided to ban overtime, which would have 
jeopardized the company’s planned rundown, and to organize industrial 
action if the company went ahead. A mass meeting was called to give 
backing to these proposals. On the moming of the meeting the 
management asked the committee to change its recommendation to the 
membership, but they refused. A shop stewards meeting was called an 
hour before the big meeting. The management used that opportunity to 
mform every shopfloor worker that if they voted for the shop stewards’ 
recommendation, they would lose their extra redundancy money. Despite 
the shop stewards’ confidence that they would win, the mass meeting 
voted by about 60 to 40 against the recommendation although there was 


no speaker against it. 


It was taken by many, including the management, as an indication that the 
company’s plan would be accepted. Section meetings were organized to 
canvass backing for the union negotiators at the national ‘final meeting’ 
with management. In the days that followed, however, the shop stewards 
were forced to recognize that the workers would not do anything to 
jeopardize their extra money. Thus it was not surprising that on July 8 the 
mass meeting voted by 3 to 2 to accept the redundancies. 


Why had the fightback failed? In the first place the campaign was too 
little, too late. There was not enough time left to develop 2 new layer of 
shop stewards and shopfloor militants to make up for those who had left 
over the past two years through voluntary redundancies. Secondly it is 
highly significant that the biggest vote against the fightback came from 
the track workers, traditionally the most militant workers ın the plant. 


The failure of the unions to resist speed-up and the deterioration of 
working conditions had sapped the morale of many track workers. Faced 
with the risk of losing their redundancy money (approximately £2200 for 
the average track worker) and alienated by inhuman jobs, they weren’t 
willing to gamble on a protracted struggle—especially when support 
from the union leadership was grudging and ineffective. Indeed one of 
the deepest sources of worker demoralization and cynicism has been the 
experience of living with one trade-union sell-out after another for the 
past few years. The collaboration of the union leaderships with the 
Edwardes Plan has been an immense fetter on the combativity of the 
workforce, Many Leyland workers understand that the only way forward 
is with a plan of struggle that incorporates the use of sit-ins, occupations 
and other mass actions. But the coordination of these actions requires the 
profound solidarity of all car workers as well as the support of the broader 
labour movement. The shop stewards movement ın the car plants must 
regroup to fight the management at all levels and to struggle to transform 
the leadership of the unions. There is not much time left. 
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Susan Buck-Morss 


Walter Benjamin— 
Revolutionary Writer (II 


Adorno was suspicious of Benjamin’s notion of a collective dream: ‘For who is 
the subject of the dream?’ he wrote to Benjamin in 1935, referring to the 
Arcades exposé, where in place of the individual subject of bourgeoi: 
psychology, ‘the collective consciousness is invoked, but I fear that in it 
present form it cannot be distinguished from Jung’s conception’.*** Adornc 
claimed that Benjamin seemed to presume that present dream-consciousnes: 
could exist outside of capitalist society, rather than being the distorted product 
of it,!4? and he argued that such a position was not compatible with Marxism 
‘It should be clear and sufficient warning that in a dreaming collective nc 
differences remain between classes.’ t4? Adorno’s reservations concerning the 
exposé were not without reason, but Benjamin’s other writings indicate tha 
Adorno was misreading his intent. The dialectical images were clearly no: 
eternal archetypes, but socially specific constellations, inherited historically 
rather than biologically—and not via a linear genealogy. Benjamin comparec 
their appearance in consciousness to Proust’s involuntary memory: ‘By 


contracting into an instant—into a dialectical image—it enters the 
involuntary memory of mankind. The dialectical image 1s to be defined as 
. the involuntary memory of humanity.’!4* Whereas voluntary memory 
recalled events in sequential arrangement, the historical space of 
involuntary memory was ‘disorder.’'** The image suddenly established 
itself ‘at 2 moment of danger,’ both for the object and the subject. 
Moreover, “This subject is by no means a transcendental subject, but the 
struggling, oppressed class in its most extreme situation. Historical 
knowledge exists for it alone, and only in he historical moment.’!46 


Il. Collective Dreams, Class Differences 


Benjamin was not blind to the class differences with regard to the 
‘collective’ dream. (As I have tried to demonstrate, the arcades were full 
of class contrast.) In his own recollections Benjamin quite frankly 
admutted that the Berlin which revealed itself to him was determined by 
his class origin: ‘I never slept on the street in Berlin. I saw sunset and 
dawn, but between the two I found myself a shelter. Only those for whom 
poverty or vice turns the city into a landscape in which they stray from 
dark till sunrise know it in a way denied to me. I always found quarters, 
even though sometimes tardy and also unknown ones that I did not 
revisit and where I was not alone. If I paused thus late in a doorway, my 
legs had become entangled in the ribbons of the street, and it was not the 
cleanest of hands that freed me.’!*” What Benjamin knew of manual labor 
as a child was limited to his aunt’s glass rhombus of a mine ‘in which little 
men pushed wheelbarrows, laboured with pickaxes... 2148 He con- 
fessed his ‘stubborn refusal to form a united front, be it even with my own 
mother’;'* and he considered solitude ‘the only fit state of man’.+°° Yet 
despite his upper-bourgeois class background, after his exile to Paris in 
1933 Benjamin had to deal constantly with financial insecurity. His letters 
are full of references to it and to the anxiety it caused him, which affected 
his work. To supplement his stipend from the Institute which he feared 
(unnecessarily) would be discontinued, he produced for the market—for 
newspaper feuilletons and literary journals—in order to earn 2 livelihood. 
As a writer, then, Benjamin could count himself among those intellec- 
tuals about whom he commented: ‘Inevitably, one day many of its 
members had to become aware of the commodity nature of their labour 


2151 


power. 


For Benjamin’s present-day audience, historical images of the arcades as 
both Heaven and Hell would be perceived differentially: by the 
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bourgeoisie as critical cognition of the market manipulation of their 
dreams and the eternal recurrence of desire; by intellectuals as awareness 
that social revolution represented their true objective interest. But only 
the exploited classes experienced the superimposition of the past on the 
present in a way which motivated revolutionary action, that is, with 
anger. For them, the arcades provided ‘the image of enslaved ancestors,’ 
who had produced the world in its material form but did not own it, and 
whose cultural inheritance had been usurped by the ruling class. For them 
alone, awareness of the market manipulation of dreams as a tool to keep 
them in their exploited place, evoked the motor responses of rage. Such 
illumination fostered their revolutionary ‘hatred and... spirit of 
acfa s2 


Bourgeois dreams of material and sexual gratification had been democra- 
tized without being fulfilled. As illusions they held sway over all classes. 
One could indeed cite Marx: ‘Our motto must therefore be: Reform of 
consciousness not through dogmas, but through analysing the mystical 
consciousness, the consciousness which 1s unclear to itself.... Then ıt 
will transpire that the world has long been dreaming of something that it 
can acquire if only it becomes conscious of it. It will transpire that it is not 
a matter of drawing a great dividing line between past and future, but of 
carrying out the thoughts of the past. And finally, it will transpire that 
mankind begins no m» work, but consciously accomplishes its old 
work.’!53 But if each age, in dreaming its successor, ‘compels it toward 
wakefulness,’ 134 then what would awaken the oppressed classes was the 
fact that the dream of a humanized world was the nightmare reality of 
their own lives. The total dehumanization of workers and whores was 
required to create illusory dream-symbols for the bourgeoisie. 


The Feminist Implications 


Class distinctions clearly remained in Benjamin’s concept of the collective 
dream. Nonetheless, his focus on the point of consumption rather than 
production did lead away from Marx, at least in terms of his definition of 
the revolutionary subject. Although Benjamin always referred to this 
subject as the ‘proletariat’, the terms of his analysis did not necessarily 
limit that category to factory workers. If dehumanization was defined, 
not simply in terms of alienated labor which produced surplus value, but 
of alienated subjectivity which produced symbolic value, then the class of 
the oppressed might be far broader. It might include the physically 
persecuted ethnic groups upon whom a negative symbolic value was 
imposed in order to enhance the illusory superionty of the rulers. And, 
significantly, it might include women, whose positive symbolic value as 
sexual objects was one with their devaluation as human beings. Degraded 
as commodities—increasingly, within the context of bourgeois sexual 
‘liberation’ this applied to all women and not merely prostitutes—their 
desires for material security and sexual happiness placed them in a 
position of oppressive dependency, so long as sex was the key to their 
economic survival. : 
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The relationship between the degradation of women as commodities and 
their own desire, fostered by mass marketing, for commodities that 
adorned and beautified their bodies, was not necessarily a case of victims 
willing their own oppression. To be a sex object for a man who bought 
you was (and still is) a singularly unerotc experience, whether for whores 
or for housewives (who, despite a common existential situation, were 
held apart socially by the patriarch who bought them both). In contrast, 
commodities placed 2 palpable, if illusory eroticism at the disposal of 
women buyers, who adomed their bodies, perhaps far less as a sign of 
submission to existing relationships, than as an anticipatory celebration 
of utopian ones. The dream of erotic fulfillment, denied by the sale of the 
body, was kept alive by the sale of commodities albeit in a distorted form. 
There is evidence that women first experienced department store sales asa 
libidinal release: ‘[B]y spreading out laces, ribbons, and fine haberdashery 
and fabrics of every kind ın tangled heaps... customers were given 
unbridled tactile access to goods....[E]xtemmal pressure to buy is 
replaced by the prompting of individual libido freely operating in a 
highly informal sales situation. . . . [I]t requires considerable imaginative 
effort to visualize the utterly devastating impact which pioneer sales had 
on the late nineteenth-century female public when social transactions of 
any kind were highly formalised and the extemal display of inner 
libidinousness was rigorously suppressed by polite society. 133 


It may be noted that there are elements of a feminist political 
consciousness in Benjamin’s writings. This is evident in his sensitivity to 
the significance of prostitution as a form of worker oppression in the 
nineteenth century. It appears as well in several short texts.'5 Yet he 
never drew out these feminist implications, even when his material clearly 
pointed in that direction. The most conspicuous example is an essay 
presenting a series of illustrations from novels for women domestics 
(Dueastmadchenromans), a nineteenth-century popular literary genre, with 
titles like: Lady Lucie Gulford, the Princess of Revenge, named: The Hyena of 
Paris. One of the illustrations shows a group of girls dressed for a 
fashionable garden party, shooting with small flintlocks a young man tied 
to a tree; another depicts an upper-class woman, dagger in hand, her foot 
on the back of a fallen male victim, while a woman servant with a food 
tray appears in the background. The pictures tell the story of fantasized 
retribution for sexual oppression; but Benjamin, ignoring the fact that 
these were novels for and about women, made a comment that spoke only 
to class and not sex-class, thus remaining within more conventional 
Marxian categories. Noting with surprise that in the novels collusion 
existed between maidservants and mistresses, he provided the rather lame 
explanation, given the violence of the scenes depicted, that perhaps it was 
‘because the servant classes at the time still felt solidarity with the 
bourgeoisie, and shared their most secret romantic ideals’.157 But 
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Benjamin, whose own love story was melancholy,**® came closer to a 
feminist political consciousness than many other male members of the 
tadical Left, whose active affirmation of sexuality has not been without an 
exploitative lack of regard for the inequities of power between 
themselves and the women with whom they have ‘freely’ associated. 


The Popular Front and the Arcades Project 
‘The source of historical perception lies in the histonan’s present.’159 


A recently published collection of photographs, taken by Brassa in the 
19308, provides images of the Paris Benjamin knew—the streets which he 
walked and the life of the crowd he observed there.1®° They depict a 
neighborhood street-fair which travelled about Pans, providing amuse- 
ments similar to those of the declining arcades—‘trashy attractions’: 
tableanx vivants, scanty-clad women, exotic and freak exhibitions, food 
stalls, gaudy booths.*6! Whereas in Benjamin’s Arcades project, the 
figure of the fidwexr, for whom ‘the street becomes a dwelling’,*®? was a 
central image; in the thirties unemployment created a new class of 
street-dwellers. Brassai photographed the clochards, or bums: 12,000 were 
registered in Paris as ‘sans domicile fixe.’*°° Prostitution, if regulated, was 
still legal: adjoining the premises of the Bibliothèque Nationale where 
Benjamin sat daily to do research for his Arcades project, was the 
internationally reknown Chabanais, 2 ‘house of illusion’ with lavishly 
decorated rooms with themes—Moorish, Oriental, Hindu, Pompeian— 
and a regular clientel that included the Prince of Wales.1©* More modest 
establishments (as well as corner clusters of street walkers) existed in 
many parts of the city. Political posters were affixed in great quantities to 
walls and façades, recalling the ‘tropical overgrowth’ of commercial 
reclames in the arcades era. 


Benjamin was working on the Arcades project during the period when 
the threat from the extreme right in France led to the emergence of a 
Popular Front between Socialists, Communists, and the bourgeois 
Radicals which brought Leon Blum to power in May 1936. Less than two 
weeks after this victory, however, rank-and-file workers, more radical 
than their leadership, broke party and union discipline. A wave of 
sit-down strikes began. Blum’s government, ostensibly representing 
labour, held to a policy of compromise with capitalism ın an attempt to 
restore confidence in the depressed economy. On June 7 he initiated the 
first meeting of its kind between the French Labour Confederation and 
top business management. The result was the famous ‘Matignon 
agreements,’ a program for promoting working-class reforms peacefully, 
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while allaying investors’ and employers’ fears of revolution. When these 
agreements were being negotiated and the Communist Party continued 
its support of Blum’s government, workers became more militant. The 
sit-down strikes spread from industry to public utilities and agriculture. 
In Paris the strikes hit department stores, cafes, restaurants, and hotels. 
By June 11, the officials estimated 1,165,000 strikers. They threatened to 
paralyse the economy. Trotsky announced: “The French Revolution has 
begun. ... These are not just strikes, this is zbe strike...’ But the 
movement lacked leadership. To many it appeared that the Communist 
Party had sold out to the bourgeois state. 


Sit-down strikes made capitalists particularly nervous, as the gesture of 
occupying, rather than boycotting, the workplace was an anticipatory 
signal of Revolution and workers’ control. A news photograph taken 
June 3, 1936,'°° shows Parisian workers occupying a factory as if it were 
their home. The workers, all men, are camped out on the floor, some 
playing cards, some sleeping, perhaps dreaming. Did Benjamin write 
with such a spontancously-organized, revolutionary subject in mind? If 
his 1929 essay, ‘Surrealism,’ was a lasting statement of his own political 
convictions, one would suspect so. In this essey he clearly renounced 
collaborationist politics, calling instead for ‘. . . pessimism all along the 
line. Absolutely. Mistrust in the fate of literature, mistrust in the fate of 
freedom, mistrust in the fate of European humanity, but three times 
mistrust in all reconciliation: between classes, between nations, between 
individuals.’*®7 


At the time, this was the Communist Party line as well. Benjamin praised 
the Communist, Pierre Naville, whose essay, ‘La révolution et les 
intellectuals,’ broke from the Surrealist position of intellectual indepen- 
dence from the Party. Naville rejected future-oriented politics and called 
for ‘organized pessimism’. Benjamin concurred: ‘For to organize 
pessimism means nothing other than to expel moral metaphor from 
politics and to discover 1n political action a sphere reserved one hundred 
percent for tmages.’'®® Tiedemann has noted that in Benjamin’s 
willingness to support the politics of the Soviet Union, be ‘went in part 
very far.’ 16° But this referred mainly to Soviet foreign policy, as, up until 
the Nazt-Soviet Pact of 1939, Benjamin considered the ussr the only 
hope for defeating fascism in Germany. But he was bewildered by the 
intellectual purges inside Russia,'7° and there is no evidence that he 
followed the Comintern in switching from a tactic of non-reconciliation 
to the politics of the Popular Front. In 1940, in the “Theses on the 
Philosophy of History’, be condemned explicitly what he called the left 
politicians’ ‘servile integration in an uncontrollable apparatus... 171 
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Benjamin’s Cognitive Theory 


The ‘Theses’, as the methodological introduction for the Arcades project, 
are revealing in their juxtaposition of revolutionary intellectual practice 
and the actual revolutionary act. The same language serves to describe 
them both: smashing the historical continuum; stopping the clocks which 
mark its empty time; shifting into another temporal dimension of 
‘now-time’ in which both revelation and revolution occurred; seeing the 
present as a dialectical image, in constellation with elements of the past. 
Sit-down strikes stopped bourgeois time. And the dream-consciousness 
of strikers who occupied their workplace was in the dimension of 
now-time as well. The same gesture characterized revolutionary cogni- 
tion and praxis. Was Benjamin suggesting an immediate causal connec- 
tion between altering the state of the consciousness and altering reality? 
Specifically, was his Arcades project meant to be directly agitationalP 


Although all the evidence is not in, the best guess would be that he did 
not. Direct linear causality was part of the bourgeois cognitive apparatus 
that he rejected. His own writings, even the most accessible ones, are 
incontestibly esoteric, and the published articles from the Arcades project 
are no exception. Adomo’s criticism of the 1938 Baudelaire essay and of 
the Arcades project generally was right on target: ‘... I am aware of the 
ascetic discipline which you impose on yourself to omit everywhere the 
conclusive theoretical answers to questions, and even make the questions 
themselves apparent es/y fo initiates. But I wonder whether such an 
asceticism can be sustained in the face of such a subject... is this a 
“material” which can patiently await interpretation without being 
consumed by its own aura?’!’? From the perspective of historical 
causality where the dialectic between theory and practice is seen as a 
chronological sequence of action and reflection, Benjamin’s work indeed 
appears unjustifiably self-contained and esoteric. But there exist in his 
writings the rudiments of a cognitive theory which radically diverges 
from this perspective and entails a profound reorientation of the 
theory-praxis problematic; a cognitive theory which, indeed, the urgency 
of the political situation did not allow time to develop. Nonetheless, it 
remains Benjamin’s most daring intellectual contribution (and the most 
unappreciated by his Institute colleagues). 


If Benjamin bad meant his dialectical images to be directly agitational, his 
theory would have amounted to no more than an attempt to employ the 
power of images, in a mode akin to the new advertising industry, to 
promote revolution by manipulating the consciousness of the proletariat. 
There were times, particularly in the artwork essay, when Adorno 
suspected him of doing just that.17* But if we take Benjamin’s suggestion 
at this point that ‘method is a digression,’ !74 we may arrive at a more 
correct appreciation. Benjamin’s cognitive theory was based on his own 
experience. It was not Marxism that convinced him of its validity. In 1931 
he cautioned against ‘...secing me as an advocate of dialectical 
materialism as 2 dogma, but instead as an investigator of reality, to whom 
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the attttuds of the materialist appears more scientific and humane in all 
things that move before us, than that of the idealist.’175 


His cognitive convictions were constant: there was remarkably little 
change in his intellectual intuitions between his pre-Marxist and 
post-Marmst periods (the turning-point was in the late twenties). He 

_ wrote to Scholem in 1934: ‘.. . that my communism the least of all forms 
and modes of expression approaches that of a credo—that it—at the price 
of orthodoxy—is nothing, but the expression of certain experiences 
which I have made in my thinking and in my existence.’!7° He was fully 
aware of the fact that his early study, The Origin of German Tragic Drama, 
expressed in metaphysical language a philosophy which, if not material- 
ist, was already dialectical, and thus a precursor to his later work.!77 In 
fact many of the characteristics of the theory of dialectical images appear 
in that book as a theory of ideas: They were the present ‘objective 
1oterpretation of [historical] phenomens—or rather their elements,’ 
when the latter were seen as ‘points in a constellation.’ !78 But before this 
leads to a totally un-Benjaminian discussion of whether it proves his 
theory was truly Marust,’7® or theological,’®° or metaphysical, '®! 
another connection needs to be made to demonstrate that the construc- 
tion of constellations is not the exclusive possession of any of these 
cultural traditions. Rather, it 1s child’s play. 


IV. Child’s Play: a Revolutionary Power? 


Children, wrote Benjamin, are less intrigued by the preformed world that 
adults have created than by its waste products. They are drawn to 
apparently valueles, intentionless things: ‘In using these things they do 
not so much imitate the works of adults as bring together, in the artefacts 
produced in play, materials of widely differing kinds in a new intuitive 
relationship.’”*®* Benjamin’s approach to the discarded, overlooked 
phenomena of the nineteenth century was not different. No modem 
thinker, with the exception of Jean Piaget, took children as seriously as 
did Benjamin ın developing a theory of cognition. Nineteenth-century 
children’s books formed one of the most valued parts of his one 
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passionate possession, his book collection.1®* He confessed that there 
weren’t many things ‘in the realm of the book to which I have a similarly 
close relationship.’*** Scholem attested to the significance of children for 
Benjamin and pointed out that he took seriously the cognitive process of 
remembering his own childhood. ‘It is one of Benjamin’s most important 
characteristics that throughout his life he was attracted with almost 
magical force by the child’s world and ways. This world was one of the 
persistent and recurring themes of his reflections, and indeed, his writings 
on this subject are among his most perfect pieces.’!85 Benjamin found 
children’s play with words ‘more akin to the language of sacred texts than 
to the colloquial language of grown-ups.’'8° He used to say of the 
notoriously difficult and forboding philosophical introduction to the 
book on German tragic drama (the book, incidentally, was written 
evenings in the Princess Café in Berlin while a jazz band played!87) that 1s 
had as the ‘secret motto’ for entry into the text a nursery rhyme 
injunction: “Hurtle over root and stone, [be]ware the boulder, break no 
bone.’!88 Imagery of the child’s world appears so persistently through- 
out Benjamin’s opus that the omission of a serious discussion of ite 
theoretical significance in practically all commentaries on Benjamin must 
be accredited to intellectual elitism or sex-prejudice, or both. 


Benjamin versus Piaget 


Piaget and Benjamin agreed that children’s cognition was a stage so 
completely overcome that to the adult it appeared almost inexplicable. 
Piaget was content enough to see childhood thinking disappear. The 
values in his epistemology were tipped toward the adult end of the 
spectrum. His thinking reflected, on the axis of ontogenetic development, 
that assumption of history-as-progress which Benjamin considered a 
trademark of bourgeois false consciousness. Predictably, Benjamin’s own 
interest was not in the sequential development of states of abstract, 
formal reason, but in what was /ost along the way. Scholem wrote that he 
was fascinated by ‘... the as yet undistorted world of the child and its 
creative imagination, which [as metaphysician], he describes with 
reverent wonder and at the same time seeks conceptually to penetrate.’189 


What Benjamin found in the child’s consciousness, badgered out of 
existence by bourgeois education and so crucial to redeem, was precisely 
the unsevered connection between perception and action which dis- 
tinguished revolutionary consciousness in adults. This connection was 
not causal in the behavioralistic sense of a stimulus-response reaction. 
Instead it was mimetic, involving the ability to make correspondences by 
means of spontaneous fantasy. ‘[The child’s] drawers must become 
arsenal and zoo, crime museum and crypt. “To tidy up” would be to 
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demolish an edifice full of prickley chestnuts that are spiky clubs, tinfoil 
that is hoarded silver, bricks that are coffins, cacti that are totem-poles and 
copper pennies that are shields.’'9° The revolutionary ‘signal’ which 
proceeded ‘out of the world in which the child lives and gives 
commands’!9! was the capacity for mimetic improvisation. Perception 
and active transformation were two poles of children’s cognition: ‘Every 
child’s gesture is a creative impulse which corresponds exactly to the 
receptive one.’!9? 


Piaget’s experiments tested for the universal and predictable response. 
Benjamin was interested in the creative spontaneity of response, which 
bourgeois socialization destroyed. Piaget’s theory treated cognition tied 
to action only as the most primitive cognitive form, in the pre-verbal 
sensory-motor period, and ignored mimetic cognition once the child 
acquired language. In Piaget’s tests, the child’s fantastic play, the 
constitution of merely possible worlds, was likely to be registered as 
cognitive error. For Benjamin, in contrast, the primordial nature of 
motor actions was a reason to pay attention to them. They were evidence 
of the ‘mimetic faculty,’ 2 language of gestures, which Benjamin 
considered more basic to cognition than conceptual language.'*? 
Benjamin’s ‘experiment’ was to watch children’s gestures in painting, 
dance, and particularly theatre, which allowed an ‘untamed release of 
children’s fantasy.’!9* In children’s dramatic performances: ‘Everything 
is turned upside down, and just as master served slave during the Roman 
Saturnalia, so during the performance, children stand on stage and teach 
and educate their attentive educators. New forces and new impulses 
appear... 195 


Children’s cognition had revolutionary power because it was tactile, and 
hence tied to action, and because rather than accepting the given meaning 
of things children got to know objects by laying hold of them and using 
them in 2 way that transformed their meaning. Paul Valéry (2 wnter with 
whom Benjamin was very familiar) once wrote: ‘Tf they’re fit and well, all 
children are absolute moasters of activity... tearing up, breaking up, 
building, they’re always at it! And they’ll cry if they can’t think of 
anything better to do. . .. You might say they’re only conscious of all the 
things around them in so far as they can ast on them, or through them, in 
no matter what way: the action, in fact, is all....’1°° Bourgeois 
socialization suppressed this activity: Parroting back the ‘correct’ answer, 
looking without touching, solving problems ‘in the head,’ sitting 
passively, learning to do without optical cues’®’—these acquired 
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behaviors went against a child’s grain. It might follow, moreover, that 
the triumph of such cognition in adults at the same time signalled their 
defeat as revolutionary subjects.19* 


But, so long as there were children, this defeat would never be complete. 
Here, Benjamin avoided the pessimistic conclusion to which Adorno was 
led when he posited the ‘extinction of the ego’ as the horrifying result of 
history’s ‘progress.’!99 Benjamin’ s theory acknowledged that the rela- 
tionship between consciousness and society on a historical level was 
interspersed with another dimension, the level of child development, in 
which the relationship between consciousness and reality had its own 
history. Benjamin took the story of the Messiah coming as a child 
literally, but collectivized it. In children, the capacity for revolutionary 
transformation was present from the start. Hence, all children were 
‘representatives of Paradise,’?°° and each generation was ‘endowed with 
a weak Messianic power. . . .’?°* Stripped of its metaphysical pretensions, 
ee Bes the begetting of children, and as such, it was always a return 
o beginnings. Here revolutions appeared, not as the culmination of 
soild history, but as a fresh start: “The instant one arrives,’ Benjamin not 
accidentally wrote of his visit to Moscow, ‘the childhood stage begins,’ 
when because of the icy streets, even ‘walking has to be releamed.’?°? 


Fairy-Tales and the Mimetic Order 


What this detour into childhood reveals is that Benjamin’s conception of 
‘materialist education,’ radically opposed to the stimulus-response model 
of learning, differed from both propaganda and advertising in that it was 
not calculated to command a reaction. Instead, his dialectical images, as 2 
revolutionary gesture which exploded the historical continuum and 
caught the phenomenal elements thus freed in new constellations, 
provided 2 model on the cognitive level for the act of social transforma- 
tion, and their goal was to awaken the capacity for revolutionary action 
which slumbered undeveloped in the adult. The translation from 
cognition to action relied on the mimetic faculty to produce, just as with 
the child’s gesture, ‘a creative impulse which corresponds exactly to the 
receptive one.’?°? The role of the revolutionary writer was far less that of 
a commando than of a teller of stories, indeed, of fairy-tales. Benjamin 
wrote Scholem in 1928 that he was working on ‘the highly remarkable 
and extremely precarious essay The Partstan Arcades,’ which had as its 
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subtitle: ‘A Dialectical Fairyland.’?°* In 1936 he noted that the Russian 
story-teller Leskov ‘interpreted the Resurrection less as a transfiguration 
than as a disenchantment, in a sense akin to the fairy tale.’?°° Surely 
Benjamin meant his Arcades project to be a fairy-tale in this sense, except 
that the Resurrection was a secular, social one, and ‘disenchantment’ 
meant liberation from the illusions of false consciousness. 


Theory and practice were not causally related in Benjamin’s conception, 
not even in a reciprocal, dialectical sense. Instead, their relationship was 
one of mimetic correspondence. The constellations of cognition and 
action could be translated into each other, but they were discontinuous 
rather than forming parts of a larger whole. To use a metaphor from his 
book on The Origin of Gorman Tragic Drama. ‘Every idea 1s a sun and tt is 
related to other ideas just as suns are related to each other.’?°° In fact, 
Benjamin’s own writings are related to each other 1n the same way. His 
‘theory’ is not an assembly of parts, but the senal—or better, epical— 
translation of certain cognitive constellations, or gestures, which he 
equated with truth. These gestures hide out in his writings, whether they 
are concerned with personal history, social history, or the natural history 
of childhood. It follows that there is a correspondence between these 
axes: that, for example, hidden behind the Arcades project is the story of 
Benjamin’s own life—and vice versa. Deciphering Benjamin’s work thus 
becomes in itself an exercise of the mimetic faculty. 


Benjamin’s writings appear to be statements of fact about the objective 
world. Adorno was not wrong to characterize his descriptive stance as 
‘positivist.’2°’ But what perplexes the reader is that this very matter-of- 
fact manner 18 used to present insights that are far from obvious, because 
their imagery is based on the juxtaposition of extremes: city noises clutter 
like butterflies;?°® hymnbooks look like railroad timetables;?°? jazz 
music is kept behind glass in Russia ‘like a bughtly coloured, poisonous 
reptile’,?1° tavern barrels are like church pillars;?1* and tenements like 
skyscrapers;7!? while in Moscow, ‘each thought, each day, each life lies 
here as on a laboratory table.’2!* The reader has no choice but to proceed 
mimetically, finding correspondences on multiple levels between images. 
Because of the deliberate unconnectedness of Benjamin’s ideas, his 
insights are not lodged in the context of his texts, as narrational or 
discursive writing would have done. Instead, they are easily moved about 
in changing arrangements and trial combinations. His legacy to the 
readers who came after him is a non-authoritarian system of inheritance, 
which compares less to the bourgeois mode of passing down cultural 
treasures as the spoils of conquering forces then to the utopian tradition 
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of fatry-tales, which instruct without dominating, and so many of which 
‘are the traditional stories about victory over those forces.’2!* 


V. The Industrialization of Perception 


The fact that present-day readers find this kind of procedure difficult may 
say less about the esotericism of the texts than about the withering of their 
own mimetic faculty. On the other hand, as demonstrated by Baudelaire’s 
theory of correspondences, which Benjamin greatly appreciated, the 
mimetic faculty didn’t have to stop with childhood.?!* The problem was 
that ın bourgeois culture, it had been relegated to the realm of the 
aesthetic from which ıt needed to be released and retrieved as a cognitive 
device for revolutionary praxis. Benjamin suggested that the develop- 
ment of mimetic cognition had not been a constant ın history: ‘Rather, we 
must suppose that the gift of producing similarities—for example, in 
dances, whose oldest function this was—and therefore also the gift of 
recognizing them, have changed with historical development.?!° The 
cognitive apparatuses of ‘magical correspondences and analogies’—the 
ancient art of astrology, for example—were clearly based on this skill.?17 
Benjamin believed that written script as well was mimetic in origin, and 
that verbal language was based on ‘non-sensuous similarity.’?1® Further- 
more, he held open the possibility of 2 ‘future development’ of mimetic 
speech, the ‘potentialities for the presentation’ of which ‘were not limited 
to verbal language,’ and were ‘far from exhausted.’?!9 


The new technologies of camera and film, were clearly such ‘potentialities 
for presentation.’ As a result of these technologies of reproduction, 
Benjamin had reason to believe that a less magical, more scientific form of 
the mimetic faculty might develop in his own era. The film camera could 
arrest the flow of perception and capture the most subtle gesture: It 
‘introduces us to unconscious optics as does psychoanalysis to uncon- 
scious impulses.’27° The mimetic power of film enabled a reflective 
science of gestares, rather than simply their magical duplication: “With 
the close-up, space expands; with slow motion, movement is extended,’ 
revealing ‘entirely new structural formations of the subject.’ Evidently a 
different nature opens itself to the camera than opens to the naked eye—if 
only because an unconsciously penetrated space is substituted for a space 
consciously explored... .7?74 The camera subjected the actor’s perfor- 
mance ‘to a series of optical tests,’ thus enabling the audience to ‘take the 
position of a critic. . . .’??? Like a surgeon, the cameraman scientifically 
‘penetrates into’ the subject.7?74 Moreover, and of political importance, 
the world which opened up to the camera provided knowledge relevant 
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to acting 10 it: “By close-ups of the things around us, by focusing on 
hidden details of familiar objects, by exploring commonplace milicus 
under the ingenious guidance of the camera, the film, on the one hand, 
extends our comprehension of the n ities which rule our lives; on the 
other hand, it manages to assure us of an immense and unexpected field of 
action.’224 


But there was a dark side to the technological mediation of experience,’ 
one which made a new mimetic science not only possible, but imperative. 
Benjamin argued that the nineteenth century had witnessed a crisis in 
perception, which was the result of industrialization. It was characterized 
by the speeding-up of time, a change from the era of the Paris arcades, 
when carriages still ‘recogniz[ed] pedestrians as rivals,’?7* to that of the 
automobile, when ‘traffic speeds . . . have outstripped human needs,’276 
‘Around 1840 it was briefly fashionable to take turtles for a walk in the 
arcades. The flanears liked to have the turtles set the pace for them. If they 
had had their way, progress would have been obliged to accommodate 
itself to this pace. But this attitude did not prevail; [Frederick W.] Taylor, 
who popularized the watchword “Down with dawdling!” carried the 
day.’*2” By the twentieth century, taking turtles for urban walks had 
become enormously dangerous for the turtles. 


The industrialization of perception was evident as well in the fragmen- 
tation of space. The experience of both the assembly line and the urban 
crowd was one of bombardment by disconnected images and shock-like 
stimulae.27® Consciousness, in a state of constant distraction, acted like a 
shock-absorber, registering these sense impressions without really 
experiencing them: shocks were ‘cushioned, parried by consciousness,’ in 
order to prevent a traumatic effect.??’ Not only optical impressions, but 
verbal language was affected: ‘Printing, having found in the book a 
refuge in which to lead an autonomous existence, is pitilessly dragged out 
onto the street by advertisements... [which] force the printed word 
entirely into the dictatorial perpendicular.’?*° As a demand of business 
life: “Locust swarms of print, which already eclipse the sun of what is 
taken for intellect for city dwellers, will grow thicker with each 
succeeding year,’*°! The same was true of the child’s experience: 
“<, . before a child of our time finds his way clear to opening a book, his 
eyes have been exposed to such a blizzard of changing, colourful, 
conflicting letters that the chances of his penetrating the archaic stillness 
of the book are slight.’?4? 


Benjamin’s Theory of ‘Distraction’ 


Benjamin described the new sense experience which had come 10to being 
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as a form of ‘tactile optics.’ In a distracted state,?** the city-dweller and 
industrial worker perceived the environment only sufficiently to move 
through it or perform certain tasks: ‘Tactile a appro priation is accom- 
plished not so much by attention as by habit.’"-" It was the attitude 
characteristic of the person walking through a building, not of the tourist 

ing contemplatively at it. Film met this distracted audience ‘half- 
way’;79> it was a guide through the world that opened up to tactile 
experience: “The whole exciting sequence’ of a city could ‘only be shown 
in film.’*9° The transformation of perception had created an ‘urgent need 
for stimulae,’ and it was film that met this demand.?9” 


‘In film, perception in the form of shocks was established as 2 formal 
principle.’2°® That pninciple was montage, which rearranged fragments 
of reality as semantic units: ‘Discontinuous images superseded one 
another in a continuous series.’*99 ‘, . . one cannot overlook the fact that 
the conveyer belt, which plays wach a decisive role in the productive 
process, is represented in the process of consumption, to a certain extent, 
through the filmstrip. Both may have emerged somewhat at the same 
time. The social meaning of one cannot be understood fully without that 
of the pee In any case this understanding stands only at its very 

4° Whereas the picture obtained by the painter, ‘.. . is a total 
one, that of the cameraman consists of multiple fragments which are 
assembled under a new law. Thus, for contemporary man the represen- 
tation of reality by the film is incomparably more significant than that of 
the painter 1 Benjamin’s optimism conceming film was based on 
the belief that if industrial technology had resulted in the fragmentation 
of experience, it had also provided the means for piecing it back together 
in a new way—one which, while remaining in the world of appearances, 
allowed its expression in a critical, self-reflective language. 


Both Scholem and Adorno were extraordinarily critical of Benjamin’s 
affirmation of film. Adorno wrote to him that ‘.. . despite its shock-like 
seduction I do not find your theory of distraction convincing—if only for 
the simple reason that in a communist society work will be organized in 
such a way that people will no longer be so tired and so stultified that they 
need distraction. . . . [T]he idea that a reactionary is turned into a member 
of the avant-garde by expert knowledge of Chaplin’s films strikes me as 
out-and-out romanticism.’**? Scholem, from an anti-Marxist position, 
was no less critical: ‘... Benjamin attempted to develop from Marxist 
categories what I am inclined to describe as an enchantingly wrong- 
headed philosophy of the film as the one true revolutionary form of 
art.’ 
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The available sources on Benjamin’s theory of distraction are inadequate 
for a full understanding of what he had in mind, and they sometimes 
appear contradictory (reflecting the criticism of his friends). Yet there is 
no doubt that Benjamin considered the technology of reproduction 
inherently progressive, at least in its potential. In regard to photography, 
he believed it significant that this process was not considered patentable, 
that from the beginning its socialist implications were obvious: ‘the 
state... assumed control of the enterprise and made it public, with 
compensation to the pioneers.’?4* He believed the very multiplication of 
images was an invaluable aid in the attack on bourgeois culture: artworks, 

which could be reproduced infinitely by photography, lost their ‘aura’ as 
one-of-a-kind cultural treasures and hence their significance as private 
possessions. This was ‘its destructive, cathartic aspect, that is, the 
liquidation of the traditional value of the cultural heritage.’**> One might 
generalize by saying: the technique of reproduction detaches the 
reproduced object from the domain of tradition. By making many 
reproductions it substitutes a plurality of copies for a unique existence. 
And in permitting the reproduction to meet the beholder or listener in his 
own particular situation, it reactivates the object reproduced. These two 
processes lead to a tremendous shattering of tradition which is the 
obverse of the contemporary crisis and the renewal of mankind.’?4* 
Finally, films were collectively experienced. The collective audience in 2 
cinema enabled ‘the masses to organize and control themselves in their 
reception.’**” Here again, film met a pressing social need: “The invention 
of the film and the phonograph came in an age of maximum alienation of 
men from one another, of unpredictably intervening relationships which 
have become therr only ones.’*48 


Benjamin also spoke affirmatively of the modern means of reproducing 
the written word and its liberation from the confines of the book. He 
observed that in Russia ‘the walls are covered with visual aids. The village 
chronicle, agricultural development, production technique, cultural 
institutions are graphically recorded. . . .’?49 Generally, he commented, 
leaflets, brochures, articles, and placards suited ‘active communities,’ 
compared with the ‘pretentious, universal gesture of the book’: “ney 
prompt language shows itself actrvely equal to the moment.’?* 
Benjamin was not in the least blind to the actuality of Sel 
reproduction, within the context of capitalist society, the ‘discrepancy 
between the tremendous means of production and their inadequate 
utilization in the process of production,’?** as well as the fact that the new 
technological forms could be used to propagate reactionary contents. He 
noted: ‘The useability of Disney’s methods for fascism’;?*? also, 
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photography’s success ‘in tuming abject poverty itself, by handling it in a 
modish, technically perfect way, into an object of enjoyment.’?53 
Technology was a historical development as well as a scientific one, and 
history had demonstrated that it ‘was right not to depend on technical 
progress.’*°* Historical development under capitalism was the ‘retro- 
gression of society,’?*° which affected not only the use to which 
technology was put, but the shape of it as well: ‘technology serves the 
society solely for the production of commodities,’?*° and the particular 
(authoritarian) form of its scientific development, ‘decisively determined’ 
by capitalism, ‘made it more and more difficult for the proletariat to take 
possession of it... 257 


Many revolutionary artists, including Benyamin’s good friend Brecht,?*8 
knew first-hand the power of the intensely capitalistic film industry to 
co-opt the radical potential of their art. But even those artists who 
scorned the new media and worked within traditional ones were 
dependent on the marketplace, where the display of their works took on 
the quality of an advertisement.?°? At one point Benjamin suggested a 
reciprocal relationship between the new media and the old, between 
photographs and print: without a verbal caption, photography remained 
‘stuck in the approximate.’ ‘[M]Just we not... count as illiterate the 
photographer who cannot read his own pictures? Will not the caption 
become the most important component of the shot??®° At the same time, 
‘we [writers] shall lay greater emphasis to this demand if we, as writers, 
start taking photographs ourselves.’?§! But, strikingly, Benjamin did not 
take photographs. He provided illustrations for his texts in only a few 
cases.?©? He never tried to write a film scenario. Instead he proceeded 
muimeticelly: he internalized camera and film technology within the 
traditional medium of print. Brecht wrote: ‘Tt is conceivable that other 
kinds of artists, such as playwrights and novelists, may for the moment be 
able to work in a more cinematic way than the film people.’?6? And 
Moholy-Nagy, who as an artist experimented with photography (and 
who was part of Brecht’s and Benjamin’s circle in Berlin in the 19208), 
confirmed this experience: “The creative possibilities of the new are 
usually discovered in those old forms. . .which owing to the appearance 
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of the new have, in all essentials, already had their day, but which blossom 
euphorically under the stimulus of what 1s happening.’?™ 


In writing words, Benjamin mimicked the cameraman. The most 
distinguishing characteristics of his writing—constructing images out of 
verbal fragments, the focus on detail, juxtaposing extremes, the 
discontinuous succession and independence of parts—were those most 
indebted to film techniques. His ‘constellations’ were constructed along 
panciples which made them analogous to the assembly of ‘montage-cells’ 
in the films of Sergei Eisenstein. In his use of montage he went so far as to 
contemplate forming his Arcades project entirely out of the juxtaposition 
of fragmentary quotations from nineteenth-century sources (two-thirds 
of the existing manuscript is alleged to consist of quotations). Even 
without total editorial constraint, the Arcades exposé reads like a series of 
captions—like the scnpt of a film documentary. It 1s image-writing 
without images, ‘pictorial histories without photographs.’?°* The effect 
on the reader 1s uncanny, creating images in the mind that are both 
familar and surprising, concrete and remote. 


Conclusion 
“The child plays at being not only shopkeeper or teacher, but also a windmill and a train.’2° 


In mimetic cognition, the subject appropriated the object by becoming 
like ıt ın a way that, dielectically, imbued the object with subjectivity. 
Children instinctively mimicked objects as a means of mastering their 
world. In psychoanalytic theory, the gesture of the neurotic symptom 
was an example of the same (in this case, unsuccessful) attempt. Benjamin 
was suggesting that on the collective, social level, it was possible to 
employ the mimetic capacity as a defence against the trauma of 
industnalization, and as 2 means toward the reappropriation of the 
subjectivity which had been alienated by the process. Benjamin specu- 
lated: “The daily light of a lively crowd may once have constituted a 
spectacle to which one’s eyes had to adapt first... . [O]ne may assume 
that once the eyes had mastered this task they welcomed opportunities to 
test their newly acquired faculties. This would mean that the technique of 
impressionist painting, whereby the picture is garnered in a riot of dabs of 
colour, would be a reflection of experiences with which the eyes of a 
big-city dweller have become familiar??©7 


When film technology made industrialized experience into a new formal 
principle, artists mimicked this development as well: ‘Dadaism attempted 
to create by pictorial—and literary—means the effects which the public 
today seeks in the film.’2% It is not surprising that Benjamin praised 
Charlie Chaplin’s film performances on the same grounds: they 
humanized the fragmentation of experience by mimicking 1t. ‘What is 
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new in Chaplin’s gestures: he breaks apart human motions of expression 

‘into a series of the smallest innervations. Every single one of his 
movements is put together from a series of hacked-up pieces of motion. 
Whether one focuses on his walk, on the way [he] handles his cane, or tips 
his hat—it is always the same jerky sequence of the smallest motions 
which raises the law of the filmic sequence of images to that of human 
motor actions.’2°? When the subjective experience of the collective was 
mimicked in the gesture of a particular subject, it became the object of 
conscious awareness—self-awareness—for the others. In this case, 
subjectivity became the object for subjects from a new position. To 
mimic the new technology was not to use it in its given form, but to 
anticipate the re-appropriation of its power ın a humanized form by the 
subjects who had created it. Perhaps this explains why Benjamin gave us 
pictures without teking them. 


In several drafts of what was to have been 2 methodological introduction 
to his 1938 article on Baudelaire, Benjamin wrote: ‘Herewith appears an 
image of Baudelaire. One can compare it with an image in a camera. The 
[social] tradition 1s this camera and it belongs among the tools of critical 
theory, and is indispensible among them... . The bourgeois academic 
looks into it like the layman, rejoicing in the colorful images in the 
viewfinder. ... [But the historical matenalist] doesn’t lose himself, as 
does the bourgeois theorist, in the soft-toned, inverse*’° images that 
superseded each other. . . . His job 18 to get the picture straight. He may 
search for a larger or smaller segment, choose a more glaring political 
light or a more toned-down, historical one—in the end he releases the 
shutter and takes the shot... . [T]he plate can offer only a negative. It 
comes from an apparatus which replaces light with shadow, shedow with 
light. . . . The image obtained in such a manner would not do worse than 
to claim for itself finality. Its objectivity is strictly 1\dentical with its critical 
function. . . 27! This drafted introduction concludes with a statement 
already cited above: ‘What speaks against... [asking what Baudelaire] 
would have to say to [present society’s] most progressive cadres... 
whether he has anything to say to them at all? Actually, something 
important... the fact that we are instructed in the reading of Baudelaire 
precisely through bourgeois society. . . .’?7? 


I hope to have demonstrated that for Benjamin there was another form of 
instruction, and that its presentation wes the central task of his writings. 
The rightful inheritance of Benjamin’s works would entail neither 
plucking off their insights and inserting them into the traditional 
historical-cultural apparatus, nor banging them ‘up-to-date’ with a few 
nostalgic words about Les Halles, or disparaging ones about the Forum, 
that shopping-center monstrosity which has replaced them. Instead it 
would be to mimic his revolutionary gesture. 
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contemporary acceleration of capital accumulation, far from making 
caudillismo obsolete, has transformed it into a ‘scientific barbarism’. In 
the absence of the special historical conditions that have stabilized 
bourgeois democracy in the most advanced industrial countries, the 

7 struggle for elementary democratic rights in Latin America has become 
fused with the tasks of socialist revolution. ' 


Tim Wohlforth, by contrast, is concerned with the nature of the 
proletarian democracy constructed after the overthrow of capital. He 
points to an unresolved contradiction in classical Marxist theory and 
practice between the need for revolutionary centralization of any new 
workers’ state, and the decentralized and federalist model of one 
canonized by the Paris Commune. He illustrates the consequence of this 
tension in the fate of the Russian Soviets between 1917 and 1921, and 

Aconcludes that a national revolutionary assembly based on universal 
suffrage must play an indispensable role in the ‘transition to the 
transition’. : 


Finally, Ken Worpole surveys the unusual literary achievement of a trio 
of Liverpool-Irish writers, who—writing of their experiences as seamen 
and tramps—produced a genre of ‘proletarian novel’ far removed from 
traditional celebrations of working-class community. Worpole main- 
that the expressionistic modes adopted by these authors—empha- 
sizing cosmopolitan transience and dislocation—may prove a more 
appropriate aesthetic response to contemporary working-class experi- 
ence than a conventional or sedentary realism. 
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i The USSR and the Arms Race 


1 


In face of what Edward Thompson has called the ‘present war crisis’, we 
welcome the invitation from our comrades in the peace movements and 
anti-nuclear campaigns of Western Europe to join in a cooperative project of 
dialogue and action. We want to reassure them that despite the barriers thrown 
up by the official media—West and East—there are Soviet citizens who hear 
their voices and share their deep concern about the peace of Europe and the 
world. Precisely because of the urgency of the situation, however, we must 
fbe patient in trying to understand the sometimes different premisses and 
experiences that lie behind our respective perceptions of the present crisis. In 
kparticular we would like to respond—critically yet with positive solidarity—to 
the very powerful arguments on behalf of a movement for European Nuclear 
Disarmament that Edward Thompson has recently advanced in the pages of this 
journal.’ It is important for peace forces in the West to understand why much of 
the argument that Thompson makes so eloquently would not be received with 
the same agreement or unanimity by the peace forces within the Soviet Union. 


By ‘peace forces’ we do not mean the official Soviet bureaucracy or party 
apparatus, but the ordinary Soviet public whose fierce aversion to war has 
been conditioned by the historical tragedy—still vivid and haunting to all 
generations—of twenty million dead and twenty mullion more wounded 
and disabled in the fight against the German invasion. In particular, we 
think that the rank and file of Soviet society, including many of those who 
contest bureaucratic authority within it, would be unlikely to accept 
Thompson’s argument—so central to his analysis of the dynamic of 
“exterminism’—that responsibility for the current crisis can be divided 
equally between the usa and the ussr. Moreover, as partisans of socialist 
democracy in the Soviet Union ourselves (and thus, ‘Soviet dissidents’), 
we are also unable to agree with what seems to us to be the too fatelistic 
assessment made by Thompson. In representing a symmetry between the 
aggressive impulses of the American war machine and the equally 
‘dangerous inertial push’ of the Soviet mulitary-industrial complex, we 
think that Thompson overlooks important contrasts between the nature 
of American and Soviet society. In the interests of a realistic understand- 
ing of the current crisis and the tasks facing the peace movement, we 
cannot accept the notion of a functional equivalence between the ‘deep 
structures of the Cold War’ within both blocs. 


Such ideas obscure, in our opinion, major differences in the bipolar 
confrontation—whether we consider the institutional role of military 
spending, official attitudes toward the usage of nuclear weapons, the 
history of previous attempts at arms limitation, popular perceptions of 
nuclear policy, the problem of proliferation or the ultimate logics of 
strategic rivalry. In the notes that follow, we try to indicate some of the 
asymmetries which we feel are most relevant to understanding the ongin 
of the present arms race. It ıs of course true that Western societies are 
more open to analysis than the ussr, where state decisions are shrouded 
in much greater secrecy, and information about military strategy or 
technology 1s especially rigorously kept from the citizenry. Readers 
should bear this limitation in mind as we try to set Soviet actions and 
responses since 1945 in context: in some cases, moves by the ussr can only 
be subject to speciation. Nevertheless, despite the more open character 
of American society, we will argue that the role of successive us 
administrations has been, and continues to be, more provocative and less 
predictable in the global inter-relationship between East and West. 


A Soviet Military-Industrial Complex? 


Military-industrial complexes exist in all modern industrial societies, but 
these are under much less responsible control in the United States than in 
the ussr. Undoubtedly military-industrial-research interests in the Soviet 
Union exercise important influence over the selection of particular 
weapons programmes and the manner of their production, but it would 
be wrong to suggest that they have ever acquired any control over the 
long-term strategic policies of the Soviet government—whether under 
Stalin, Khrushchev or Brezhnev. They do not constitute a ‘state within a 
state’ as they do in the United States, but remain a subordinate part of 
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the state. Thus we believe Edward Thompson 1s mistaken to believe 
a situation could ever reach the point in the Soviet Union when 
‘hair-trigger military technology annihilated the very moment of 
“politics” ’.2 The Soviet system is too conservative and densely 
bureaucratised for this to happen. If the government and party apparatus 
do not allow any freedom of action even for editors of small and obscure 
provincial publications; if they refuse to allow any film or play to be 
presented without a special session at the Ministry of Culture; if they ban 
the formation of any professional association without state and party 
authorization; and if not a single person can go abroad without approval 
of several different party ‘travel commisions’ (not to speak of local and 
regional police authorities}—then how can one imagine that those 
military experts who manage the Soviet Union’s 1chms could possibly 
launch them ın an emergency without collective decisions at the highest 
levels of the party and state? Although we do not know the exact 
command structure within the Soviet nuclear forces, it is 2 safe 
assumption that strict and comprehensive safeguards exist against any 
possibility of either a mistaken or deliberate initiative by any level of the 
military hierarchy alone. 


There are further reasons why the intersection of military and industrial 
interests in the ussk comprises a much weaker and less autonomous 
complex than in the United States. Neither munitions workers nor 
factory directors fear loss of employment ın the event of reconversion 
to civilian production; in fact most defence workers would probably 
welcome ıt, since they would no longer be exposed to some of the dangers 
inherent in arms manufacture. The scientists and researchers in the 
defence establishment would likewise welcome transfer to civilian 
projects, since at present their work is so tightly classified that they 
recetve no public honour or acknowledgement for their achievements—a 
source of intense frustration to them. A case in point is the late Serge: 
Korolev, architect of Soviet rocket technology, whose prizes were 
classified and who remained quite unknown ın Russia until after his death 
1n 1966. For its part, the Soviet officer corps is a secondary component 
of the political establishment, generally speaking it is not in a strong 
position to control the flow of procurements. Moreover, unlike the 
United States where competition between the Army, Navy and Aur Force 
has traditionally propelled a persistent tendency toward the ‘overproduc- 
tion’ of arms systems, inter-service rivalry is insignificant within the more 
unified and subordinated Russian military establishment. Finally, Polit- 
bureau members are typically more generalist in their careers than most 
us politicians or government bureaucrats—they are less tied to special 
interest groups on whom they depend for the maintenance of their career 
positions. 

Cold War Perceptions 

Let us now turn to the question of the perceptions each of the parties have 
of each other in the Cold War. There are at least three possible scenarios in 


which a full-scale nuclear exchange might occur: as an act of deliberate 
aggression, as a pre-emptive strike in anticipation of aggression by the 
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other side, and as a retaliatory strike. If we confine the arena of possible 
nuclear war to Europe, then the likelihood of a sudden blitzkrieg by 
cither NATO or the Warsaw Pact seems zero. In our opinion there are no 
longer any border disputes, Danzig Corridors’ or revanchist tendencies 
capable of producing the kind of crises that paved the way to the past two 
world wars. Even if one tried to adopt the mentality of the American cold 
war right, and attempted to imagine (as has Fredenck Forsyth in his 
bestseller, The Devil's Alternatrss) that the Soviet Union was ultimately 
forced to invade Western Europe for economic reasons, it would, of 
course, be absurd to think that the ussr would destroy it first with nuclear 
weapons and contaminate it with radioactive debms for centuries. 
Equally, Western aggression against the ussr or the Eastern bloc that 
might provoke a Soviet nuclear retaliation seems also highly improbable. 
This leaves the possibility of pre-emptive first strike as the remaining 
scenario. Now a pre-emptive strike is conceivable only if one side 
sincerely believes or has clear knowledge that the other side is preparing 
deliberate aggression. 


The problem—and potential fatal danger—is that there is a huge 
difference between ‘sincere belief? and ‘clear knowledge’. ‘Sincere belief’ 
1s an entirely subjective notion implying a range of different levels of 
interpretation end imputed probability. In our opinion, the evolution of 
the strategic arms race since Hiroshima has been in part based on this 
problem of the subjective perceptions of the intentions and worldview of 
the other side. For example, if we consider the public explanations 
advanced by the Western leaderships for the ‘modernization’ (in fact, a 
qualitatively new buildup and escalation) of NaTo’s nuclear arsenal, they 
purport to be based on the ‘sincere belief’ that the Soviet Union really 
does have aggressive intentions toward Western Europe. Even where the 
Western media take a liberal view of Soviet attitudes, they almost always 
assume that these can be regarded as essentially similar to those on the 
American side. Thus in cas’s recent major documentary about the 
dangers of nuclear war (“The Defence of the United States’), which 
greatly irritated Weinberger and the Pentagon, Walter Cronkite was sent 
to Moscow ‘to see what general impressions the “enemy” may have of us. 
Not surprisingly, they tend to think of America as the aggressor and are 
quick to refer to a long list of alleged grievances... . Mr. Cronkite reaches 
the conclusion: “Who are these Russians? No one can say with certainty. 
But if their perception of America 1s as flawed as we believe it is, then our 
perceptions of the Soviet Union just could be flawed, too. In the absence 
of any real dialogue, the same old fears and doubts continue to dominate 
our relationship.” ”? 


The assumption of 2 basic symmetry of outlook is unfounded, however. 
This is particularly true in regard to Soviet perceptions about the 
intentions of the West European powers. If a television commentator 
from Norway, Sweden, Greece, France, Italy, Holland or Spain arrived in 
Moscow, what evidence would they find amongst the Soviet public of the 
fear of aggression from Exrope? Almost none. There would be no ‘long 
list of alleged grievances’ against any of these countries. It could be 
argued that West Germany is a special case, and, indeed, until 1958-62 
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there was still anxiety amongst ordinary people and sections of Soviet 
officialdom over possible revanchist tendencies on the German Right. 
The memories of Nazi aggression were still too fresh to allay all 
suspicions about Bonn’s ultimate intentions, whatever common sense 
might suggest. But the perception of a ‘German threat’ has slowly 
receded with time, especially since the emergence of Ostpolitik; and 
although not completely extinct, these fears no longer play an important 
role in forming the general Soviet view of Western Europe. Everyone in 
Russia would feel it as a personal tragedy if any war or accident led to the 
destruction of Paris, London, Rome, Amsterdam, or Madrid. (Do people 
in Britain or Italy feel the same about Moscow or Leningrad?) If Warsaw 
Pact missiles and tank divisions face westward today it is not because 
anyone in the Soviet Union actually thinks that Western Europe by itself 
is a real threat to the security of the Soviet Union. Rather it 1s because 
Europe has for a generation been the primary ‘operational military 
theatre’ for the United States. The difference is all important. 


If a fundamental antagonism between the ussr and Western Europe does 
not exist either in terms of the foreign policy objectives of the ussr or its 
citizenry’s perception of world, it still remains to explain why there is a 
pervasive fear of the usa in the ussr. We, therefore, will try to explain the 
general strategic situation which has made defence the permanent 
obsession of the Soviet leadership. East-West tensions have passed 
through successive cycles of confrontation and détente, crisis and 
relaxation. There were two hopeful periods—both initiated on the Soviet 
side—when it appeared that a basis might be laid for co-operation in 
mutually reducing the arms race. The first was Khrushchev’s policy of 
‘peaceful coexistence’ (1955—1963), and the second was Brezhnev’s 
strategy of ‘détente’ (1971—79). The most important agreements achieved 
during these interludes of comparative sanity were the ban on atmos- 
pheric nuclear testing and, later, SALT 1. SALT 1X—frequently depicted ın 
the Western press as the victim of events in Afghanistan—had in fact 
been fatally undermined by the resistance of rightwing forces in the us 
Senate and Carter administration, months before the Soviet intervention 
in Afghanistan. 


Here we must emphasize a crucial difference between Western European 
and American attitudes toward the Soviet Union, and thus in perceptions 
of the current crisis in superpower relations. For the countries of Western 
Europe, the Soviet Union 1s a state with which Europe has lived for 
centuries: Russia—pre-revolutionary or post-revolutionary—is widely 
perceived in terms of the evolution of the traditional European state 
system. The political order in the ussr is seen as the long-term outcome of 
historical trends in European development, for which Russia herself did 
not always have the main responsibility. Thus West Europeans are aware 
that the First World War rendered the collapse of Imperial Russia 
inevitable, while the Second World War made the ussr a military 
superpower, whose tendency to take every possible measure to guarantee 
its survival and avoid any repetition of the catastrophe of zand June 1941 
they can understand. In 1944—45 there was a unanimous feeling in Russia 
that the strategic frontiers of the ussr must be pushed a long way back: 
Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria and the Eastern half of Germany were 
occupied as ex-cnemy states, and Wester opinion initially accepted this. 


The creation of the Peoples’ Democracies ın this zone was, on the other 
hand, widely seen as the formation of a ‘satellite’ region, lacking popular 
support—even if Soviet strategic interests in Eastern Europe were 
acknowledged. There is here a certain distinction between West 
European attitudes towards East Europe and towards the Soviet Union 
itself, though never an absolute one. At the same time, however, the 
Communist character of the ussr does not as such unduly frighten West 
European societies, in which Marxist ideology and Communist parties 
have long played an important part in public life. 


American attitudes towards the Soviet Union have historically been very 
different. It is important to recall the relative isolation of the United States 
from the politics of Europe in the nineteenth century, and the (related) 
fact that Russia only emerged as an important consideration in American 
foreign policy in the immediate aftermath of October. Whereas West 
Europeans tend to accept the ussr as a legitimate state, the last survivor of 
the great European empires after the collapse of the British and French 
imperial systems, Americans still often see Russia as the fount of world 
revolution and left-wing ‘subversion’. European political leaders have 
always had to deal with tmportant local socialist movements—many of 
them much older than Soviet communism. By contrast, the United States 
has lacked any experience of an influential national party of the left. Thus 
the absence of American socialism and the long isolation of Amencan 
politics from the affairs of the European state system have contributed to 
the underdevelopment of a rational understanding of international 
politics in the United States. This one-sided American perception of the 
Soviet Union, together with the strength of the Left in France and Italy at 
the end of the Second World War, in large measure determined the initial 
American course which gave rise to what was later labelled the ‘Cold 
War’—1 course then confirmed by the consolidation of Soviet control of 
Eastern Europe. 


The Strategic Balance of Power 


To what extent was the Cold War also a response to a real military threat 
to American capitalism from the Red Army? Indisputably the Soviet 
forces which greeted the American and British troops on the Elbe and 
Danube constituted the strongest land army in world history. Despite the 
Soviet Union’s immense wartime losses, it possessed in 1945 an army of 
three hundred divisions, well-equipped with modern weapons and highly 
mobile tank corps. Soviet analysts—corroborated by not a few eminent 
Western historians—have generally viewed the American deciston to 
destroy Hiroshima and Nagasaki with atomic bombs in August 1945, ata 
moment when the surrender of Japan was already imminent, as a 
demonstration of force primarily designed to intimidate the ussr at this 
juncture, Most discussions of the formidable military power of the Soviet 
state at the end of the Second World War neglect, however, an extremely 
salient fact: despite extensive modernization of its armed forces in the 
course of the war, the one kind of conventional weapon which never 
received priority were long-range bombers. The Soviet air force was 
certainly well-equipped with many types of new fighters and special 
short-range bombers to support ground combat, but it lacked strategic 
bombers and, indeed, never attempted to carry out massive raids on 


German cities and industrial centres. The capability to conduct long- 
range strategic bombing was a wartime monopoly of the United States 
and Britain. When this advantage was combined with the exclusive 
possession of atomic weapons (and the proven will to use them) which 
the Truman administration enjoyed from 1945 to 1949, the unequal 
military position of the ussr at the beginning of the Cold War should be 
obvious. us superiority was further enhanced when the ussr, faced with 
the enormous task of reconstruction, demobilized the bulk of the Red 
Army and significantly reduced its military presence in Europe during the 
same period. 


It was during this phase of American nuclear monopoly that Soviet 
perceptions of the aggressive intentions of the United States began to 
take shape. Despite the military reductions undertaken—no doubt 
reluctantly—by Stalin, the United States made no effort to construct a 
durable peace. Despite the absence of a single other nuclear power in the 
world, the United States accelerated the development of its atomic arsenal 
and the fleet of special bombers which allowed it to strike anywhere in the 
ussR. Nobody tried to conceal the American threat: Pentagon generals 
spoke freely of their country’s nuclear supremacy and the coming of the 
‘American Century’. Meanwhile the war-devastated countries of Western 
Europe and the Mediterranean basin, who desperately needed American 
economic aid, opened the door to the creation of us airbases encircling the 
Soviet Union. Eventually this ring of bases extended from Iceland, 
Bntain, France, Italy, Greece and Turkey to Japan and Alaska. Before the 
ussr was able to produce even one, primitive thermonuclear device, the 
United States possessed hundreds. And—what is so often forgotten— 
even after the first Soviet bomb, the Americans continued to retain their 
monopoly of delivery systems. There was, in fact, no Soviet nuclear 
threat to the United States in the early fifties, since the ussr did not havea 
single bomber which could cross the ocean. The strategic dominance of 
the United States was complete, and during this time (and only during 
this time), there was a crash programme of building special atomic 
shelters near the government buildings and big apartments blocks of 
Moscow and other cities—a clear index of Soviet apprehension. Even 
after the testing of the first Soviet intercontinental missiles in 1957 
(Korolev’s ‘semerka’), the fundamental strategic equation remained 
basically unchanged. Despite the impression given by the launching of 
the first Sputnik, the early Soviet icus were highly unreliable, a handful in 
number, and no serious match for the American B-52s, 


The Legacy of the U-a Affair 


It was in the context of this continuing strategic imbalance (in the 
American favour) that Khrushchev launched his policy of ‘peaceful 
co-existence’ and the search for atomic test bans. The failure of this policy 
is often attributed to the Cuban mussile crisis, but in fact Khrushchev’s 
creditable disarmament initiative was undermined much earlier by the us 
reluctance to stop the periodic surveillance of Soviet territory by 
American spy planes. Many in the West, and even more people in the 
ussR, remember the dramatic shooting down of the u-2 piloted by Francis 
Gary Powers in 1960, as well as Khrushchev’s subsequent and skilful 
exposure of Eisenhower as a liar. But neither Khrushchev nor the us 
sources ever described the u-2 affair as it really was. For the Soviet 


leadership it would have been an embarrassment to acknowledge that it ` 
had been completely helpless for years to prevent overflights at 70,000 
feet of its largest industrial centres by American planes; while the United 
States government obviously wanted to minimize the political damage 
done by the revelation of its previous falsehoods, and their disgraceful 
ending. In fact the American decision to overfly Soviet territory had been 
made during Stalin’s lifetime, and not just for the purposes of military 
espionage, but for political intimidation. The Soviet government did not 
publicly denounce these flights at the time but made confidential protests 
which were dismissed by Washington. As Khrushchev later remarked in 
his autobiography: “The Americans knew perfectly well that they were in 
the wrong. They knew they were causing us terrible headaches whenever 
one of these planes took off on a mission. ... We were sick and tired of 
being subjected to these indignities. They were making these flights to 
show up our impotence. Well, we weren’t impotent any longer.’* 
Moreover, for special effect the dates of these over-flights were often 
selected to coincide with Soviet national celebrations and parades. The 
u-2 which was finally shot down—with the first proper Soviet anti-air- 
craft missiles—was engaged in an over-flight of the May Day parade in 
Red Square. It took off from Peshawar in Pakistan, crossed Afghanistan 
and flew over the Urals, en route for Leningrad and a landing again at a us 
base in Norway. It was brought down near the industrial centre of 
Sverdlovsk. 


Khrushchev seems to have expected some sort of apology from 
Eisenhower for the Powers flight. He had himself just visited the United 
States, and had gone to great lengths to demonstrate his commitment to 
‘peaceful coexistence’—including a sacrifice of previously close Soviet 
ties to China.* The Soviet leadership expected some response in return to 
preserve the momentum towards the Paris summit. When Eisenhower 
instead foolishly justified the spy missions, the Paris talks collapsed. The 
significance of the episode was in this sense symbolic. The over-flights 
were a contemptuous expression of the United States’ technological 
supeciority over the ussr which had existed since 1945. The American 
refusal to disown these violations of international law during the 1960 
‘thaw’,° signified Washington’s rejection of any equality in the negotia- 
tion process, a posture that rendered disarmament talks in a new situation 
futile. Khrushchev wrote later in his memoirs: ‘As far as we were 
concemed, this sort of espionage was war—war waged by other 
means... . Americans were using military means. And they couldn’t hide 
behind their technology forever.’ 
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3 In September 1959 the bombardment of Quemoy and Matsu began, and Eisenhower 
promised full support to the Kuomintang to repel a Chinese attack—including the use of 
nuclear weapons. Khrushchev, despite the urging of the Chinese leadership, nevertheless 
refused to cancel his tp to the United States, and when he later visited Peking for the tenth 
anniversary of the Chinese Revolution, he was given a bed reception and cut his vint short. 
s After the Powers flight the United States ceased v-2 flights over the Soviet Union becanse 
it was clear that Soviet missiles could now destroy them But it did not repudiate the practice 
of overt surveillance, and im fact continued v-2 flights over Cuba, Korea, Vietnam and 
China To this day, the United States remains the oaly country in the world which—despite 
its possesion of spece satellites—still maintains a programme of such flights over the 
terntory of otber countries 


The u-2 episode happened almost a generation ago, but the essential 
American approach to the problem remains the same. Successive 
administrations have made the preservation of a clear us military-techno- 
logical lead over the ussr the precondition to any serious negotiation. 
Looking at this from another angle, essry significant new technology of 
nuclear warfare—nuclear missile submarines, wirvs, cruise missiles, the 
neutron bomb, and so on—has been introduced into the arms race by the 
United States. Rather than viewing the negotiation process as one of 
preventing the development of further systems of annihilation, the 
United States has traditionally seen new strategic weapons as bargaining 
counters to force the Soviet Union to ratify the permanence of the 
postwar imbalance of military and political power. In fact, until 1965—66 
the Soviet Union did not have any real ability to reach American territory 
while the United States could reach any part of the Soviet Union. In this 
respect it is incorrect to speak of a ‘new’ nuclear danger facing Europe; 
the logic of the arms race from 1949 onwards always meant that Western 
Europe would be the only real hostage of an atomic war. The United 
States was comparatively safe, and this 1s why the Kennedy brothers 
could so confidently threaten military actions during the dark days of the 
Cuban missile crisis. 


Following the failure of the summit, the ussr made several unsuccessful 
attempts to revive the disarmament process. If these initiatives had 
succeeded, the world could have been spared the great arms race of the 
next decades, and the superpowers might have achieved some reasonable 
stabilization of their mutual defence systems. But as Khrushchev had 
been forced to learn twice through the bitter experiences of the u-2 and 
Cuban crises, the only chance of getting serious negotiations under way 
was to show the United States that ‘they couldn’t hide behind their 
technology forever’. Thus the new Soviet leadership, in the aftermath of 
the Cuban ulttmatum and the breakdown of diplomatic overtures, 
decided to pursue the massive national effort required to attain a credible 
deterrent capability. It was only in the late 19608 and early 19708, while 
the United States was mired in Vietnam, that the ussr finally acquired the 
means for massive nuclear retaliation against the continental United 
States. This change in the military-technological balance of power, 
combined with the effects of the us defeat in Indochina and the Watergate 
scandal, induced a mayor alteration in the American attitude toward 
disarmament talks. Suddenly it became possible to have mutual dialogue 
with godless communists and even to sign and ratify SALT 1. 


Finally it is important to appreciate how the legacy of the u-2 epoch is 
likely to have a very different weight for the Soviet and American 
leaderships. In the twenty years since Powers was shot down, the us 
administration has changed completely several times. In all probability, 
neither Ford nor Carter—still less Reagan today—have any recollection 
of the history of the u-zs and the decade of deliberate American 
intimidation of the Soviet defence system. The current Soviet leadership, 
on the other hand, remembers these events only too clearly. In 1960 
Andrei Gromyko was Minister of Foreign Affairs, as he is today; Leonid 
Brezhnev was Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet; Dmitn 
Ustinov, now Minister of Defence, was at that time Deputy Prime 
Minister; Yuri Andropov, current head of the xo, was Secretary of the 


Central Committee section responsible for foreign relations; Mikhail 
Suslov, now the chief ideologist, was another Secretary of the Central 
Committee; Alexei Yepishev, head of the Political Department of the Red 
Army, held the same post twenty years ago. While these men’s perception 
of American policy may well not be entirely correct, ıt is incontestably 
grounded in a much longer and more solid personal experience than the 
opposite perception of Soviet policy by the current admunistration in 
Washington. 


The Shift in Strategic Axes 


The ongins of confrontation between ‘East’ and ‘West’ date back to the 
emergence of Russia as a great power in the eighteenth century. Many of 
the decisive conflicts of modern world history were, in fact, fought out on 
Russian soil: Napoleon’s invasion of Russia in 1812, the Crimean War of 
1854-55, the Eastern Front of the First World War in 1914-17, the 
Entente intervention in the Civil War of 1918-21, and the Nazi 
aggression of 1941-45. At the end of the Second World War, the 
principal American strategic aim became the defence of Western Europe 
on the basis of an overwhelming vs nuclear and air superionty. For 
twenty years, bases in Europe, Turkey and Japan gave the United States 
the capacity to strike with relative impunity against the Soviet heartland, 
while the ussr possessed only the limited ability to retaliate against 
Western Europe and Japan. The American continent remained secure as 
long as the Soviet Union lacked either strategic aviation, fleets of nuclear 
submarines or reliable intercontinental missiles; the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans still remained the best protection of the United States. This 
confidence in nuclear superiority and de facto immunity to nuclear 
retaliation allowed American administrations until the late 19608 to 
pursue fairly active confrontationist policies. At the same time, however, 
relations between the ussr and Western Europe developed more 
favourably—in part because both sides had everything to lose in a general 
war. ‘East-West’ confrontation shifted from its historic Western Europe- 
versus-Russia axis to the United States-versus—the ussr. With the great 
European empires in decline, the absolute and relative importance of 
Western Europe in world politics was gradually decreasing while the 
countries of the ‘Third World’ that had once been European colonies 
assumed more and more significant roles in the global balance of power. 


By the advent of the 1973—74 oil crisis, the American leadership had 
begun to sense a major shift in the geo-economic and military balances of 
power. The Soviet Union’s success in modernizing its navy and 
developing an 1cBM system made the traditional deterrence of oceanic 
distance a dwindling factor in American defence. Moreover, with the 
increase in Western dependence upon oil imports, the former geographi- 
cal advantage of the United States—its distance from the Eurasian 
land-mass—was slowly being transformed into a practical disadvantage, 
as the Soviet Union’s greater proximity to the Middle East and, more 
importantly, its independence of Third World resources strengthened the 
UssR’s strategic position against it. Finally, as potential conflicts 
developed in Third World arenas where relative superiority in nuclear 
weapons was no longer a decisive factor, the Soviet Union’s assets in 
conventional warfere tended to acquire a new weight. The overall effect 


of this narrowing of the strategic imbalance between the superpowers 
was to pave the way for a revival of the ‘peaceful coexistence’ 
approach—now relabelled ‘détente’. With the beginning of the saLr 
negotiations ıt seemed at last that an era of relative sanity had arrived, 
with the promise of gradually phased stabilization, and even perhaps 
reduction, of the massively redundant ‘overkill’ capacities of the Soviet 
and American nuclear arsenals. 


Why, then, did détente suddenly collapse in the last year of the Carter 
administration? The Soviet intervention in Afghanistan was not the main 
determinant—if anything, ıt was more a result than a cause of the demise 
of deténte. saLrt 11 was dead long before, in fact within a few weeks of its 
signature by Brezhnev and Carter, when it became clear that the us Senate 
would refuse to ratify ıt. This refusal was the starting-point for the 
degradation in the international situation, which was then sharply 
intensified by Brussels’ decision to reequip NATO in December 
1979—again before Russian troops entered Afghanistan. What were the 
real reasons for this change in us policy? We think the principal cause of 
the return to confrontation was the fact that sait 11 did nothing to redress 
the disadvantages of the United States in the Third World—where 
America had just suffered another setback with the Iranian Revolution 
after its failures in Indochina and Angola, with the result that both the 
Carter and Reagan administrations became determined to restore the 
strategic importance of Europe, and thus of the US nuclear arsenal in it. 
Washington has repeatedly claimed that America 1s now in a position of 
strategic ‘inferiority’, but in reality it is rejection of the prospect of parity 
with the ussk that motivates us policies in the present period, as Stephen 
Cohen has recently shown in the New York Times.’ 


The United States refuses to accept that wide areas of the Third World are 
now escaping its grasp or that the ussr has won a new capacity for 
presence or freedom of movement in them. American leaders tend to see 
only strategic points on a military map when they look at the Third 
World—as in the recent case of Namibia and Angola—while their Soviet 
counterparts are more inclined to assess developments there in terms of 
underlying social and economic processes. Moreover it is generally easter 
for Third World countries to adopt elements of the Soviet path to 
industrialization than to emulate the American way of life, so creating 
further fears in Washington. So far as the ussr is concerned, revolutions 
in far away regions like Central America or Southern Africe—events 
which occur independently of Russian policies—tend to pose costly and 


7 Ror the United States, the panty principle involves onc essential question: can Americans 
acknowledge to themselves that the Soviet Union, whether they like the Soviet political 
system or not, has become a legitimate great power with comparable global interests—that 
the Soviet Union has attained political panty with the United States in world affairs? Phunly, 
the United States, unlike most nations, has oot yet learned to live with that 

historical fact Enthralled by 64 years of anti-Sovietism and by a long history of being the 
only superpower, many us leaders and substantial segments of public opinion persist in 
secing the Soviet Union mainly as “godless”, ‘“‘terroristic’” and an “evil force” without any 
legrtimate political status or entitlement in the world. Americans do not even discuss the 
parity principle openly. It remains, like sex in Victorian England, a forbidden, repugnant 
subject. But st ıs this unwillingness to concede political parity that repeatedly causes us 
diplomacy to succumb to mulitanstic policies, as acceptance of the necessity of military 
parity succumbs to the chimem of supenonty, and episodes of détente succumb to cold 
war.’ (Stephen F Cohen, /eterusteemal Herald Trebane, 4/5 July 1981.) 
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inconvenient problems of assistance or support; but generally speaking 
the Soviet leadership under Brezhnev has felt that it could not refuse aid 
when asked: Nicaragua is a recent example. The Reagan administration 
presents this to the American public as evidence of Soviet aggression and 
responsibility for ‘terrorism’. 


The New Danger in Europe 


At the same time the United States seems to have become increasingly 
concerned at the possibility that détente might open the door for a further 
growth of West European-Soviet relations and perhaps an eventual 
delinking of Western European defence from the global American 
military posture. The tendency towards parity of the Soviet ICBM and 
submarine systems with their us counterparts could potentially emanci- 
pate Westem Europe from its hostage role in any general nuclear 
exchange. By the mid 19708 it had become conceivable that a nuclear war 
could break out between the United States and the Soviet Union which 
might leave Western Europe more or less intact. Such a contingency 
might, in particular, occur if the conflict originated somewhere else in the 
world where Western European interests were not involved. This 
possible reversal of previous Cold War scenarios—in which Europe was 
most vulnerable—opened a new space in European politics for disenga- 
gement from the arms race. This possibility of European reluctance to 
join in a nuclear war has been of great anxiety to American military 
planners, and explains the urgency of a new arrangement for us forces 10 
Europe. Thus under the euphemistic label of ‘modernization’, the United 
States 1s trying to induce the NATO countries to accept a deployment of 
nuclear missiles that would be free from the old ‘double key system’ (i.e. 
nominal joint control) and, for the first time, give America overriding 
authority to unleash the latest generation of rockets against the Warsaw 
Pact. Naturally the United States has sought to disguise this with 
promises of consultation, but in fact only the American Army will possess 
authonty to fire the new nuclear weapons from NATO territory. If in an 
earlier period the United States attempted to protect Western Europe 
with an American nuclear umbrella, now, under the new plan, Western 
Europe would be protecting the United States. 


We do not find it surpnsing, therefore, that Moscow views the so-called 
‘modernization’ of NATO with an alarm reminiscent of Washington’s 
twenty years ago when Khrushchev installed medium-range mussiles ın 
Cuba. We have no means of knowing exactly what the calculations of the 
Soviet leadership have been in the latest period; this is a field, as we have 
said, where Soviet citizens are kept in virtually total ignorance by their 
government.® But it is a safe surmise that there are two major reasons for 
the acute concern the ussr has shown at the plan to install Cruise and 
Pershing I missiles in Western Europe. The first must be seen in the 
context of us-Soviet military relations as a whole since the Second World 
War. Historically, the ussr has never been able to pioneer a single new 
weapons technology since 1945 (its brief satellite advance of 1957-58 


* Itis symptomatic that the technical provisions of the sar treaties were never published in 
the general press in the Soviet Union. There are some signs, however, that this policy may 
be changing, as official anxiety over the present cnsis noses. In August, a General Staff 
officer, Major-General Starobudov, explained Soviet military technology and dispositions 
in Europe in greater than usual detail in an address on Russian television 
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remained non-military, and was rapidly overtaken by the United 
States—today the ussr no longer even tries to compete in planetary 
exploration). At every stage, America has always been ahead, taking the 
technological lead and obliging the ussr to try to catch up from a position 
of inferiority. This permanent dynamic has structured Russian responses 
deeply, creating a pervasive inferiority complex that has probably 
prevailed over rational calculations in the 7os. SALT I was signed at a time 
when the United States had approximately 6,500 warheads, the ussk some 
2,200. Soviet weapons were thus more than enough to destroy the United 
States by the early 19708. Why then, it may be asked, was production 
continued, till today the Soviet Union has some 6,000 warheads? A 
number of factors were probably at work here. One was no doubt the 
sheer discrepancy in absolute numbers itself—the United States did not 
volunteer to reduce its stockpile to Soviet levels, so that there was a 
temptation to follow upwards to American levels. These could be 
rationalized by the contingency of a war extending beyond the United 
States itself to other continents. Much more important, however, was the 
constant Russian fear of the American lead in weapons technology. Just 
at this tme, Washington was introducing multiple-reentry vehicles 
(rvs) into its strategic delivery systems, giving ıt 2 wide new advantage 
in the arms race. The ss-20s which the Soviet Union 1s now deploying 
represent part of the belated Russian response to US minv-ing of its 
warheads a decade ago—a decision in Moscow whose results only started 
to come off the production line in the late 19708, but which dates back to 
the time of sat 1. The ss-208 are presented to the Russian public simply as 
new models of the old rockets, with no more strategic significance than a 
new fighter or tank replecing old ones. In reality, the Soviet propensity 
for very long production runs of weapons they have mastered (tanks, 
old-fashioned cams, the new IBMS), to a point of quantitative 
redundancy, 1s a kind of compensaton for the failure to keep up with new 
weapons, in a defence economy that has been persistently unsuccessful in 
generating real innovations. By contrast, the Cruise missile represents for 
the Soviet leadership a gxslitative jump in the arms race, because it 
embodies a totally new technology that is far in advance of anything the 
ussr could hope to emulate in the short-run. Termed the ‘winged rocket’ 
in Russian, its accuracy and radar-evadability are seen a8 a deeply 
menacing initiative by the United States. The Cruise missile reawakens all 
the fears and feelings of technological inferionty of the past: hence the 
pitch of Soviet reaction to 1t. 


There is, however, a second reason for the gathering diplomatic crisis 
that NATO ‘modernization’ has created. This is the fact that the new 
generation of missiles will be an integral part of the American military 
machine and could be used without the consent of the European allies. 
If France, Italy or Britain had developed their own new missiles and 
retained full control over their usage, the ussr would not be nearly so 
nervous. Nobody in the Soviet Union can imagine that either France or 
Britain would have reason to start a nuclear war. But a preemptive strike 
by the United States is a much more imaginable and frightening scenario 
to the Soviet leadership; hence it sees the new ‘single key’ command 
structure implicit in the deployment of Pershing IT and Cruise missiles as 
a very dangerous lowering of the nuclear threshold. From the Russian 
point of view, the installation of the new generation of Soviet 
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medium-range missiles—the ss-208 which are the formal pretext for 
NATO’s own projected modernization—cannot be compared with the 
escalation of the arms race that Cruise and Pershing I, targeted on the 
USSR, represent. For the ss-20 cannot reach the United States and do not, 
therefore, constitute an upset of the balance of strategic power equivalent 
to the new NATO system. 


The Threat of ‘Limited’ Nuclear War 


In official Western discussions about the new generation of nuclear 
weapons and their delivery systems one can discern a profoundly 
troubling change of attitude. If in the past nuclear weapons were 
considered almost entirely as deterrents, now there are suggestions about 
the practicality of so-called ‘theatre nuclear weapons’ and certain rw/es of 
nuclear warfare. This discussion of ‘limited’ or ‘exible’ nuclear war has 
only occurred within naro. The Soviet official attitude remains the 
old-fashioned belief that nuclear war is unthinkable, criminal and 
unwinnable. At the same time it is noticeable that American discussions 
about limited nuclear war have been mostly focused on Europe. 
American military experts apparently believe that ıt might be possible to 
confine a nuclear exchange to the mutual destruction of Westem and 
Eastern Europe. While hundreds of new missiles will be installed near 
major European metropolitan centres where military and civilian targets 
are indistinguishable, the United States has decentralized its own 
domestic missile systems to sparsely inhabited desert areas. As popular 
insecurity and apprehension grows in Western Europe, the Reagan 
administration assures the American electorate of the prospect of 
renewed us supremacy. 


In the Soviet Union, by contrast, there are no illusions about the 
rationality of nuclear war. Despite periodic claims by Nato spokesmen, 
there is no planning in the ussr for mass survival in a nuclear conflict: 
shelters are non-existent in the new Moscow housing districts, while civil 
defence training in the provinces 1s confined to perfunctory bus trips into 
the forests. Likewise, no serious official statement has ever envisaged the 
UssR winning such a war. In fact the Soviet population is told that global 
nuclear war is lunacy and that no one would survive it. As far as ‘theatre’ 
war goes, it ıs not discussed and its possibility is officially denied. The 
ussR in this sense does not entertain contingency plans for a limited 
nuclear war in Europe as does the United States. On the other hand, 
should any country launch or permit an isolated nuclear strike against the 
Soviet Union, then in all probability the ussr would make a comparably 
limited retaliation against the territory of the aggressor. But the Soviet 
leadership has gone to great lengths to warn the Americans repeatedly 
that such hypothetically contained exchanges would not only be 
impossible to guarantee, but are just the kind of delusion that could speed 
the way to a global holocaust. 


The Western media frequently dwell on the political and economic 
advantages of the ‘free world’ and the necessity to defend the democracy 
it represents. Democracy, however, scarcely exists as far as modern 
military machines are concerned. In both camps all really major decisions 
are secret, and neither parliaments nor publics have any serious influence 
over the formation of military strategy. It is true, and important, that in 
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the Western-style democracies of the capitalist world, the population is 
freer to express itself, to organize peace movements Or anti-nuclear 
campaigns. Periodic elections and parliamentary debates are 2 reality in 
the United States or Britain. Nevertheless, even with a ‘free press’ and 
‘free elections’, the public had no say in such decisions as the escalation of 
the Vietnam War, the invasion of Cambodia, the British purchase of the 
Trident missile or the production of the neutron bomb. Life and death 
decisions for humanity, involving billions or even trillions of dollars, 
entirely elude the supervision of general democratic processes. The new 
Cold War and the accelerated arms race will only amplify these 
tendencies. Military systems exist as virtual states within states in the 
West; no one can really vouchsafe where nuclear weapons are under 
‘responsible’ control. Thus the argument that the Soviet Union 1s more 
likely to employ nuclear weapons because it 1s not a democratic power is 
absolutely false. In both systems, capitalist and communist, the general 
population is excluded from the relevant decision-making processes. 


The Deadly Side-Effects 


Furthermore, once we consider the spectre of nuclear proliferation in 
Third World countries, the behaviour of the West must induce far more 
alarm than Soviet or Chinese policies. The dangerous and irresponsible 
spread of the technology of nuclear war in the ‘hot spots’ of the world is, 
in fact, the most frightening development of the last decade. This has 
happened entirely because of the availability of Western nuclear tech- 
nology and raw materials. Neither Israel nor South Africa could have 
developed their present nuclear capability without external assistance, 
pmmarily from the United States and France. The test of a nuclear device 
by India in 1974 was possible only because of Canadien-supplied uranium 
and nuclear engineering skills. The controversy about a possible 
nuclear-military programme in Iraq has to do with technology sold by the 
French and the Italians, while the so-called ‘Muslim Bomb’ suspected of 
being under construction in Pakistan will also be based on mainly French 
technology. Brazilian nuclear plant, meanwhile, has been supplied by 
West Germany. Thus potential or actual producers of atomic bombs in 
the Third World now indifferently include ‘democracies’ like Israel and 
India, dictatorships like Pakistan, Iraq or Brazil, and racialist or even 
‘outlaw’ states like South Africa or Tuwan. The Soviet Union, 10 stark 
contrast, hes always refused to share its nuclear secrets even with its 
closest allies; it is a well known fact that Khrushchev’s denial of 
bomb-making technology to China was a major precipitant of the 
Sino-Soviet conflict. 


The problem of proliferation is also obviously connected to the role of 
private profits and the international arms trade in the Western ‘military- 
industrial complexes’. In the West issues of national security are highly 
commercialized and linked to the overall contradictions of capital 
accumulation. In many respects the production of new types of strategic 
weapons—including nuclear bombs and missiles—1s based on the same 
economic determinants that regulate the production of new cars, 
television sets or washing machines. The incentives of the marketplace, 
combined with inherited technological superionities, give the ‘free world’ 
one important if dubious advantage over the Soviet bloc: its permanent 
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ptority in the design and output of new forms of nuclear weapons and 
armaments systems generally. On the other hand, the side-effects of the 
arms race are probably more damaging in the long run for the capitalist 
economies. There was a time when it was typical for some Soviet 
dissidents to think that the Western economic system was much more 
tational and efficient because it was regulated by ‘competition’ rather than 
by ideological principles. If they had looked at the role of military 
spending in the West, however, they would have seen how false this view 
was. The 1.5 trillion dollars which the Reagan Administration plans to 
devote for military purposes over the next decade will create new 
inflationary pressures within the us economy and, far from the promised 
balancing of the budget, will lead to enormous deficits. The diversion of 
astronomical quantities of social resources to build wx and other new 
nuclear systems will slow down investment in other sectors and weaken 
the United States still further in the face of the competitive pressure of the 
Japanese in high-technology consumer-goods industries. As not only 
money, but also the talents of its best engineers and scientists are 
concentrated in efforts to create more sophisticated means of mass 
murder, ıt will be harder for the United States to maintain its economic 
leadership in the West or its celebrated standard of living. Needless to say, 
these negative consequences of military spending apply with redoubled 
force to a much weaker economy like that of Britain, as it prepares to take 
on the burden of paying for us-made Trident missiles. The only Western 
economies to escape damage will be those which continue to stave off 
American pressure to expand military expenditure (the current economic 
power of both Japan and West Germany is clearly related to their low 
levels of arms spending). In the long mun the side-effects of the arms race 
might destroy the capitalist system without war, as mass unemployment, 
inflation, reduction of foreign aid to poor countries, give socialist 
ideology greater influence abroad than thousands of new nuclear missiles 
or neutron bombs can do. 


What is the situation in this respect in the ussr? Soviet defence spending, 
contrary to widespread belief, is not generally perceived as a major cause 
of their economic difficulties by the Russian people. The ordinary Soviet 
citizen blames the omnipresent bureaucracy for shortages, inefficiency 
and poor quality products, not the army. Partly this 1s because of the low 
visibility of the military establishment, much of which 1s camouflaged ın 
ostensibly ‘civilian’ ministries and budgetary programmes. Partly it is 
because the Russian masses are aware of major improvements in the 
standard of living over the past decades, even without any reduction in 
arms expenditure. The 85% of the Soviet GNP spent on non-military 
purposes looms far larger in the public eye than the 15% allocated to 
arms; and the 7.5% excess of this over us military spending would not 
even be registered as such. Above all, Soviet arms production 1s 
maintained at a planned, regular pace over long periods, whereas us 
military spending 1s cyclical—with sharp intervals of downturn and mass 
unemployment. Thus the military sector of the Soviet economy is not 
associated with dislocation of employment or investment; it creates 
neither regional joblessness in downswings nor inflationary pressures in 
upswings. In this sense defence spending—although it is actually a 
heavier burden on a poorer economy—is also more compatible with price 
and planning stability. The result ıs to allow the Soviet government to 
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maintain and legitimate a proportionately higher level of military 
investment than the West without the same range of disruptive 
side-effects. 


The Responsibility of the Peace Movement 


The origins of the new Cold War atmosphere ın world affairs are 
complex, and we have not tried to discuss all of them here. It is clear, for 
example, that all the new nuclear weapons systems now being prepared 
for the modernization of the Western armoury—the neutron bomb, 
Cruise and Pershing I missiles, the Trident programme, the ats ‘Stealth’ 
bomber—started to be designed some 10-12 years ago, long before the 
coming of the new Cold War. Whatever the diplomatic conjuncture, 
implementation of these programmes was bound to create an acute 
political confrontation. Similarly, the deep economic recession of the 
capitalist world was likely to generate strains in the United States’ global 
posture, regardless of other circumstances. In the event, however, it has 
coincided with a series of popular revolutions in the Third World, hostile 
to Western interests—in Ethiopia, Angola, Nicaragua, Zimbabwe, Iran 
and elsewhere. Long-standing regional conflicts in the Middle East and 
Southern Africa have worsened, and the Western powers have proved 
impotent to resolve them. Meanwhile, Soviet interference in Afghanistan 
and the increase of Soviet influence in Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia have 
exacerbated tensions in Asia. The surpnsing ineptitude of the Carter and 
Reagan administrations in Washington, and of the Thatcher government 
in London, in attempting to increase pressure on the ussr by playing the 
‘Chine card’, has further accelerated the deterioration ın the international 
situation. All of these factors have contributed to the condensation of the 
new Cold War climate. 


Fortunately, however, America does not have the same following in the 
new Cold War that it possessed in the old. It seems unlikely that the 
United States will be able to recreate the same kind of anticommunist 
consensus that it enjoyed in the Nato bloc during the Korean War period. 
Western Europe and Japan have come to share very different perceptions 
of the problems of the Third World from those of the United States. The 
West European viewpoint has generally become more objective, paying 
less heed to the notions of ‘Soviet conspiracy’ that still haunt paranoid 
visions in America. The existence of broad differences between Western 
Europe and the United States will, in fact, probably become of central 
importance to world politics in the near future. Already many West 
European countries like Holland, Belgium, Norway, Greece and Federal 
Germany are trying to avoid participation in an East-West confrontation, 
and are fighting to preserve the rudiments of détente by playing the role 
of moderators. Popular opinion in the Scandinavian countries is leaning 
to the creation of 2 regional nuclear-free zone, while centre-left coalitions 
in Belgium and the Netherlands will probably refuse to accept the 
American gift of the new nuclear missiles. 


The new Cold War and the future spiral of the arms race cannot survive 
very long without active West European participation, and we are 
optimistic that this participation will not be forthcoming. It is pertinent 
to compare the present logic of events with the previous build-ups to 
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world war. Both world wars developed out of internal contradictions and 
aggressive rivalries within European society, and both involved major 
military miscalculations (in 1914, the German expectation of a lightning 
success of the Schlieffen Plan; in 1941, the German musestimation of 
Soviet industrial power and tenacity). The new Cold War is based on 
equally dangerous military miscalculations and geo-political delusions, 
but this time Western Europe has no fundamental stake in the logic of the 
confrontation. If, therefore, the United States continues its drift towards 
the reactionary right and super-militarization, it seems probable that 
Western Europe will move correspondingly to the left and towards 
disengagement from confrontation. Should the usa refuse to take part in 
constructive arms negotiations with the ussr this winter, the movement 
for unilateral nuclear disarmament in Europe will surely grow. There is 
no longer a single genuinely European problem which cannot be solved 
by non-military means, and the call for Cold War mobilization has never 
sounded more irrational and atavistic. Millions of citizens of Western 
Europe are coming to realize that they have little to gain from entrusting 
their fate to the military establishment of a superpower which does not 
have either a competent government or a consistent and balanced 
international policy. The peace movements in Europe are already a 
powerful pressure for moderation: it is they who can halt the prospect of a 
dangerous new round in the arms rece, threatening to all mankind. 
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Since August 1980 the Polish economy has turned from modest decline to 
catastrophic collapse, characterized by drastic falls in income and standards of 
living, endemic shortages, inflation, external imbalance and effective default on 
foreign debt, underutilization of capital and labour, and the disintegration of 
central control. Against this background Solidarity has grown vertiginously 
—its current membership of ten million includes one million rank-and-file 
Communists (one-third of the Party’s total). Another two-and-a-half million 
peasants have joined the collateral ‘Rural Solidarity’. Now officially recognized 
and registered by the regime, the new union has insistently escalated its 
_ demands through legal proceedings and negotiations, backed by work-to-rule, 
strikes, hunger strikes, demonstrations, marches and a barrage of new 
publications. A major effect of Solidarity’s emergence and growth has been the 
adoption of a policy of socialist ‘renewal’ (odnowa) by the Polish United 
Workers Party (pzpr). This movement towards extensive democratization of 
Party life has been the direct result of competition with Solidarity to meet the 
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population’s demands for greater democracy and participation. The 
escalation of social conflict and confrontation between the two parties has 
brought Poland beyond the range of known national divergences from 
the Soviet-type model, and well past what until now was understood to 
be the threshold of Soviet tolerance. The recent Congresses of the PZPR 
(14-19 June 1981) and Solidarity (September 1981, in two stages) have 
clarified their respective positions, polarized them on crucial issues to the 
point of a dangerous and unstable stalemate, yet left open a possible— 
though difficult—route towards compromise and recovery. Otherwise, 
the dismal alternatives of either domestic repression or external interven- 
tion become increasingly likely. 


An Economy in Reverse 


Polish economic performance, which had already deteriorated substan- 
tially in the second half of the 19708, worsened dramatically in 1980~81. 
National income fell by 2.3% in 1979, 5.4% in 1980, and is officially 
expected to fall by another 15-17% in 1981. By next December 
consumption per capita will have fallen by a third in three years; 
according to the President of the Polish Planning Commission Madej 
present trends indicate a further fall by 10% 1n 1982. (Negative growth 13 
unprecedented in Eastern Europe, except for a modest drop in Hungary 
in 1956 and in Czechoslovakia in 1963.) Meanwhile, foreign debt has 
escalated to $27 billion with the industrialized West: $2 billion more than 
the Bank of England’s total reserves. Although the new strength of the 
dollar has recently reduced the burden of loans denominated ın weaker 
currencies, it has also meant higher and rising interest rates—broadly 
leaving the burden of debt unaffected. The implacable force of compound 
interest has raised debt service above the level of Polish falling exports; 
since March 1981 Poland has been unable to repay debt as it falls due, 
technically avoiding default only because of Western bankers’ reluctance 
to call in their loans and acknowledge their losses, as long as interest is 
paid. Trade balance is unlikely to be restored before 1986, and as Western 
creditors dictate more draconian preconditions for the rescheduling of 
the debt, the pressure grows for Poland to rejoin the mar. At the same 
time, Poland has also been unable to meet its trade obligations towards its 
Comecon partners, who have provided massive aid and finance (accord- 
ing to Minister Jagielski, the Soviet Union alone has provided $4.2 
billion in eleven months since August 1980). 


The internal economic crisis takes the form of open inflation, long and 
lengthening queues for consumer goods, and disruptive shortages of 
production goods in industry. Open inflation, a forgotten phenomenon 
since the mid-19508, reappeared in the mid-19708 and rose to 8.5% in 
1980 and to a yearly rate of over 30% in the first six months of 1981. This 
underestimates the underlying inflationary pressure in view of endemic 
and persistent shortages of even elementary necessities. Following the 
August 1980 wage settlements, incomes have increased by 28% ina year, 
while the supply of consumer goods has substantially declined; thus 
worthless excess money is piling up in the hands of the population (500 
billion zlotys, or 7 billion pounds at the official exchange rate, expected to 
tise to 800 billion by the end of the year if prices are not raised). Most 
foodstuffs and common articles of daily use are rationed, but more ration 


books have been issued than there are people (due to double registration 
of peasant-workers with large families); rations are not covered by 
supplies, and people have to queue with ration cards to secure purchases. 
Queues have extended to foreign currency shops, in spite of a sharp rise 1n 
the black market exchange rate, and to the issue of passports and visas. 
Being deeply dependent on Western imports for the most elementary 
things from distilled water to steel cans, and starved of spare parts and 
materials, Polish industry is not only working at a third below capacity, 
but even worse, it is afflicted by grave structural imbalances. Investment 
projects are suspended on a large scale and expensive new machinery 
imported from the West stands idle. A labour surplus has developed as a 
result of lower output and investment cuts in building, metallurgy and 
the machine industry, while labour is scarce in agriculture, mining, 
transport and services. For industry to operate efficiently, it would have 
to shed or redeploy an estimated 1.2 million workers, as witnessed by 
recent schemes for retraining, early retirement, and leave on part-pay. 
The sheer scale of the Polish economic crisis makes it a qualitatively new 


and dangerous phenomenon. 


Gierek’s Planning Debacle 


The causes of the Polish crisis are now well established.’ After the 
austerity, autarky and relative stagnation of Gomulka’s rule, Gierek 
undertook an overly ambitious programme of capital accumulation, 
modemization based on advanced technology imported from the West, 
and consumption growth. In his grandiose design external finance was to 
provide the means for both increased investment and consumption; 
labour productivity would grow as workers manned better machines and 
material incentives made them work harder; while Polish industry would 
become internationally competitive and would repay foreign loans with 
higher exports. It is perhaps conceivable that, with luck, today we might 
have witnessed a Polish economic miracle. As it turned out, Gierek’s plan 
was adventurist and badly executed, and came apart under the impact of 
extremely adverse international and natural conditions. The accumu- 
lation bias—always present in the socialist economy—manifested itself in 
Poland with particular strength: investment grew to peaks of over 35% 
of national income in 1974 and 1975. Ministries and state enterprises 
planned to invest more than centrally planned, and investment plans were 
systematically overfulfilled, swelling foreign debt. When the squeeze 
came in the late 19708, Poland was left with a large number of unfinished 
projects, producing nothing while interest mounted. The investment 
structure was all wrong, with over-concentration in metallurgy (in 
particular steel, as exemplified by the gigantic Katowice steelworks 
depicted in Wajda’s Mas of Marbls), machine-building and oil-based 
chemicals, and useless or heavily import-intensive licences were pur- 
chased at great expense. 


Gierek could not have opened the economy to internattonal trade and 
finance at a worse time: the oil crisis started precisely when Gierek’s 
policy went into full swing. Inflation was imported from international 
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markets; the world trade recession slashed Polish hopes to penetrate 
markets and made Poland rely on traditional exports like coal and 
foodstuffs; petrodollar recycling encouraged further borrowing; Western 
monetarist policies led to an escalation of interest rates; oil supplies from 
non-Soviet sources (Iran and Iraq, of all places) were lost. Natural factors 
were also particularly adverse in the second half of the 1970s and ın 1980, 
with above average incidences of frost, snow, floods and other natural 
disasters which affected food supply, transport and building. Polish 
leaders have referred to recent years as the seven biblical years of poor 
harvest, yet the impact of natural factors was greatly amplified by the 
systematic neglect of investment in agriculture and transport which made 
these sectors more vulnerable to weather conditions than they should 
have been. Similarly, unfavourable price and supply policy towards 
private agriculture (which still represent about 80% of cultivated land) 
aggravated the problem of food shortages. Widespread incompetence, 
negligence and corruption—now officially recognized*—worsened and 
amplified these general trends. Eventually economic decline and glaring 
waste eroded the legitimacy of the Gierek team and the Party itself. The 
growth of disillusionment and open dissent led to the political crisis of 
August 1980, triggered off (as before ın 1956, 1970 and 1976) by a large 
increase in food prices—a sound measure in view of the economic 
situation, but politically unacceptable to the Polish people. 


Since August 1980 the economic crisis has been deepened by three 
additional factors: (a) the August wage settlement, which greatly raised 
the inflationary gap and disrupted the distribution of consumer goods; 
(b) the reduction in coal production and exports following the miners’ 
free Saturday negotiated at Gdansk, which directly reduced Polish export 
earnings (strikes, social unrest and the reduction of the working week had 
only a minor impact on the rest of the economy, which was already 
producing below capacity due to structural constraints); and (c) Western 
bankers’ withdrawal of vital short-term borrowing facilities following 
the March suspension of repayment of Polish medium and long-term 
debt coming to maturity. Without the economic impact of the August 
sett|tment, or if Western bankers and governments had extended a credit 
lifeline to Poland last March, the Polish crisis would not have reached 
today’s catastrophic proportions. 


Remedies without Miracles 


As the Polish saying goes, ‘there are no miracles’ (cadow aie wa). The 
remedies open to the Polish government to put the country on the road to 
recovery imply unavoidable austerity, to arrest the recent decline and to 
make room for the repayment of debt; inflation, to restore balance in the 
market for consumption goods and rationalise their distribution; longer 
and harder work, to raise productivity; economic reform of enterprise 
organisation and the planning system, to both restore central control 
over macroeconomic processes and reduce inefficiency and waste. All 
these measures, however, raise enormous political problems, and the 
Polish government is unable to implement them without the negotiated 
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consent of the new union, so far unwilling to face the confrontation 
which would anse if unpopular measures were taken without prior 
consent. 


Austerity and inflation are deeply resisted. The more radical wing of 
Solidarity demands 100% indexation of the present wage level as a 
precondition for accepting price rises. For the indexed purchasing power 
of present wages to be matched by goods ın the shops the consumption 
level would have to increase by 20-25%, which 1s out of the question; it is 
doubtful whether even present consumption could be fully indexed 
without causing an inflationary spiral. Even then, the present excess of 
purchasing power in the hands of the population (which would be 
reduced but not eliminated by the projected price rises) would have to be 
either taxed away or consolidated in government bonds for equilibrium 
to be restored in consumption markets. A convenient way of doing this 1s 
a currency reform like that executed in Poland and in other Hast 
European counties in the 1950s, converting money wages, prices, savings 
and cash at differential and unfavourable rates into new units, reducing 
both the real value of liquid wealth (at a progressive rate) and real wages. 
It seems unrealistic, however, to expect the present government to obtain 
consensus on such a highly unpopular measure. Generalized discontent 
affects willingness to work harder and longer, and generates strikes, 
overtime bans, claims for shorter working hours and better working 
conditions. In these circumstances the entire burden of getting out of the 
cusis is made to rest solely on the economic reorganization of the 
planning system and enterprises—that is, on ‘economic reform’. But 
economic reforms by themselves are quite inadequate to this task until the 
underlying political question of workers’ self-management 1s resolved by 
the government and the new union. 


The Political Protagonists 


The new union has an unusual, indeed unique, organizational structure: 
instead of being organized by skill or industrial sector, it is regionally 
based. This tends to make it independent of any central discipline—a 
source both of strength and centrifugal forces. At the same time, its 
identity is not yet fixed, and since August 1980 Solidarity has assumed, ın 
varying degrees, three qualitatively different roles: first, that of a political 
opposition party, effective in extracting political concessions; second, 
that of a militant Western-type union whose demands are sometimes 
incompatible with the exigencies of economic recovery; and, third, that 
of a genuine socialist-type union demanding responsible partnership in 
economic management. These different and tendentally contradictory 
roles were all reflected ın the Gdansk settlement of 31 August 1980, 

which contained 2 pot-pourri of political concessions by the government, 
a reluctant endorsement of rationing by the union (together with a bid to 
influence investment policy), as well as an impossible promise of both 
wages increases eed a stabilization of market supplies. Since then there has 
been a visible alternation within Solidarity between its several roles; 
indeed, the nub of controversy within the union, from Lech Walesa to 


3 See Pretekely perexxaus Gdansk Sxexecym Jastrrebu—Statut Selsdaruasc, 1980, KAW, 


Wanaw. 


Jan Rulewski, has not concerned merely the question of the level of 
militancy as much as which of the three alternative roles Solidarity would 
finally choose. 


In the short run the alternation of these roles and the preservation of a 
radical stance are still arguably rational tactics to defend the union and 
strengthen ts fragile structure in face of the dual threat of suppression or 
absorption by the establishment. But in the longer run the ambiguity of 
the union’s identity will prove increasingly contradictory, and it will have 
to choose between opposition or cooperation with the government in 
economic and political affairs. Perhaps the shrewdest temporary strategy 
for Solidarity might be to continue to put forward militant economic 
demands with the intention of bartering them for significant political 
concessions; the expansion of democracy, in turn, might provide the basis 
for a realistic and cooperative programme of economic recovery. The 
immediate problem, however, 1s that these different lines of struggle are 
being pursued by different factions with unpredictable and possibly 
disastrous consequences. Sectional economic demands divorced from an 
overall political strategy tend to undermine not only the government, but 
ultimately Solidarity itself. For example, the struggle for higher living 
standards at 2 time of crisis can be mmitially justified as a demand for 
redistribution from the elite; 1f, however, such demands—which could 
also be interpreted as a bid for the transfer of ownership from the state to 
groups or individuals—were pursued with conviction beyond the limits 
of national economic constraints, then they would only further worsen 
the crisis and erode full employment (and thus the strength and credibility 
of the union). 


The Party’s response to the challenge of Solidarity has been marked by 
several drastic tactical mistakes. One was its refusal during the August 
1980 Gdansk negotiations to concede the political reforms which were 
prerequisite to any reconstruction of the economy. Instead the Party 
leadership granted economic demands which it must have realized were 
unrealistic and impossible to implement. These economic concessions 
only exacerbated the economic crisis and—in the absence of new Western 
credits—led to this year’s economic collapse. Another error has been its 
continuing reluctance to initiate change or even fulfil its political 
commitments; by dragging its feet and keeping promises only under 
duress the Party has effectively encouraged militant action and ceded 
political initative. For example, if the concessions made by mid-1981 had 
been granted a couple of months sooner, the political and economic 
situation might have stabilized instead of escalating into permanent 
confrontation. The postponement of the IX Congress from March to 
July was another instance of a sluggish response which backfired against 
the Party. 


The Extraordinary Party Congress 


The IX Party Congress, which normally would not have been due for 
another four years, was called for March 1980 to deal with the crisis and 
then postponed to 14-19 July in an attempt at restraining the reform 
movement. The delay discouraged Western bankers and governments 
from extending their credit lines, thus contributing to economic decline. 


However the delay also allowed the steady progress of unprecedented 
democratization of party life and Congress organization. Consultative 
Commissions (KK-POP) were set up locally, uniting party organizations 
and establishing horizontal links by-passing central organs. Under 
pressure from its rank and file, the Party was forced to consider, and 
eventually to adopt, a spectrum of reforms which gave substance to the 
project of internal democratization: new provisions for the accountability 
of full-time officials and elected representatives, the adoption of the secret 
ballot, and the institutionalization of multiple candidacies in party 
elections.* Despite open Soviet disepproval* and ominous military 
manoeuvres on the border, First Secretary Kania lent official endorse- 
ment to this process of ‘renewal’ and successfully foiled the attempt of 
the hardliners—organized in the Katowice Forum, the Grunwald Group 
and other dubious ‘patriotic’ associations—to overthrow him at the 
emergency Plenum of the Central Committee on 9-10 June. Similarly, 
last minute procedural manipulations by the hardliners to preempt 
the Congress failed, and the most unpredictable of all Communist 
Party Congresses took place under the scrutiny of live television 


coverage. 


The new democratic processes resulted in unprecedented personnel 
changes. Over 90% of the two thousand delegates were taking part ina 
Party Congress for the first time (only 20% of delegates were blue collar 
workers; 20% were estimated to be Solidarity members while a mere 5% 
were women). Only 23% of former Central Committee members were 
reelected as delegates. The Congress condemned past policies and leaders, 
settled accounts, stripped Gierek and others of their honours and 
endorsed prosecution of corrupt officials. As delegates voiced sharp 
complaints and put forward bold proposals, Soviet guest Viktor 
Grishin’s hair must have stood on end. The new enlarged two-hundred- 
strong Central Committee, elected after frank and close questioning of 
candidates, contained only eighteen former members, excluding even 
many former Politburo members such as Grabski, Jagielski, Moczar, 
Zabinski, head of state Jablonski, as well as many provincial secretaries. 
Out of the fifteen members of the new Politburo only four were 
re-elected, including Kania and Premier Jaruzelski. However many 
leading reformers also failed to be elected to the Central Committee (such 
as Dabrowa, Fishbach, Klase) and the Politburo (notably Vice-Premier 
Rakowsk:), where the tough old-style unionist Siwak joined hardliner 
Olszowski. As the Congress unfolded, the tightening grip of the present 
leadership became apparent, culminating in Kania’s reelection as First 
Secretary in a token contest. The Party appeared to have ridden the storm 
and to come out of the experience considerably strengthened and with 
greater authority. Yet nothing at all happened in the next seven weeks, 
clearly in anticipation of Solidarity’s own Congress in September, and the 
Party once again lost initiative. It became clear that in the pre-Congress 
elections many representatives of the line of ‘renewal’ had failed to be 
elected as delegates following country-town squabbles, a shift of the 


“ See G. Kolankiewrcx, ‘The Politics of “Socialist Renewal” *, unpublished paper presented 
to the annual conference of the Bush Nauonal Association for Soviet and East European 
Studies, Cambridge, 21-23 March 1981. 

* See Brexhnev’s letter to the cc of the pzpr, 5 June 1981. 


electorate away from both ‘right’ and ‘lef? extremes and a certain amount 
of residual manipulation. At the Congress itself the very breadth of 
representation, as well as the preoccupation with Party unity, prevented 
the formulation of a clear alternative policy. Thus, both government and 
Party ended up ın the same position as before the Congress: unable to act 
without Solidarity’s consent despite renewed verbal and military pressure 
from Soviet leaders and the continuing deterioration of the economy. 
Instead of concrete policy measures, discussions between government 
and union concentrated on economic reform, with an increasing 
emphasis on the hot political question of workers’ self-management. 


The Debate over Self-Management 


Since August 1980 seven different projects for the reform of Polish 
industnal organization and national planning have been put forward and 
widely discussed. The most authoritative set of proposals is that of the 
Party-Government Commission for Economic Reform set up in 
September 1980, assisted by a 50o-strong body of experts and political 
representatives, which last July presented to Parliament and Party 
Congress the second draft of its reform project® (another six reform 
projects, unpublished, were submitted by academic and professional 
bodies to the Commission). All projects envisage, to various degrees, the 
strengthening of social control over the economy; ‘marketization’ (2 new 
word, sryxkowiexis)—that is, a greater decentralization of economic 
decisions to enterprises—backed by a revamped banking system, bidding 
for resources and selling their products freely instead of executing central 
directions.’ There is an almost Friedmanite faith in the virtue of markets 
and prices: it remains to be seen how and where experienced bankers will 
be recruited; how the market can distribute coal output between power 
stations, sugar factories and exports; how central control can be 
dispensed with during the transition to the new system. The standard 
methods of wartime economy might seem better suited to the emergency 
state of the Polish economy. Yet while the direct controls and central 
allocation of wartime economics can be effective when they are 
introduced in a normally functioning market economy, their practicality 
is questionable in a crisis economy which is totally disorganized precisely 
because of the distintegration of central administration and control. In 
this context a greater reliance on enterprise independence and markets 1s a 
justifiable act of faith—a shock therapy—where everything else has 
failed. Also there is undoubtedly a great deal of scope, to say the least, for 
the overhauling of markets and prices in Poland, and for reforming a 
system whereby steel is produced which is worth less than the energy 
used up in its production; where bread is sold at a price which is a third of 
the cheapest animal feed and therefore widely used as such; and where the 
lack of one foreign exchange dollar for essential imports leads to a loss of 
output at least ten times greater. Thus there is little reason why a price 
reform should be delayed until the realization of enterprise reform and 
the restoration of equilibrium. 
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The official project contains important innovations for the development 
of a new model of socialist economy: the emergence and important role of 
commercial banks, the link between wage payments and productivity, the 
broadening of enterprise discretion to include mergers and horizontal 
diversification, and above all the clearer definition (and reduction) of 
Party influence on economic life. The Party is said to fulfil a ‘strategic’, 
‘inspirational’ and ‘control’ function, but should not interfere with 
current operational management, with technical choices or with the 
appointment of managers and officials. While these far-reaching 
proposals enjoy almost universal support, there appeared to be last July a 
considerable divergence between the official and the union positions on 
the question of self-management. The official project firmly reasserted 
state ownership, one-man management and central appointments; 
limiting workers’ self-management to a conventional role. In contrast, 
Solidarity’s project —developed by Sts, the ‘Network’ of union represen- 
tatives from seventeen large industrial enterprises—asserted the workers’ 
right to manage themselves, instead of merely participating in manage- 
ment; to appoint and dismiss enterprise directors and restrict their power 
to a purely executive role; and to transfer to enterprises the ownership of 
productive assets. This divergence, which was widely discussed in the 
period between the Party Congress and the Solidarity Congress, is best 
illustrated by Table 1, which summarizes the relevant articles in the 
respective draft legislation. 


TABLE I 
Government Draft Law on 


State Enterprises 


Siec Draft Law on 
Social Enterprises 





1. Ownership 
Art. 1(1). The stats enterprise 1s the funda- Art 1. The seal enterprise 1s the funds- 
mental organisational unit of the national mental orgenisenonal untt of the national 
economy... 
Art 1(2), As independent economic organisa- 
tion, possessing legal personality, the enter- 
prise comtaias sts workers and the shared part of 


Art. 33(1). The founding organ .. . audews the 
enterprise with the saas necessary for coaduct- 
ing the actrvity defined in the legal document 
of its foundanoa. 

Art. 33(2). The enterprise maneges the assets 
attributed te a, representing part of the national 


Art. 6(1). The organ founding ‘the enter- 
prose traasfers te ot the awwership (preeke- 


ee ee 


2. Directoc’s Appointment and Dismiseal 


Art. 26(1). The director of an enterprise is 
appointed and dismissed by the foomazag organ, with 
the agreement of the Workers Council of enter- 
prises. The Workers Council of the enterprise 
Se ene ewe 


Ar 1G) The Worten Connal a rome 
candidate 


Art 42(1). The director is appointed by the 


tion. 





TABLE 1 (cont ) 
Government Draft Law on Siec Draft Law on 
State Enterprises Social Enterprises 





Art 28. The Workers Council can presentto Art 42(3) The director can be aeswrssed by 
the founding organ a wetiated request fer the ihe Worksrs Comcel before the end of bus 
dismissal of the enterprin directer. tenure in case of bis annual report not 
being approved 
also by a referendum of enterprise werkers 


3. Management 
Art. 25(1). The derecter of state enterprise Art. 10(1) The enterprise ıs managed by sts 
manages the eaterpriss and represents it exter- -l workers (xalege) thromgh ther organs o 
nally self-management. 


Ae 150) TRE aerate OÈ gatel entero Act. 36 The enterpnse director 1s 
acting on the basis of legal prescriptions, sakes — excacator of the decisroas of organs of wor 
independent deciceas oO cnterptise quesuons se/f- management. 


Government Draft Law on Art 19. The competence of Worke 

Workers Self-Management: Councils include: 

Art 22. The enterpnse Workers’ sclaigs 1, deaseas on the fundamental direc 

iain es msiaber ide aa tions of economic activity and develop- 
i aoon ci aden OE DEPI ASil ok ment of the enterprise; 

annual plen, acceptance of annual report, 2. the approval of plans of enterprise 

confirmation of the budget, Investment, activity; 

approval and changes of enterprise statute, 3. the approval of the ørgesisaimaal 
., building of plants, creation, disposaland structure of the enterprise, 

Guliston of reraton, cultural aad gc 4 decisions on income distribution, 

assets . 5. the appecatares! and dismissal of the 
2. aby embed on appointment and dismissal enterprise directer, 

of enterprise director . 6. the assessment of candidates for the 


3. approval of change of direction of enter- posts of vice-director and chief account- 
pos activity, the dmon of income pro- ant, 
posed by the director . the principle of its 7 decisteas on the change of production 


distnbutioa profile, 

Art 23(1) The Workers’ Council’s rgbt je 8. dectsions on the acceptance of the 
express an opreea on all questions concerning yearly budget and assessment of results, 
the enterprise or its management. and the approval of the director’s report, 


9- dectsens on economic agreements and 
cooperation contracts with other enter- 


10. the conclusion of agreements with 
state orgens on mutual cooperanon; 

11. the determenatem of principles of 
cmpleyment polny, 

12. the determmation of work rules, 


13. comtred of the tetahty of euterprim 


14. election of the Chairman and presi- 
dium of the Workers’ Council, 

15 decisions on acquistion and disposal of 
fixed assets, 

16. decisions on soctal welfare and 
cultural activites, 

17. decreas oa umpert—expert comtracts, 

18. the approval of motions on govern- 
ment directrves, 

19 the couire! ever enterprise means of 
informaiton 

tee pakctwawegy, RPIdSRG, 1981; Suc, Propekt astewy o prredpbcorstwee spelecrapa, 


1981. 





The reference to ‘social’ instead of ‘state’ enterprises in the Sies draft law is 
basically a harmless way of stressing the wish for a greater social control 
over production, but has no legal implications. The reference to 
‘enterprise ownership’ could be—and was, by Kania at the IX Con- 
gress—interpreted as a bid for Yugoslav-type group ownership, 
although Solidarity representatives promptly denied that this was the 
implication, reducing the difference with the official project to a minor 
point of semantics. The other two differences, however, were very 
substantial; challenging both Party control over managerial appoint- 
ments (the so-called somendJatera system, i.e. a list of posts subject to 
Party nomination) and the planning system. A confrontation on these 
points seemed like.y, both before Solidarity’s Congress and even more so 
after its first round. 


Solidarity’s Congress 


The first round of Solidarity’s Congress (5—10 September) took place in 
Gdansk while 100,000 Warsaw Pact troops manoeuvred around the 
Polish border and an 80-vessel fleet practised landing 40 miles away. The 
new umon claimed to ‘lead Polish revolution and renewal’ and called fora 
radically altered society to free Poles from ‘misery, exploitation, lies and 
fears’; sent 2 message to ‘the working people of Eastern Europe’ in 
support of a free trade-union movement, proposing meetings and 
exchanges; called for free elections to local government councils and to 
the Sejm (Parliament); demanded freedom for political prisoners and free 
access to official mass media; rejected policy measures which would lower 
living standards of the worst-off or lead to unemployment; demanded 
improved health care and better working conditions for miners; and 
requested control over food production and distribution. Economic 
reform figured prominently on the agenda. Solidarity demanded genuine 
workers’ self-management, the abolition of the Party’s exclusive right to 
make appointments to key posts in industry, and a national referendum 
on the issue of self-management. The union warned that it would boycott 
legislation on economic reform if it was enacted without modification. (It 
was contradictory to emphasize the role of Sejm and to threaten a boycott 
of legislation, as well as to keep the official press out while claiming access 
to media; but then consistency ın politics is not necessarily a virtue, and 
democracy has to be learned.) The Congress was adjourned for a 
fortnight. 


The Polish Politburo reacted sharply, claiming that the Gdansk 
agreement had now been broken, and replaced by ‘a programme of 
political opposition which hits at the vital interests of the Polish nation 
and the State, and points towards confrontation threatening bloodshed’. 
In particular, ıt saw the message to Eastern European workers as a ‘mad 
provocation of Poland’s allies’ and castigated the ‘elements of anarchy 
and destruction’ within Solidarity ranks. A new letter from Moscow, 
shortly after the end of the first phase of the Congress, denounced it as ‘an 
anti-Soviet, anti-socialist orgy’. Polish and Soviet leaders appear to 
overestimate the threat posed to their power by demands for greater 
democracy; 1f ten million people calling for free elections and interna- 
tional revolution were a sufficient condition for bringing them about, 
today we would be living in a very different world. The only real threat, in 
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- the Polish circumstances, came from Solidarity’s position on workers’ 
self-management which directly challenged the Party’s monopoly of 
managerial appointments, and the scope of managerial power. This was 
the only issue on which immediate confrontation was expected. 


Towards a ‘Historic Compromise’? 


In the fortnight between the two stages of Solidarity’s Congress the two 
sides at first looked poised for a dangerous showdown on self-manage- 
ment. There were fears that the second round of the Congress might be 
prevented. Then, in rapid succession, three new developments took 
place. First, the possibility of an economic squeeze by Soviet and 
East European countries became a tangible threat. The Soviet Union 
supplies almost the entire Polish oil consumption (as well as cotton and 
other raw materials), runs a large trade deficit ($1.3 billion in 1981, $1.7 
billion expected in 1982) with Poland and has been providing massive aid 
in cash and kind over the last year. The threat is not of a total blockade (if 
the ‘Friendship Pipeline’ was turned off, oil would not flow to Hast 
Germany), but of balanced trade matching falling Polish exports, which 
would have an immediate impact on the Polish economic crisis. Second, 
Party hardliner Olszowski suggested that representatives of the Catholic 
Church and all the unions, including Solidarity, should join the Front of 
National Unity (FyN), which is 2 Party-dominated coalition for the 
nomination of candidates to parliamentary and local council elections. 
These would not be the ‘free’ elections called for by Solidarity’s 
Congress, but represent ‘none the less a significant concession. Third, a 
compromise between the government and Solidarity’s national executive 
was reached on self-management, and speedily passed by the Polish 
Parliament. The new bill stipulates that ‘managers will be appointed by 
both workers’ councils and the founder of the enterprise’ (Le. the 
Communist authorities); thus workers now have the right of veto in 
many industries where the Party formerly held sole authority. Disputes 
will be settled in court, while central authorities retain control of 
appointments and policy only in key and strategic sectors to be 
specifically listed. The compromise is obviously far from the union’s own 
position summarized in Table 1—and it remains to be seen how it will 
work in practice—but still it gives Polish workers a right which is not 
enjoyed by Eastern European workers outside Yugoslavia. 


The second round of the Solidarity Congress attacked fiercely the 
national executive for their alleged ‘sell-out’ on self-management. At the 
time of writing the Congress is still in progress, but the present 
leadership, including Walesa, is certain to be reconfirmed in office and, 
whatever militant votes on elections and self-management may be passed 
at the Congress, the way has been paved for a possible pact between the 
Party-government and the Solidarity. If government concessions on 
self-management are accepted and the reform goes ahead, and the union is 
willing to endorse austerity measures in exchange for access to 
parliamentary seats and possibly 2 share in government—through a 
minority presence in a ‘Government of National Salvation’, or an 
effective formula for external particitpation—the Polish economy still has 
a chance of stabilization and early recovery, provided it is not strangled 
by either Comecon partners or Western creditors and political strife 
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de-escalates to ‘normal’ levels What will happen if this economic/politi- 
cal ‘historical compromise’ 1s not reached in the near future is an open 
question. The answer one may venture depends crucially not only upon 
one’s analysis of actual trends and constraints, but upon conjectures 
about the protagonists’ own perception of those trends and constraints, 
and about their preferred strategy in their perceived circumstances. A 
tentative assessment of the range of Polish prospects, and the analysis and 
assumptions on which it is based, is summarized in the following theses. 


Ten Theses on Poland 


1. The Polish economie crisis is systemic: that is, deeply rooted in the economic 
and political processes of Polish society as a centrally planned economy. 
Imbalances built into the centrally planned economy (such as its excessive 
propensity to accumulate, which frustrated attempts at economic reform) 
and the centralization of political power associated with ıt, have 
combined with adverse exogenous factors (natural and international) to 
produce a crisis of exceptional depth and duration. At present the primary 
cause of Polish economic collapse is the shortage of foreign exchange due 
to falling exports, the burden of debt and the loss of Western short-term 
credit lines. 


2. Other Eastern European economies and-the Soviet Union are subject 
to the same mechanism of economic instability and fluctuations, capable 
of generating a crisis. They are experiencing the same Aiad of symptoms 
displayed by the Polish economy: slowdown of economic growth, 
agricultural stagnation, external indebtedness, deterioration of terms of 
trade (except the Soviet Union), inflationary pressure, shortages, 
inefficiency, overaccumulation of capital. However, these symptoms are 
quantitatively less marked than in Poland; the exogenous factors 
(especially international ones) that have so greatly contributed to the 
Polish crisis have already been absorbed by the other socialist countries, 
and some corrective changes have already been made (in particular, a 
considerable switch of resources to agriculture and consumption 
industries in current plans). Thus in the 1980s the Polish-type systemic 
troubles of other socialist countries are more likely to appear as 
temporary—at worst, prolonged—economic stagnation, than as the 
dramatic decline and disruption recorded in Poland. Tbs ‘ Polish disease’ isa 
congenital and sot infectious condition, intra-bloc mechanisms for the 
transmission of economic crisis are weak, in spite of the drag on resources 
generated by aid to Poland and the decline in Polish deliveries to 
Comecon partners. 


3. Recent political developments in Poland are neither a revolution nor a 
counterrevolution. There have been considerable personnel changes, but the 
dominant ideology, systemic commitments and the pattern of interna- 
tional alliances have not changed; the new institutions are parallel to, not 
substitutes for the Party or even the older unions; after all, the new union 
demands workers councils, i.e. ‘soviets’, and its main effects are felt 
through its influence on democratic processes within the Party. 


4. Polish political developments are unlikely to spread to other East Exropean 
countries and the Soviet Union. They are deeply rooted in Polish conditions, 


and there are no effective mechanisms of transmission; imitation is more 
likely to affect Western countries, especially within the left and the union 
movement, encouraging greater participation and direct action. 


5. It follows that Soviet military intervention—waless the Polish sitwation 
deteriorates furthber—ts not needed to protect Sovist interests, this and its 
considerable cost (1n view of Polish debt; Soviet dependence on Western 
grain, technology and finance; possible Polish resistance; existing 
commitments in Afghanistan, adverse repercussions in the West and the 
Third World) make it unlikely at present. 


6. If the Polish situation deteriorated to the point of Soviet intervention, economic 
weapons would be used before military actions. a sheer transition to balanced 
trade with the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe would cripple Poland, 
and would be just as legitimate as Western refusal to renew credit lines. 


7. Austerity and tnflation are preconditions of Polish recovery, without them no 
economic reform is going to work and no stabilization plan is worth the 
paper on which it is written; the expectation that self-management alone is 
going to mobilize sufficient hidden reserves to lead to recovery 18 
unrealistic in the short run. Economic reform and workers’ self-management are 
at the sams time essential, apart from anything else because they are the only 
available counterpart for Solidarity s agreement to austerity and inflation, without 
which no recovery is possible without internal or external repression. 


8. The West conid belp economic and political stabilization with large-scale 
malitiateral atd-in-kind, conditional on Solidarity s acceptance of inflation and 
austerity: aid, because of Poland’s inability to pay, the high productivity of 
imports in Poland, and the low opportunity cost of Western aid in view of 
widespread unemployment and spare capacity; large-scale, because 
billions (or at least hundreds of millions) are involved, and hence 
necessarily multilateral; in-kind, in order to ensure that ıt is not an 
internal Western transfer between governments and banks, and to 
munimise the direct impact on Western balance of payments; conditional, 
1n order to bung about preconditions of Polish recovery. 


9. Without a politicalleconomtc trade-off embodied in a pact between Party and 
Union, the Polish crists would deteriorate, but over a protracted period. Before the 
potnt of Soviet tntervention was reached, tareraal repression woxld undoubtedly take 
place. arrests, a clampdown on organized political opposition, a state’ of 
emergency, the banning of strikes, army manning of public utilities and 
essential services, the distribution of food within factories to induce a 
return to work. Seven military men including four serving army 
generals—amongst them, First Secretary Jaruzelskt—are already in the 
Polish government. 


10. Even if this analysis is correct, Polish or Sovist leaders may perceive the 
Polish crisis as more of a threat than it actually ts; or the crisis can objectively 
deteriorate rapidly. In etther case taternal repression, or economic warfare, or direct 
military intervention, could taks place suddenly and without warning, these moves 
could be a delayed reaction to earlier developments and therefore be 
unrelated to current Polish events; they would not, however, be taken 
lightly. 


Tom Nairn 


The Crisis of the British State 


Ireland, mounting street violence in the greater English cities, the disinte- 
gration of the Labour Party (and hence of the old two-party stability), 
continuing separatist agitation in Wales and Scotland, a renewed economic 
crisis after the brief reprieve of North Sea oil—these may appear, at first sight, 
signs of one more attack of that familiar malady of modern times, the ‘British 
disease’. However, appearances may be deceptive. The symptoms are now so 
acute, so numerous, and in such rapid development, that one is forced to ask 
whether the old ailment has not assumed, at least, a new and more serious stage. 
What is it that has changed? Why has the long decline so suddenly accelerated? 
- What further changes will this new stage bring? In the past, most diagnoses 
have concentrated upon the weaknesses of twentieth century British society. 
They have emphasized that society’s economic collapse from a position of 
leadership to one of relative backwardness; its consequent loss of power and 
international prestige, and subservience to American aims; and its range of 
picturesque social anachronisms, from the Windsor monarchy to the inimitable 


proletarian café (pronounced ‘caff’ to underline its indigenous, non-bour- 
geois character). While not mistaken, this general picture habitually omits 
something important. The decline, mediocrity and archaism are also 
related to something else, less visible. As well as the socio-economic 
peculiarities of the United Kingdom, one should take into account its 
distinctive stats. What seems to be happening in the new phase of British 
problems is that a long-standing illness of society is turning, rapidly and 
unmistakably, into 2 crisis of the state. For the first time outside the 
experience of war, ‘crisis’ has grown sufficiently acute to involve and 
threaten the form of state power. 


The result may be a general crisis of legitimation, in something like the 
sense made familiar by Jurgen Habermas: that is, a moment of rupture in 
which economic breakdown ceases to be confined to the arena of 
trade-union negotiation and government conjunctural policy, and invests 
the totality of social values—the basis of the state’s authority. To 
understand why this should be so it is necessary to recall one or two 
salient facts from the history of the British state. First of all, its 
antiquity—in a sense far from being merely chronological. It 1s the oldest 
of existing state-forms; and much of its legitimacy in the contemporary 
epoch has been derived from this truth, via an ideology of ancient 
wisdom and ‘adaptability’. The point, however, is that its age comports 
certain aspects of archaism, and on that level—the heart of the system 
rather than its external members—it has proved perfectly swadaptable. It 
has survived through conquest, successful warfare and external good 
luck—not by successful self-transformation. 


The customary analyses of Britain’s problem locate ıt in relation to the 
Industnal Revolution (1780-1840) and the period of imperialist hege- 
mony (up to 1914). But this time-scale is too restricted for the history of 
the state. The basis of the English (after 1707, British’) polity lies in the 
bourgeois revolutions of the seventeenth century, between 1640 and 
1688, The latter successfully founded a ‘primitive’ capitalist state, frankly 
oligarchic and patrician in character. A philosophical empiricism and a 
striking degree of informality were other attributes of this curious 
entity—all features derived from its precedence and the inevitable lack of 
political models. One should recall, equally, that this political order was 
never to have a written constitution. The fact 1s sometimes presented as 
an amusing oddity, on a par with policemen’s helmets and tepid beer. 
What it reflects is the truth—tss entertaining—that Her Majesty’s 
subjects are not citizens, because the myth of popular sovereignty 
remains alien to the state. Although famously parliamentary and 
representative in its mode of hegemony, the United Kingdom is sof a 
‘democracy’ in the sense which has regulated all constitution-making 
since the American and French Revolutions. It relies upon its own, 
aboriginal sovereignty-myth: the ‘Crown-in-Parliament’ and the (liter- 
ally) absolute authority of the latter. If anyone is inclined to believe this is 
an academic, textbook matter, he should study the current debate within 
the Labour Party: this is what it is about. 


In spite of its primitivism, the British state was consecrated by a unique 
measure of success, obtained through its defeat of the absolutist regimes 
of the eighteenth century (especially France), colonization, and early 


industriglization—a process also ‘primitive’ in nature but (like the state) 
winning world dominance by its temporal priority. By means of such 
success, an almost magic legitimacy was accumulated and bestowed on 
the Anglo-Bntish polity. All its defects and absurdities were transformed 
into virtues. Ilogicality became the supreme, pragmatic political merit. 
Pre-democratic aberrations and fetish-worsbip were solemnly converted 
into ‘the Westminster model’. As 2 type of hegemony this ‘model’ 
acquired such massive reserves of popular support that its de-legitimation 
has been a slow, intermittent process. Only in the last year or so has the 
decomposition suddenly and visibly accelerated. 


The Real ‘Crisis’ 


It has taken many economic and governmental ‘crises’ to erode a 
deeply-rooted consensus, and move crisis to a more strategic level 
determined by the underlying state characteristics I mentioned. One may 
express this in summary fashion by saying that the historical state- 
apparatus, notably well-adapted to external administration and patrician 
social management, has proved quite incapable of economic and 
industrial intervention. It lacks the dimension of a successful dsrigzsare (the 
word was imported into English because nothing corresponded to it in 
Westminster’s political universe). Generally speaking, the state and 
industry are necessary partners in economic modernization. With few 
exceptions, state initiative and support have proved indispensable to 
rapid capitalist development—above all where the problem is compet- 
tive, one of ‘catching up’ with foreign models. But what United 
Kingdom capitalism exhibits is a chronic divorce between them. It is 
important to note that this disjuncture—and the consequent incapacity of 
governments to treat the perennial economic malady—is genuinely 
structural in nature. There is an essential disequilibrium in Butish 
capitalism between its powerful financial and multi-national sector, and 
its increasingly weak domestic industrial basis. Since the end of the last 
century, political hegemony has lain indisputably with the former—a 
hegemony never more confidently and blatantly exercised than under the 
administration of Mrs Thatcher since 1979. But the financial and 
overseas-oriented sector has always been happy with the British ascen 
régime. It bas no need of a modern, interventionist state-apparatus. 
Technocracy (another linguistic import!) is regarded ın those circles as an 
alien nuisance, synonymous with ‘interference’ and un-gentlemanly 
bureaucracy. Here, then, is the maternal force—in practice an overwhelm- 
ing one—that sustains all those celebrated anachronisms ın existence. It 1s 
this deformed structure which underlies the recurrent cnsis-cycle of 
British twentieth-century politics. 


‘Recovery’, in the sense of industrial regeneration, is impossible without 
state leadership. But there 1s no ‘state’ able to fulfil such a role. Hence the 
left-wing governments which propose dramatic plans to reverse decline 
invariably find themselves disarmed: there are no means, short of a 
revolution, by which such fantasies can be realized. After 2 year or so—as 
under Harold Wilson in 1964—67, and again in 1974—-76—the modemiza- 
tion-dream crumbles into mere crisis management, discrediting the 
progressives. The night has an easy revenge, exploiting such manifest 
statist incompetence to restore ‘freedom’, the hard discipline of market 


an 


forces, and so on. Regrettably, all that such liberty actually means in the 
peculiar context of United Kingdom capitalism 18 augmented hegemony 
for finance-capital and the multi-nationals, and accelerated collapse for 
domestic industry (above all the old engineering and construction 
sector). Another year or so, and this trend assumes proportions so 
grotesque that—as under Edward Heath’s Conservatism in 1970-74, or 
as at present, with Mrs Thatcher’s—reaction becomes inevitable. The 
progressives blow the dust off their plans once more, and the opium 
vision of state-propelled technocracy retums, completing the vicious 
circle. 


Why has this long established decline-spiral suddenly got worse? Because 
of a new conjunction of factors. For the first time, severe economic 
recession—the impact of the global slump upon an already weak 
economy—is intersecting with political collapse. That is, with a political 
change that is more than the usual alternation of parties and ideologies. In 
the last round of overt crisis, in 1973—74, a Conservative government 
struggled with (and was defeated by) economic, trade-union militancy; 
but now, while working-class economic response to ‘Thatcherism’ has 
remained feeble, the crisis has been translated on to the political plane. 
This 1s the measure of its seriousness. While economic, corporate 
upheavals (even very grave ones like the miners’ strike and the three-day 
week in 1973) can be repaired and forgotten, alteration of the political 
structure will be permanent. 


The decisive change is the disintegration of Labourism aince 1979. The 
post-1945 political system 1s normally descubed as ‘two-party’, with the 
implication that it functions through the alternation of (more or less) 
equivalent party-governments. But no one should be deceived by this. 
The post-World War II consensus was more the work of the Labour 
Party than of the Conservatives. The latter accepted a good deal of ıt 
(until 1979), whereas Labourism was essential to it. The story of the 
1964-79 period ıs how Labour, unable to advance and build upon its 
“welfare state’, was driven into ever more hopeless defence of it in the face 
of economic break-down and mounting reactionary assaults. After 1979, 
however, such defence of the Keynesian compromise became more 
obviously doomed. The traditional right-wing Labour leadership lost its 
morale. The socialist left rebelled, and embarked upon its first really 
determined effort to control the party. As a result, the central pillar of 
post-war hegemony has broken apart, torn between a rightist ‘social 
democratic’ secession on one hand and a programme of (by British 
standards) extreme socialist economic nationalism on the other. 


In the United Kingdom, economic catastrophes have been (at least since 
1931) counteracted and restored through mechanisms of political 
cohesion. This is why the failure of the latter represents such an acute 
threat—producing a new sense of anomie and uncertainty, in a situation 
of massive unemployment and social fear. The whole social atmosphere is 
infected by it. This was a social universe where political ideologies were 
pervasive, and heavily influential; their evaporation is correspondingly 
disturbing, tuming mere ‘apathy’ into a more positive resentment or 
aggression. 


The Territorial Factors 


I have tried to indicate some of the ‘deep structures’ behind the current 
explosion of discontent. But of course no explosion is explained by these 
underlying contradictions alone. As Louis Althusser showed in an early 
and brilliant essay, ruptures have to be over-determined: it needs an 
accumulation of contingent forces to break through the carapace and 
produce actual disorder. In Great Britain, these are territorial and ethnic 
in character. The conflict in Northern Ireland is the most obvious 
example. Here, British state power has manoeuvred itself into a cul-de-sac 
where the only choices are paralysing intransigence or withdrawal. Mrs 
Thatcher’s government is now in the supremely doleful position of 
endeavouring to combme both these alternatives, and making no 
Progress with either. On the ground it is ‘tough’ with the Republican 
hunger-strikers; but at another level ıt is secking feebly to install some 
self-government once again to Ulster—a synonym, as everyone under- 
stands, for leaving the province to the Protestant community and 
quitting Ireland for good. The only strategy offering any hope ts precisely 
the opposite: to be conciliatory about the prisoners and ‘tough’ about 
military withdrawal and forcing self-government upon the province. 
So—in the terms mentioned earlier—Ireland has become simply a daily 
de-legitimation of state authority, an-unceasing and unpopular demon- 
stration of British futility. Here is another potent infection of the social 
climate, with far worse to follow. For years warnings have been uttered 
about how Ulster’s violence would one day be retumed to England, and 
used on the working class—auttered and of course disregarded. Immedi- 
ately after the English nots of early July, police chiefs were sent over to 
Belfast for lessons in the suppression of public disorder! 


On the mainland itself, the government obtained a temporary reprieve 
from separatist pressures with the referenda and elections of 1979. These 
forces, one should recall, largely dominated the legislative programmes 
of the last Labour regime, and were responsible for the defeat of 
Callaghan two years ago. It is extremely myopic (but quite common) to 
imagine this reprieve enduring very long. What has happened ın the last 
two years is that nationalist movements in both Wales and Scotland have 
moved decidedly leftwards, and towards favouring direct action (so far 
non-violent). In Scotland, particularly, the labour movement is now 
more strongly and unanimously in support of ‘Home Rule’ than it was in 
the 19708. One significant aspect of the old state-mythology was the kind 
of national unity ıt emphasized. Bntish union has been less that of a state, 
in the formal sense, than of a remarkably cohesive civil élite armed with a 
prestigious and (thanks to the Crown) decorative political ideology. 
However, deadly blows are now being delivered to this mystique within 
England itself, 2s well as from the peripheral nationalities. The 1979 
elections revealed a dramatic abyss between the imperial heartland, (the 
London—South-East region) and the old-industrial North. Mrs Thatcher 
owed her ascension overwhelmingly to the metropolis. Part of the 
northern working class’s resentment of her government derives, there- 
fore, from a clearer regional consciousness as well as 2 detestation of 
monetarist economics. At the same time, the two million immigrants— 
mainly black and mainly concentrated in the larger English cities—have 
suffered most from the recession and deflationary policies. For well- 


known reasons they were already the most alienated of the Crown’s 
subjects. So it is scarcely surprising that the sparks igniting recent 
disturbances came from this source. That psychic internalization which 
‘legitimacy’ depends upon has disappeared there, turning the historic 
English policeman into a mere law-enforcer. Since ıt appears very 
doubtful whether the spirit of the law can ever be restored, the ghettos 
will probably become another running sore like Ireland. 


‘Social Democracy’—or Emergency Regime? 


It 1s the accumulation of these many factors which explains the new crisis 
phase and the way in which ‘the British problem’ has been pushed 
towards the state level. A perishing, unbalanced economy cannot persist 
indefinitely with such a limited, out-of-date state-form. Together, world 
recession and Mrs Thatcher’s Friedmanite lunacies have made the 
message clear. Historians and commentators have made the point for 
some time; but now, through the political upheaval, it is entering mass 
experience in a more conscious manner. In past scenarios of British 
downfall, the terminal period has usually been imagined with a Messiah. 
Crisis would, surely, produce some figure like General de Gaulle, 
promising salvation through patriotism, authonty and sacrifice? Sure 
enough, the salvation is being energetically preached and promised in the 
new situation, and winning an audience. The British, however, enjoy no 
less than foxr prophets of redemption: the ‘Gang of Four’ who some 
months ago broke away from Labour to establish therr Social Democratic 
Party. As the ex-President of the European Community (Roy Jenkins) 
demonstrated ın the recent by-election at Warrington, the new movement 
has acquired serious support ın a (by traditional norms) incredibly short 
time. 


The ‘Social Democratic’ label is in many ways misleading, inviting as it 
inevitably does comparisons with the German spp or similarly-titled 
parties in Scandinavia, Italy and elsewhere. The national history and crisis 
conditions we have been examining must be kept in mind, as well as its 
professed ideology. And what these suggest is, surely, 2 salvationist 
movement emanating from the élite itself, and pursuing, beyond the 
progressive façade, 2 predominantly national aim of arresting the 
disintegration and polarization of the United Kingdom. It represents so 
to speak the natural antidote of a powerful but threatened political order, 
whose actual objective might be a permanent ‘National Government’. 
Through changes like proportional representation, such 2 centrist 
‘national interest’ coalition could remain indefinitely in office—the 
one-party regime (with sooner or later one Leader in charge) demanded 
by a state in dissolution. Would this be so different from a civil, 
non-military, ultra-parliamentary, monarchical—in short an English— 
Gaullism? With the important difference, however, that the uK’s 
emergency regime will stand no chance of effectively fostenng industrial 
modernization: the abrasive, state-promoted leap forward that marked 
the 19608 in France. It would be more purely conservative and more 
spurious in its ideological display. It would—to take merely the most 
obvious example—preserve City and metropolitan-heartland interests, 
the traditional ‘outward-looking’ hegemony, behind a façade of adminis- 
trative decentralization. 


Labourism or Socialism? 


The early autumn of 1981 was to confirm the general drift towards 
political crisis. Among the Conservatives Mrs Thatcher’s cabinet changes 
reinforced her government’s obduracy. There was no sign of any serious 
revolt against monetarism, aiming to return to a more traditional and 
centrist style of rule. In the Labour Party the left-wing offensive 
culminated in the struggle over the deputy leadership. Here, Healey’s 
hairline victory was less significant than the event itself: a fight over the 
formally unimportant post of deputy in a party on the Opposition 
benches had occupied the focus of national attention for many months 
and come to be seen as a crucial indicator of the future shape of British 
politics. These latest turns of the knife leave the old bi-party order on its 
back, disarmed before the Liberat-Social-Democrat advance. Only a 
resolute coup against Thatcher and a massive success by Denis Healey’s 
Labour right could have switched the balance back towards stability. The 
slide will continue therefore: ruling-class paralysis in the clutches of 
Thatcherism and the socialist cadre-rebellion captained by Tony Benn 
will lead to a markedly different political pattem. 


On the left ıt 13s curious to observe the forms of refusal and evasion which 
have surfaced just as the change became irreversible. It 1s not so 
surprising that one sector of Tribunite opinion should have grabbed 
desperately for security: this was, after all, the old subordinate left attuned 
historically to a morality of defeat. The ascent of a new left wing geared to 
power struggles and determined to lead was always likely to offend its 
sensibilities. The fastidious abstention of these preacherly souls in the 
autumn leadership battle allowed the right wing to cling to the shadow of 
its former authority. This was an example of vested interest in Labourism, 
in those very ambiguities and inbuilt contradictions more menaced by the 
prospect of a new socialist Labour Party than by the persistence of the 
right in power. The same consideration presumably explains the frantic 
wobblings of the New Statesman over Benn and his campaign. 


Not all left-wing doubt about the transformation is on this level, 
however. There is a more cogent critique, less obsessed by the rhetoric of 
‘this great movement of ours’ and the pieties of ‘Labour’s broad church’. 
Acknowledging that the probable new pattern will show a more 
decidedly socialist Labour Party with smaller electoral support, occupy- 
ing a place in national politics akin to that of some Southern European 
communist parties, these critics none the less urge caution or even 
resistance. This argument has been notably advanced in recent discus- 
sions by Eric Hobsbawm.* Unable to oppose the socialist advance as 
such, he warns that it must at all costs remain in touch with mass opinion. 
This means moderating the radicals’ drive for domination, letting the 
right-wing ‘genuine currents of opinion’ stay in the party and ‘thinking in 
terms of ordinary people inside and outside the movement’. If such 
wisdom puts Healey before Benn, so much the worse—and better: what 
counts is to preserve broad-based unity with a more left-wing pro- 
gramme. The left must learn to run things tolerantly, the way the aught 


1 See bis articles in The Guerdsen, 28 September 1981; and in Ths Forward March of Labeur 
Halted?, Verso Editions (in association with AMfercasw Today), Londoa 1981. 


used to, and give less weight to the ‘devoted minority of activists’ who 
have actually changed things. 


But there are, surely, many formidable objections to such a posture (quite 
apart from its disconcerting resemblance to the ‘advice’ proferred 
socialists by almost every newspaper and TV commentary of the last six 
months). It is vitiated by a basically mistaken analysis of Labourism’s old 
power-structure. The old “broad church’ is not a vehicle capable of being 
‘taken over’ by socialists and run with prudent moderation by them—any 
more than (the irresistible example) the British state could be. The one 1s 
no more ‘neutral’ than the other. Right-wing hegemony was vital to the 
traditional ethos and articulation of the movement, it informed its whole 
political being. The protagonists of that tradition (above all in the 
Parliamentary Party) will no more submit to being ‘tolerated’ and 
marginalized than the British ruling élite would—and they have, of 
course, already demonstrated this by departing and forming an alterna- 
tive vehicle. To urge a reining-in of the Bennite drive and a ‘return to 
order’ may look like sobriety; in fact it is natvety. 


Worse than the naivety is the danger inherent in such self-conscious 
conservatism. Nobody has shown more convincingly than Hobsbawm 
how in the last two decades Labour’s advance has turned into stagnation 
or retreat. Yet at the political level he seems unable to conceive any 
remedy but a slightly face-lifted Labour Party. In truth, it has been the 
steady failure and decline of Labounsm which has poisoned the entire 
political climate of Great Britain. Since the decisive collapse of Wilson’s 
1964 government that rot has handed over the initiative to the right: it has 
made possible two successive regimes of noxious reactionary ‘radicalism’, 
the second with far wider popular support than the first. To ask for 
another spell of Labourite moderation in the mid-19808 (no doubt 
founded on programmes as ‘left-wing’ as those of 1973 were) is, on this 
reckoning, the sheerest folly. It would amount to ensuring still another 
counter-revolution, a third revaxchs 2 good deal more deadly (and 
welcomed by ‘ordinary people’) than Edward Heath’s in 1970-72 or Mrs 
Thatcher’s present gyrations. 


There are new dangers, obstacles and limitations entailed by the 
emergence of Britain’s first mass socialist party. Hobsbawm and other 
critics point adroitly at them. None of these, however, are comparable to 
the terminal threat of one more bout of unrestricted, moderate, 
responsible, Labour Party rule in conditions of further economic decay 
and mounting social despair. The choice between Labourism and 
socialism has been brought by history, not by impetuous cadres estranged 
from the humble folk ‘who remember the date of the Beatles break-up 
and not the date of the Saltley pickets’. We should not hesitate over ıt fora 
single moment longer. 


Atilio A. Borén 
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X Latin America: Between 
Hobbes and Friedman 

y 
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In recent years a major preoccupation of everyone interested in Latin America 
has been the extreme fragility of its democratic institutions.* This incurable 
weakness has even made itself felt in Chile and Uruguay—countries once 
celebrated as living proof of bourgeois democracy’s viability in peripheral 
capitalist societies. From a theoretical point of view, the last ten or fifteen years 
have demonstrated that in a significant number of Latin American countries 
further capitalist development requires the dismantlement of institutions, 
* practices and values traditionally associated with bourgeois democracy. Weare 
confronted, then, with a paradox that has given rise to no little confusion: the 
-development of capitalism rests upon persistent violation of the institutional 
structure and political ideology which are held to be the niost authentic 
product of the ‘genius’ of capitalism. The stunning realization that economic 
liberalism requires and generates political despotism shattered the optimistic 
expectations of the fifties and early sixties. For those earlier views had assumed, 
in a veritable fanfare of economic mechanicism, that capitalist development in 


Latin America would eventually eradicate the chronic plagues of 
casdillıismo and political instability, rooted in the weakness of capitalism in 
the area, and would thus finally provide a solid basis for bourgeois 
democracy. Everyone knows that these reformist hopes suffered a cruel 
blow. Capitalist development did, indeed, take place, and yet the political 
crisis reached levels without precedent in the history of the continent. To 
be sure, the old dictatorships, so admirably portrayed in the Latin 
American novel, had themselves formerly been seen as the supreme 
exponents of a ferocious and insurmountable system of repression. But 
when compared with the scientific barbarism of the new dictatorships, 
this classical gallery has paled into a mere collection of petty patriarchal 
despots and dilettantes of authoritananism. 


The historical drama of Latin America teaches us that the praxis of 
liberalism has become entangled in an insoluble dilemma: the adoption 
of liberal-type economic policies presupposes a political order in which 
the State, assuming the unmistakable outline of Hobbes’s apocalyptic 
sovereign, enjoys an oppressive concentration of power that enables it to 
command unlimited obedience from the population. Hobbes, himself, 
had called upon the Leviathan, that Biblical sea monster, to put an end to 
the terrible ‘war of all against all’ implicit in men’s natural state. It was a 
metaphor which clearly referred to the experience of the English Civil 
War, when the exasperating clash of rival classes stamped everyday life 
with the constant fear of violent death. In a famous phrase, Hobbes 
summed up human life in such circumstances as ‘solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish and short’.? 


There is an undeniable similarity between Hobbes’s portrait of a terrified 
England that had just beheaded Charles I, and the contemporary scene ın 
Latin America, with its bleak record of murder, disappearance, kidnap- 
ping and torture. There, too, people had been living in ‘a state of nature’; 
there, too, class confrontation, reaching critical levels that threatened the 
stability of bourgeois society, precipitated a senes of despotic regimes 
bent on ‘solving’ the crisis (on the most favourable terms for the ruling 
classes) through the automatic mechanisms of the economy. The 
contradiction, then, was quite blatant: the invisible hand of the market, 
that fetish so dear to the entire liberal tradition, changed imperceptibly 
into an iron fist which concentrated all the subjugeting violence of the 
Hobbesian State. For the bourgeoisie, an irresolvable conflict has taken 
shape between, on the one hand, the exigencies of the capitalist sphere of 
production, and, on the other hand, a democratic tradition which, in this 
epoch of general crisis, has become a dead weight to be removed as 
quickly as possible. 


In this article we shall mainly, but not exclusively, refer fo the way in 
which this disjuncture presents itself today in Latin America. If the stress 
falls on certain countries of the Southem Cone, this is because their recent 





* We would like to ecknowledge the instructrve comments on an earlier draft of this article 
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and Dieter 
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history illustrates with particular clarity a number of deep-rooted 
tendencies at work in all capitalist societies. The world capitalist system, 
which, ın the course of the twentieth century, has witnessed the 
emergence of socialist states, the crumbling of old colonial empires, the 
outbreak of two severe economic depressions, and the eruption of two 
world wars, now faces the ineluctable necessity of major reorganization. 
Since, above all, the re-establishment of a liberal economic order, untying 
the hands of the most dynamic and concentrated fractions of capital, 
requires an ever more authoritarian political order, it has become vitally 
important to re-examine the validity of democratic conceptions that used 
to be presented as sublime bourgeois contributions to modern society. 
Hence the insistence with which distinguished bourgeois writers speak of 
“the crisis of democracy’. Democracy, however, does not exist in the 
abstract. A correct analysis cannot but begin with a systematic redefini- 
tion of the problem which refers to the complex and contradictory link 
between capitalism and democracy. The following considerations will 
therefore focus on this, ‘the most difficult and obscure nexus of problems’ 
in the modern theory of democracy.” 


I. Capitalism and Democracy: Theoretical Disputes 


Rousseau’s writings illustrate with unrivalled clarity that bifurcation of 
democratic theory which the French Revolution made irreversible a short 
time after his death. For the historical course of democracy, as both an 
ill-designed proclamation of the rising bourgeoisie and a radical demand 
of the plebeian barricades, inescapably leads us to consider its articulation 
with property. And it was precisely the philosopher of Geneva, ın his 
Discours sur l'origine de Pintgalte parmi les bommes, who attacked the 
traditional terms of debate and proposed a radically new definition of the 
relationship between property and democracy. Wating in a language of 
still impressive power and eloquence, he argued: ‘The first man who, 
having enclosed a piece of ground, bethought himself of saying, “This is 
mins” and found people simple enough to believe him, was the real 
founder of civil society. From how many crimes, wars and murders, from 
how many horrors and misfortunes might not anyone have saved 
mankind, by pulling up the stakes, filling up the ditch, and crying to his 
fellows, “Beware of listening to this impostor; you are undone if you once 
forget that the fruits of the earth belong to us all, and the earth itself to 
nobody.’? Rousseau drove a dagger to the very heart of the bourgeois 
‘common sense’ of his epoch—an ideology expressed in Locke’s bare, 
phlegmatic assertion that ‘the great and chief end of men uniting into 
commonwealths ... is the preservation of their property’.* In Rous- 
seau’s discourse, by contrast, property is no longer the foundation of 
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good government, but the origin of the misfortunes suffered by the noble 
savage, and the ultimate cause of man’s wretched condition. It 1s in this 
critique that we can discover the distant premisses, as yet only embryonic 
in form, of the conception of socialist democracy later elaborated by the 
classics of Marxism. 


For its part the liberal tradition would remain essentially faithful to 
Locke’s thought, steering well clear of equality, popular sovereignty, 
direct democracy and other prickly themes contained in Rousseau’s 
theoretical universe. The result was a ‘possessive’ theory of politics and 
democracy, whose presuppositions and implications have been very well 
criticized in Macpherson’s outstanding work.® At the latter end of this 
tradition are those contemporary versions of liberalism which reduce 
democracy to a method for constituting public authority. Now, it is true 
that over the centuries, liberal discourse incorporated some of the 
radical-democratic content of Rousseau and Paine. However, this was no 
mechanical juxtaposition of theoretical elements, but a process which 
transformed select themes of democracy in the very act of assimilating 
them. Hence, the synthesis of liberalism and democracy has actually 
involved a volatile and problematic unity of antagonistic principles for 
the constitution of political power—a unity which, in the view of many 
bourgeois writers, has nevertheless been so solid and permanent as to 
indicate an unbreakable nexus between the two. 


A clear exemple of this view is Milton Friedman’s Capstaltsm and Freedom. 
Serving as a veritable gospel of liberalism for recent generations 
of bourgeois economists, this famous work sums up a whole series of 
principles whose application has had 2 calamitous effect upon the lives of 
millions in Latin America.” Friedman maintains that there 1s an intimate 
connection between economics and politics, that only certain combina- 
tions of political and economic arrangements are possible, and that, in 
particular, a society which 1s socialist cannot also be democratic, in the 
sense of guaranteeing personal freedom.® His argument ends ın the 
following assertion: “The kind of economic organization that provides 
economic freedom directly, namely, competitive capitalism, also 
promotes political freedom because it separates economic power from 
political power and in this way enables the one to offset the other.’? 


By means of an astonishingly crude manipulation of complex historical 
categories (‘competitive capitalism’, ‘democracy’), Friedman therefore 
arrives at the assimilation of the one to the other: democracy is quite 
simply the mode of political organization peculiar to capitalism, itself 
competitive by definition, while competitive capitalism 1s the only 
economic regime compatible with the requirements of 2 democratic State. 
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Now, this operation is by no means a quirk of the Chicago economist, 
in one way or another, the whole of bourgeois thought postulates an 
identity of substance between capitalism and democracy. In order to be 
convinced of this, we need not go into all the lack-lustre texts of sociology 
and political science, which reproduce the most insignificant precepts of 
the dominant ideology. For Max Weber—himself undoubtedly the peak 
of twentieth-century bourgeois social sclence—was no stranger to this 
way of thinking, even if he develo it in a much more subtle and 
ht er aay i 


The fallacies underlying such argumentation have already been clearly 
exposed in 2 long line of Marxist criticism that began with Marx’s own 
erly writings. But although we have no intention here of resuming this 
task, it will be necessary to comment upon a number of very well-known 
arguments. For the moment, let us simply note that the red thread joining 
the great classics of Marxist thought into a coherent theoretical discourse 
is their unflinching demonstration of the class essence of the State, their 
dismissal as liberal rhetoric of any attempt to pose the problem of 
‘democracy’ without reference to the class for which ıt exists. In recent 
years, moreover, Fnedman’s distillation of contemporary bourgeois 
thought has been subjected to sharp cnticism in an essay by Macpherson 
to which we shall refer below.1! Our aim ts not to undertake an analysis 
of bourgeois theoretical discourse, reifying it as if ıt were a self-enclosed 
system of thought, but to focus on its concrete implications for class 
struggle and bourgeois domination, strictly limiting ourselves to a study 
of capitalist democracy. Left out of account, therefore, will be any 
intellectual or political discussion involving expliat comparison with 
socialist democracy—a form which Marust theory conceives as the 
utmost development of democracy, a qualitative leap toward a system of 
producers’ self-government and the reabsorption of the State into civil 
society. Nor shall we follow up our substantive agreement with Cerrom’s 
remarks on the inherent limitations of liberal democracy and the 
bourgeois representative State.'* Now that these preliminary points have 
been made, we can address ourselves to the conceptions and historical 
practice of bourgeois democracy. 


The Liberal Debasement of Democracy 


Our starting-point is something which every student of political theory 
discovers in his or her first lessons: namely, the major break between 
contemporary liberal theories of democracy and the original conceptual 
formulations. There seems to be more than reasonable evidence that the 





10 Max Weber, Eromeary and Secuty, New York 1968, Vol 2,ch 9 See also the commentary 
by Georg Lukács in The Destructren of Reason. 
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essential content of democracy—the egalitarian core found in the 
writings of Rousseau, for example—was replaced by a formal shell which 
emphasized procedural aspects of the political process and the govern- 
ment machinery at the expense of the substantive attributes of citizen- 
ship.*? So far was this taken that the revolutionary, egalitarian content of 
democracy disappeared under an encrusting theoretical discourse which 
has rightly been termed ‘democratic elitism’.!* Another economist, this 
time Joseph Schumpeter, eloquently and unambiguously described this 
process of theoretical evacuation: ‘Democracy is a political method, that 1s 

-to say, 2 certain type of institutional arrangement for arriving at 
political—legal and admuinistratrve—decisions and hence incapable of 
being an end ın itself, irrespective of what decisions it will produce under 
given historical conditions. And this must be the sterting point of any 
attempt at defining 1t.’1° 


It is not surprising that ın Schumpeter’s view, this ‘means only that the 
people have the opportunity of accepting or refusing the men who are to 
tule them’.'® Although the exasperating brevity of these statements 
prechides any detailed discussion, we cannot resist the temptation of 
comparing them to Aristotle’s remarks on democracy. The Greek 
philosopher, for whom democracy was not a method of government but 
a condition of citizenship, gave the following definitions: ‘What 
differentiates oligarchy and democracy is wealth or the lack of it. The 
essential point 1s that where the possession of political power 1s due to the 
possession of economic wealth or power, whether the number of persons 
be large or small, that 1s oligarchy, and when the unpropertied class have 
power, that is democracy.’!” His still more succinct categorization— 
‘democracy is sole rule . . . for the benefit of the men without means’ 18— 
is not remotely like anything to be found in present-day versions of 
democratic theory. For the substantive import evaporated precisely when 
democracy became an ideology legitimizing the supremacy of capital. In 
this lengthy process, corresponding to the liberal demands of a nsing 
bourgeoisie bent on hegemony, democracy slowly lost its egalitarian core 
and degenerated into a purely formal mechanism for the establishment 
and organization of political power. So extravagant was the result that 
bourgeois ideologists could seriously describe as democratic the system 
of government in Victorian England, where scarcely ten per cent of the 
adult population enjoyed political rights! Such democracy was certainly 
compatible with the social order of capitalism, since, as Marx pointed out, 
it served only to determine which members of the ruling class would have 
the task of exercising the dictatorship of capital over the great majority of 
the population. 


This progressive disappearance of the revolutionary and emancipatory 
content of democracy has been well explained by the historian E. H. Carr: 
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“Before 1848 nobody had doubted that political democracy (one man, one 
vote) carried with it social democracy (equality or the levelling of classes), 
and that the progressive middle class which wanted universal suffrage 
was therefore fighting the cause of the masses... [But] from 1848 
onwards... political democracy (“liberal democracy”) and social 
democracy (“‘socialism” or “communism”’) were to be found throughout 
Europe on opposite sides of the barricades.’ It was only at a late stage in 
the history of capitalism, towards the end of the nineteenth century, that 
the organic intellectuals and political representatives of the propertied 
classes gradually came to accept democracy. Carr records that ‘in 
England ... the word democracy long remained in bad odour with the 
English ruling classes’;?° while Goran Therborn, in a more recent study, 
similarly reminds us that ‘even such a broad-minded liberal as John Stuart 
Mill remained a considered opponent of democracy’, advocating a system 
of plural votes for the capitalists and their lieutenants ‘in order to forestall 
proletarian “class legislation” ’.2* The coincidence of democracy and 
capitalism is thus a novelty of the twentieth century. Debased to the level 
of a mere procedural arrangement, democracy was able to coexist with an 
economic system which, though grounded on exploitation of a huge mass 
of producers, proclaimed srb; ef orbi the ‘equality’ of all its citizens; and, 
given the hegemonic internalization of bourgeois domination in the 
consciousness of the masses, it was able to establish itself without too 
much friction or ‘excessive’ repression. 


I. Capitalism and Democracy: Historical Evidence 


We must now examine, again very briefly, whether there 1s any historical 
evidence for the statement we have judged theoretically unacceptable: 
namely, that capitalist development and democracy are two sides of the 
same coin. In point of fact, the two processes have tended to converge. 
But since temporal coincidence or simultaneous variation 1s not the same 
as a relationship of causality, the conventional Friedman-type explana- 
tions appear to be purely ideological in character and devoid of scientific 
validity. In rejecting Friedman’s position, Macpherson correctly argues 
that economic freedoms entailed political democracy only when the 
liberal State, qua concrete expression of political freedoms, had already 
set out to create the external conditions for the development of ‘market 
society’. He concludes: ‘The liberal State which had, by the mid- 
nineteenth century in England, established the political freedoms needed 
to facilitate capitalism, was not democratic: that is, it had not extended 
political freedom to the bulk of the people. When, later, it did so, it began 
to abridge market freedom. The more extensive the political freedom, the 
less extensive the economic freedom became. At any rate, the historical 
correlation scarcely suggests that capitalism ıs a necessary condition for 
political freedom.’?? 


In any case, the bourgeoisie had to confront the task of creating a State 
that would fit the specific forms of its class domination. The feudal State 
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placed objective barriers in the way of the historical bloc which the 
bourgeoisie needed to construct under its own hegemony. Even the 
Absolutist State, a transitional form in which the interests of the nascent 
bourgeoisie already found active expression, was too impregnated by 
classes and institutions rooted in feudal society to adopt the measures 
without which the capitalist mode of production could not be fully 
consolidated.?? It is crucial to understand that such measures were not 
just politically or ideologically necessary. Responding to the innermost 
exigencies of the production process, the bourgeoisie was absolutely 
compelled to carry the separation between State and cavil society to its 
final conclusion: to pulverize social relations of a feudal type; to end the 
suffocating system of patrimonial right, with its aristocratic privileges 
and monopolies; and to bring labour-power and the means of produc- 
tion, including, of course, the land, under the laws of the market. For 
these purposes, there had to be a political superstructure that would 
legally sanction, and guarantee in reality, the capacity of equal individuals 
to alienate their property and enter into contracts. 


The Myth of Liberal Democracy 


The need arose, then, for a capitalist State, both bourgeois and liberal, but 
not necessarily democratic. The rise of democratic forms involved a 
broad and violent extension of civil, political and social rights which 
assured the requisite freedoms for the peaceful exercise of political 
functions. It should be stressed, however, that the establishment of 
democratic institutions was not a benevolent concession ‘from above’, 
but the result of political mobilization by the subaltern classes. It was 
these classes which, by means of their protests and demands, their parties 
and unions, forced the democratization of the liberal State;?* it is they 
which can claim the credit for democratization, since the bourgeoisie, 
with its allied classes and fractions, only steeled itself to introduce a few 
political reforms after working-class mobilizations, sometimes joined by 
the peasantry and petty bourgeoisie, had brought bourgeois domination 
to the brink of collapse. The history of bourgeois democracy, then, is 
much shorter than the history of the bourgeoisie; and its driving force is 
to be found not in the bourgeois camp, but in the tumultuous, often 
chaotic, yet always profoundly democratic self-expression of the popular 
masses. In this connection, we can do no better than register our complete 
agreement with Goran Therborn: ‘In the history of democratization, two 
features are striking by their absence. Firstly, the fact that none of the 
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great bourgeois revolutions actually established bourgeois democracy. It 
is not only of the early Dutch and English revolutions that this 1s true: the 
democratic constitution produced by the French Revolution remained a 
dead letter from beginning to end ofits brief existence. . . . The American 
Republic was established by white propertied gentlemen, and the only 
blacks enfranchised by the Civil War were male northemers. Unified Italy 
took over the extremely narrow franchise of the kingdom of Sardinia. 
And when, despite the misgivings of the bourgeois liberals, Bismarck 
introduced universal male suffrage in Reich elections, a régime of 
parliamentary democracy was neither the object nor the outcome of this 
measure.’?> 


Thus, contrary to the stll-persistent belief of many liberal theorists, the 
bourgeois revolutions did not themselves produce bourgeois democracy, 
but everywhere created 2 liberal State with an extremely narrow franchise 
that popular and working-class struggles later forced open. Without 
such mobilizations, the democratic gains would not have been possible, 
and the bourgeois State would have crystallized as a mode of 
simple oligarchic domination drawing new life from some liberal-type 
flourishes. It was the protracted rebellion of the working class, guided 
by a socialist ideology, which welded bourgeois democracy to capitalist 
society. 


‘The second striking absence in the history of bourgeois democracy,’ 
continued Therbom, ‘is that of a steady, peaceful process accompanying 
the development of wealth, literacy and urbanization.’?® This indicates 
the reversibility of many democratic advances in capitalist society, 
and the endunng affinity of capital with varied organizational forms of 
dominance, from bourgeois democracy to fascism, military dictatorship 
and Bonapartism. Capitalist society contains no safeguard against 2 
reversion to despotic forms of bourgeois domination, no guarantee 
against a reactionary coalition of fractions of capital bent on ‘a settling of 
accounts’ with the exploited classes. 


In order to evaluate the various historical forms of the relationship 
between democracy and capitalism, we may usefully cast a rapid glance at 
the way in which both spread internationally. It will then become clear 
that the establishment of bourgeois democracy in the industrialized 
countries resulted from the sharpening contraditions inherent in the 
world-wide development and consolidation of capitalism in the pine- 
teenth century. The pemphery of the world capitalist system would not, 
however, witness that highly original combination of social forces, 
inherited conditions and structural processes which, in a handful of 
countries, led to the emergence of bourgeois democracy. Indeed, 
capitalist penetration of the peripheral countries, including certain 
European ‘latecomers’,?” reproduced neither the economic forms not the 
political institutions of the countries ın which capitalism first developed. 
Let us examine ‘why this was so. 
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Democratization ın the original countries of capitalist development 
involved a fusion of two different factors: (a) 2 complex of economic and 
social changes, revolutionizing the social relations of production and 
culminating in what is conventionally known as the industrial revolution; 
and (b) a no less variegated set of historical conditions which, already 
before capitalist relations of production became fully dominant, had 
assured certain civil-political rights and freedoms for broad sections of 
the population. For centuries, in fact, a unique, unrepeatable process had 
gradually amalgamated industrialization and political struggle ‘from 
below’—through which the subaltern classes resolutely drove forward 
the democratic revolution—with a liberal tradition of pluralism estab- 
lished ın certain European countries at the time of the Reformation and 
Renaissance. The end result of this complex amalgamation was bourgeois 
democracy, but only because the synthesis occurred during the competi- 
tive or liberal phase of capitalism. The rise of monopolies and the advent 
of the impenalist stage in world capitalism sharply reduced the 
possibilities of bourgeois-democratic change in countries which started 
late on the path of capitalist development. It is no accident, then, that 
bourgeois democracy proved to be extremely weak in Germany and 
Italy—not to mention Spain, Greece and Portugal, where the political 
superstructure of capitalism took root ın historical structures saturated 
with anti-democratic feudal or absolutist content.7° 


Democracy and Global Capitalism 


A mere glance at the. countries considered ‘democratic’ by liberal 
theorists confirms that, although the capitalist mode of production has 
spread with explosive force to every part of the globe, recently 
precipitating such phenomena as the actual industrialization of the 
periphery, there has been insignificant progress ın the field of bourgeois 
democracy. If, for example, we compare James Bryce’s register of 
democratic countnes, drawn up in December 1920, with the catalogue of 
‘polyarchies’ compiled by Robert Dahl half a century later, we find that 
only a few nations can be added to the earlier list.?? Bryce identified the 
following countries as fully worthy of the ttle ‘democratic’: ‘the United 
Kingdom and the British self-governing dominions . . . France, Italy, 
Portugal, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Greece, the 
United States, Argentina, and possibly Chile and Uruguay’.*° He 
excluded both Austria and the new German republic, his belief that ıt was 
‘too early to judge’ being tragically vindicated by the subsequent rise of 
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fascism. Switzerland was also left as a borderline case, because of its 
electoral discrimination and franchise restrictions. But, of course, even 
Bryce’s final list contained a number of countries—witness Italy, Greece 
and Portugal—which would retrace the path of bourgeois democratiza- 
tion and suffer long periods of fascism and dictatorship. As regards Latin 
America, his diagnosis and later optimistic prognosis were to be cruelly 
refuted by history. The important advance of bourgeois democracy in 
Argentina came to an abrupt halt in 1930. Since then, according to the 
intensity of workers’ struggles and the populist chimera, state activity has 
oscillated between ever fragile attempts to reconstitute a bourgeois- 
democratic political order, and military dictatorships of varied class 
character. Bourgeois democracy underwent a similar fate in Chile and 
Uruguay. In the former case, it should be noted, the massive extension of 
the social basis of the State, which occurred in the late fifties and early 
sixties, came as a response to a formidable rise of working-class and 
popular struggles. The first, rather primitive expression of this was a 
Christian-Democratic government with certain reformist espirations; but 
the end result was Salvador Allende’s presidential victory, and the 
initiation of an ambitious transition to socialism that was drowned in 
blood by domestic reaction allied to North American imperialism. Like 
the French bourgeoisie before Louis Bonaparte, these forces might well 
have said: La galife nous tue. Uruguay, no less dramatically than 
Argentina and Chile, revealed the narrow limits of a bourgeois 
democracy which depended for its existence on the capacity of a 
profoundly oligarchic two-party system to channel class demands. In the 
end, the popular mobilizations of the late sixties completely bypassed this 
archaic system, provoking a crisis of unprecedented magnitude within 
the State. When the bloc of bourgeois forces attempted to impose 2 
solution in 1973, it simply threw overboard what still remained of 
institutionalized democracy.*! 


As none of these Latin American countries now qualifies for membership 
in the exclusive bourgeois-democratic club, it is reasonably clear that 
democracy has made very little progress in the capitalist world since the 
time of Bryce. Thus in the late sixties, Dahl! drew up a list of twenty-nine 
polyarchies, including three special cases in which electoral restructions 
still disturbed the course of democracy. In addition, he grouped six 
countries under the separate category of ‘quasi-polyarchies’,*? Already 
today, however, this list of thirty-five countries would be hard to justify 
according to the criteria of bourgeois liberal theory: of the twenty-six 
‘pure’ cases, Lebanon, the Philippines and Uruguay no longer have any 
claim to polyarchy; and the number of special cases has fallen to two, since 
Chile does not exactly meet the requirements of a bourgeois'democracy. 
Cyprus and Malaysia can no longer be described as ‘quasi-polyarchies’, 
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while Colombia is surrounded by menacing signs for the future. That 
leaves just Turkey and Venezuela, and the recently reincorporated 
Dominican Republic. In short, Dahl’s list is essentially composed of the 
countries mentioned by Bryce: the United Kingdom and the independent 
‘old commonwealth’ countries, Australia, Canada and New Zealand; a 
number of European countries (including Germany and Austria since 
their post-war political reorganization); Japan, which had democracy 
introduced with MacArthur’s troops; and Israel, where an alliance of 
imperialist powers imposed bourgeois-democratic rule over an oppressed 
nation robbed of its land. The only ‘successful’ examples of democratiza- 
tion during this half-century of capitalism are: Costa Rica, India, Jamaica 
and Trinidad and Tobago, to which may be added, with a generous laxity 
of definition, Turkey, Colombia, Venezuela and the Dominican Republic 
(barely recovered from fifty years of Trujillism). There is no need to point 
out the alarming weakness of these recent additions to the history of 
capitalist democracy: only 2 conceptual juggling-act could possibly 
bracket these state forms with the ones prevailing in Britain, to take an 
extreme case, or in other advanced bourgeois democracies. The 
hair-raising poverty endured by hundreds of millions of Indians, the 
bleak prospects looming before Jamaica (where imperialism exerts 
intense ‘destabilizing’ pressure) and Colombia (where the erosion of 
formal-democratic features appears to jeopardize the continuity of the 
regime), the repressive character of Turkey’s ‘strong governments’, the 
inevitable uncertainty of the Dominican Republic’s first steps in 
bourgeois democracy—these examples are enough to show the definite 
weakness of any liberal attempt to unify capitalist development and 
democratic consolidation in a single historical process. 


There appears, then, to be incontestable evidence that capitalist pen- 
etration of the periphery of the world economy did not reproduce the 
characteristic political institutions of the ‘first developers’. Capitalism 
never fully dissolved the pre-existing forms to become the sole mode of 
production, and the metropolitan bourgeois superstructure did not 
accompany capital on its journey around the world. Hence the extension 
of capitalism to the periphery was not the prelude to bourgeois 
democracy. Indeed, the rule for the phase through which we are now 
passing, seems to be that capitalist development requires the establish- 
ment of repressive dictatorial regimes similar ın some ways to inter-war 
fascism. Historical and comparative data suggest that, whereas the 
growth of capitalism created the preconditions of democratic revolution 
in the most advanced countries, it had precisely the opposite effect in the 
periphery, actually reducing the scant possibilities for the development of 
bourgeois democracy. In trying to explain this, we should remember that 
even in Europe, countries like Germany and Italy had to go through the 
horrors of fascism before they established the basis for a more or less 
resistant bourgeois-democratic State; and that others, like Greece, Spain 
and Portugal have only just set out on the ever more rugged path of 
democratization. In still other countries, most notably Japan, but to some 
extent also Germany and Italy, bourgeois democracy resulted from the 
military defeat of fascism—although, in the unique case of Italy, a 
profoundly revolutionary, anti-capitalist struggle, apparent well before 
the allied victory over the axis powers, was the main element in the 
downfall of fascism and the establishment of bourgeois democracy. 


In the countries of original capitalist industrialization, then, as well as in 
their extra-European ‘offshoots’, Australia, Canada, New Zealand and 
the United States, bourgeois democracy was the crowning-point of the 
bourgeots revolution. In the ‘latecomers’, however (Italy, Germany and 
Japan), bourgeois democracy was established only after a historical 
tragedy, and, in the last two cases, was actually imposed by the 
conquering powers. This circumstance is not so surprising if we bear in 
mind that these were typical countries in which capitalism had developed 
and consolidated itself not through a bourgeois revolution, but through 
a ‘revolution from above’, or, in Gramsci’s terminology, a ‘passive 
revolution’. Finally, with regard to the countries of ‘third wave’ 
industnalization, it should be emphasized that capitalism has set 
extremely tight limits to the democratization process. In fact, the latest 
trend seems to be towards dictatorial regimes that more purely embody 
anti-liberal, anti-democratic values and practices. Whereas competitive 
capitalism produced certain conditions for ‘the age of democratic 
revolution’, it how appears that ‘the age of imperialism’ has brought the 
rigours of dictatorship for peripheral societies and a ‘crisis of democracy’ 
for the once proud metropolitan powers.’ 


I. State-Forms in Latin America 
A. The ‘Liberal’ Oligarchy 


The implantation of capitalism in Latin America precipitated major 
changes ın its social formations. The oligarchic State was the intial 
capitalist state-form corresponding to an economy in which the 
production and export of raw materials was the pre-eminent sector of 
activity. It thus consecrated the supremacy of classes and class fractions 
linked to the world market, either as exporters of raw materials and 
foodstuffs, importers of manufactured goods, or bankers and financiers of 
international trade.** Now, when we say that this was a specific form of 
the capitalist State, expressed in a variety of political regimes, we wish to 
emphasize that its historical task was precisely to clear the way for the 
implantation and extension of capitalist relations of production. For the 
dominant classes ın the State were unquestionably bourgeois ın character, 
even if the historical and structural complexity of these social formations, 
in which archaic social relations were subordinately articulated with the 
domunant capitalist mode of production, could not fail to be reflected 10 
certain pre-capitalist features. In many cases, for example, 2 landowning 
fraction of the bourgeoisie would appear or outwardly perform as a 
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decadent landed gentry. Indeed, the whole social structure of each 
formation, its culture, State and ideology, reflected the overdetermina- 
tion of the nascent capitalist order by archaic social relations. So powerful 
were these feudal-aristocratic elements that, for a whole epoch, there was 
an unfortunate and widespread belief among popular forces that the 
socio-economic system in Latin America was not capitalism but 
feudalism. 


The oligarchic State was a necessary stage for the advance of capitalism, 
since the latter required certain conditions that could only be provided 
through the installation of a centralized administrative and coercive 
apparatus for the whole country. These tasks, which are customarily 
grouped under the ambiguous reference ‘creation of the external 
conditions of production’, went far beyond the capacity of the weak, 
tottering states born out of the wars of independence. Hence a more 
adequate state organization became one of the main requirements for the 
development of capitalism in the area. The oligarchic State, in fact, 
assumed diverse political forms: the highly centralized regime of Porfirio 
Diaz in Mexico (1876—1910) was in marked contrast to Brazil’s Republica 
Velba (1889-1930), while Chile’s parliamentary republic (1891-1920) 
differed almost as much from the presidential regimes which character- 
wed Argentina between 1880 and 1930. This variety expressed the 
specific national conditions of the oligarchic pact between bourgeois 
fractions, landowning gentry and imperialist capital. At the same time, 
democratic forces of plebeian ongin (artisans, small traders, peasants, and 
embryonic proletarian clusters) put up stubborn, multiform resistance, 
varying considerably in intensity, to the plans of the new power bloc; and 
this bloc, itself, was not exempt from internal contradictions, naturally 
secondary in importance, which reflected the conditions under which 
each ruling-class layer and fraction had negotiated 1ts membership of the 
pact. These two circumstances—latent or open conflict with subordinate 
classes, and contraditions within the ruling classes—account for the 
diversity of regimes embodying oligarchic domination. 


The specific national form of politics also reveals the extent to which the 
oligarchic pact was capable of establishing its hegemony over the whole 
of society. Thus in Argentina and Uruguay, oligarchic dominance found 
expression in a system of hegemony which, for a long historical period, 
held intellectual and moral sway over the subaltern classes, representing a 
kind of mass consensus. But in other countries, 2 good example being 
pre-revolutionary Mexico, the supremacy of oligarchic interests entailed 
for the popular classes not so much subordinate integration into the 
development plans of a hegemonic alliance; as a form of open 
‘dictatorship’ or violent subjugation.** 


The oligarchic State is an extremely vivid illustration of the hiatus 


p 


between liberalism and democracy. For even if it was liberal in its juridical - 


system and ideological discourse, its actual practice exhibited a constant 
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disregard for participation by subaltern classes and for popular culture in 
general. The oligarchic State was liberal to the extent thet it sanctioned 
the equality of citizens; safeguarded basic freedoms (thought, speech, 
association, etc.); created, or rather transcribed, legal codes and an 
enlightened jurisprudence; guaranteed personal property; attacked the 
anachronistic privileges, and confiscated the landed property, of the 
Catholic Church; proclaimed the division of public powers and adopted 
the principles of a democratic republic; abolished slavery and serfdom, 
thereby establishing a market in free labour; embraced positivism, and 
made secularism one of its most aggressive weapons against pre-capite- 
list, clerical obscurantism. All these liberal and Jacobin policies, however, 
conflicted with the oligarchic exclusivism of a new power bloc composed 
of various landowner fractions (some clearly bourgeois, others close in 
character to a feudal Estate), the comprador bourgeoisie and imperialist 
capital. Still, this traditional liberalism should not be seen merely as an 
appearance masking an oligarchic essence to which it was related in the 
mode of mechanical extertonty. As a student of this question has 
correctly pointed out, liberalism and oligarchy are two aspects which, 
‘though never equally weighted, are both fundamental in that they 
constitute a unity-in-compromise which cannot split into its component 
parts without breaking the very unity’ of the State.*® This 1s irrefutably 
proven by the fact that, in the crisis and disintegration of the oligarchic 
State, popular struggles simultaneously challenged both landowner 
exclusivism and enlightened liberalism. 


The comparative history of oligarchy and populism leads us naturally 
into a bnef digression on the formal and substantive content of 
democracy—on its character as an authonty-building ‘method’ or as a 
‘condition’ of citizenship. In fact, the oligarchic State concretized the 
dialectical unity between, on the one hand, a structural matrix tom by 
deep-rooted class contraditions, and on the other, an imposing set of 
bourgeois-democratic institutions which pointed on paper, but never 
corresponded in reality, to a substantive democratization of social 
relations. Fot its part, the populist State was the expression of a society in 
which the popular classes had achieved a number of real democratic gains 
(in the factory, the State, and everyday life), while at the same time 
rejecting or challenging representative-democratic mstitutions on the 
grounds that they had been essentially identified with oligarchic rule. 
Hence, Latin American political life oscillated between a democratic form 
with no substantive bests in social relations, and rejection of this form at 
the very moment when the underlying content of social relations was 
undergoing a process of inorganic yet real democratization. 


B. The Populist Interlude 


The protracted dissolution of the liberal oligarchic State took a variety of 
paths which we cannot discuss in the framework of this article, It must be 
firmly grasped, however, that the attempts made by democratic forces to 
construct a stable bourgeois-democratic regime were sooner or later 
frustrated. The crisis of oligarchic hegemony, in which the 1929 crash 
sounded as a death-knell, was temporarily resolved through the rise of the 
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populist State. As Octavio Ianni has correctly observed, Peronism in 
Argentina, Vargism in Brazil, and popular-frontism in Chile, were all 
Bonapartst interludes between a crisis of oligarchic hegemony and an 
unsuccessful attempt to establish bourgeois hegemony.’ In point of fact, 
the whole process ran into enormous difficulties. For the bourgeoisie was 
faced with a formidable dilemma: either it boldly struck out on the nsky 
path of bourgeois-democratic revolution, tackling, in particular, the 
agrarian question and the material bases of domination by junker-type 
settlers, and thereby removed once and for all the fetters on capitalist 
development, or else it resigned itself to economic dominance under the 
protection of a Bonapartist alliance, ın which case the inability to 
construct its own system of hegemony and a democratic, popular-based 
State would inevitably tie its destiny to decadent landowning classes, an 
authoritarian military establishment, and the preponderance of imperia- 
list capital. The latter course of ‘shared hegemony’, itself evidently rather 
unstable, would keep alive backward classes and fractions opposed to any 
bourgeois-democratic change. But the bourgeoisie was ın no position to 
challenge them, and therefore had to come to some kind of agreement. 
The threat of tumultuous popular mobilizations, whether immunent or 
merely embryonic, removed the last hesitations: when the bourgeoisie 
saw the Bonapartist alliance start to crumble—the very alliance which 
had guaranteed political passivity on the part of the proletariat—tt fell 
back on old habits and chose adaptation to the dictates of a reactionary 
alliance, rather than risk a struggle for hegemony that would antagonize 
its more recalcitrant partners. Engels’s remark that, in Britain, the 
bourgeoisie ‘had. not succeeded in driving the landed anstocracy 
completely from political power when another competitor, the working 
class, appeared on the stage’, >? may also be applied to the countries of 
Latin America. For with the emergence of the proletariat as the main 
character ın the class struggle, the cycle of bourgeois revolutions came to 
an end, and a new cycle of socialist revolution began in Latin America. 


The Bonapartist regimes, no less sharply differentiated from one another 


i 


than the previous oligarchic States, carried out a number of crucial tasks : 


in the new phase of capitalist development initiated by the great crisis of 
1929: they assisted the rise of the national bourgeoisie, displacing its 
oligarchic enemies if not actually eliminating them; and they structured 
the workers’ movement through a number of differentially successful 
tactics, integrating it into the State and opening the consumer market to 
the workers. This reorganization of the capitalist State in response to the 
economic crisis involved a diversification and uncommon broadening of 
its functions. From now on, it began to play a key role in fostering 
industrialization: it introduced a wide variety of politico-economic 
measures, such as control over foreign trade, exchange-rates and money 
supply; it created departments for the planning and stimulation of 
economic development; it installed huge industrial complexes under 


direct government control; and it drew up a strict tariff system to protect - 


the fledgling national industries. In addition, the populist State pursued a 
limited redistribution of income to the urban popular layers by means of a 
prices and incomes policy, an expanded social security system, and 
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increased government expenditure on health, education and housing.?? 


It was not surprising, however, that these regimes found themselves 
entangled in an irresolvable contredition, which made itself felt more or 
less rapidly according to the country in question. For the policies 
designed to stimulate capital accumulation and development of the 
productive forces, with the final goal of a vigorous, expanding national 
capitalism, were incompatible with government measures that sought to 
integrate the popular classes, above all the proletariat, into the market and 
the State. While the decline of the growth model based on exports of raw 
materials had definitively eroded the economic bases of oligarchic 
domination, the rot was now beginning to affect the material foundations 
of the Bonapartist pact and its complex system of alliances. The 
exhaustion of the industnalization process, the stagnation of the economy 
(especially the agricultural sector, which had remained untouched duning 
the populist phase), the broad and unexpected mobilization of subaltern 
classes already tired of state manipulation—all these phenomena ruled 
out any continuation of the class-conciliationist policy that was the kernal 
of Bonapartism. It was not long before the alliance between industrial 
proletariat and national capitalists broke up; and the resulting political 
crisis, which varied in intensity and ın the seriousness of the threat posed 
to the national ruling classes, was ‘solved’ through a new form of 
emergency State. Despite the massive military presence in the state 
apparatuses, and despite the systematic use of terrorist methods of 
political control, this new form cannot be identified either with the 
‘classical’ military dictatorship or with the fascist regime. 


C. The New Dictatorshipe 


Here ıs not the place to dwell on the many problems presented by the rise 
of this new form of bourgeois dictatorship.*° Still, there can be no doubt 
that it closely corresponds to the profound reorganization of the 
productive apparatus imposed by the new mode of capitalist accumu- 
lation, above all in conjunctures marked by a significant advance in the 
class struggle. We should be careful, however, not to carry this argument 
too far, reducing the new forms of bourgeois domination to mere effects 
of a mechanical, unilinear determination of the political superstructure by 
the economic base. For it is only ‘in the last instance’ that these economic 
determinants are actually effective. In reality, a host of social, political, 
ideological and cultural mediations shape the specific mode and degree in 
which the structural elements of the social formation condition the forms 
of the State and the political process. Although repressive and authoritar- 
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1an aspects have been structurally integrated into the new mode of 
capitalist accumulation, as the countries of Southern Cone amply testify, 
there are nevertheless important differences which should not be 
underestimated. Of even greater significance are the few deviations from 
the general trend. Thus the cases of Mexico and Venezuela should stay the 
unknowledgeable observer from concluding that the modern form of 
bourgeois dictatorship can be rigorously deduced from the economic 
premisses by means of a simple syllogistic exercise.** 


Having made this brief theoretical clarificanon, we may examine the 
political prerequisites of the economic plans now being implemented by 
the Latin American dictatorships. In this way, we aball see the ‘limits’ that 
have to be transcended 1f bourgeois democracy, forecast for so many 
decades by the indefatigable augurs of capitalism, is ever to become 
established. Take, for example, the case of labour policy. The restructur- 
ing of capitalism in the periphery requires a drastic change in the 
organization of the productive apparatus: the economy, undergoing a 
sbarp process of concentration and centralization of capital, exhibits new 
monopolistic sectors which have become its main driving force. 
Furthermore, gigantic transnational corporations, alone endowed with 
the necessary capital, technology and financial base, contro] these new 
sectors and thereby hold undisputed sway over market outlets. Transna- 
tionalization and denationalization of the peripheral economies are thus 
two sides of the same intermationalization of capital, whose most evident 
consequences in the new conditions of capitalist accumulation are: an 
uncontrollable rise in the external debt; a sharpening inequality of income 
distribution; and intensified exploitation of wage labour. The State has 
accordingly set out to secure a low price for labour-power, freezing 
wages and leaving the market to fix the level of other commodities (or, at 
most, occasionally imposing temporary controls on a few other goods 
and services). Strictly speaking, of course, the liberal ‘solution’ to the 
general crisis of capitalism involves the abandonment of ‘Keynesian’ 
interventionism and a complete return to automatic market mechanisms. 


Yet this very goal brings to the fore one of the irresolvable contradictions 
of the capitalist mode of production: for if it is hoped that the market will 
allocate the economic resources of society without ‘interference’ from the 
State or any other factors ‘extraneous’ to the economy, then it follows 
that the capacity of the workers’ movement to struggle for higher wages 
should be given free rein. In reality, however, these regimes have turned 
to repression and systematic disorganization of the workers’ corporate 
structures (trade unions and parties) in order to shackle labour-power and 
hold its price at about subsistence level. As a result, weges have gone into 
a free fall, and popular living standards are being depressed to an often 
unprecedented degree. In 1977, for instance, such an impeccable source as 
a Swiss bank noted in a special study that ‘an average Buenos Aires 
worker would have to work 482 hours a month—16 hours a day, 7 daysa 
week—in order to earn enough to pay the most basic expenses of city 
life’.*? It is quite understandable, then, that the orthodox solution to the 
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problems of political democracy cannot be realized in a regime of political 
democracy, where the working class can protest and rebel, declare strikes, 
arouse public opinion, demand parliamentary action, appeal to the press, 
and mobilize popular layers against such policies. In Chile, orthodox 
economic policies have similarly depressed mass living standards; here, 
too, both the government and Milton Friedman in person have justified 
them by arguing that ‘normalization’ of the economy requires a market 
free of all state intervention. Only in this way, it is said, can companies 
attain high profit-levels that will quickly stimulate capital investment and 
speed up capitalist development. This set of spurious arguments could 
not have had a more deplorable effect: according to official statistics, 
labour remuneration fell from 62.3% of national income in 1972 to 42.2% 
in 1974, while real wages fell during the same period from 111.2% to 60% 
of the 1970 level.*3 The unemployment figures, a steady 20% or so of the 
economically active population in Chile, point to an equally alarming 
trend.** 


Much more evidence could be adduced in support of our analysis: the 
yearly budget figures indicate sharply reduced expenditure on health, 
education and housing; the number of bankruptcies has reached a level 
never seen before; and countless firms in the province of medium-size 
capital have been swallowed up or simply eliminated from the market. It 
18 not our intention, however, to take stock of all the social and economic 
effects of the current restructuring of capital. Rather, we wish to 
emphasize that this process stems, in tum, from the need to integrate 
peripheral economies into the new international division of labour 
prompted by the general crisis of capitalism; and that this requires a mode 
of concentrative and exclusive accumulation, of which the South 
American dictatorships are at once precondition and result. The 
intensified exploitation of labour-power 1s not an episodic or circumstan- 
tial feature of this new mode; on the contrary, it aderpins the planned 
correction of the capitalist economies, in the current generalized crisis 
which has followed the long post-war cycle of expansion. Nor ıs it 
peculiar to Latin America: in every capitalist country, whether dependent 
or advanced, capital has sought to increase the rate of exploitation as part 
of a renewed attack upon labour which has, of course, met with varied 
results. Thus, in Europe the bourgeoisie faced the crisis by adopting nar- 
backed ‘austerity programmes’, similar to those which have darkened the 
lives of the masses in Latin America fora number of decades. Similar, too, 
were the concrete effects: rising unemployment, falling real wages, lower 
tax revenue, reduced social expenditure on key components of the 
workers’ well-being (health housing, education, pensions), and so on. 


IV. Democracy and Socialist Revolution 


It would appear indisputable that the policies of the present Latin 
American dictatorships could not be successfully implemented in a 
bourgeois-democratic regime—without, that 1s to say, systematic viola- 
tion of human, civil and political rights. Indeed, as the national ruling 
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classes, their political representatives and their organic intellectuals are all 
well aware, authoritarianism and repression have become an integral part 
of these policies. In the past, capitalist development in South America 
was not capable of producing a stable and legitimate bourgeois-democra- 
tic regime. But in recent years, the fruit of such development has been a 
new form of dictatorship, involving state coercion of unprecedented 
intensity and diversity. Repression 1s thus becoming an essential feature 
of the new economic model, a veritable siwe qwa non rather than a 
momentary excess. The fight for democracy, even the modest goals of 
bourgeois democracy, therefore implies a struggle to dismantle the mode 
of accumulation sponsored by the dictatorships. Indeed, no democratiza- 
tion will be possible unless there 1s a major change in the economic and 
social policies now prevailing on the sub-continent. 


This poses 2 most complicated question: what, is fact, are the democratic 
capitaltst alternatives? Or, more generally: 18 it possible, in our dependent 
social formulations, to articulate a democratic capitalist perspective 


which openly conflicts with the fundamental trends now asserting ` 


themselves in the world capitalist system? The reply, whatever liberals 
and social-democrats may say, must be a negative one. For a mere glance 
at the ‘successful’ instances of capitalist development—South Korea, 
Taiwan, the Philippines, the Shah’s Iran, Brazil between 1968 and 


1973—is enough to show thet high rates of accumulation and rapid ~ 


development of the productive forces require consistently despotic and 
coercive state forms incompatible with bourgeois democracy. As we saw 
earlier, there are no concrete examples which suggest that capitalist 
development can point the societies of Latin America towards profound 
democratic change. 


On the contrary, the threat of authoritarianism or fascism has become 
an endemic disease in these societies, exacerbated not only be the general 
crisis through which we are passing, but also by the gradual yet 
uninterrupted decline of a capitalism in full-scale retreat, and by the 
advance of socialism which, a little more than sixty years after October, 
has taken firm root in every comer of the earth. This crucial change ın the 
international relationship of forces—a development of world-historic 
significance quite often ignored or underestimated—opens to the people 
of the world a road towards higher forms of civilization. Indeed, it ts 
precisely their understanding of this situation which makes the Trilateral 
Commission theorists sound the alarm and rally the capitalist ruling 
classes to ward off ‘the crisis of democracy’. These highly lucid organic 
intellectuals of transnational capital explicitly recognize that the changed 
‘fabric’ of the international system, as well as the loss of legitimacy by 
overburdened bourgeois democracies, necessitates a strategy to correct 
the problems posed for advanced capitalism by ‘excesses’ of democracy. 
Not by chance does Samuel P. Huntington conclude his report on the 


United States with a devastating critique of bourgeois-democratic _ 


romanticism—the very ideology which, through social democracy and e 
number of Eurocommunist currents, has had such a powerful impact on 
Marxist thought in Latin America. In fact, Huntington manages to throw 
off the system of beliefs, very widespread in the United States, which has 


long been used as evidence of the popular stamp of North American - 


democracy. 
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If we have seen fit to end with these reflections on the future of bourgeois 
democracy in the advanced capitalist countries, this is because they 
complete the chain of reasoning begun in the first pages of this article. For 
capitalism and democracy do not conflict with each other only in theory: 
historical practice also shows how difficult it is to secure a bourgeois- 
democratic regime under advanced capitalism. ‘Excessive democracy’ 
does not fit in well with the requirements of expanded reproduction of 
capital; and an end seems to have come to the short historical period in 
which capitalism claimed to have adopted for ever the political forms of 
bourgeois democracy. So evident has this conclusion become that 
Marxist analysts are not alone in drawing it. The theoreticians of capital 
themselves put forward a ‘pessimistic’ diagnosis concerning the capacity 
of the capitalist system either to develop the productive forces without 
destroying the natural conditions for its existence, or to construct a 
democratic, egalitarian form of society. In sum, they openly admit that, in 
the political crisis which ıs making democracies ungovernable, the task of 
rebuilding a democratic State will not be assumed by the bourgeoisie. 


The Bogus ‘Crisis in Marxism’ 


In this hour of historic defeats for imperialism, when the people of 
Nicaragua are bringing a crucial stage of their heroic struggle to a 
triumphant conclusion, when the peoples of Asia and Africa are scoring 
ever more victories over neo-colonialism, the top brains of international 
capital recognize without hesitation that the system of production faces a 
profound crisis and an unprecedently sharp challenge. All the more 
perplexing, then, that in Latin America a certain section of the intellectual 
left, disillusioned and disgusted with its historical stenlity, insists on 
putting the much-renowned ‘crisis of Marxism’ at the centre of discussion 
among progressive forces. Naturally, it would be pointless to deny that 
Marxism, as a scientific theory and a guide to action, contains many 
unresolved problems, uncertainties and ambiguities. But the discussion 
on the so-called ‘crisis of Marxism’—a term which, never seriously 
explained, is rather light-mindedly used to cast a spell on the whole 
Marxist tradition—cannot obliterate the twofold dimension of historical 
materialism as both an instrument for theorizing the laws of motion of 
social reality, and an indispensable tool for actually changing it. Marxism 
is not a dogma—tepetition has made this almost a boring statement. If, 
then, many adversaries detect a crisis in the inadequacy of certain 
‘codifications’, thereby reducing Marxism to a meek set of ossified 
formulas, they merely demonstrate their blinkered, theoreticist mis- 
understanding of the significance of Marxism and the Eleventh Thesis on 
Feuerbach. 


Bourgeois ideologists may be projecting an authoritarian future for the 
capitalist states that will involve demobilization of the popular classes. 
Yet many people on the Latin American left still find nothing wrong in 
compulsive discussion of ‘the crisis of Marxism’, pointing to the 
undeniable problems of ‘real socialism’ and the no less evident changes in 
contemporary capitalism. From the ‘perversions’ of the one and the 
‘novel features’ of the other, it can then be more or less surreptitiously 
inferred that the course of history has invalidated Marxism. This ts where 
the difficulties begin, however. For, quite apart from the subjective 
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intentions of those who have made ‘the crisis of Marxism’ their chief 
preoccupation, it is by no means clear why their point of view can only 
produce theoretical eclecticism, sow confusion and discouragement, and 
stand in the way of Manasm’s tendency to become an effective ‘guide to 
action’ for the struggling people of Latin America. Their ‘crisis-ridden’ 
Marxism, moribund and incurably crippled, rapidly yields to more 
‘flexible’ theories that can decipher the challenging realities of present- 
day capitalism and socialism. So it 1s that the much-needed discussion on 
bourgeois democracy in Latin America becomes ever more remote from 
the theoretical framework of Mannsm, being posed in abstract terms and 
thus on the ideological ground of capital. We should not be surprised, 
then, at the proliferation of such phrases as ‘recovery of democracy’, 
‘expansion of democracy’ or ‘deepening of democracy’, which all elide the 
class nature and insuperable limits of bourgeois democracy. This abstract way of 
posing the question, so alien to Lenin and Gramsci, breaks up the analytic 
totality into its economic and political components, reproducing 1n 
pseudo-Marzist discourse the very dissociation hallowed by bourgeois 
ideology. Once capitalist exploitation has been split off, ıt becomes 
possible to speculate on future worlds of ‘democracy’ only marginally 
restricted by the laws of motion of capital. We need hardly repeat that this 
whole line of reasoning remains enmeshed ın the ideological universe of 
the bourgeoisie. 


History 1s profoundly dialectical: the popular struggle to recreate a 
bourgeois-democratic space, which will allow the subaltern classes to 
strengthen their organization and consciousness, is at the same time a 
struggle to build proletarian hegemony and a proletarian dictatorship or 
State. The democratic impetus of the popular classes, confined in the past 
to the more or less narrow limits of the capitalist State, is now flowing 
into paths that prefigure socialist democracy. Equality, liberty and 
political participation are becoming facets of a single anti-capitalist 
struggle which creatively retrieves even the most ‘formal’ aspects of 
bourgeois democracy, never insignificant and much less so today, when 
the bourgeoisie itself brands them as ‘subversive’. Democratization of the : 
capitalist State will once again be a popular conquest: this time, however, 
it will not establish an exclusivist, authoritarian system of bourgeois 
domination, but will hasten the passage to higher forms of political 
organization, to the integral and substantive democracy of socialism. In 
the real history of the people of Latin America, the struggle for 
democracy cannot be separated from the theoretical and practical critique 
of capitalism. The conquest of democracy is but one part of a historical 
project through which the exploited classes will build socialism on the 
ruins of capitalism. 
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ý Transition to the Transition 


4 
Classical Marxism’s conception of the transition period contains a central, 
persistent and unresolved contradiction. Marx, for example, was a strong 
advocate of the progressive role of the centralized state, yet he was also a 
mpartisan of the decentralized and federalist Paris Commune. Lenin later 
popularized Marx’s writings on the Commune, claiming that they portrayed a 
superior ‘proletarian’ form of democracy when contrasted to the ‘bourgeois’ 
parliamentary system; but Lenin also agreed with Marx on the importance of 
the centralized revolutionary state. The first period of Bolshevik power 
witnessed an effort to transform the Soviets—created by the workers 
emselves—into a practical governmental structure. In my opinion, the 
ailure of this attempt exposed the impossibility of directly combining the 
lecentralized Soviet system with the needs of a modern centralized state, as 
well as revealing ambiguities in the Leninist counterposition of ‘proletarian’ 
rersus ‘bourgeois’ democracy. In contrast to some left critics of existing state 
-ocialism* who continue to propose a return to the early Soviet system or its 


analogue, I believe that it is utopian to imagine the immediate 
establishment of decentralized direct democratic rule. On the other hand, 
it is essential to the integrity of the project of revolutionary socialism to 
continue to defend the vision and possibility of precisely such 2 system. 
What is needed to mediate the disjuncture between the immediate 
impossibility of pure Soviet democracy and its longer-term necessity, is a 
Marxist concept of the sransttton to the transition. 


Marx and Engels wrote little about the transitional period no doubt 
because it is difficult to write much about what does not yet exist (though 
this has not inhibited religious writers). Our world has changed 
dramatically from Macx’s world. New societies, claiming to be transit- 
ional to, or even to have achieved, socialism cover one-third of the earth’s 
surface. In Poland, workers have rejected ‘existing socialist society’ as 
they have experienced it—e monolithic, statist, oppressive system. So far 
their actions have not gone beyond an attempt to defend themselves from 
what is supposed to be ‘their’ state through independent trade-union 
organization. These actions pose a question which must be clearly and 
concretely answered: If what exists 1s to be rejected as oppressive of the 
class it 1s supposed to represent, what then is the alternative? What is 
needed is a model not simply of what shold be but also of what can be, 
precisely because the social forces are gathering which permit change of a 
fundamental sort in state socialist society. This article attempts to make a 
contribution to the construction of such a model. I intend to develop only 
one aspect of this question, the problem of democrats form or structure. I 
intend to discuss the structural antinomy as found in Marx and Lenin, and 
in the institutionalization of the Soviet system. On this basis, I will make 
some suggestions on how democratic forms can best express an actual 
revolutionary change in content, in social relations. 


Marx’s Vision of the Transition Period 


When Marx travelled from radical democracy to socialism in late 1843 he 
embraced the vision of a classless, stateless communal society developed 
by Saint Simon and other utopian socialists. This vision remained with 
him to his death—without change, without development. ‘What I did 
that was new,’ Marx wrote to Weydemeyer in 1852, ‘was to demonstrate: 
1) that the existence of classes is merely linked to particular phases in the 
development of production, 2) that class struggle necessarily leads to the 
dictatorship of the prolsteriat, 3) that this dictatorship itself constitutes the 
transition to the abolition of all classes and to a classless society’? During this 
transitional period* the proletariat would use the political power of the 
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state to hasten the emergence of the utopian classless society. It would do 
so by suppressing the old ruling classes up to and including the use of 
terror. In addition, in the words of the Communist Manifesto, ‘the 
proletanat will use its political supremacy to wrest, by degrees, all capital 
from the bourgeoisie, to centralize all instruments of production in the 
hands of the state. . . 6 Finally, the state would use the instruments of 
production to bring about a huge growth in material goods, thus wiping 
out the economic basis in scarcity for class divisions. 


It is extremely important to note that this entire process of social change 
rests upon a political act; it is a political revolution which forcibly hastens 
the social transformation. It is this which led Karl Korsch to state that the 
revolutionary doctrine of Marx and Engels had a ‘Jacobinic pattern’. 
Certainly their writings on the revolutions of 1848 in both France and 
Germany expressed a preoccupation with the pattem of the French 
Revolution of 1789. David Riazanov notes: ‘Neither Marx nor Engels 
had had any other experience except that which had been provided by the 
Great French Revolution. Marx had studied most attentively the history 
of that revolution and had endeavoured to work out principles of tactics 
for the epoch of the coming revolution. ...’® Marx had seen how the 
French Revolution, in its most radical Jacobin stage, utilized a centralized 
state power to ruthlessly wipe out every last vestige of feudal institutions, 
laying the basis for the untrammeled development of the capitalist mode 
of production. It was quite natural for him to see the proletarian 
revolution as a similar process: the proletariat would seize political power 
and use this political power to wipe out capitalist economic relations and 
hasten evolution ‘forcibly’ towards the new classless socialist society. 


We must also situate Marx within the framework of contemporaneous 
political processes. In Europe as 2 whole the process of creating 
centralized government was far from completed. This was particularly 
true ın Germany. The major forces resisting centralization were the 
forces of the ancien regime. This encouraged in both Marx and Engels the 
concept of a centralized state as progressive while federalism was viewed 
as reactionary. Both views—the pnmacy of the political act in the 
revolutionary process and the progressive nature of the centralized 
state—were defended in bitter polemics against Proudhon and Bakunin.’ 
For instance, Marx writes in 1850: “The workers... must not only strive 
for a single and indivisible German republic, but also within this republic 
Sor the most determined centralization of power tn the bands of the state anthority. 
They musi not allow themselves to be misguided by the democratic talk of freedom of 


communities, of self-government, ete... 2° 
This Jacobin model of the revolutionary centralized state, whose task was 
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to forcibly hasten social processes, had to be reconciled with the stateless 
teleology adopted whole cloth from Marx’s utopian predecessors. In this 
fashion was born the idea of the ‘withering away’ of the state. There are 
two dimensions to this theory. First, since the proletamat is a majority 
class, and because its repression is aimed at only the relatively small 
remnants of the old classes, the new state will perforce be democratic and 
partially ‘withered’—as Engels stated, ‘no longer a state in the proper 
sense of the word’.!! ‘The first act in which the state comes forward asthe ` 
representative of society 2s a whole—the taking possession of the means 
of production in the name of society—is at the same time its last 
independent act as a state.’'? The second facet 18 economic: as already 
noted, the statification of the means of production is seen as leading to a 
rapid development of the productive forces and this, in tum, is seen as 
abolishing the economic bases for class divisions. With the disappearance 
of classes, the state, which is simply an instrument for the repression of 
other classes by a ruling class, will disappear. 


Already the elements of an unresolvable antinomy can be seen in Marx’s 
and Engels’s conception of transitional society. The centralized state as a 
combined repressive institution and revolutionizer of social relations 
appears to be inconsistent with the concept of a state as already in the 
process of dissolving itself into the people. More consistent with the 
latter view would be an image of a state decentralized and federalist in 
structure, permitting 2 high degree of local autonomy. Such a structure 
would place government power closer to the mass of people and in this 
fashion represent an important evolution towards breaking down the 
distinction between state and people. Yet such a view was closer to the 
thinking of Proudhon and Bakunin than it was to Marx and Engels. This 
antinomy, implicit in the earliest formulations of Marx and Engels on the 
transitiohal penod, found its sharpest expression in therr writings on the 
Paris Commune. The Paris Commune of 1871, predicted by no one and 
dominated by political foes of Marx and Engels—Blanquists and 
Proudhonists—was warmly embraced by them. This enthusiasm re- 
flected a natural tendency for revolutionists to defend revolutionary 
events, particularly when, like the Commune, they are subjected to 
bloody suppression and vilification. Further, ıt was important politically 
for the First International to capture, as far as possible, the prestige of the 
Commune in the eyes of the masses, rather than to allow it to be used 
by political enemies on the left—particularly the Proudhonists and 
anarchists. While Marx nowhere specifically called the Pans Commune 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, Engels stated in 1891: “Look at the 
Paris Commune. That was the Dictatorship of the Proletariat.’* Marx 
did say, however, that the Paris Commune was ‘the finally discovered 
political form under which the economic liberation of labor could be 


consummated.’!* 


What was this new séractare, finally revealed by history, of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat? The picture 1s fairly clear by now after its populariza- 
tion by Lenin and his followers: (a) abolition of bureaucratic privilege 
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through payment of government officials no more than a workman’s 
wage; (b) the fusion of legislative and executive/admunistrative functions 
in a single body; (c) immediate recall of representatives; (d) no standing 
army, a popular militia. It was this specific structure which Lenin held to 
be the essence of a ‘proletarian’ democracy as contrasted with the 
‘bourgeois’ parliamentary system. Thus he characterized the Soviet state 


as ‘a state of the Paris Commune type’.* 


Karl Korsch made two rather strong poipts in relation to this position. 
First, he noted that the commune forw ‘represents an older, bourgeois 
form of government than parliament’.'® The city commune, as a 
revolutionary institution, actually goes back to the 12th century.!” This 
raises 2 question as to whether the Commune can be considered a ‘finally 
discovered form’ as well as a form specific to the working class. Second, 
(and for us decisively) the Commune, contrary to Marx and Lenin, was 
Sederalist ta structure. This is clear from the All-French Communal 
Consttution which it produced. !® When Lenin asserted that ‘not a trace 
of federalism is to be found’ in Marx’s writings on the Commune and that 
“Marx is a centralist ...’, he was correct.1? However, this was because 
Marx actually destorted the federalist character of the Commune in order to 
be able simultaneously to hold it up as the newly discovered political form 
of the dictatorship of the proletamat while at the same time adhering to his 
centralist position adopted from Jacobinism. 


Very revealing in this respect is 2 polemic of Trotsky’s, written in his 
most ‘Leninist period in 1921, and directed ageiast the Commune. 
Writing for the fledgling Communist movement in France, Trotsky 
viewed the Commune as a revolutionary effort which failed. The two 
reasons for its failure, in his opinion, had profound stractwral implica- 
tions. First, there did not exist a ‘centralized party of revolutionary 
action’. If such a party ‘had been found at the head of the proletariat of 
France in September, 1870, the whole history of France and with it the 
whole history of humanity would have taken another direction.’?° Yet, as 
I will show concretely in my discussion of the Russian Revolution, the 
existence of a centralized party at the head of a body such as the Commune 
1s a structural change. The second reason for the failure of the Commune 
pertains directly to the question of its federalism—that aspect of the 
Commune which Marx claimed didn’t exist! In Trotsky’s opinion, the 
Commune’s ‘passivity and indecision were supported by the sacred 
principle of federation and autonomy’. The proletarian revolution was 
hindered ‘by a petty-bourgeois reform: communal autonomy’. Further: 
*,.. each town has its sacred right of self-government’ which was simply 
‘mundane anarchism’ and ‘a heritage of petty-bourgeois localism and 
autonomism....’ What Trotsky felt was needed stractwralfy in France in 
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1871 was‘... an apparatus which is centralized and bound together by an 
iron discipline,’?? 


My point is not to suggest that Trotsky was necessarily wrong in his 
criticisms of the Commune. I wish only to emphasize that it is 
inconsistent to celebrate the Commune as the historically discovered form 
of the proletarian dictatorship and in the same breath state that the 
Commune was a failure because of weaknesses inherent precisely in its 
Jorm. We can see that the Paris Commune writings of Marx and Engels, 
and especially their elaboration by Lenin and Trotsky, do nothing to 
clarify the centralization—decentralization antinomy in the Marxist theory 
of the transitional period. We will now tum to see how this antnomy 
worked out in the actual experience of the Russian Revolution and the 
early Soviet state. 


The Institutionalization of the Russian Revolution 


Let us look at the Soviets and other institutions of mass mobilization as 
they actually functioned between February and October 1917. Then we 
will explore what happened when the Bolshevik leadership sought to 
transform the Soviets into institutions of a new form of government, to 
create what Lenin called ‘a state of the Paris Commune type’. The 
workers Soviets had been formed as defence organizations to protect the 
revolution. Their structure reflected that function. They had no 
constitution, no definition of electorate, no clear electoral process. 
Generally mass meetings in factones elected representatives to city-wide 
Soviets. These Soviets met in plenary session and elected an executive 
committee which carried out the business of the Soviet between plenary 
sessions and gave some leadership to the plenary body. The soldiers 
Soviets were elected in a similar fashion, though generally the proportion 
of electoral base to representative was greater than amongst the workers. 
The peasant Soviets, elected on a territorial basis, were less representative 
than the Soviets of workers and soldiers deputies. The great strength of 
this new institution was the dérectmess with which it reflected the wishes of 
the working class, the ease with which dissatisfied workers could replace 
their representatives, and the cass composition of the representative body. 
The Soviets were localized and decentralized bodies. The interconnection 
between Soviets in different cities and the peasant Soviets in the 
countryside was very loose—tather like the Committees of Correspon- 
dence established 10 various American colonial cities in preparation for 
the American Revolution. It would be wrong to idealize these imperfect 
institutions, yet the record of the revolutionary process from February to 
October ıs one of profound political shifts in the consciousness of the 
Russian masses, reflected with a reasonable degree of accuracy by shifts in 
the composition of the Soviets. I know of no democratic structure in 
world history which performed better. 


John Keep, however, notes two changes which occurred ın these 
institutions in the course of their evolution, significantly under Menshe- 
vik domination.?? The first was the ascendency of parties, and the 
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second, which we will discuss later, was the growing concentration of 
power on the executive level. During March, the bulk of the delegates to 
Soviets were non-party ordinary workers. While parties played a role in 
the Soviets they were necessarily responsive to working-class delegates 
directly chosen by their shopmates. This was even more the case with the 
soldiers Soviets. After March the role of parties within the Soviet 
structure grew to become dominant. An intellectual element was 
introduced into the Soviets through this process. While the majority of 
the delegates remained workers, the leadership became primarily 
intellectuals—Dan, Martov, Chernov, Trotsky, etc. The Soviets became 
arenas for party competition. This meant that the working class was 
confronted with the fact that the basic decisions made in the Soviet bodies 
were largely decided ahead of time in party caucuses. This was as true of 
the Menshevik and Social Revolutionary Parties as it was of the 
Bolsheviks. The rank-and-file workers still had a voice—a decisive 
voice—in the process 2s members of one of these parties, or even if not, 
then through choosing between competing parties at factory election 
mectings. However, it must be noted that the working-class input into 
the Soviet structure was mediated by an intellectual layer primarily 
through the party institutions. 


If, as Lenin stressed in State and Revolution, the originality of the Soviet 
form was its fusion of legislative and administrative functions, this did 
not mean that the Soviets had abolished all internal hierarchies. Indeed, 
all the Russian Soviets had executive committees and plenary bodies. The 
plenary bodies, where rank-and-file workers were concentrated, had 
neither executive nor administrative tesks. It was the executive body of 
the Soviet which fused legislative, administrative and executive func- 
tions. Thus 2 cook might be able to govern, ¿f he or she happened to get 
elected to the narrow executive level of the Soviet. Even on this level the 
cook’s power would be nil unless he or she was also a leader of one of the 
parties. The ability of these executive bodies to make legislative decisions 
could be viewed as a usurpation of the rights of the directly elected 
plenary body. In actual practice, because this was a widely held sentiment, 
any decision of significance had to be referred back to the plenary body. It 
is therefore difficult to see how the actual functioning of these bodies 
differed that much from parliamentary institutions when it came to the 
specific question of the fusion of legislative and administrative tasks. 


The evolution of the Soviet structure under Menshevik-Social Revolu- 
tionary domination was toward greater concentration of power on the 
executive level and a corresponding decrease in the power of the plenary 
body. Where large executive committees were elected, a smaller bureau 
was created which usurped much of the power of the executive. The 
bureau would meet daily, the executive committee would meet twice or 
less a week, while the plenary body would meet once a week or less. In 
Saratov, for instance, the plenary body met fifteen times in March but met 
only twice between July and October. During the latter period the 
executive met forty-three times. The establishment of a national body to 
represent all Soviets farther concentrated power. Between February and 
October only one National Soviet Congress was held. This Congress (3 
June 1917) established an All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
(cec) of three hundred members. Only half were resident in Petrograd 


and could be expected to be able to attend meetings with any degree of 
frequency. This body elected a bureau of fifty members and a presidium 
of nine. The latter two bodies concentrated almost the whole power of 
the national Soviet structure in their hands. Whenever the whole czec 
met, no more than fifty persons attended—usually the same people that 
made up the bureau. Moreover, the bureau was virtually indistinguish- 
able from the bureau of the Petrograd Soviet. In actual effect, the national 
conference gave national authority to the leading body of the Petrograd 
Soviet. 


This small executive body soon established the beginnings of an 
administrative apparatus with no less than eighteen departments employ- 
ing several hundred persons. These new administrators were primarily 
drawn from the intelligentsia and were several steps removed, as we have 
seen, from the working-class legislative plenary level. All this developed 
under the Mensheviks and Social Revolutionaries, so it cannot be blamed 
upon the ‘elitist’ Bolsheviks. In fact, I would not consider it a matter of 
‘blame’, but of the pressures of reality, even prior to the attempt to 
transform these institutions into governing institutions. The electoral 
process also appears to have deviated from the model projected in Stats 
and Revolution. The recall of delegates was not a normal practice. This is 
why ıt was necessary for the Bolsheviks in August to conduct 2 campaign 
to demand new Soviet elections. These elections were finally called by the 
Soviets. It was through this process that the Bolsheviks were able to gain 
a majority in the leading Soviet bodies. 


The Soviet was not the only organization of mass mobilization created by 
the working class in the Russian revolutionary process. Nor was it the 
most directly democratic. Its importance was in its political character 
which permitted it to be projected as an alternative governmental body to 
the Provisional Government. In each factory, workers directly elected 
committees which struggled for control over the workplace. These 
committees, made up of rank-and-file workers and closer to them than the 
Soviet structure, represented the elemental consciousness of the mass of 
the proletariat. A complementary structure of workers’ militias were also 
created, while political parties took the initiative to organize trade 
unions, partly new and partly based on pre-existing illegal unions. Before 
October there was no clear division of jurisdiction between these various 
organizational and governmental movements. The Provisional Govern- 
ment asserted authority over economic matters and supported the rights 
of employers, particularly when war production was involved. Mean- 
while the trade unions claimed the exclusive representation of the factory 
workers, despite the competing claims of the economic departments of 
the local and national Soviet structures. However, it was actually the 
factory committees who held the real power in the factory during most of 
the revolutionary period. To the extent that the trade-union and Soviet 
structures were controlled by the ‘compromising’ parties, the Bolsheviks 
stressed the workers’ management functions of these committees and 
gained considerable strength in them. Yet this overall structural problem 
of competing democratic organs of the masses would be left to be 
resolved after the October insurrection. 


No one had given much thought as to exactly how these various defence 


organizations would operate as a governmental apparatus. Out of power, 
the very directness and representativeness of the structures more than 
compensated for their lack of a clear structural form. In power, however, 
it was another question. On first hearing Lenin’s proposals for Soviet 
power, the Left Menshevik N. N. Sukhanov commented: ‘For in the first 
place, the Soviets of Workers Deputies, those militant class organs 
historically formed [in 1905] simply out of strike committees—however 
great their real power in the state—had up to then never been thought of as 
a constitutional agency; they very easily and naturally might be (and 
already were) the source of state power in the revolution; but no one had 
ever dreamt of them as organs of state power, and unique and enduring 
ones besides.... Secondly, between the militant class organs, the 
Workers Soviets, there did not exist the slightest stable bond or the most 
Primitive constitution; a “Government of Soviets” in these arcum- 
stances sounded like a totality of local authority, like the absence of any stats in 
general, like a schema for “free” (independent) workers communes.’?3 
Although Sukhanov was wrong to think that no one had previously 
theorized the soviets as a state form—certainly Trotsky and Parvus had 
glimpsed the possibilities of Soviet power in 1905-0674—his shock at 
Lenin’s April Theses (‘All Power to the Soviets’) was probably no greater 
than that of most of the Bolsheviks. Moreover, Stats and Revolution 
(written in September) did little to clear up the common impression that 
Soviet state power would differ little from anarchistic communal 
organization. 


The Soviets after October 


Thus from the moment of coming to power in late 1917 through the year 
1918, the Bolsheviks had to give considerable attention to the question of 
the structure of government. This was all the more urgent a problem in 
that the October Revolution had done such a thorough job of shattering 
the old state structure, while the new Soviet institutions were among the 
least formal ever created in history. This process of root-and-branch 
governmental reorganization culminated in the passage of the world’s 
first socialist constitution in July 1918. This document, which remained 
in effect until 1924, is extremely important for understanding the 
Bolshevik conception of Soviet power in the years of the Revolution 
_ when there was still vitality ın the Soviet structure. The first question 

which had to be resolved by the Bolsheviks in drafting the Constitution 
was whether to continue or modify the bottom-up decentralized structure 
of the existing Soviets. The Bolsheviks, as we have seen, inherited a most 
contradictory history on this point. No one, neither Marx nor Engels, not 
Lenin nor Trotsky, had explained how the dictatorship of the proletariat 
could combine decentralization with centralization. 


The fundamental decision—undoubtedly influenced by the exigencies of 
the developing civil war—was made in favour of centralized govern- 
ment. Two important features of the old Soviet structure were to be 
preserved in a new centralized form. Administrative and legislative 
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functions would continue to be combined within the same body. Lenin 
fervently believed this arrangement would help alleviate bureaucracy and 
would help distinguish the new state from bourgeois states.7° The 
indirect electoral structure of the old Soviets was also preserved; under 
this pyramidal system only local Soviet bodies were directly elected by the 
workers and peasants. These bodies elected representatives to regional 
bodies which in tum elected delegates to the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets. Next the Congress elected the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee (vrsıx) which finally selected a Soviet of People’s Commissars 
(Sovnarkom).?° 


These three factors—centralization, combined legislative-admunistrative 
bodies, indirect elections—were brought together to create a system of 
government substantially different than either bourgeois parliamentary 
democracy or the commune-state model. All basic matters of policy were 
to be decided by the Congress. Local Soviets had only very limited 
authonty. The Congress, however, met only once a year and stayed in 
session no longer than a week. The smaller vrsix derived all its powers 
from the Congress. This meant that this body could initiate basic 
legislation as well as administer the state. vrsik met around three times a 
year. Sovnarkom was a very small body which met frequently, usually 
once a week. Since it denved all its powers from vrsix, it too could 
legislate as well as administrate. In practice, Sovnarkom made almost all 
policy decisions as well as administered the state. Thus we see that the 
Bolsheviks systematized the hierarchical Soviet structure developed 
under the Mensheviks with two critical changes: First, higher bodies 
were no longer subject to some check by lower plenary bodies which met 
with some degree of frequency and which could be changed in 
composition from time to time. Secondly, power shifted from the local 
decentralized units to a small national body removed by several tiers of 
indirect elections from the masses. The two systems in reality were 
oppositional in structure. Once power shifted from the local to the 
national level what was democratic under the former system became 
highly undemocratic under the latter system. ‘All Power to the Soviets’ 
had become ‘All Power to Sovnarkom’. For the working class to actually 
exercise power it needed to control Sovnarkom, but the obstacles to 
popular invigilation of Sovnarkom’s activity were very great; and with 
the final concentration in 1921 of all power into the hands of a single party 
ıt became an impossibility. 


The problem of the state administrative structure illustrated the same 
process on another level. The old state structure was almost totally 
shattered by the revolutionary process. The Bolsheviks wished to 
construct a new state administrative apparatus in line with the projection 
in State and Revolution. Their immediate problem, however, was to find 
anyones capable of competently carrying out administrative tasks. This 
meant utilizing much of the old administrative personnel. Party members 
and workers were added to watch over and give direction to what was in 
many respects the reconstitution of the old state apparatus. The same 
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general pattern applied to the army: the militias were abolished, the 
democratic soldiers committees within the armed forces dissolved, the 
old generals brought back in, the old discipline restored, and the death 
penalty reinstituted. Meanwhile in the factones, the Bolsheviks at first 
encouraged the management role of the workers committees, while 
Preserving capitalist ownership. As nationalization occurred during 
1918, workers’ management withered away. Nationalization thus meant for 
the average worksr a loss of control over bis workplace. The workers committees 
were dissolved and the trade unions, a more easily controlled institution, 
given more authority within the factory. At first a tripartite system— 
manager, union, party—was established; finally this was replaced during 
the civil war by one-man management. After the storming of the Winter 
Palace, Lenin hed said: ‘Comrade Workers! Remember that yox yourselves 
now administer the state. Nobody will help you if you yourselves do not 
unite and take al the affairs of the state into your ows bands. Your Soviets are 
henceforth the organs of state power, organs with full powers, organs of 
decisions.’?7 In 1921 he spoke quite differently: ‘Can every worker know 
how.to administer the state? Practical people know that this is a fairy 
tale.’ 


This matter was resolved decisively and against the working class in the 
trade-union discussion in 1921. The discussion was, in a way, artificial 
because the members of the trade unions had no voice in it; it was a 
strictly party discussion. Whereas the Workers Opposition proposed that 
the trade unions must have real autonomous power in the economy, 
Trotsky argued that they now simply existed to help administer the 
factories in the interests of the state and party. Lenin, while favouring 
giving the trade unions some limited authority, denounced the Workers 
Opposition position as ‘syndicalist’ (was it any more so than Lenin’s ‘fairy 
tales’ in State and Revolution?) and agreed with Trotsky on the overall 
authority of the party. Denouncing the views of the Workers Opposition 
as ‘a direct political danger to the very existence of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat’, Lenin asserted ‘that only the political party of the working 
class, i.c., the Communist Party, 1s capable of uniting, training and 
Organizing the vanguard of the proletariat and of the whole mass of the 
working people that alone will be capable of withstanding the imexitabla 
petty-bosrgeois vacillations of this mass and the inevitable traditions and relapses of 
marrow craft unionism and craft prejudices among the proletariat, and of guiding 
all the united activities of the whole of the proletariat, and through it, the 
whole mass of the working people. Without this the dictatorship 1s 
impossible.’*® Thus Lenin saw the dictatorship of the proletariat 
threatened by—the proletariat! 


What was to be done about the six-ws/lion-strong state apparatus? Was 
there not in that massive, all-powerful body—petty-bourgeois in 
composition—a danger as well? During Lenin’s last year of political 
activity, he became increasingly worned about the problem of how to 
control this body—the very monster he had helped resurrect. His basic 
approach was to recruit workers and peasants to the party who were then 
placed in administrative positions or, as part of the Workers and Peasants 
aS nS ae 


27 Quoted in E. H. Carr, The Bolshevik Revelatrn, Vol. 1, Baltumore, 1966, p 250. 
28 Lenin, Collected Werks, Vol 32, Moscow, 1966, p 61. 
28 Mant, Engels and Lenin, Aserchism and Anarche-Syudualism, New York 1972. 


Inspectorate, to watch over the administrators. However, Bakunin’s 
warnings on this question proved quite prophetic.7° The worker, once 
removed from the factory, began to think and act like an administrator, 
and became determined not to return to the shop-floor, ultimately such 
workers became the backbone of the Stalinization of the Soviet system. 
Those who were to do the controlling themselves needed to be 
controlled. The problem of control over the state administration—the 
central problem of contemporary socialism—was not resolved in Lenin’s 
day. 


Finally, mention should be made of the Soviet ballot. One of the 
conquests of the working class under capitalism was the secret ballot and 
universal suffrage. This 1s why all socialists prior to the Russian 
Revolution assumed the socialist revolution would lead to expansion of 
democracy rather then its restriction. The 1918 Soviet Constitution 
restricted the ballot in two ways. First, the old ruling classes were 
excluded from the voting process altogether. Secondly, the peasants were 
denied an equal vote with the working class. City Soviets were 
represented by one deputy for every 25,000 voters while Provincial 
Soviets were represented by one deputy for every 125,000 voters. It 
should be noted that the Paris Commune, which was supposed to be the 
model for the Soviet system—the ‘finally discovered form’ of the 
proletarian dictatorship—did not have voting by occupational category 
nor any restrictions whatsoever on the ballot. The Commune was elected 
by universal suffrage and the secret ballot. 


The point is not, simply, to condemn the Bolsheviks for destroying the 
Soviet system; indeed I believe that they actually made a serious attempt 
to transform the existing Soviets into a functional state structure. But 
by attempting to hybridize Soviet democracy—whose principal virtues 
were indissolubly linked to effective decentralization—with a highly 
centralized state apparatus mobilized for total war, they ultimately 
obviated the potential for the ‘extension of actual democratic usage’ 
which the First Congress of the Comintern claimed as inherent in 
proletarian dictatorship.* Individual structural features of Soviet 
democracy transposed from the context of a decentralized to a centralized 
state organization tended to have opposite effects to their omginal 
intention. For example, the fusion of legislative and executive functions 
at a local level contributed to efficiency of direct democracy, lessened 
administrative alienation and expressed an actual withering away of the 
state. But the very same combination of powers at a level removed from 
the popular control, far from decreasing administrative alienation, simply 
allowed for an extreme concentration of authority without even the 
indirect checks of a bourgeois ‘division of powers’. Similarly the 





30 Marx quotes Bakunin as saying: ‘So the result is: guidance of the great majority of the 
people by a pnvileged minonty. But this minority, say the Menosts, will consist of workers. 
Certainly, with your permission, of former workers, who, however, as soon as they have 
become representatives or governors of the people, cease te be workers and look down 

the whole common workers’ world from the beights of the state. They will no longer 
represent the people, but themselves and their pretensions to peoples’ government. Anyone 
who can doubt this knows nothing of the nature of men ’ (‘Conspectus’, pp. 336-337.) 
31 Jane Degas (ed.), The Comsreuzst Internatvona!: 1919-1943, Decuments, Vol 1, New York 
1956, p 13-14. 


pyramidal electoral structure could only be viewed as an extension of 
democracy when the smportant decisions that affected the lives of the 
masses had been decentralized downwards. In combination with a highly 
centralized government this electoral system was certainly not an advance 
on the practice of ‘one man, one vote’. 


Tt 1s hard to view the young Soviet state as structurally superior to the 
systems of parliamentary, ‘bourgeois’ democracy excoriated in Leninist 
doctrine (although we strictly limit the comparison to the one aspect— 
governmental form). A good case can be made that the Bolshevik attempt 
to combine Soviets and centralism was consistent with the inconsistent 
Marxist heritage on this question; the latent antinomies of theory were 
merely exposed in practice. Thus when critics of existing state socialism 
speak of some form of Soviet or commune system as a substitute for what 
presently exists, they should be more specific. Do they wish for a retum to 
the hierarchical, centralized system instituted in Russia in the middle of 
1918? Or do they instead want to retum to the Paris Commune system, 
which was federated, decentralized and autonomous in structure, but 
lasted only two months and appeared incapable of mecting the challenge 
of military defence against counter-revolutionary attack? 


The Role of Representative Democracy 


The antinomy of direct democracy and centralism has led some 
Eurocommunists and left socialists back to the social-democratic 
embrace of bourgeois parliamentarism sont court. In my view this is a 
grave error. Marx and Lenin’s critique of parliamentary ‘cretinism’ with 
its professional politicians, corrupt practices and general subversion of 
any substantive democratic intervention by the masses, remains as 
accurate and necessary as ever. It is important, however, not to allow the 
critique of ‘bourgeois’ democracy to become conflated with a rejection of 
representative democracy pet se. By the latter I simply mean the direct 
election by universal suffrage and secret ballot, through the free 
competition of parties, of the highest decision-making body of the 
government. As long as centralized decision-making is imposed by the 
historical circumstances of counter-revolution, war or scarcity, such 
Practices are absolutely essential to ensure the ‘extension of actual 
democratic usages’ in post-capitalist society. Representative democracy 
comprises 2 central part of the structure of the ‘transition to the 
transition’, i.e. the necessary preparation for the underteking of building 
socialism through the progressive dismantling of state coercion. 


This affirmation of the importance of representative democracy in the 
immediate post-revolutionary period does not at all imply the repudiation 
of the traditional socialist teleology which identifies proletarian demo- 
cracy with the direct, decentralized and federalist democracy prefigured 
by the Paris Commune or the factory committees and local Soviets of 
1917. Rather ıt recognizes that decentralization must necessarily be 
viewed as a transitional process and that therefore there will be a transitional 
petiod during which an inherited centralization of government and 
economy will persist. The moment the survival of this centralizing 
dimension is admitted, however, some system of checks and balances 
must be introduced to prevent it from colonizing and ultimately 


subsuming the institutions of popular power created in the course of 
revolutionary struggle. The specific function of representative democ- 
racy, therefore, is to ensure that the power that still rests at the centralized 
summit of the state 1s elected diresti through pluralistic competition, 
universal suffrage and the secret ballot. Representative democracy is 
necessary to mediate the contradiction between Sovietism and centralism, 
and to guarantee the space for the gradual transfer of power from 
centralized, representative institutions to decentralized, participatory 
bodies of 2 Soviet or communal type. 


Now I wish to approach this same problematic in a somewhat more 
abstract manner by suggesting a retum to certain ideas developed by Karl 
Korsch. Korsch suggested that we should conceive the transitional 
period from the point of view of content, actual social relations. This led him 
to use the term ‘socialization’ rather than ‘nationalization’.?? Korsch was 
influenced not only by the Russian Revolution but also by his experiences 
in the workers council movement in Germany in 1918 and 1919. If we are 
to accept Korsch’s approach, there must be an actwa/ change in the life of 
the worker during the transitional period, specifically 2 real change in his 
relationship to the production process: thus the importance of working- 
class control in the factory. Korsch, while friendly to syndicalism in his 
later years, never accepted the possibility of a leap directly to a free 
association of producers. ‘For in even a fully socialized community,’ he 
stressed, ‘there must still exist a conflict between the particular snterests of 
the individual producers and the universal saterests of the general con- 
samers...2°> The former would find expression during the transitional 
period in a factory counal system but the latter required an overall cestral 
planning mechanism. He recognized that the national plan—the universal— 
would have to take precedence over the particular. 


I would hold that the need for such a central planning mechanism, which 
must have a priority over particulanst worker interests, means concretely 
that power will rest at a centralized level in the first stage of transition to 
socialism. This will require the utilization of the most effective 
mechanisms available whereby the broad masses can control this 
top—thus a pluralistic system of representative democracy will be 
needed. Of course, there should also be experimentation with methods to 
improve bottom-up control over representatives—te-call mechanisms, 

frequent elections, salary limitations, watchdog bodies—beyond the 
feeble attempts under bourgeois parliamentarism. Further, the absence of 
the concentration of wealth in a few hands and the presence of a real 
dispersal of the means of production among the people themselves can 
only contubute to developing a representative system superior to existing 
ones. At the same time forms of direct democracy must also exist: a 
factory council system wll be of critical importance as an expression of 
the socialtzation process. A transitional society must not only contain 
elements of the society from which it is emerging—in this case the most 
advanced democracy produced by the old regime—but also elements of 
the society towards which it seeks to evolve: the free association of 
producers expressed embryonically in factory councils. 


32 Korsch, p 203 
3 Ibid, p 133. 


Technology in contemporary society has been developed to fit with the 
needs of the rulers of these societies. State socialist society, for its own 
reasons, has followed a similar pattern. Yet there is much in existing 
technology—imicroprocessors, for example—which suggests that if 
society directed its scientific and technological efforts in a decentralized, 

e small-unit, democratic direction, an advanced yet communitarian society 
could be constructed. The parameters of such a society are beyond the 
scope of this article. I wish only to stress here that such an evolution 
would have to be the result of conscious, planned direction; it could not 
automatically emerge directly out of either capitalist or state socialist 
society. The objective of transitional society should be to awiversalize the 
particular, that is to bring a universal consciousness and reality into the 
particularist council system. Such a consciousness is not simply a matter 
of education or the adherence to superior socialist ideas. It requires 
changes 1n the structure of technology towards decentralized economic 
decision making, changes ın demography towards smaller self-governing 
communities to supplant our present overgrown metropolitan areas, and 

Y changes in government administration ın the same direction. It 18 
important to stress the direction of evolution which would permit a 
transition to a Pans Commune state, itself 2 transition to a stateless 
communitarian society. I suggest that the particular absorb into itself the 
universal, the individual take on a social character, civil society take on 
the functions of political society. This means 2 rejection of ant-hill 
socialism, and the restoration of a vision of socialism in which 
individuality, human personality and uniqueness are enriched rather then 
suppressed. 





THE ISAAC DEUTSCHER MEMORIAL PRIZE 


Fhe Isaac Deutscher Memorial Prize for 1981 has been awarded to Nell Harding, Lecturer 
in Politics and Russian Studies at the University College, Swansea, for his book Lenin’s 
Political Thought (Vols. I and II) published by Macmillan. 


The Prize for 1980 was awarded to Bob Rowthorn for his book Capitalism, Conflict and 
Inflation published by Lawrence and Wishart. 


The Isaac Deutscher Memorial Prize, to the value of £100, is awarded annually and is 
=intended to recognize and encourage outstanding research and writing in the tradition of 
lsaac Deutscher. The Prize for 1982 will be awarded in the autumn and a Jury drawn from 

among the Sponsors will consider work published or in typescript submitted by 1 May 

1982 to: The Isaac Deutscher Memorial Prize, c/o Lloyds Bank, 68 Warwick Sq., 
mLondon SWI. 


John Saville 
On behalf of the Isaac Deutscher 
Memorial Prize. 
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Autumn paperbacks 


Christine Buci-Glucksmann 
Gramsci and the State 


translated by David Fernbech, and with a new author’s Prefaco 


‘.. the most monumental and cxhaustrve analysis of [Gramaci’s] life and ideas in relation to Third 
International Leninism ... probably the most mportant book yet to appear in the dissident-Commumist 
perspective’-—Tom Naim, London Review of Books £5 95/cloth £14 


Tony Dickson (ed.) 
Scottish Capitalism 
Class State and Nation from before the Union to the Present 


‘Manust historiography bas now taken the field in a determined attempt to supplant the deficiences of 
academic narrative. Scottish Capitalism is a notable landmark m this new venture’—Badlletin of Scottish 
Potitics 


*.. an extraordmary tour do force by John Foster—New Statesman £4.95/cloth £9.50 


Max Raphael 

Proudhon, Marx, Picasso 

Essays in Marxist Aesthetics 

translated by Inge Marcuse 

edited, introduced, with a complete bibliography of published and unpublished writings, by John Tagg 
‘Max Raphael was among the most original and challenging of Marxist writers on art. Whether be was 
writing on paleolitic cave painting, or Picasso, he dxi so with a freshness which sprang from his 
willingness to put theoretical prejudice on one side and to attend to the work of art, as art... This 


book mu an excellent introduction to his thought’—Peter Fuller (author of Art and Psychoanalysis, etc.) 
£3.95/cloth £8.50 


available in cloth only 


Georg Lukacs 
Essays on Realism 
introduced and edited by Rodney Livingstone 


Includes Lukacs’s major essay on Expressionism which began the Expressionism Debate, and other ` 
essays here translated for the first time. 


‘, . any attempt to reduce Lukács to a Stalinist hack would founder incongruoualy on an essay like 
‘Marx and the Problem of Ideological Decay’ . . The subtelty, serlousness and erudition of this piece... 
are a timely reminder that Lukács has only one rival for the title of the century’s greatest Marxist 
aesthetician, bis old enemy Theodor Adorno’—Terry Eagleton, Literary Rewiew £9.95 


Palmiro Togliatti 
On Gramsci and Other Writings 
introduced and edited by Donald Sassoon 
.. the publication of these cssays is not only opportune for the light they throw on tho origins of 
Eurocommuntist 


strategy m Italy, but also for the form of politics they postulate and which is highly 
relevant to the present struggle for soaahsm in Europe’—Ernesto Laclau, Politics and Power £9.50 


Lawrence & Wishart 


39 Museum Street, London WC1A 1LQ 





Ken Worpole 


- Expressionism and Working-Class 
Fiction 


x 


In his essay, “The Storyteller’, Walter Benjamin distinguishes between two 
generic traditions of story-telling, symbolized by two contrasting occupations: 
the peasant and the voyager.* ‘If one wants to picture these two groups 
through their archaic representatives’, he wrote, ‘one is embodied in the 
resident tiller of the soil, and the other in the trading seaman.’ One told the 
stories of the village, its people and its history, whilst the other brought stories 
from lands where people lived different lives according to different customs. 
Both traditions complemented each other. Benjamin’s distinction remains 
valuable in contemporary arguments about finding cultural forms and pro- 
cesses which enable the balancing of the local and particular with the national 
and international. This is one of the most pressing contemporary political and 
cultural problems and currently finds its most developed expression in the 
controversies surrounding the achievements—and also the limitations—of the 
recent and widespread growth of local peoples’ history projects.* This distinc- 
tion is also useful to employ when looking back at one of the most energetic 


periods of working-class writing, the 1930s, because by doing so it 
becomes clear that most recent attention to the writing of that decade has 
been focused on just one of the traditions—the local—at the expense of 
understanding attempts to create a different aesthetic of working-class 
experience based not on place and continuity but on dislocation and 
transience. 


For when we think of the working-class writers of the 19308 who made a 
permanent and popular impact, we think of the writers who took as their 
political and aesthetic ambition the project of describing the life of the 
communities they lived in, usually employing a literary technique most 
easily summarized as ‘documentary realism’. The writers and books of 
that period whose names and ttles are still recalled today would include 
for example, Walter Brierley with Means Test Man, B. L. Coombes with 
These Poor Hands, Willy Goldman with East Esd My Cradle, Walter 
Greenwood with Loge on the Dole, Lewis Jones with Cwwardy and We 
Len, and John Summerfield with May Day. (Lewis Grassic Gibbon’s 4 
Scot s Ouair is, I personally feel, a quite singular and separate achievement 
in that decade.) All of these books were essentially literary documents 
rooted in the continuity of class and place. Not surprisingly they emanated 
from communities with strong local identities often occasioned by the 
predominance of a single local industry. Bnerley was a Derbyshire miner, 
Coombes and Jones both worked in South Wales pits (though Coombes 
had experienced one dislocation of place in the move from Herefordshire 
to South Wales as 2 teenager in search for work); Greenwood wrote from 
the experience of life in industrial Salford; Goldman of life in the Jewish 
East End, and Sommerfield about the tightly-knit working-class districts 
of riverside London. 


In such books the communities 1n which they are set are whole worlds in 
themselves and little reference is made to events, places and peoples 
beyond them. Continuity of employment, even ın the same pit or factory 
as the father, is one kind of ambition either realized or thwarted by the 
recession and large-scale unemployment. Continuity also of family life 
along the old patterns is also often represented as an ideal, sometimes 
achieved but often disrupted as liaisons go amiss and become the major 
sources of drama in the novels. The desire to affirm the significance of the 
everyday life in the pit villages and industrial towns of what was still 
‘Unknown England’ was encouraged by the developing oppositional 
aesthetics of that period. The poetry of Auden, Spender, C. Day-Lewis 
and MacNeice explored the imagery of the derelict industrial north. 
Literary and journalistic figures like Middleton-Murray, John Lehmann 
and George Orwell were always keen to commission documentary 





* The catalyst for this essay was coming across a reprint of George Garrett’s account of the 
Liverpool unemployment demonstrations in 1921-1922 Reading this pamphlet, which 
contained an excellent biblogmphy of all Garretts writings, also made me connect Phelan 
with Hanley in a way | badn’t before. The Garrett pamphlet, produced by Alan O’Toole ın 
Liverpool, us a good exemple of bow much we need these local studies before we can begin 
to make the more general connections of movements and ideas 

1 Tilamnaisas London 1970, pp. 84—35 In this essay Benjamin also makes some highly 
pertinent comments about the decreasing value attnbuted to the category of personal 
H ’ by moderunng soctal systems and ideologies 

2 See People's History and Secsalsst Theery, edited by Raphael Samuel, London 1980, partica- 
larly the section on ‘Local History’ 


reporting by workers of their conditions; and, of course, Mass Observa- 
tion developed the particularity of place and time to the extent that the 
degree of detail became self-parodying. (In his report on ‘The Pub and 
The People’, one Mass Observer spent an evening in a Bolton pub 
counting how many umes the spittoon was used each hour by different 
customers smoking different cigarettes and drinking different drinks!) 
Family life, then, was portrayed as the naturel cell of the working-class 
community, and the permanent continuity of place and employment were 
the buttresses needed to ensure that family life continued as it should. 


A Different ‘Proletarian’ Fiction 


But such experiences of class were by no means universal. For as many 
people brought up in single industry communities, with strong local 
traditions, there were as many for whom class was experienced as the 
dislocation of the generations, the rootlessness of city life, a succession of 
casual jobs and the constant search for employment—often involving 
moving from town to town. There was also often extreme psychological 
isolation. Such people, or at least the men among them, might have found 
some of their feelings and experiences represented in the work of three 
Liverpool-Irish wniters of the 19208 and 1930s—George Garrett, James 
Hanley and Jim Phelan—who, with the exception of Hanley, have been 
largely forgotten. Yet for a time they were clearly developing a quite 
different tradition of working-class or ‘proletarian’ literature, not uncon- 
nected with the fact that they were all completely displaced from settled 
working-class communities. Like Benjamin’s other archaic representa- 
tive of a different story-telling tradition, Garrett, Hanley and Phelan were 
all seamen. 


Phelan and Garrett certainly knew each other and met from time to time 
between voyages to have a drink and talk about books and writing. In his 
autobiography, The Names Phelan, Jim Pheland recalled such meetings: 
‘One of the most enlivening experiences of those days was that I met Joe 
Jarrett (George Garrett) twice, ın the intervals of his sea-going. He too 
had become a big, broad-shouldered fellow, was very certain of himself, 
and we behaved like two schoolboys when we met. To my surprise, he 
thought and spoke of himself as a writer, although nine-tenths of his time 
was spent in the stoke-holds. Some of his stories were published, and one 
or two long poems—we drank the money down Bootle dock road.’? 
Hanley knew of them but never met them, but they could hardly have 
been unaware of his writings since his first novels published in the first 
half of the 19308 were all set amongst Liverpool-Irish dockside families or 
featured the same kind of men at sea. They were also all at different times 
contributing stories and articles to magazines like The Adelphi, New 
Writing and Left Review, and so would have been aware of each other’s 
work. 


Now whilst the links between these three men were so tenuous that one 
cannot properly regard them as having formed a conscious ‘school’ of 
proletarian writing, one should neither try to understand their work only 
as the separate achievements of three different writers who happened to 
be at work in the same city during the same period. There are many 


3 The Name's Phelan, London 1948, p. 276. 


similarities of theme, technical experimentation and acknowledgements 
of literary influences that make it possible to read their work together 
with greater insight than if read separately. Apart from the fact that all 
three had worked as seamen, they all shared a very deep interest in the 
expressionist drama of Ibsen, Strindberg and O'Neill which led them 
to explore non-realist forms of fictionalizing working-class life (which 
Hanley has continued to do up until the present dey, sadly without the 
recognition his work deserves). 


I. James Hanley 


James Hanley was the first of these writers to be published. His first 
novel, Drift, came out in 1930. He was born in rgo1 in a Merseyside 
Catholic family and went to sea at the age of 14. He remained at sea for 
nine years, an avid reader by his own account all the while, and when he 
returned to life on shore permanently he settled with the idea of becoming 
a whiter. Drift explored many of the themes to which he—and Garrett 
and Phelan—returned to time and time again. The novel tells the story of 
a young boy, Joe, who refuses to follow his father into work as a seaman 
on leaving school, and is shown to be less than enthusiastic about any 
kind of work at all. Already this represents a break from the pervasive 
notions of continuity of experience which characterize the major ten- 
dency of working-class novels in the 19308. Joe is determined to find a 
different way of life to that of his parents, relations and neighbours, 
whom he regards as permanently trapped in a fixed cycle of exploited 
labour as well as emotionally under-developed as a result of living undera 
terrible religious tyranny. Joe experiences Liverpool not as a free and easy 
seaport town where material poverty was compensated for by communal 
solidarity, but as an expressionistic nightmare: ‘And always ascending 
towards the heavens the clouds of smoke and grease and steam. The city 
was heaving up its guts. There it lay like some huge beast. Meanwhile Joe 
was tramping along in the direction of the rıver. The pavements were 
aflood with life. And the cold tang of dawn—one saw it in the pinched 
blue faces. On they swept. Swarming miraculous life. The human ambu- 
lance, a mighty phalanx sweeping down, down, down.’ 


Joe is viewed with deep mistrust by the rest of his family for both 
spurning loyalty to the Catholic Church and for reading the ‘disgusting 
and atheistical’ works of Zola and Joyce. Worse still he is carrying on an 
affair with a young prostitute. Sexuality, particularly adolescent sexuality, 
looms ominously in many of Hanley’s novels. Sexuality is ‘an abyss of 
desire’ which is likely to consume and devour. It stands in opposition to 
the declared values of proper famuly life and therefore can only be found 
away from the community in the twilight world of those who have 
rejected (or have been rejected by) the puritan certainties of those 
working-class communities where religion 1s a much more powerful 
ingredient of consciousness than are the material exigencies of class. 
Towards the end of the novel Joe is waiting in Lime Street hoping to 
catch sight of Jane, the prostitute he 1s infatuated with, and through his 
eyes the reader observes the relentless parade of misery and ugliness 
which 1s likely to finally overpower him: the bulls being driven down to 
the abattoir, the prostitutes with their intoxicated, blowzy charms, the 
drunks and vagrants, the ragged and hungry children, the hellfire soap- 


box orators. Neither land nor sea offer anything of value or possibility to 
Joe as he thinks about his future life. Society is a deranged nightmare. 


Socialist politics enter the novel only briefly, represented by the least 
convincing of any of the characters in Drift. The socialists are portrayed 
as middle and upper-class aesthetes who lounge about in each other’s flats 
listening to Beethoven and talking about Tolstoy and modern sculpture. 
Such a portrait was clearly a deliberate misrepresentation by Hanley, for 
there certainly was a strong working-class socialist tradition in Liverpool 
in the 19208 and 19308; Hanley obviously wanted to emphasize Joe’s 
helpless position for which the expressionistic style was the most suitable. 
And expressionism is a way of portraying the process of crisis, not a way 
of formulating possible solutions. Joyce’s Stephen Daedalus is very much 
a prototype for Hanley’s Joe, but Hanley was remarkably successful in 
creating 2 convincing Liverpool dockland milieu for his character, and 
the twin daemonologies of religion and sexuality are portrayed with great 
power and authenticity. It must have been a shocking and disturbing 
book to have published ın 1930. And for a first novel a forceful achieve- 
ment. 


The Boy and The Furys 


Even more shocking, however, was Hanley’s next novel, Boy, published 
in 1931, and which remains the work by which Hanley 1s best known. It 
went through three very rapid reprints and then was banned for obscenity 
in 1932, since when it has never been re-published. It is dedicated to 
Nancy Cunard, the shipping heiress who became very involved in the 
world of avant-garde art in the 19208 and, later, left-wing cultural politics 
in the 19308. It was Nancy Cunard who organised the famous edition of 
Loft Review in 1937 which was called ‘Authors Take Sides’ and published 
the results of a widely distributed questionnaire on well-known writers’ 
attitudes to the Spanish Civil War. The dedication also suggests some- 
thing of the way in which relatively unknown working-class writers were 
able to get published in that period. It happened mostly by political 
patronage from left-wing people active in metropolitan literary life. 
Hanley was certainly encouraged and supported by Cunard and John 
Lehmann; Garrett by Middleton-Murray, Lehmann and Orwell; Phelan 
by H. G. Wells. 


Boy 18 a truly disturbing novel. It opens in the classroom of a slum school 
where a young boy is about to tell the headmaster that his parents have 
decided that he must leave school to go to work. The boy himself would 
like to stay on (like the main character in Drift he is positively terrified of 
having to join the treadmill of slum life and toil on which his parents have 
wasted their lives), but he is completely at the mercy of his tyrannical 
parents. The headmaster sees education as offering no hope to the 
working class compared to the demands of the economic system, ‘this 
huge machine that daily ground people’s hopes beneath its wheels’, Any 
resistance at home to hus father’s decision to get him a job at the docks is 
met by being beaten into senselessness while his mother looks on indiffer- 
ently, her mind on the additional income which the boy’s wages will 
bring into the house. Working-class male self-assertion and violence are 
portrayed by Hanley with great disgust and bitterness. 


The novel, very simply written, gains a powerful allegoncal weight by 
being quite unspecific about its geographical location. It 1s sumply set in a 
‘dockside community’ of unmediated bleakness and despair. The young 
boy ıs placed in work by his father, and his first day’s work inside the 
docks is spent baling out the bulges of a ship, standing up to his armpits in 
fouled water passing up buckets to another young boy at the top of the 
ladder. Later in the day he is put to work scaling out the inside of the 
ship’s boilers with another team of boys, chipping away in darkness and 
oppressive heat at the coke deposits left on the boiler walls. As it 1s his 
first day the other boys decide he will have to be ‘initiated’, a process of 
being tied up, covered in paint and locked in one of the boilers. Overhear- 
ing these plans he runs away and decides on the spot to stow away on 
another ship about to leave that night. All the other young boys are 
shown by Hanley to have been rapidly brutalized by the conditions of 
work and trapped in a very callous and aggressive working-class mascu- 
linity. 


So the boy hides in the coke-hold of the ship where he quickly becomes 
very ill and feverish through lack of food, general ill-health and sheer 
moral terror. He is discovered by one of the seamen who takes him to his 
cabin, puts the boy to bed and then rapes him. This scene 1s made all the 
more powerful by the fact that in the original edition about every third 
word for the duration of this scene is represented by a series of asterisks. 
In the morning the captain is notified of the boy’s presence and it is agreed 
that he be allowed to work his passage until the ship returns to England. 
As the voyage progresses he is bullied and sexually assaulted by a number 
of members of the crew and his mind becomes increasingly suffused with 
an enormous horror of life. They arrive at a port in the Middle East fora 
short stay and the boy is taken by an older sailor to a brothel where the 
boy becomes infatuated with the young prostitute he 1s offered. In these 
novels only prostitutes represent female sexuality. The terrors of adoles- 
cent sexuality are again portrayed with power: the rigidities of a particular 
kind of religious character formation make sexuality, or ‘lust’ as it 18 
described, a very self-destructive process. The boy contracts syphilis and 
falls into a violent fever back on board and his mind becomes completely 
deranged. The captain ın a moment of pity goes to him one evening, lays 
his greatcoat over the boy’s face and smothers him to death. The whole 
action of the novel, from schoolroom to death-bed, takes place within 
perhaps ten days; and the pace of the novel accelerates as it goes along so 
that the shock of the boy’s death at the end is very powerful indeed. Such 
a novel could only have been written by 2 person who knew life on board 
ships in all its squalid tyranny and oppressiveness, and by someone who 
was, as Hanley described himself, ‘drenched ın Strindberg, Synge and 
Ibsen’. One might be more direct and say that Boy has many structural and 
thematic similarities to Ibsen’s Ghosts. 


In 1935 Hanley published The Farys, a very long and panoramic novel of 
working-class family life ın Liverpool centred around the Fury family, 
hence the ttle. Once again this family, or ‘workers’ dynasty’ as Soviet 
critics have come to call this kind of novel, is centred around the whims 
and wishes of the father, Denny Fury. Denny had been a sailor for most of 
his life, but had been encouraged to stay at home and oversee the family as 
they grew into adulthood. Denny feels trapped on land, and, like many 


other characters in the novels and stories of Hanley, Garrett and Phelan, 
dreams of taking a ship as a way of escaping the responsibilities and 
oppressive relationships of everyday social life. Here these writers are 
looking at certain possibilities of escape from the exigencies of class 
oppression which the working-class writers of locality and place did not 
recognize. In Boy the young main character had sought escape—unsuc- 
cessfully in his case—by taking 2 boat. In Ths Faries Denny is shown early 
in the novel ‘floating about the city like 2 cork upon water, waiting and 
hoping for some release. Only a ship could deliver him.’ 


Once again the novel focuses on the young son—Peter—who has 
returned home after a period of some years in Ireland training for the 
priesthood. He had failed to take Orders, to the enormous disappoint- 
ment of his mother, who had greater hopes of her favourite son becoming 
2 priest, a powerful sentument in many working-class Catholic families. 
Peter returns to Liverpool dissatisfied with his life and determined not to 
get trapped in the way of life of his parents and other brothers and sisters. 
Peter is the uncommitted observer in the novel, wandering through the 
bleak and loveless city and through other people’s lives as the young 
Stephen D wanders through Joyce’s UAsses. He witnesses the large 
demonstrations of the Liverpool unemployed and their brutal suppres- 
sion by the police (described at length by George Garrett in Liverpool 
1921—1922 aod later by Jim Phelan in Tew-4-Penay- People). He is also 
picked up by the Mephistophelean Professor Titmouse, an ominous and 
homosexual figure of terrifying visions. He inveigles himself into becom- 
ing the lover of his sister-in-law, en attractive woman estranged from her 
husband Desmond, an active socialist and railway worker, always out at 
mectings or at work. Peter inevitably becomes morally corrupted and at 
the end of the novel runs away to sea to escape the bitter antagonism of 
the rest of his family whose lives he has betrayed. 


The lot of the women in the novel is many times worse than that of the 
men. Mrs. Fury is wom out with waiting on the men in the household, 
including her very aged and senile father who from the beginning of the 
novel up to the end is always found sitting in the kitchen, strapped to a 
chair to avoid falling off, spoon-fed and speaking gibberish. The kitchen 
in which the reader always finds Mrs. Fury 1s described in great detail like 
the dark interior of one of Gorky’s peasant homes— small alter with a 
candle burning that has been kept alight for seventeen years, casting a 
dim, flickering light onto the features of the senile old man. At the end 
Mrs. Pury almost gives up eating in order to accelerate the process of her 
own dying, a woman destroyed by class and sexual oppression. Her last 
act in the novel is to attack Peter when she finds him about to board ship. 
She tries to pulp his face which stands for the face of all the men who ‘had 
cheated and insulted her’. 


I. George Garrett 


By the mid-19308 Hanley was getting regularly published in those two 
important outlets for new writers, particularly those from working-class 
backgrounds: [sft Review and Joho Lehmann’s New Writing. This was 
also true of George Garrett. Garrett, like Hanley, was born at the tum of 
the century into a Liverpool-Irish Catholic family. He went to sea on 


leaving school, was back in Liverpool to join the 1922 Hunger March to 
London, went to sea again, travelled around the United States, jomed the 
Wobblies, and finally returned to active working-class politica in Liver- 
pool where he remained until his death in 1966. He had a number of 
stories published in Leff Review and New Writing 10 1935-37. 


One such story, ‘Redcap’,* tells ofa ship in a French port during the First 
World War. The sailors have been forbidden to go ashore and a military 
policeman stands on watch to ensure that this order is kept. The hatred of 
the sailors for this bullying and arrogant figure of authority, keeping 
them imprisoned on the ship for no real reason, 1s intense. An older sailor 
and a younger colleague menage to give the M.P. the slip one afternoon 
and get into town to buy some new boots and have a drink. They learn 
from some British rank and file soldiers in town how particularly vicious 
this M.P. is. On their return to the boat they are unluckily spotted by the 
guard who speaks to them with contempt and announces that they will be 
severely punished. The older man, a veteran of the Boer War and 
conscious of the way in which working-class people are pushed around in 
the services and in civilian life, edges the M.P. towards the wharf edge 
where he stumbled over a rope and falls into the water. Shouting for help, 
the M.P. struggles in the water trying to swim to safety. As if to help him 
the older man jumps into the water landing deliberately on the M.P.s head 
stunning him and then allowing him to drown. It is a story of terrible 
frustration and hatred ın which the ending, callous though it seems, also 
seems inevitable and just. Garrett, like Hanley, is concerned with extreme 
emotions of people trapped in extreme circumstances. Thus they write 
with vivid intensity of people whose consciousness is frequently at fever 
pitch. Psychological portraiture is of great importance to them. 


Another story, ‘Fishmeal’,* shows Garrett at his most expressionist. This 
18 yet another examination of the terrors of the stoke-hold. In the sailor’s 
quarters the men are grumbling about watch duties. Costain, very much 
2n isolated figure, although ill decides to report for his next shift in the 
stoke-hold. At work, in the heat of the stoking ovens he becomes feverish 
and mentally deranged. His mind is filled with fantasies of fire and thirst 
as his body 1s racked by fever. Suddenly he rushes from the stoke-hold up 
to the deck screaming and hurls himself into the freezing sea in order to 
assuage his physical thirst and mental turmoil. A small dinghy is lowered 
overboard to try to rescue Costain, but he is dead when they finally reach 
him? In the process of this rescue another sailor loses the use of both his 
arms as they crushed while bringing the small boat back to the side of the 
larger ship. As the body of Costain is winched aboard, Garrett describes it 
as hanging like Christ at the Crucifiction. In both the stoke-hold and in 
the wild night sea Garrett paints a picture of utter human desolation and 
extremity. 


Garrett also wrote (ın The Adelphi) in June 1936 a particularly ‘incisive’ 
essay on Conrad’s Nigper of the Narassus. As an experienced seaman he 
was in a good position to take Conrad to task for a certain ‘artistic’ 
loading of the dice against the character Donkin—Conrad’s miserable 
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scapegoat at the centre of that famous story. Garrett brings to his 
criticism a very real understanding of the pressures and material circum- 
stances which force Donkin into the role as an argumentative ‘sea-lawyer’ 
so despised by Conrad. At a number of key points ın the story Garrett 
challenges Conrad’s plausability in the actual details of seafaring practice. 
Whereas Conrad invites the reader to identify with the Captain and the 
pride of the shipowners at the expense of the poorly fed, over-worked and 
miserably paid seamen, Garrett ın his critical essay suggests that the 
reader attempt for a change to identify with the sailors who actually do 
the work that creates the circumstances for Conrad to write his moral tale. 
Looked at in this new light, Conrad’s selectivity of material appears 
artistically quite damaging. Conrad’s final assessment of Donkin 1s thus: 
‘Donkin, who never did a decent day’s work in his life, no doubt earns his 
living by discoursing with filthy eloquence upon the right of labour to 
live.’ Garrett, on the other hand, supports the attitude and character of 
Donkin on the basis of real experience of the difficulties and tribulations 
of such a sailor’s life. At the end of his essay Garrett looks forward to the 
day when, ‘the Donkins might write the story of the sea. Let’s hope it will 
be to better a world in which shipowners can still send out heavily insured 
coffin ships and their helpless crews.’ 


It is salutary to be reminded that Conrad—much of whose reputation was 
based on the ‘authenticity’ of his seaboard settings—should be regarded 
as quite ignorant of many seafaring matters by sailors themselves. Garrett 
was not alone amongst these three writers in being critical of Conrad. The 
narrator in one of Hanley’s stories, ‘Jacob’, says that ‘Conrad was not a 
sailor, but a writer who happened to go to sea.’ If there was one fictional 
creation of sea-going life they all admired, then it was Big Yank, the hero 
of Eugene O’Neill’s expressionist play, The Hairy Ape. Big Yank was the 
obsessed and frenetic stoker ın extremis. Garrett’s first performance as an 
actor was in O’Neill’s play. Garrett also wrote some autobiographical 
reminiscences and descriptions of important political movements in 
Liverpool in an unpublished work, “Ten Years on the Parish’, although 
the pieces on “The First Hunger March’ and Léverpoo/ 1921-22 were 
published separately. For some reason he seems to have given up writing 
at the end of the 19308, an event which lead John Lehmann to write in the 
first volume of his autobiography, The Whispering Gallery, published in 
1955: ‘If George Garrett, Liverpool seaman and heroic battler against 
impossible odds, should by any chance read these works, I should like 
him to know how much I have always regretted that he found it 
impossible to go on with what he had so vigorously begun; and I should 
like him to tell me what happened to him.’ 


II. Jim Phelan 


As mentioned before, Garrett and Phelan knew each other and from time 
to time met when their very circuitous paths crossed. Phelan was born ina 
small village outside Dublin in 1895 and first ran away from home when 
he was three. He ran away from home for good around the age of eleven 
and settled for a while in Dublin, working as a postboy and living in the 
anonymity of the slum area called ‘The Liberties’. He quite soon decided 
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‘to go to sea and eventually, like Garrett, tramped across the United 
States. In one of his stories, ‘Happy Ending,’ the narrator describes a life 
of a man never at rest: working various passages as a sailor, occasionally 
meeting up with old friends on different ships, or on casual jobs like 
gtape-picking in France, or living rough in seaports like Marseilles (a city 
which also fascinated Hanley and provided the setting for his novel Ths 
Closed Harbour). In his autobiography, The Names Phelan, Phelan writes 
of his lifelong obsession with flight: ‘Always, in any danger or difficulty, 
my immediate impulse is to turn round and head for the horizon.’ The 
chronology of Phelan’s life is difficult to reconstruct since he never gave 
any dates in his autobiographical writings. We do know, however, that 
Phelan had been a member of the Irish Republican Army and was 
convicted in 1923 for the murder of a man ın the course of a post office 
robbery in Liverpool. Condemned to death, he vividly describes in his 
autobiography the days he spent in Strangeways prison waiting to be 
hung. The death sentence was commuted at the last minute, but he 
remained in jail antl 1937—e period which is the subject of many 
reminiscences in Jail Joxresy and Tramp at Anchor. 


One novel, though, Tew- A-Pesxy- People (1938), perhaps his most sus- 
tained work, falls into place quite readily next to the themes and pre-occu- 
pations of Garrett and Hanley. Published by Gollancz in 1938, it begins in 
Liverpool with 2 young boy about to be persuaded by his father to start 
work on the boats. The opening scene is very similar to those of Hanley’s 
novels and equally as powerful. Joe Jarrow (not a very careful disguising 
of the Joe Jarrett alias George Garrett of the later autobiography) is the 
young man who refuses his father’s place as a trainee stoker on board a 
ship about to sail, takes on his father in physical combat, and after a brutal 
slugging match is finally beaten into unconsciousness. Standing over his 
supine son the father unbuttons his fly and ‘watered the face of the 
unconscious boy’. Phelan is very much ın the same horrendous terntory 
as Hanley. The young boy 1s taken on board ship where he 1s immediately 
befriended by an older sailor known as ‘Soshie’ (the socialist) who gives 
him a volume of Jack London stories. The novel then quickly moves to a 
completely different setting with different characters which sets the 
structure for the rest of the book. For this is a discontinuoua succession of 
scenes and plots, sometimes overlapping and related, sometimes not, as 
Phelan tries—for the most part successfully—to break away from the 
determinations of the continuous narrative to present a patchwork of 
parallel sequences which can be made to represent simultaneity of work- 
ing-class life and struggle in various places at the same time. So Joe 
Jarrow turns up in the novel some years later in another sequence as a 
tramp. 


It is likely that Phelan was very much influenced in his choice of style for 
this novel by the success of John Sommerfield’s May Dey published two 
years earlier 10 1936. Sommerfield’s novel itself owed much to the 
imagery and construction of the documentary film movement of the late 
19203 and early 19308—films like those of Eisenstein and Dovchenko 
with their dramatic crowd scenes, non-naturalistic lighting, images of 
individual anguish as well as processions, funerals, work in fields and 
factories, and villanous kuleks and capitelists. Novels like those of 
Sommerfield and Phelan owed even more to those documentary films 


whose aim was to capture the multi-faceted reality of city life, of which 
Ruttman’s Berlin: Symphony of A City was the most seminal. When the 
British documentary film-maker John Grierson was describing the im- 
agery of that particular genre of film, the ‘symphony of the city’, he could 
as well have been describing the techniques of the working-class expres- 
sionist writers like Sommerfield, Phelan, Hanley and Garrett: “The day 
began with a processional of workers, the factories got under way, the 
streets filled: the city’s forenoon became a hurly-burly of tangled pedes- 
trians and street cars. There was a respite for food: a various respite with 
contrast of rich and poor. The city started work again, and a shower of 
rain in the afternoon became a considerable event. The city stopped work 
and, ın furthermore hectic processional of pubs and cabarets and dancing 
legs and illuminated sky-signs, finished ıts day.’’ 


Phelan’s Tes-Pexsy- People is built around a number of different incidents 
which happen at roughly the same time. The opening sections give the 
formative incidents in the early lives of some of the characters who 
assume much more important roles later on. Some chapters are prefaced 
by parts of folk songs or political songs, some by ironic Brechtian 
interventions. Other sections of the novel are simply snatches of ‘repre- 
sentative’ kinds of conversations, juxtaposing bits of talk around tea ina 
working-class household with the voices of businessmen choosing from 
the menu in an expensive restaurant. There are central incidents which 
touch in different ways all of the characters lives: a strike, a case of arson 
with murder at the same factory, a failed attempt at suicide by a woman 
which results in the death of one of her children and a murder charge 
against her. Some characters know about these things because they are 
directly involved, others only hear of them as news items. 


In some ways Phelan 1s more successful than Sommerfeld ın creating 
believable characters, since Sommerfield as an active Communist was 
more concerned in creating representative ‘types’ of people who exempli- 
fied general psychologies of time and carcumstance. Phelan, an anarchist 
by temperament and self-description, only dealt in generalities of charac- 
ter when he portrayed bosses or Party members. In fact there 1s a strong 
dislike ın the novel for the politically rigid as in his portrayal of one 
Communist couple who can only ever speak in truncated phrases like 
modern Gradgrinds: ‘ “Interested,” explained Dick. “Marvellous reflex- 
conditioning. Child knows factory teally responsible. Works, poverty, 
tragedy. Marvellous reflexing. Agree?” he inquired, turning to Joan. 
“Agree,” confirmed Joan. “Wages, want, woe-associated. Expressed as 
‘Poor Ma. The works.’ Very striking.” “Oh, go to hell, you cold-blooded 
pair of swine,” shouted Kitty, as she dashed from the room.’ 


IV. The Postwar Period 


After the Second World War, Phelan mainly published books of autobio- 
graphical reminiscence, either about tramping or prison life, and occa- 
sionally short stories. Garrett, meanwhile, seems to have had nothing 
published after the war though he remained politically active in Liver- 
pool. It was Hanley who carned on exploring the possibilities of fiction in 
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a remarkably intense and prolific way. Amongst those with a very close 
interest ın contemporary fiction, Hanley has become a writer who is from 
time to time described as ‘the greatest living English language novelist’; 
yet outside such a circle of reviewers Hanley remains relatively unknown. 
This 1s a pity, for he has continued to take as the subjects of his novels the 
very real personal dilemmas of ‘ordinary’ people and treated these 
dilemmas and the lives which encompass them with an extraordinary 
sympathy and insight. 


There are several reasons which may explain why Hanley’s work has 
eluded popular attention. Firstly, his novels usually take as their major 
pre-occupation the psychological states of a very small number of charac- 
ters locked in a very closed world of material circumstances. Little 
attention is ever played to the wider society in which these characters live, 
although their lives are clearly deeply affected by social circumstances. 
Thus an early postwar novel, The Closed Harbour (1952), tells the story of a 
sea-captain, Marius, stranded with his wife and daughter in Marseilles, as 
he tries to get another engagement with a shipping company. We leam 
that something untoward happened on a previous voyage which makes 
his chances of another situation quite remote, but we never learn what 
really happened. The main emphasis of the novel is on exploring the 
obsessive desire of Marius to try to break free of the trap into which he 
has led himself and his family. His wife and grown daughter, both devout 
Catholics, regard him with increasing contempt as he wanders each day 
down to the harbour to try to secure another ship. Marseilles is an 
overcrowded and corrupt city which breaks its inhabitants either on the 
wheel of a completely self-denying religion or through the ‘corruption of 
the flesh’ and desire for power. 


The style of writing is very intense and highly metaphorical. Faulkner is 
an acknowledged mentor in Hanley’s own development as a writer after 
1945. Marius’ mind begins to lose touch with reality as the realization that 
his life at sea has finished becomes confused with a metaphorical under- 
standing of the decline of shipping. Looking at his old maps and charts, a 
sympathetic colleague tries to tell Marius that his experience already 
belongs to a past era, pointing to, ‘. . . the seas that had dried up, the ships 
that lay rotting, the rivers carrying nothing, the lighthouses without 
lights’. At the end Manus finds sanctuary in 2 hospital for the mentally ill 
run by a religious order, where everything is peaceful and quiet, but 
where ın such featureless and institutional surroundings, life had been 
‘levelled flat’. 


Coming to terms with Hanley’s style is not easy. Yet it has to be seen as a 
very conscious development from the novels and stones of the 19308 in 
which he usually set his characters in much more realistic, ‘dynastic’ and 
panoramic working-class settings. Some of his recent novels, published 
in the 19708, exemplify both the strengths and weaknesses of Hanley’s 
chosen style. A Womans in the Sky (1973) is a small masterpiece of 
expressionist stream-of-consciousness writing. It concerns a handful of 
characters living in a tower block on a North London housing estate, 
especially two elderly women who live together in one flat and their 
neighbours, an elderly couple next door. Such plot as there is, is prectpi- 
tated by the suicide of one of the elderly women, a working-class 
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alcoholic, deeply ashamed of having been caught and charged for a 
shoplifting offence. Hanley uses the incident to explore the inner lives of 
the remaining woman and her neighbours as they have to cope with this 
‘minor tragedy. Much of the novel is in speech; e1ther the internal speech 
of the characters as they shuffle from flat to pub or shopping parade, or 
between them as they talk about the incident. This speech ıs often very 
dense and highly elliptical, but it achieves insights and understandings of 
the lives which people are driven to negotiate under the pressures of class, 
material circumstances and emotional difficulty, which one just doesn’t 
find in the contemporary realistic novel. 


On the other hand, 4 Dream Joxreey (1976), about 2 couple living ın 
London during the war, is tortuously long and much of the writing 
impenetrable. Hanley makes no concessions to conventional narrative 
structure and one gets the impression that he never rises from his desk 
from the first page of each novel until the concluding line. The energy in 
his writing is amazing but is sometimes defeated by a failure to make any 
concessions to the need of his readers for moments of re-capitulation or 
exegesis. Most recently, .4 Kingdom (1978) ts more simple and, though not 
as accomplished as ‘A Woman in the Sky’, remains a very powerful 
portrait of two sisters, long estranged, meeting on the death of their 
father. Again, these are not members of the kind of class which most 
modern fiction assumes to be the most important—the class to which 
most writers themselves belong—but people (like Cadi and Lucy in this 
novel) who work in shops or look after elderly parents on small-holdings 
in Welsh villages. Hanley has said that he is fascinated by the supposedly 
‘inarticulate’, whose inner minds are actually like ‘great forests or endless 
seas’. 


The Expressionist Mode Today 


As there 18 once again a growing worker-writers movement in Britain— 
which re-emerged significantly with the setting up of the Scotland Road 
Writers’ Workshop in dockside Liverpool in 1972, demonstrating how 
resilient some apparently broken traditions can be—the achievements of 
these three novelists are of more than academic interest. For they were 
writing in 2 period when experimentation ın cultural forms often went 
hand in hand with revolutionary ideas in politics. Modernism was more 
than just an aesthetic movement, it also had political implications. That 
connection has since the Cold War been completely broken: revolution- 
ary politics has come to be associated with the most dull and unimagina- 
tive expectations of what is possible tn literature, usually pedestrian verse 
and prose only distinguished from its ‘bourgeois’ counterparts by the 
worthiness of its morality. 


Garrett, Hanley and Phelan did not try to developa ‘proletaran’ aesthetic 
completely independent from the achievements of writers who had 
emerged—often antagonistically—from more bourgeois cultural tradı- 
tions. Eclectic in therr reading, they were excited and inspired by writers 
as various as Ibsen, Strindberg, Synge, Joyce, Gorki, O'Neill, 
Dostoievski, Faulkner, Jack London and Ben Traven. I believe they were 
right to think that a new literary aesthetic could not be developed without 
reference to the achievements of the bourgeois literary tradition which, 1f 
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. -` critically read and absorbed, could only provide a greater range of styles 
: ne techniques for exploring the multi-faceted and- complex world of 
working-class experience. The material circumstances of their early lives X 
as seamen and itinerants naturally ınfluehced their choice of literary 
influences and iconography. The era of the great steel transatlantic ` 
passenger and cargo ships provided a number of political and experimen- - 
tal writers with the metaphorical images they needed: Ben Traven’s Death ` 
Ship, Jack London’s Sea-Wolf, Conrad Aiken’s Biss Voyage, Malcolm 
Lowry’s Ultramarine, O’Neill’s The Hairy Ape and the transatlantic 
_ voyage in Kefka’s Awerica. Before them, both Melville and Conrad had 
explored this world of harrowing sea voyages in equally allegorical ways. 
The Liverpool-Irish writers were fully steeped in this literary tradition. 
And they also, like many of the writers, together with Gorki, were 
acquainted with and fascinated by the extraordinary characters found in 
the most poverty-stricken districts of the world’s major cities and sea- 
` ports. In the various criminal underworlds, in the cafes and bars of the 
red-light districts, in the sailors’ missions and dockside lodging-houses, 
they saw how many people had tried to find some form of escape“or 


retreat or alternative way of life to that of the'factory system. They didnot ~ 


' necessarily like or tondone what they saw, but they realized it had to pe 
. explored. 


Since we live ima new era of cultural displacement and migration (both 
within and between countries) we shall heve to find the appropriate . 
literary forms and styles which can explore and reflect these shifts and 
changes in people’s lives and their material circumstances. As ‘de-indus- 
tualization’ and the movement of capital disrupts settled industrial com- 
munities, we shall need to meke the break from the traditional working- 
class novel with its emphasis on the continuity of the diumal family life. 
Displacement, fragmentariness, cosmopolitanism, the life on the streets 
rather than in the homes, cultural multiplicity are likely to be the new 
conditions of experience for the next generation of working-class people. 
Significantly it has been the new Black writers and feminist writers who 
have responded more quickly to these changing material conditions and 
have. tried to find new literary forms able to reflect and explore the 
complexities of the new ‘structures of feeling’ now emerging. Yet there is 
an -expressionist tradition within working-class writing as I have 
attempted to show, and it is one that is worth re-connecting to and 
developing. Garrett, Hanley and Phelan really accomplished quite a lot in 
a matter of years with very little support or recognition. It is an appro- 
priate time to rediscover them. 
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_ The menacing build-up of a new Cold War continues to dominate the 
international scene. Our last issue contained an impressive exploration of 
the position of the USSR within the nuclear arms race, by Roy and Zhores 
Medvedev, as part of the wider debate inaugurated by Edward Thomp- 
son’s essay on Exterminism (NLR 121). Since then, Italy—hitherto 
apparently dormant to the growing peace movement—has suddenly 
given birth to the largest mass demonstrations against the dangers of war 
in the continent. This very hopeful development, broadening at once the 
geographical and political bases of END, owes much to the pioneering 
work of the small Marxist party that occupies the far left of the 

yparliamentary spectrum in Italy, the PDUP. Its general secretary, Lucio 
Magri, here provides a succinct and telling political analysis of the 
different causal levels which have generated the current escalation of the 
arms race, and the ever-increasing danger of nuclear annihilation. After. 
assessing the technological developments that have fuelled first-strike 
military philosophies in the West and undermined the traditional static 
illusion of a ‘balance of terror’, Magri turns to the simultaneous crises of 
the American and Russian socio-political orders themselves, manifested 
in the headlong reaction of Reaganism or Thatcherism in the West, and 
the massive popular revolt in Poland in the East. It is not so much the 
expansionism of either USA or USSR—he argues—as the disproportion 
between military power and social stability in each which is the greatest 

immediate threat to international peace. But in the longer-run, Magri 
insists, the ultimate foundations for planetary war lie in the famine, 
oppression and exploitation suffered by the majority of the human race in 
the Third World. Closely echoeing Raymond Williams’s conclusion that 
“to build peace, now more than ever, it is necessary to build more than 
peace” (NLR 124), he ends with a powerful call for a socialist politics in 
Europe capable not only of resisting the present dangers, but of tackling 
the future roots of war, with a genuine economic internationalism. 


Since this article was written, events have only confirmed its prognosis. 
Reaganism is taking concrete shape in the Third World. The murderous 
war against the revolutionary movement in El Salvador has been stepped 
up; the bombing of Angola has increased; military aid is being pumped 
into the tyranny in Pakistan. Meanwhile in Europe, the imposition of 
martial law in Poland has put to an end the flowering of Solidarity, and 
crushed hopes for a socialist democratization of the structures of the 


Polish economy and society. Bureaucratic recidivism has this time taken . 
the form of a Military Council of National Salvation—an ominous 
precedent for the future of other Communist states. Marxists in the West 
must press unremittingly for the release of political prisoners and the 
reestablishment of the civic liberties enjoyed prior to the coercive . 
intervention of December 14. The cause of international socialism b 
always been at stake in the fate of Poland over the past decade. It must be 
defended against the repressive order instituted by the Polish army and 
party today, in concert with its Eastern allies. It must also be dissociated 
from the cynical clamour of NATO councils for economic and diplomatic 
sanctions against the Soviet bloc—a hypocritical and reactionary cam- 
paign with which no-one on the Left can have any truck. The Western 
powers that now seek to exploit the Polish crisis share a major 
responsibility for it, as their escalating nuclear build-up since 1979 has 
brought the Cold War back to Europe. _ = y 


Little else was to be expected from the candidly capitalist regimes in the 
USA ort Britain. The social-democratic governments in France and 
Germany, however, might have played a different role. In the event, the 
external performance of the Mitterrand regime so far has recalled the 
worst of the Wilson years in England—arrant subservience to Washing- 
ton on the key international issue of the day (Vietnam in the 60’s, the 
Arms Race in the 80’s), futile boosting of an ‘independent’ nuclear 
weapons programme and routine arms exports, maintenance of the 
. French neo-colonial empire in Africa, with troops or subsidies for local 
clients from Mobutu downwards (the equivalent of the one-time British 
presence ‘East of Suez’): complete with a caricature of George Brown q“ 
the Foreign Ministry. Positive gestures in areas where France has little- 
power, such as Central ‘America, are no compensation for this record— 
which it must be hoped popular pressure can yet improve. Yet all this 
time a genuinely socialist foreign policy from Paris could have altered 
the map of Europe: if one single initiative might have preyented the 
repression in Poland, it would have been a French guarantee to block 
NATO ‘modernization’ in exchange for a Soviet guarantee to respect 
Polish liberties. Instead, France has merely cheered on the installation of 
Cruise missiles on her neighbours’ soil. By contrast, the relative sobriety 
and autonomy of German social-democracy has often seemed a welcome 
contrast. Yet historically it was Schmidt who first demanded Pershing 
and Cruise from the United States, even if thereafter the SPD showed 
growing signs of doubt and anxiety about the military build-up ir 
Europe. In a spirited article, Rudolf Bahro—now one of the leading 
spokesmen of the Green movement in the Federal Republic—attacks the 
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ambiguities and inconsistencies of SPD policy, as merely a recipe for 
‘moderate exterminisim’. His own choice is a radical ecological stance, 
which he argues is capable of giving the peace movement the universal 
basis and appeal it will need to prevail, ` 


are home, English social-democracy presents a somewhat different 
image again. Here Labour Party Conferences have voted overwhelm- 
ingly for unilateral nuclear disarmament and the closing of US bases, and 
the new leader Michael Foot declares a studiously vague unilateralist 
sympathy too. The peace movement, however, would make a grave 
mistake if it was to take his protestations at face value. Since becoming 
leader, his main concern has to been to preserve at all costs the large 
right-wing majority of Labour MPs—firmly commited to US nuclear 
weapons in Britain—and to halt or purge the leftward-moving forces 
‘within the party. In the event of a Labour Government being elected in 
1984, the refusal of the majority of the PLP to shut down US nuclear bases 
is a foregone conclusion—as is Foot’s use of it to decline to implement 
the decisions of the party Conference, in the name of ‘unity’ and 
‘governability’. This outcome is being prepared for us in broad daylight 
even now. Activists in CND would do well to confront the Labour leader, 
at every public meeting at which he appears, with one simple question 
that will cut through all his equivocations and evasions: “Are there any 
tircumstances in which you could envisage retaining nuclear weapons 
on British soil?” The answer will tell its own story. It is only the 
independent strength of the peace movement itself, outside the Labour 
Party as well as within it, which will ever shift the traditional loyalty of 
_~fnglish social-democracy as a whole to Atlanticist nuclear strategy. That 
iron option for NATO, laid down by Bevin and applauded by Foot in 1949, 
is the starting-point of Ken Coates’s sharp political reflections on the state 
of the working-class movement and the debates within the Labour Party 
in Britian today. Reviewing the Verso collection “The Forward March of 
Labour Halted?’, he takes issue with what he regards as the unduly 
pessimistic conclusions that have been deduced from the set-backs of 
79-81, and argues forcefully that the Labour Left must not for a moment 
«retreat, but accelerate its advance within the Party, if a broad popular 
movement for socialism is to be a real prospect in the UK in the next 
«decade. ‘ 


“in recent decades radical and socialist movements have been strength- 
«ened by paying greater attention to the problems of emancipation posed 
Eby structures of oppression associated with gender, race and nationality. 

The universalistic assumptions of socialism require some account of the 


shared characteristics of human personality, and of its stages of 
development; but, despite several attempts to reconcile Marxism and 
psychoanalysis, or materialism and experimental psychology, this has 
usually remained strikingly incomplete. Michael Rustin suggests here 
that the work of Melanie Klein and the ‘object relations’ school of a 
psychoanalysis represents a major potential contribution to our under- `~ 
standing of the interconnection between social and individual develop- 
ment and liberation. Kleinian work concentrates on the gamut of the 
infant’s early experience—embracing extremes of omnipotence and 
impotence, plenitude and loss, envy and love—which furnish a common 
stock of psychic material prior to the construction of identities concerned 
with gender, class, race or nation. Rustin argues that the insights which 
this tradition affords into such constitutive psychological processes 
could assist socialist theory to develop a more coherent and adequate 
knowledge of human subjectivity as such. Yy 


Chantou Boua’s report on her return to Cambodia is an eloquent 
testimony to the special problems facing women in this country as it 
attempts to overcome the devastations of its recent history. Cambodian 
women bear an exceptional burden both inside the family and in the 
tasks of re-building a shattered economy. Chantou Boua gives evidence 
of their achievement and of the more hopeful context of recovery in 
which they now work. $ 


Finally, we publish an interview with Wang Xizhe, author of the Chinese 
dissident manifesto published in NLR 121. Wang Xizhe, born in 1948 and 
a former Red Guard, surveys the situation of the Democracy movemen- 
and gives an appraisal of trends in Chinese official politics. 
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A movement for peace and disarmament has exploded in Europe in these last 
months that has stupefied even those—like ourselves—who believed from the 
start in the possibility of building one, and worked to bring it about. There are 
many reasons for that stupor. First of all, there is the range and variety of forces 
that have been mobilized. Bonn and London, Brussels and Rome, have 
witnessed the largest demonstrations ever seen, on any issue, in the whole 
post-war period. Quantity has also been quality: there is no way of gathering 
together hundreds of thousands of people in the streets and squares of our cities 
without finding side by side different generations, different political forces, 
different cultural traditions. This diversity alone has put the demonstrations 
above any suspicion of tactical or partisan calculation, and has multiplied the 
impact of each on society as a whole. Secondly, there is the geographical spread 
of the new movement. This is probably the first time that a mass movement has 
emerged simultaneously, with essentially similar demands and analogous 
orotagonists, in virtually all the countries of Western Europe. Not even the 
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great wave of 1968 had this European scale and this spontancous kinship 
of language. 


Thirdly, there is the new and unusual relationship in the peace movement 
between mass spontaneity and political organization. In the past we can 
recall either broad movements—in the fifties—that were highly struc- 
tured and led by parties or trade-unions; or broad movements—in the 
sixties and seventies—that emerged outside and often against political 
institutions, and never succeeded in inter-acting with them. By contrast, 
the growth and impact of the new peace movement (similar in this 
perhaps only to the working-class revolt of 1968 ın Italy) holds the 
promise of a fruitful dialectical convergence between the spontaneity— 
hence autonomy—of the masses and established political forces. It 
effectively selects those political organizations that are closest to 1t, which 
themselves become participants and promoters of a movement that by the 
same stroke tends to condition and transform them, and thereby to 
impinge directly on parliaments and governments. 


Nevertheless all this, 1f ıt constitutes the initial novelty and strength of the 
peace movement, could also subsequently become a source of weakness. 
The tremendous variety of social and cultural forces that make up the 
movement, its rejection of political schemas that have long since become 
impoverished and sclerosed, are the grounds of its richness and of its first 
practical results. It can already be said that the super-powers themselves 
cannot ignore, in either their propaganda or behaviour, the existence of 
these struggles for continental disarmament, and their ability to influence 
the governments of Europe. But these advantages also contain the danger 
that the movement could remain arrested at a stage of relatively generic or 
amorphous protest. Such a danger would increase if and when these 
governments react by diversionary or obfuscating manoeuvres, casting 
blame on each other and postponing options for peace and disarmament 
behind 2 screen of solemn declarations of principle and good will; or 1f the 
major political forces closest to the movement, imbued as they are with a 
traditional ‘realism’, try to reduce it to 2 mere pressure of opinion to 
which they are not accountable and whose objectives are not to be taken 
literally. These are no mere contingencies: just such processes are already 
more than evident ın Germany and Italy. Conversely, it is also possible 
that the more radical sectors of the movement—as happened in the 
seventies—react mistakenly, counterposing and isolating themselves 
from broader currents of opinion, by an exclusive and one-sided 
insistence on their own objectives and forms of struggle. 


It is thus neither premature nor sterile, but rather urgent and necessary, to 
start common discussion on the ways in which the movement can both 
keep its unitary and pluralist character, and yet acquire 2 more permanent 
and organized basis, and above all 2 more definite political physiognomy. 
For this 1s the condition of its stamina and real autonomy. A mass political 
movement that does not have an organizational discipline holding ıt 
together, or consolidated ideological traditions giving it identity, 
precisely for that reason needs a set of concrete objectives and strategic 
pnorities all the more. 


So I would like to give our view of what—not ‘the movement should 
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do’—but what the movement already potentially 1s (which therefore it 18 
our duty to sustain with our analyses, to render explicit with our 
programmes); and also to say something of those problems which still 
remain absent from the consciousness of the movement but which the 
real world will not allow to be evaded in the long run. I will begin with 
the short and medium-term platform of the struggle for peace, with the 
problem of those objectives which can or cannot be achieved. 


To any attentive observer, above all to anyone ın the streets of Bonn or 
Rome, it was obvious that an overwhelming majority of the movement is 
agreed on a set of demands that are neither vague nor utopian. People are 
not demonstrating merely to oblige the great powers to negotiate, 
towards an ultimate goal of universal disarmament. On the contrary, they 
plainly and rightly have no confidence in the will of the great powers to 
bring serious negotiations to any conclusion, or not to void even those 
agreements that are reached by further and graver measures of 
rearmament outside their framework, as has always happened in the past. 
In other words, the peace movement believes neither in the subjects of the 
negotiations (Usa and ussk), nor in the premises of these negotiations, 
which still remain the balance of terror. For that reason ıt maintains that a 
unilateral initiative must be taken to break the spiral that is leading to war, 
by the subject that has a direct and particular interest in denucleariza- 
ttion—Western Europe. There may be different opinions about the scale 
of such an unilateral initiative, or different motivations given for it. The 
specific goals appropriate to each country may be diverse: for Italy, 
rejection of the Cruise installations at Comiso, of the doubling of military 
expenditure, of the dispatch of troops to Sinai; for England and France, 
reuniciation of the independent deterrent; for Spain, refusal of entry into 
NATO. But there is a broad collective awareness that only actions of this 
type can reverse the basic thrust of the Reagan Administration and induce 
the Soviet government to opt for political rather miltary solutions to its 
difficulties. 


The peace movement in Europe is thus neither pro-Soviet nor 
pro-American—it includes countries and parties that have never been 
connected ın any way to the ussr. It seeks to dismantle not only the Cruise 
and Pershing but ss-20 bases, indeed all old and new ‘theatre’ nuclear 
weapons. It argues that Western Europe should ‘give an example’, by 
reducing wholly or in part its own nuclear arsenal: not only because we 
must live and struggle here, on the terrain of our own direct commitment, 
but also because this is the only way to impose genuine negotiations 
between the great powers, by a political act with some hope of effect. 
Now there is no doubt that this position is a disconcertingly new and 
radical one for much orthodox opinion. There is still a tendency among 
governments and parties of the Left in Europe to regard it as 2 generous 
utopig—a useful provocation to grouse public opimion—but not a 
political line that could actually be adopted. We believe on the contrary 
that in the strictest sense this is the only realistic policy, that 1s, one which 
is both necessary and possible. We of the purc do not represent, either by 
tradition or culture, a pacifist force in the Gandhian sense. History has 
taught us—above all in the arena of international relations—the hazards 
of any literal translation of the doctrine of ‘non-violence’ and unilateral 
disarmament. Dubcek and Allende are there to remind us how difficult it 
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is for a good political cause to prevail over an enemy with a bad cause but 
good weapons. Still less do we have any illusions as to the peaceful nature 
of the Soviet Union. Our rupture with the pci as 2 group denved from 
our judgement of the nature and tendency of Russian policies after 
Prague—just as more recently we were among the few on the Italian Left 
to warn of the adventunst turn of Soviet foreign policy before 
Afghanistan, in the Horn of Africa and South-East Asia. 


Why then do we hold acts of unilateral disarmament by Western Europe 
to be a just and realistic prospect? Would they not expose European 
security to unacceptably high risks, and even end by encouraging the 
leading group in the Soviet Union in its worst illusions of power? Our 
choice 13 based on a number of factual considerations, and 2 number of 
political arguments free from ideological predisposition, which I will try 
to set out schematically here—although they warrant much more 
extended development and discussion. Firstly, I will look at the claims 
that the Soviet Union has in recent years gained a general strategic 
superiority over the United States, or a particular advantage in Europe, 
that necessitates acceptance of the NATO ‘modernization’ demanded by 
Washington. Second, I will review the new pattern of the arms race that 
emerged in the seventies, and which threatens world peace more acutely 
than at any time in the past thirty-five years—above and beyond the 
question of so-called ‘theatre’ balance ın Europe itself. Thirdly, I will 
consider the structural processes at work in each of the super-powers 
which have created the dual political crisis that now jeopardizes détente. 
Fowrtbly, I will emphasize the long-term problems of global develop- 
ment—the inter-related drama of the Third World and impasse of the 
First World—which pose in the lest analysis the deepest and most 
intractable menace of all to a peaceful conclusion to the twentieth 
century. 


1. The Strategic Balance 


It is not true that the military balance of forces has shifted in favour of the 
ussr—indeed shifted so decisively that to counter an immediate Soviet 
menace we must accept the new American missiles without regard for the 
loss of European autonomy they involve, or the peril of a new spurt in 
the arms race they represent. An incessant propaganda campaign by the 
American Administration and its friends in Europe has hammered on this 
theme. This campaign should itself have created suspicion of its claims, 
since if a real military imbalance did exist ıt would be all the more 
dangerous to broadcast it to the enemy, who should logically then be 
tempted to exploit his position of force before equilibrium was restored 
again. Nevertheless, this ideological operation has achieved its objective 
of creating a diffuse ‘common sense’ on the subject of the Soviet peril. 


Now I have no wish to attempt armchair strategy, or start to enumerate 
mussiles, delivery-systems, and radar networks on the basis of official data 
which everyone knows are infinitely manipulable. But there are certain 
incontestable facts that suffice to disprove the current us propaganda. 
When the Carter Administration—which was certainly not pacifist or 
eager for disarmament—signed saLt-u, the ss-z0s were already being 
installed: yet the Administration publicly acknowledged an effective 


balance of forces on each side. Since then, if the deployment of these 
Soviet missiles has continued, a completely new phase of American 
strategic rearmament has been launched. There are thus no grounds for 
supposing that Carter’s judgement could be radically reversed. But there 
is another consideration that is even more important, yet more often 
forgotten. The military balance of forces itself is not commensurable 
simply with the stockpile of arms on each side. It is determined at least as 
much by the economic and technological hinterland that each camp can 
mobilize rapidly for a war effort, and by the geopolitical diplomacy of the 
world at large. Now there is no doubt that the economic and technical 
lead of the West over the Soviet Union has become more pronounced, 
less easily eroded, in recent years. It 18 equally evident that the net changes 
in international diplomacy of the past decade have not been to the 
disadvantage of the West. If the ussr has made some gains, often with 
aggressive initiatives, in Africa, Indochina, Central America or Afghanis- 
tan, far weightier shifts have occurred in the opposite direction. 
Whatever our interpretation of the origin or meaning of the policies 
pursued by the regimes in Egypt or China, ıt is plain to all that these two 
major regional states—each decisive for vital zones of the world—have 
radically altered their external posture towards alignment with the United 
States. “ 


Many object that a local military imbalance still exists in Europe in favour 
of the ussr, and since it is this imbalance that is threatening it must, if 
necessary, be countered by rearmament. In fact, any argument that 
subdivides the military balance between the blocs by ‘theatre’ 1s a perilous 
one. What would happen, for example—what did happen in the past?—if 
the ussr were to install missiles close to the American coastline in order to 
guarantee Cuban independence in the Caribbean ‘theatre’? Such argu- 
ments are even more erroneous and arbitrary when applied to Europe, at 
least so long as the continent is not an autonomous political subject free 
from any military alliances. Fora limited nuclear war in Europe—the new 
aberration envisaged by the latest strategic doctrines—would in practice 
inevitably lead to a generalized atomic holocaust. This is so because the 
European theatre is not internally symmetrical: it comprises on the one 
side no more than the periphery of the American strategic-military 
complex, but on the other side it represents the metropolitan heart of the 
Soviet strategic-military complex. Thus even if a perfectly equal number 
of ‘theatre’ missiles could be defined and controlled in each zone of 
Europe, the fact would still remain that those on one side could strike in 
the space of a few minutes at the entire strategic defenses of the other. 
Precisely because of this ‘asymmetry’, the only way forward for Europe is 
the total dismantling of the two theatre nuclear systems—-ss-20, ss-4 and 
ss-5, Cruise and Pershing, but also NATO’s air and sea ‘forward bases’, and 
the English and French forces de frappe. 


2. The Military Mutation 


The idea that a balance of terror, if it 18 not enough to ensure a real peace, 
at least guarantees us against a new world war, has dominated the culture 
and politics of the last decades. But it 1s false, and becoming ever falser. 
Experience has shown that the very pursuit of a balance of terror, instead 
of convincing the great powers of the futility of the arms race, has acted as 
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an alibi and an incentive for a continual acceleration of military spending 
in both camps, as each seeks to neutralize in advance the possible gains 
sought by the other. Every agreement on arms control, even when signed 
and respected, has meant no more than a pause in a race rapidly resumed 
in other sectors. Experience has likewise demonstrated that military arms 
and equipment very rarely remain a purely defensive reserve, but fatally 
tend to become instruments of aggression for the extension of imperial 
power, or its forcible preservation when jeopardized. This is all the more 
true ın our own epoch, when the sheer scale of military expenditure, its 
interconnexion with the most powerful and vital sectors of the economy, 
and the enormous political and organizational apparatuses that adminis- 
ter it, tend to create a state within a state whose logic and interests become 
relatively autonomous from the very societies that they are supposed to 
serve. But to repeat these truths today is not enough. For there is much 
more to be said, and worse to be considered, as we enter the eighties. 


In the past decade the pursuit of the balance of terror has produced a 
veritable qualttative leap forward in the acceleration of the arms race. 
Two factors in succession, and then multiplication have been responsible 
for this. In the first instance we have witnessed from the early seventies 
onwards a change in the ‘general philosophy’ informing the military 
strategy of the great powers. Hitherto the guiding notion, at least so far as 
nuclear weapons were concerned, was that of deterrence: each side 
sought security in its own capacity to respond to an attack by physically 
destroying its adversary. Whoever contemplated unleashing an atomic 
war could be certain of signing his own death-warrant too. This strategy, 
however terrifying, contained within itself 2 principle of objective 
limitation: once the ability to destroy enemy cities and territories several 
times over was reached, there was no sense in further multiplying nuclear 
weapons. Military expenditure could be concentrated on other and more 
conventional means of armed intervention—even if, as the war in 
Vietnam was to show, these were no insurance against heavy defeats in 
local wars. 


Recently, however, the novel opportunities opened up by the sophisti- 
cated technologies of the electronic revolution and space research have 
seen the emergence of a new ‘philosophy’ of nuclear arms. The objective 
of this doctrine 1s the capacity to destroy the military forces of the 
adversary and so ‘render him harmless’. Two consequences follow from 
it. It commits its adherents to the logic of the ‘preemptive strike’; and it 
plunges them into an unlimited race to acquire new weapons-systems 
before the adversary can do so and to achieve a capacity to neutralize the 
latter’s defense systems. ‘Deterrence’, instead of constituting an objective 
limit to rearmament, becomes an uncontrollable stimulus to the constant 
renewal of armaments consigned to obsolescence. 


Meanwhile a second, and no less important, mutation has occurred in the 
seventies. There has been a sudden multplication of the subyects of 
military spending and arms utilization. In the fifties and sixties major 
military establishments were an affair of the great powers, who bore their 
burden and retained the control of them. Since then two new factors have 
intervened. After its defeat in Vietnam, the United States, unable and 
unwilling to undertake further direct interventions of a similar sort, 


promoted the growth of local systems of political control in the Third 
World through the establishment of sub-imperialisms: Brazil or South 
Africa, Israel, Iran and then Egypt. These sub-imperialisms emerged out 
of the internal dynamic of each region, but the usa sustained them with 
military aid and encouraged their nationalism as an instrument of its own 
global penetration. Meanwhile, the ussr showed signs of moving in a 
similar direction, 1f with much more limited means: using different states 
in the same kind of role in the Horn of Africa and Indochina. The result 
has been a proliferation of military powers, but one that has not reflected a 
genuine multpolarity so much as a more complex and mediated system of 
bipolar domination. Yet in this system a multiplicity of national interests 
and logics now intervene in ever less controllable ways, thus proliferating 
the risks of local conflicts setting off a global war. 


Moreover, this military tendency has found a new social and material 
basis since the oil crisis. For within the underdeveloped world as a whole, 
those countries which command valuable natural resources have finally 
become able, in the new international context, to profit substantially from 
them. But since in general, both because of internal reasons and external 
pressures, this unexpected wealth has not been directed to productive 
investment or real development, it has found a natural outlet in demented 
military expenditures in the Third World, which in their turn have 
unleashed new losal conflicts there. 


This great leap forward in the arms race is pregnant with very grave 
consequences. In the underdeveloped world ıt constitutes an ever more 
central determinant of the genocide and oppression which we see daily 
there, even prior to the eruption of outright armed conflicts. Two thirds 
of humanity lives on the edge of physical starvation and socal 
brutalization, ın the first instance because gigantic planetary resources are 
absorbed by military spending and the largest part of scientific research is 
devoted to means of death rather than life. At the same tme the 
militarization of states and societies in the Third World poses in itself an 
insurmountable obstacle to genuine policies of economic and civil 
development. How can we imagine that a general war could be avoided in 
the long-run, if an absolute contradiction between development and 
underdevelopment persists and worsens in the twentieth century? What 
kind of peace is it, for the rest, that condemns millions of people to death 
by hunger every year? 


In the second place, the effects of the last decade of rearmament have been 
equally new and disquieting within the metropolitan societies them- 
selves, West and East. For 2 whole historical epoch, that of so-called 
Keynesian capitalism, military spending—like public expenditure in 
general—was a flywheel of growth and employment, and as such often 
won the consensus of the trade-unions. Today, however, as the crisis of 
the Keynesian state explodes amidst chronic inflation and fiscal disequili- 
brium, the objective necessities of the economic system and the subjective 
pressures of the dominant classes are combining to impose drastic 
reductions in public spending. At the same time productive investments 
are more often generating technological unemployment than new 
positions on the labour market. In these conditions, military outlays 
become stark alternatives to social spending and increased employment. 


II 


To maintain their level, it will be necessary increasingly to dismantle the 
welfare state. To achieve this end, it will be necessary to conjugate 
political repression of marginal groups who must now be deprived of 
soctal security safeguards, and nationalist mobilization of those interme- 
diary groups which must also suffer diminution of their relative standard 
of living. 


In the Soviet Union, too, the contradiction between rearmament and 
socio-economic development is deepening. This contradiction has always 
weighed on the system in the East, and has been one of the basic causes of 
the authoritarian degeneration of its political order: a society like the ussr 
whose per capita income is a third of that of the usa has traditionally had 
to sustain a military burden comparable to that of its adversary. This 
discrepancy was in the past tempered by the fact that national income was 
1tself registering constant and steady growth. But from the moment that 
growth rates start to decline in the ussr as well, and ideological 
enthusiasm among the masses slackens, how can such a disproportionate 
mulitary effort be continued—f not by recourse to a new nationalism and 
to harsher repressionr 


For all these reasons a balance of terror, even were it perfect, hence- 
forward leads only in the direction of war. For all these same reasons, only 
a rapid and radical reversal of direction towards genuine disarmament can 
save us from the prospect of disaster. 


3. The Political Crisis of the Super-Powers 


The danger of war between the super-powers today does not derive from 
the expansion of rival empires so much as from the mutual crisis of each of 
the two great antagonists—or rather, from the growing discrepancy 
between their inability to solve the economic, cultural end political 
problems facing them within and without their borders, and their 
perdurable matenal—above all military—might. 


Let us look at the United States first. The past year has seen a historic 
tuming-point in American politics. Already under the Carter Administ- 
ration the first symptoms were visible of a change of outlook, as the 
effects of ‘after Vietnam’ wore off and the usa started to resume more 
aggressive postures once again. But the victory of Reagan has repre- 
sented much more than a mere accentuation of this tendency. It 18 
reminiscent rather of the advent of Roosevelt at the start of the thirties, if 
with a very different connotation. For the first ume ın forty years 2 man of 
the Right, advocating a programme expressly and organically of the 
Right, won a massive electoral victory, pulling in behind him social strata 
and regional interests hitherto unfatlingly loyal to the Democratic bloc. 
The ground of this shift has the general internal crisis of American 
society, and the processes of restructuration it has started to engender. 
This crisis is on the one hand deal and cultural: the collapse of traditional 
values and disintegration of the texture of everyday life has been not less 
but more marked in America than ın any other major capitalist country, in 
the course of the past twenty years. It has generated a cry for ‘law and 
order’ that has now engulfed broad layers of the Democratic electorate. 
On the other hand, the crisis is also economic and social: manifested 
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above all in the popular discredit into which the ‘welfare state’ has fallen. 
What was once seen as a humane system of provision bom of the 
experience of millions of unemployed in the thirties, is now widely 
perceived as a mere administration of parasitism and decay, parking an 
increasing slice of the population in marginality, presiding over 
inefficient services, generating inflaton and bureaucratism—all in 
contrast with the dynamism of decentralized high technology and new 
zones of industrialization. The mass revulsion against it has fused with 
sectors of the business establishment chafing at the pressure of Japanese 
and European competition, and with a financial community determined 
to restore the prestige and stability of the dollar. The result has been a 
repetition of the Thatcher operation ın the United States, with the 
difference that there it disposes of ‘far larger economic and military 
resources and encounters far less organized resistance from the labour 
movement. 


A new social and political bloc has thus crystallized ın the United States, 
amidst the cnsis of the ‘social state’ and in reaction to imperial decline. Its 
economic programme is neo-liberalism (which does not contradict but 
presupposes direct support for capitalist redeployment and military 
industry) and cuts in social spending. Its ideology seeks to refurbish the 
traditional moral codes of bourgeois society and to exalt national identity 
anew. Its financial policies include truculent revaluation of the dollar and 
liquidation of even notional aid programmes to the Third World. Its 
social objectives involve confrontation with the trade-unions and 
women’s rights, and negation of assistance to racial minorities. All these 
trends underlie and condition a new and coherent international policy. 
What defines this policy is not a desire to restore a situation of balance 
with the Soviet Union, which the United States has never ceased to enjoy, 
but a will to impose 1ts own clear-cut supremacy. For the crisis of 
American imperialism today 1s not one of the force ıt can command, but 
of the hegemony it has lost. America today knows that it is still the largest 
economic and above all military power in the world; but it also feels that 
its global paramountcy is ebbing away. The decline of its hegemony is 
due as much or more to the slow and uneven emancipation of the 
oppressed peoples, and to the ‘disloyal’ competition of a European and 
Japanese capitalism that seems to shifting military burdens onto the us 
while ousting it from its markets in the periphery, as it is to Soviet 
initiatives. Reagan’s Administration consequently seeks to reassert the 
coercive force of us power, to check and reverse the process of hegemonic 
decline. It is this purpose that 1s behind the monetary moves to upgrade 
the dollar, the collision course with democratic and national liberation 
movements in Central America, the support for South African aggres- 
sions, the resolve to mulitarize American allies in the Middle East, the 
provocations in the Gulf of Syrte. The current arms programme of the 
USA 18 thus no empty exhibition of bravado, but the necessary foundation 
of a vast international design. 


This military programme itself is something new. Simply in quantitative 
terms, it is the most gigantic project of investment for war ever recorded. 
But it 1s 1ts qualitative novelty that 1s even more disturbing. If we look at 
the theatre missiles planned for Europe, the construction of the neutron 
bomb, and the new insistence on the need for ‘civil defense’ as an 
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inter-related set of measures, it becomes plain that what they amount to 18 
not a mere programme to enhance existing military potentials, but one 
intended to render the contingency of a limited and controlled nuclear 
war technically and materially feasible. It thereby marks the passage from 
a philosophy of nuclear deterrence to another philosophy, which deems 
atomic weapons normal instruments of thinkable war, and thinks of total 
war in terms of preemptive attack. 


Is it possible, would it be reasonable for Europe to confirm the decisions 
taken at the NATO council in 1979 to install the new American missiles, 
already questionable enough at the time, without taking into account a 
context that has changed so radically since then? Even in the us itself, it 1s 
not difficult to foresee that Reagan’s policies are soon going to run into 
major difficultes—whose initial symptoms are already visible. His 
promuses of economic revival will probably prove as hollow as those of 
Thatcher. Social tensions and conflicts are likely to intensify. Imperial 
` bullying will provoke local conflicts and no doubt desertions. These very 
setbacks might then propel the United States even more tragically along 
the path of bellicose adventure. But they could also engender a broad and 
effective front of domestic opposition. The war in Vietnam has already 
shown how difficult ıt is in practice to mobilize a contemporary capitalist 
society, divided by corporative interests and pervaded by a crisis of 
traditional values, for nationalistic goals that involve real costs for the 
population. Thus if resistance to Reagan’s strategic design could develop 
early and strongly enough in Europe and elsewhere ın the world, it would 
«ebe possible to bring it into crisis politically rather than through an 
eventual military conflict as happened in Vietnam. The ‘New Right’ ın 
the West can and must be confronted now, before it becomes powerful 
enough to drag us all into its adventures. 


Meanwhile the past year has also seen decisive new developments in the 
other camp. The Soviet system is currently being shaken by a crisis no less 
grave than that of the West. The Polish upheaval is no mere repetition of 
the Prague events of ten years or so ago. Its causes are much deeper, its 
consequences vastly more far-reaching. For what they reveal, and 
accelerate, is the cracking of the architrave on which ‘actually existing 
socialism’ has always rested: the relationship, or at any rate compromise, 
between party and working-class. This cracking 1s not simply a product 
of the national partculanty of Poland, or the specific conjucture of the 
food crisis there, even if these are the factors which have obviously 
allowed it to widen. It 18 also and above all the result of structural 
processes. For the material basis that ensured modest security of 
employment, tolerable work rhythms and steady social progress 1s now 
failing in Poland, and elsewhere, because the Hastern system of 
centralized planning has not succeeded in making the transition from a 
model of simple and extensive to one of complex and intensive growth. 
At the same time, the ideological mechanisms which once allowed the 
working-class to identify with a power structure that in fact escaped its 
control, have dissolved—partly for obyective historical reasons, but 
partly also because of subjective options by the ruling groups in these 
countries. Finally, the system of economic and political pnvilege which 
always existed in the East, but in the past remained precarious and subject 
to perpetual rotation, has now been consolidated into a dominant 
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stratum, perceived as such by the masses, and vitiated more gravely than 
ever before by incompetence and bureaucratism. The established order 
has tried for years to postpone the maturation of these contradictions by 
opening itself ın one direction to foreign trade with the West, and in the 
other by multiplying consumer expectations. But since its opening to the 
West abroad has not corresponded to any capacity to organize new 
economic or social mechanisms at home, it has ended by becoming a 
factor of destabilization—bringing with it foreign debt, financial 
difficulties and growing distance between authorities and masses. In the 
Polish case, social rebellion in the working-class and national aspirations 
have become the new and formidable vectors of a revolt that threatens to 
become contagious. 


It is this that explains the fact that hitherto the conservative forces within 
Poland, and their powerful Soviet ally, have been unable to repress the 
movement, and deemed it unwise to try to do so. If the Polish experience 
survives and develops, it can open up a new and unpredictable road for 
this whole area of the world. But it is also true that one of the peculiar 
characteristics of the crisis in the East js that the forces of opposition, 
even when they are so deeply rooted in society as in Poland, typically lack 
a historical background or a political project capable of providing a 
coherent immediate alternative. The economic and political crisis thus 
persists and deepens, teetering at every moment on the verge of an abyss. 
This should make us realize the real space, and responsibilities, for a 
European politics aimed at overcoming the blocs. The East of the 
continent is no less concerned by one than the West; and explosive 
potential is building up there. If Western Europe responds to the internal 
crisis of Soviet monolithism (which 1s now gripping other countries like 
Rumania as well) by simply aligning itself with Reagan’s aggressive 
postures, it is all too probable thet everything will end tragically in 
Eastern Europe. No one can doubt that an invasion of Poland today 
would have far larger and worse consequences—political and military— 
than that of Czechoslovakia in 1968. 


4. The Economy of Hunger and Oil 


These then are the very concrete facts and political considerations that 
make the emergent demands of the new peace movement no vague 
pacifist utopia bom of an understandable fear of war, but a realistic 
programme derived from a lucid analysis of world politics and of its 
principal tendencies: in a word, an adequate response to the question— 
what is ıt immediately necessary and possible to do to build peace? The 
task of parties and trade-unions on the European Left is then not to 
interpret and mediate away this platform, but to transfer it into the seats 
of public decision-making by doing everything to impose the essential 
objectives of the movement on national governments and supranational 
organisms alike. 


Yet we cannot rest with these ummediate objectives, nor stop at a 
discourse which still tends to isolate the question of disarmament, and ın 
particular the denuclearization of Europe, one-sidedly from the political, 
social and economic background which is the real soil of the drive to 
rearmament, and on whose resolution the fate of peace in the long run 
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must depend. I am thinking above all of that problem which we of the 
West are continually tempted to evade (or to rediscover sporadically only 
when some great drama like Vietnam makes it inescapable): the 
primordial and quintessential structure of exploitation, the vast clot of 
suffering and violence, that 1s constituted by underdevelopment and 
domination of some peoples over others. That domination remains 
today, in the new forms of economic and technological subordination, as 
grave as it ever was in the colonial epoch. It 1s no surprise that the most 
explosive zone ın the world today, where immediate occasions for war are 
most numerous and most probable, ts that of the underdeveloped 
countries. It 1s there that the majority of the human race struggles for a 
precarious physical survival, there that tumultuous demographic growth 
has created new megalopoles of despair, there that aggressivity of the 
super-powers is most concentrated and exercised, there that international 
financial crises loom, there that local wars now multiply. 


After the end of the war ın Vietnam, ıt seemed for a time that a new and 
positive phase might be beginning at last for these regions. A more 
polycentric metropolitan world appeared to hold out the possibility of 
more stable national independence in the ex-colontal world. The 
decentralization of manufactures with which Western capitalism reacted 
to the growing costs of domestic production seemed to be creating a new 
international division of labour that favoured industrial take-off at least in 
some part of the periphery: Iran and Brazil, Korea, Mexico and North 
Africa. The increase in oil and raw material prices for the first time broke 
the traditional schemas of unequal exchange, and promised new funds for 
development. 


In the event, however, the very rise in oil prices proved to be the trigger 
of a dynamic of a quite different—indeed opposite—sort. Formally, it 
looked as 1f 1t could lead to a compression of wasteful consumption in the 
advanced societies, a transfer of resources towards investment in the least 
privileged regions of the capitalist world, and a progressive reconversion 
of the patterns of international output and trade. The fact that oil weath 
was concentrated in 2 few countries was no insurmountable obstacle in 
itself—since ın theory nothing prevented a triangular recycling of 
petrodollar balances from those states which could not fully use them 
through the advanced economies to countries poorer ın industry but 
tricher in labour-power. But for that to occur social and cultural 
conditions favourable for development had to exist in the Third World, 
and political and entrepreneurial subjects able or willing to direct such a 
reconversion in the First World. Above all, moreover, the Western 
model of development itself had to be extendable on a world scale. None 
of these conditions obtained. 


So the opposite occurred. High ol prices generated fearful balance of 
payments deficits in the majority of underdeveloped countries, absorbing 
up to 80 percent of their export earnings and crushing them with debt 
interest charges. The type of dependent industrial development towards 
which they had oriented was now blocked for financial as well as 
technological reasons. Meanwhile, this model of development—based on 
starvation wages, organized as a decentralized unit of the metropolis, 
supported by an avid and deracinated bourgeoisie, administered by a 
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corrupt bureaucracy—proved to be very short-winded tn Brazil or North 
Africa; unleashed a socio-political explosion in Iran; and nearly every- 
where aggravated the terrible scourge of food shortages. The result has 
been that the vast mas’ of oil capital—finding no reliable outlets for 
investment and no subjects capable of promoting 1t—was funnelled back 
into the international financial markets, unleashing a tidal wave of 
generalized inflation and speculation. The advanced countries ın their 
tum, gripped by their own crisis, have intensified their mutual 
competition and fallen back towards protectionism. The final economic 
outcome of the decade has been disastrous for the Third World: 800 
million victims of malnutrition, thwarted projects of industrialization, 
escalating prices, declining agricultural production. 


But the social and political mechanisms set ın motion by these processes 
are no less explosive. The conditions for a new anti-imperialist upsurge 
are undoubtedly building up. But their forms appear perilously confused 
and often sterile. In some areas authoritarianism, nationalism and 
renewed dependence on the United States have been a direct response to 
the crisis: the Arab conservative regimes, the Latin-American dictator- 
ships, South African racism. The other cases, authentic national 
liberation movements—Cuba, Angola, Mozambique—have been driven 
to accept the discipline of the Soviet camp by the military threat from the 
United States and its local allies, and to reproduce many of the vices of the 
Soviet model under the pressure of economic hardship and lack of viable 
alternatives. In still other cases new revolutionary forces, emerging on 
the broken social and ideological deserts neo-colonialism has left behind, 
have evolved towards exasperated forms of populism, incapable of 
furnishing any answer to real problems and therefore seeking imaginary 
solutions in integralist religion or regressive nationalism. The case of Iran 
1s not a unique one: similar tendencies were already evident in Libya or ın 
the Moroccan opposition well before the fall of the Shah; the retum of 
Indira Gandhi is preparing another version of them in India. The 
common element in all these different trends, however, is a propensity 
towards military fortification just as economic and political development 
encounters increasing difficulties. What perspective, then, can the 
counter-position of this Third World to a metropolitan world divided 
into aggressive and antagonistic blocs, proposing an economic model 
already familiar and already failed, offer—other than new incitement to 
wars, further cultural and political involution? 


Any prospect of a lasting peace needs the emergence of another pole, 
outside this field of force. Western Europe today possesses—as it did not 
thirty years ago—the economic, technological and cultural resources to 
assert its own political autonomy and to help sustain another path of 
development for the Third World. Non-alignment could then become an 
effective international reality, the active subject of a different kind of 
political economy. But for this to occur, of course, two fundamental 
conditions would be necessary. Firstly, European unification would itself 
have to advance, as a collective project of the Left. The present Europe of 
bureaucratic ‘coordination’, of continual stagnation, of furtive competi- 
tion, of petty corporative interests, has no international future. A 
constructive world role for the continent presupposes a rediscovery of its 
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real unity, and a creation of common institutions and policies capable of 
giving effect to a will independent of the two blocs. 


More important than its forms, however, would be the content of that 
unity. For a pervasive crisis is now gripping the metropolitan societies 
themselves, in the common disarray of our industrialism, our welfare 
state, our parliamentary institutions, our primary social groups, our 
forms of conviviality. The problems of the Third and First World are in 
this sense inseparable from one another. For it 1s not possible to confront 
the problem of underdevelopment seriously without putting into 
question our own ways of producing and consuming, our whole system 
of values. Any new relationship with the Third World presupposes a 
qualitative change in our own type of development. Such a change would 
have to involve a reorientation of the European economy away from the 
quantitative multiplication of goods for consumption and export, and the 
wastage of natural resources that goes with it, towards another style of 
development: one that was sober in its consumption, exported tech- 
nology and knowledge rather than commodities, sought a reduction in 
labour-time performed, gave priority to improvements in the quality of 
living. Such a model of development would no longer find its centre of 
gravity in heavy technology and industrial concentration, but in 
decentralized production and communication systems. It would be based 
not on the expropnation of nature, but on its reconstruction and 
valorization. The fact that only this kind of development could be 
extended to all humanity without breaking against physical barriers of the 
relative scarcity of resources 1s its strength. But ıt is also true that its 
realization would demand the radical overthrow of the economic 
tendencies that rule us today, and which the recession accentuates. It 
could only be the product of an alternative social and political bloc, 
consciously struggling for the transition to 2 new kind of socialism. 


It 1s on this terrain that the new peace movement, more than that of 1968, 
remains uncertain and retarded. Some of its sectors—ecologists, squat- 
ters, ferminists—are aware of the radical dimensions of the problem, but 
in a very elementary, confused and nearly always (in this case, genuinely) 
utopian fashion. The movement as a whole, however, and yet more so the 
trade-union left within it, has virtually no consciousness of this 
dimension. It still acts as 1f peace could be defended without tackling the 
most difficult nodes of our society and politics, without changing 
the structures of power ın Europe and the world. It would seem as if the 
disappointments which followed 1968, the painful discovery of the 
inadequacy of old ideological frameworks, and of the misuse of the most 
accredited concepts (class, imperialism, socialism), have produced ın this 
new movement a kind of reaction, a reluctance to undertake any global 
analysis, to define any long-term perspectives. But this state cannot last 
long. Indeed it 1s already a brake on common action because certain basic 
connexions impose themselves as of now—for example, between 
disarament and reconversion of military industries, between refusal of 
military blocs and progress towards European unity, between the release 
of resources by disarmament and their effective use for the development 
of the Third World, between détente ın Europe and resolution of the 
explosive problems of the Middle East and Central America or 
Afghanistan. 
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It is these themes that will separate 2 passive neutralism, solely and 
delusively concerned with tts own salvation, from an active neutralism 
looking outwards to new shapes of world development. Let ıt be clear 
that in raising them, I in no way wish to cast a suspicion of ambiguity on 
the movement that is now in gestation. I have already said that the 
objectives for which it is so effectively fighting are not only absolutely just 
in themselves, but represents the indispensable premise of any longer- 
term policy for peace. I only wish to say that if it 1s to endure, and 
develop, this movement has a long road ahead of it, among other things 
in the growth of its political culture. 


In this respect, the political and intellectual forces of the Left active 
within the movement can make a specific contribution that is not just one 
of support. But it is equally important that the movement itself generate 
its own means of qualitative growth, in permanent organizational 
structures and bodies capable of fulfilling its goals and developing its 
culture, Finally, it 1s no less vital that it move outwards and make links 
with other sectors of stuggle, actual or potential—workers’ stuggles for 
jobs, the struggles of young people and of women for another kind of life, 
the struggles of all over energy and environment; and with other 
protagonists of the cause of non-alignment—Yugoslavs, Palestinians, 
Salvadoreans among many examples. Here too if we are serious about 
putting the traditional policies of the status quo in question, we cannot 
avoid the risks of practising politics outselves. 
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The SPD and the Peace Movement, 


In our dialogue with the spp do their members accept that such phenomena as 
the arms race, the dire impoverishment of half mankind and the global 
ecological crisis, all of which are linked by a multiplicity of factors that may 
well have their roots in a common source, are likely to spell the end of humar 
evolution unless we can put a stop to them? If so, as I would assume, do they go 
on to draw the conclusion that our top priority must be to call a halt to the 
pursuit of self-destruction that finds its starkest expression in the military 
sphere? If this too is agreed, the question arises of a policy which could achieve 
that end. Is it not the case that the entire battery of methods that have been» 
deployed hitherto have been powerless even to prevent the further growth and 
intensification of the problems and that consequently they are all ripe for 
replacement? Willy Brandt does at least allow the question, though withour 
committing himself to any answer, ‘whether we ought not to attempt to secure 


a lasting peace by quite different methods from those employed up to 
now’. But everything that follows, from Willy Brandt’s own evasive 
assertions to the resolution of the Party Executive on 27 March 1981+ 
tends to suppress the issue again, obscuring ıt with a plethora of ‘complex 
special problems’ and diverting attention to other matters. What they 
have put together represents the systematic rejection of any fundamen- 
tally new approach. They merely reiterate the premisses of the logic of 
exterminism and, apart from some ineffectual caveats, they endorse its 
immediate consequence, namely the next phase of NATO ‘arms moderniza- 
tion’ which will induce the Soviet Union to ‘modernize’ in its tum and 
thus give 2 new impetus to the vicious circle of the arms race. 


The SPD—the Party of Moderate Exterminism? 


The spp is trying to master the difficult feat of harmonizing its faith in a 
deterrent with its own credibility as a party of peace, even though 
deterrence stands exposed as the recipe for the organized disruption of 
peace and the latest technological developments have robbed ıt of the last 
spark of a rationality gone berserk. Such a policy 1s bound to fail. The 
peace movement rejects all the assumptions underpinning the Execu- 
tive’s resolution. The entire chain of argument justifying the spp’s 
continued adherence to NATO’s insane armaments policy is riddled with 
fallacies from start to finish. 


It is untrue that we are threatened by an unprovoked attack from the East, 
an attack not preceded by aggressive acts on the part of NATO forces; and 
yet the entire logic of deterrence is based on this hypothesis. But for the 
weapons which tie us into the superpowers’ mutual ntual of confron- 
tation, the Federal Republic would face no threat of any kind. As far as 
Germany is concerned, the obsession with a conventional Soviet attack 
on Western Europe, quite apart from its political impossibility at the 
present tme, can only be a projection of our past crimes as a nation. We 
must refuse to threaten any potential aggressor with retaliation because 
such a course of action 18 incompatible with the survival of mankind, to 
say nothing of the inhumanity of the threat itself. If we persist with such 
policies, then all the problems of the present will be insoluble and every 
conceivable catastrophe and atrocity will turn out to be inevitable. 


It is untrue that security can be purchased by armaments, however 
massive. Arms bring insecurity, and the greater the technical progress, 
the greater the insecurity. Nuclear defence means defence to the death. 
The latest missiles invite us to commit suicide in the name of security. 


It is untrue that the entire calculus of arms equilibrium can ever work out, 
since in reality it will never achieve anything but mutual self-justification 
and further escalation. We must therefore advocate an escalation of the 
process of disarmament by means of major unilateral arms reductions 
which would force the opposing bloc to follow suit in order to placate its 
own public opinion. 


1 At rs Party Congress the sp gave its support to the NaTo resolution to station new theatre 
ouclear weapons in Europe 


It 18 untrue that disarmament can be achieved by the demand that the 
military alliances and their members should negotiate arms control and 
arms limitation. Such a policy is based on illusion. What 1s needed instead 
is pressure from autonomous grass-roots movements for specific arms 
reductions. These must make a start in their own country, independently 
both of agreement with their allies and of negotiations with ostensible 
enemies, although such initiatives could and should be accompanied or 
succeeded by either or both. There is no other way of bringing about an 
actual process of disarmament. 


It ıs untrue thet the security of the Federal Republic and of Europe as a 
whole can only be achieved on the basis of the Atlantic Alliance. On the 
contrary, at present this alliance represents 2 growing threat to that 
security since it converts our territories into 2 potential theatre of war for 
the superpowers. Instead, the security we seck must be found ın the 
context of an independence from the opposing blocs which represents 
something more than a passive neutrality. The whole of Europe, with our 
country in the lead, must cease to be one of the bases from which the 
Americans enact their global trial of strength with the Soviet Union. 
Once that is achieved, including the withdrawal of American troops, we 
shall find that, after a certain interval, the nations of Eastern Europe will 
liberate themselves from the Soviet embrace. Intimidation has never yet 
forced the Soviet Union to make concessions. The best hope of removing 
the threat of the ss-20s from those nations of Western Europe that are still 
free of theatre nuclear weapons lies in their unconditional refusal to 
accept missiles on their territory. The expectations this raised would exert 
a significant political and psychological pressure. Moscow’s proposals to 
the Scandinavian countries constitute an additional pointer in this 
direction. 


Lastly, although they ought to know better, the spp stul clings to the 
argument that the ss-20 gives the Soviet Union a significant arms lead. 
This argument which forms the link between their superannuated faith in 
deterrence and their present insistence on NATO missile policy has by now 
been sufficiently exposed as a calculated lie in the media by such 
magazines as Der Spiegel and Der Stern. We shall reject every pretext for 
accepting missiles, however much the West tries to paint the Soviet 
Union as the bogeyman. If the worst comes to the worst, the more the 
Russians insist on retaining their ss-208, the more the Pershing I and 
Cruise missiles become suicidal weapons for us, particularly as they are 
not even designed as a nposte to the new Soviet missile, but only as a 
first-strike weapon against ıt and against other targets. That is to say, they 
will attract the lightning from the outset. 


Because it rejects the answers the peace movement offers, the spp asserts 
that we have no answers. But even no answers at all would be better than 
those of the spp, because they mean agreeing to weapons and prep- 
arations for war on German soil. Following the resolution of the Party 
Executive on 27 March 1981 the arrival of these American medium-range 
weapons 18 now a certainty, even though neither the government nor the 
people would have any veto on their use. For ‘it is easy to believe’, as has 
been stated somewhere, that the East-West negotiations on which the spp 
wishes to meke them depend ‘will come to nothing because of Moscow’s 


unwillingness to negotiate’. But there 1s no cause for alarm, we are 
assured by the spp Executive, ‘since in any case the mussiles cannot be 
installed before Autumn 1983’. 


Such talk 1s truly treacherous. Unlike the Americans who, despite 
repeated requests, have failed to hide their intentions, the spp consistently 
conceals Washington’s desire for military superiority from our popula- 
tion. They talk about the Soviet lead ‘in the realm’ of medium-range 
weapons, as if the land-based ss-208 were not already cancelled out by the 
sea-based forward systems, by Poseidon, Polaris and others yet to come. 
But because of the Soviet lead in this particular area, ‘there could be no 
question of freezing the situation as it is at present’. This means that even 
if the Russians stopped installing new missiles, that would not be enough. 
And it means furthermore that unless the Soviet Union withdraws the 
ss-20 which has enabled it to catch up with the West, but which has not 
given it a lead, the spp actually wasżs to import the new missiles. Should 
the Americans agree to negotiate, they will start by presenting the 
Russians with an unacceptable ultimatum; and the spp excuses such 
perfidious militarism in advance, even though those who were respon- 
sible for the Executive’s resolution were doubtless aware of it. 


Their policy is epitomized by Defence Minister Apel’s pretence that the 
NATO resolution means ‘negotiate and rearm if necessary’, while it 1s as 
clear as day that the Americans want more and more and yet more 
armaments and that the resolution of his own party Executive is 
formulated ın such a way that we can be certain of that necessity. It is a 
policy that surpasses every past failure on the part of the spp in its 
response to the peace issue. In these circumstances the so-called 
zero-option 1s just one more deception of those who still get taken in by 
the spp. For it is notorious that the Party Executive will refuse to take the 
steps that might avert the catastrophe. Unless it is possible to make a 
break with the political tradition documented and perpetuated in the 
sPD’8 own records, World War IN is unavoidable. Their entire analysis 
fits the logical pattern which brings about wars, and all this at a time when 
on the other side of the Atlantic this logic is being translated step by step 
into a murderous reality. 


The Reagan Administration regularly displays its indifference to the 
interests of others and its own willingness to take any risk. In the full view 
of the world the decision-making bodies among the Western leadership 
are proceeding to make immediate preparations for war. Who, 1f not the 
Germans, can help noticing the parallel with the hectic pace of Nazi 
rearmament? Our territory which already has more weapons than any 
other is finally going to be stuffed so full of them that it will be possible to 
launch en entire nuclear war against the Soviet Union from within our 
frontiers. There is to be parity in every theatre of war and for every 
weapon of every size and shape. The unleashing of a nuclear inferno has 
now attained the probability ratio of a road accident. What is the point of 
this last shtbboleth of spp identity, this pretence of a negotiating position 
as enshrined in the so-called twin-track agreement, when set beside the 
overwhelming material realities and the logical consequences of this 
American paranoia? 


How can they justify a policy which consists in explaining to people that 
their anxteties ‘must of cosrse (the phrase speaks volumes) ‘be taken 
seriously’, but which then doles out pain-killers as if for nothing more 
than a headache? Is the spp doing anything at all to take us out of this 
ruinous alliance? They will be given no credit for having acted as an 
impotent brake on a vehicle which with its general approval is hurtling 
headlong towards the abyss. Instead of greeting that ternble trio in 
Washington with the saying from the Peasants War, ‘if the whole world 1s 
your enemy it is your own doing’, the spp expresses concern about 
the growth of ant-American feeling. Chancellor Schmidt earnestly 
presses the Americans for a few more lies, and even asks for them in 
writing. No, a party which has tied itself up in knots like this can not be 
thought of as the peace party, let alone ‘the genuine political peace 
movement in our country’. It forms no part of the peace movement at all. 
It would have to become more like the Dutch party even to be able to 
cross the outer perimeter of the movement. In its arguments, basic 
positions and attitudes hitherto the ‘spp Peace Party’ stands revealed as an 
ally that ‘bas no choice’ but to lend 1ts support to the arms race. It is the 
party of moderate exterminism. 


Defuse and Deceive—But Not This Time 


As we can see, the entire programme, from the Chairman’s preface to the 
resolutions of the Executive, has no real contribution to make. They 
ignore all the arguments advanced by what is on this occasion a 
thoroughly well-informed opposition view in favour of 2 newly based 
security policy. Instead they merely pay lip service to the axtoms of their 
previous policy; axioms which have to be on the table at least formally if 
debate is even to begin. In this way, their declared understanding of 
popular annety and their readiness for dialogue reduces itself to a trick 
designed to take the wind out of the sails of the peace movement. At 
present the latest provocation, namely the decision to go ahead with the 
manufacture of the neutron bomb, is not seen by the party as a belated 
opportunity to rethink their entire policy. On the contrary, they are 
simply launching an isolated campaign to help the Chancellor persuade 
the Americans to improve their manners. Its peace policy forces the spp 
onto the horns of a dreadful dilemma. Since the party has no real chance 
of leading the peace movement, ıt chooses instead, from Helmut Schmidt 
to Willy Brandt, to oppose it. Its aim 18 to defuse it, (gently if possible), 
and convert it into a weapon to be deployed 1n its hopeless campaign 
against the extremists in Washington. Anything that refuses to allow 
itself to be used ın this way 1s simply to be paralysed. And recently the 
party has been joined in its task by the pcp [the German ruc]. 


This manoeuvre is dodd to failure. Thanks to the ideological inertia 
that afflicts those in power there is a significant number of people ın the 
party leadership, not everyone it is true, who seem to be quite mistaken 
about the present situation. I am not thinking simply of the way in which 
people are suddenly remembering how the spp and DGB had once taken 
the lead in the struggle against nuclear warfare, and how they then 
abandoned the peace movement for NATO, so that they could start the 
long hard journey along the road to power. It is not our aim to debate this 
complex issue at the present moment. At all events the distrust that was 
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born then and was fuelled by developments after 1969 now plays a very 
useful role. What is decisive, however, 1s that the spp has no reserves of 
strength with which to make a third attempt at integrating the 
opposition. Above all it now finds itself confronting a force field that is 
objectively incapable of being integrated. To that extent the intention to 
initiate a ‘dialogue’ is not without logic, since ıt effectively acknowledges 
the existence of an independent trend whose identity is not based on tts 
opposition to this or that aspect of spp policy, but is the product of new 
contradictions. There is 2 sense in which the spp belongs to the world of 
yesterday, in much the same way as the cpu or FDP, and this is not because 
of its 120-year-old history, but because of its traditional place in the 
industrial society of the bourgeoisie. 


Nevertheless, because it is the party that has by far the greatest vitality, it 
can inflict great damage on the new peace movement. While taking their 
places on the platforms and in the demonstrations of the peace 
movement, Social Democrats and trade unionists who wish to avoid this 
must give due thought to how they can avoid being functionalized. In the 
last analysis they must decide to whom they will lend their strategic 
support and whom they will only support tactically. Alternatively—and 
much more crucially—they must decide whether more could not be 
achieved inside the party if pressure were to be applied from outside it, 
since progress inside the party can usually be measured in inches. We all 
have only a limited amount of energy to carry out the great task we have 
undertaken. Let us invest it above all in the areas where life goes on—in 
the peace movement, the ecology movement, the women’s movement, 
among young people in the cities. For all these groups together are part of 
the one ferment that matters. Inside the party one is on the defensive even 
when attacking; whereas outside it we have the initiative which enables us 
to define the issues, the freedom to act as prime mover. Let it not be 
forgotten that harmless as the spp party machine may appear in relative 
terms, it remains part and parcel of that Great Machine that threatens to 
steamroll over us. 


It is evident that it 1s only the spp and pcs, not the cpu/csu, that can 
contemplate the task of taming the peace movement by harnessing its 
forces in support of their flimsy demands for negotiations, so that Messrs. 
Schmidt and Genscher and the whole, alas, ‘legitimate’ power monopoly 
will be left, as usual, to do all the work. Like the fox set to look after the 
geese, both organizations are ideally suited to administer the life and 
death issues that face the people, in this case, its hopes of survival. If the 
outcome is catastrophic, at least it will all have been brought about in a 
constitutional manner, as happened once before in Germany. 


There is no doubt that it is Willy Brandt who bears the greatest 
responsibility within the spp. Since up to now he has participated in the 
SPD’s game and since there are no indications that he is grooming himself 
for the role of Karl Liebknecht, we must keep a close watch on him. This 
1s not to deny that he stands head and shoulders above everyone else in the 
party. But it 1s for that very reason that he has a duty to serve larger 
interests. If he does not start to assert himself in the foreseeable future, his 
obvious concern, his undoubted desire to stop the arms race will bear no 
fruit. He will become an obstacle to the peace movement since he raises 


hopes that cannot be fulfilled within the framework of current spp 
policies, and his moral authonty makes it appear as though concrete 
opposition to the rearmament madness were superfluous. 


We cannot possibly agree with him when in his official capacity he calls 
the peace movement to heel. He tells us we can act as a stimulus, but that 
others, legitimated by the electoral process, must be allowed to retain the 
responsibility. What is the value of his assertion that ‘in the course of its 
long history the spp has always put peace in the very centre of its policies’ 
when we think back to 1914, to 1933 and to the acceptance of the 
remulitarization of Federal Germany? In an interview with Der Spegel 
Willy Brandt denied three times that he had an adequate understanding of 
military matters, and he did so simply in order not to have to confess to 
any disagreement with the Chancellor. Is this what he means by ‘political’ 
when he declares that the spp 1s the only ‘genuine political peace 
movement’? If so, we can hardly rely on him, however suspect he might 
appear to the cpu. And ıt means that ‘political’ is the last thing that we 
should aspire to become. We shall not get anywhere by accepting a notion 
of commitment to peace that 1s condstioned by politics, 1f that means that 
everything has to be filtered through the power relations in the party, the 
coalition, the state governments and in NATO, so that the original impulse 
vanishes and the original intentions are distorted and turned upside 
down. There have always been other modes of political action. 


We find ourselves in a situation where all of us, and that includes the 
Social-Democrat leadership, must make decisions as human beings. As 
Chairman of the party Brandt would blush at the mere thought of his 
Nobel Prize, if he had only opposed catastrophe as a ‘Realpolitiker’, and 
not as 2 human being. The official task of ‘keeping the party together’ 
cannot possibly be the ultimate factor in the deicision, particularly since 
the party would itself be destroyed if the ‘Realpolitik’ fails, as it probably 
will. And ts the party in its present form still a viable instrument for the 
immediate and ultimate objectives for the sake of which they toe the party 
line? The achievements of the change in direction of foreign policy ten 
years ago are undeniable,” but pointing to them does not yield a peace 
policy today. Now that the policy of détente and resolving outstanding 
differences have proved unable to stop the arms race, it is idle to pretend 
that the old ideas can be salvaged by means of arms control and arms 
limitation. Why does Willy Brandt not concede that the reason why he 
does not know where to go from here, is that there is in fact no objective 
way forward on those premises? At the time it was possible for the spp to 
carve out a space for its policies of détente and its new Eastern policy 
within the framework of East-West confrontation. That space no longer 
exists and it is clearer then ever that it 1s the logic of confrontation itself 
that has to be eliminated, not simply to stop the arms race (that 1s 
self-evident), but even to preserve the minimal goals of a policy of 
détente. Moreover to attempt to maintain a position within the opposing 
blocs means to abandon any prospect of peace, of détente; 1t means losing 
the gains of the Eastern and German policies and sacrificing every kind of 





2 The srp/Fp? coalition was responsible for the policies of détente, such as the recognition 
of the Oder-Neisec line, that led to treanes with the Soviet Union, Poland and the GDR and 
to the consequent relaxation of tension in Central Europe. 
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progressive impetus. Up to now the ‘doves’ on both sides have tried to 
avert the collision between the super-tenkers by attempting to influence 
their course from on board ship. It is now essential for Europeans of Fast 
and West to send their own ships out to intervene, ultimately with 2 
flotilla that will become increasingly united. 


The peace movement is now at the head of the entire social constellation 
that 1s rehearsing the emergence of a new epoch. If the spp 1s to rejuvenate 
itself, then it must go along with this trend, not stand against it. It could 
easily turn out to be the case that the old party and the old union 
movement will atrophy into a dead husk while the immortal essence of 
the workers’ movement will take the new road that is opening up. 
However, any future plan must take into account the fact that the gulf 
separating the spp and the new peace movement is different in kind from 
the one that separated the party and the student movement. What we have 
here are the products of two different historical formations, two different 
epochs. The cross to which the party 1s nailed is the fact that the workers’ 
movement which gave it bith represents the second class of industrial 
society and that it is therefore constitutionally unable—and this applies to 
the unions in even greater measure—to break with the industnialism on 
which it is based. 


The contemporary peace movement is built on the new formation which 
originated as 2 response to the ecological crisis, i.e. the crisis of human 
evolution itself. Confronted with a capitalist system whose destructive 
consequences now penetrate to the very core of human identity and 
which threatens to drag us all down in its collapse, the general action 
programme of the peace movement aims at a radical transformation in the 
great urban centres, a life revolution with a spiritual perspective which 
will bring about a sustained reconstruction of the material foundations on 
which we no longer stand secure. The spirit of the state and the various 
parties, with their logic of power and their computerized rationality, will 
be no match for it. Their main influence will be to help separate the wheat 
from the chaff by the resistance they offer. At present the general contours 
of the movement are still very blurred, particularly by the criteria of the 
old rationality which is about to lose its hegemony (though not 
necessarily 1ts existence). But on a number of crucial issues—disarma- 
ment, the resistance to nuclear power stations, the reaction to urban land 
speculation, the struggle against patriarchy, the realization that solidarity 
with the Third World means above all that life bere must be modified — 
the new formation has achieved a certain consistency. 


The question of peace, which ultimately governs the overall relations 
between people, will form the key to a new political alignment. It 1s the 
nucleus of the political structure that will supersede the aggressive 
industrial system of capitalism. It assumes 2 truly metaphysical impor- 
tance: will people in the wealthy nations be capable of breaking with the 
general class-based system and pattem of their habits in which exter- 
minism has its roots? The decision to live without armaments, for 
example, cannot be derived from information emanating from the grey 
sepulchres which house the hierarchies or from the intellectual somer- 
saults performed by the experts in nuclear balance and deterrence. In this 
respect the most advanced insights into the modern dilemma meet up 


with age-old subconscious intuitions about the ultimate futility ot every 
counter-aggression. More enlightened than earlier millenial movements, 
but with 2 comparable intensity, the search has begun for a new order of 
internal and external peace which cuts across the existing social structures 
and which will overcome them by peaceful means. More people than ever 
before have resolved to refuse to play the old games ever again. 


Stand Up and Be Counted! 


Hitherto the spp has thought of the ecological movement merely as its 
weaker rival; it has not yet got its true measure. Hence ıt has failed to 
realize how much could be achieved even tn the short term. It 1s therefore 
losing ground on both fronts. A tripartite structure is beginning to 
emerge. Between the potential Strauss supporters on the right and the 
merger of the left, the ‘Greens’ and the ‘A]termative’ parties (with parts of 
the spp and FDP), there lies a huge conservative middleground, consisting 
of the nght-wing of the spp and FDP and the moderate Christian 
Democrats. This would be an unpropitious development, since the spp 
would find itself abandoned by the rpp and then left in 2 minority 
together with the supporters of the ‘Green’ and ‘Alternative’ factions. 
The problem then would consist not in finding a way to deal with an 
ecological left that threatened to gain a few percent at the expense of 
Social Democracy, but what to do about the conservatives and in 
particular how to win over large segments of conservative support for a 
radical reform policy of a new kind. 


Radical policies to woo conservatives? We shall be able to dispense with 
the dreadful word later on. What 1s at stake and what the spp must 
understand about the ecological crisis is the opportunity to make politics 
not by adjusting to the right, but by taking advantage of the 
conservationist side of conservatism, by making the most effective use of 
Erhard Eppler’s distinction between structural and value conservatives. 
The stance to be identified and cultivated is one defined by Lampedusa in 
his Leopard: ‘Everything must be radically transformed, if we want things 
to remain as they are.’ 


Hitherto the ‘Greens’ have only been able to achieve this symbolically 
and those attracted to the ‘Alternative’ parties are so open-minded that 
they must have ceased to be true conservatives. But if the spp were to 
make the effort to appeal to such sectors by coming forward with radical 
ecological proposals, with 2 programme of radical economic and social 
reforms designed to stabilize the quality of life in its broadest sense, it 
might be possible to circumvent the nght-wing interlude. An uninhibited 
initiative on the peace question combined with the kind of programme 
envisaged by Erhard Eppler and perhaps also Hans-Jochen Vogel? and 
flanked by further independent pressure from the ‘Green’ and ‘Alterna- 
tive’ parties—all that together would be enough for a majority today, if it 
were pursued with anything approaching vigour and single-mindedness. 


3 Erhard Eppler is the leader of the anti-nuclear wing of the spp and a bitter opponent of 
Schmidt Hans-Jochen Vogel was formerly spp Minister of Justice and Mayor of Berlin 
until May 1981. 
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The immediate task is to bring about an open breach with the cpu/csu on 
all the basic questions of foreign policy. That ıs the only way in which to 
reach the minds of great sections of the population, including the 
Catholic vote, who still support that party and persuade them that the 
cpu/csu policy, which is still determined by Strauss, amounts to no more 
than turning the ocean into the enemy of the island, which is what the 
First World is in the last resort. The central component of that policy, 
their incessant warnings about the vulnerability of the West to blackmail 
and intimidation, must simultaneously be subtly neutralized and directly 
confronted. We must make it apparent to people that this attitude will 
lead to 2 permanent state of war with the rest of the world. The cpu/csu 
both fuels and profits from this siege mentality which, because of the 
North-South conflict, threatens to surface in all the wealthy metropolitan 
nations. Once it has developed here to the point it has already reached ın 
Israel and South Africa, we shall have lost the battle. 


In order to forestall this we have to consider whether a ‘Dutch’ solution* 
in the major churches to this question 1s conceivable. In the last analysis 
what is at stake is whether what used to be the Christian West will be able 
to succeed where Ancient Rome failed in its hour of need and discover a 
different solution on the basis of the Christian tradition. But this could 
only be achieved by means of an ideological initiative which is not tied by 
party-political allegiances. The personalities and forces that stand out 
above their respective parties and institutional positions by virtue of their 
integrity and their commitment, must take their place in the social 
movement and try to influence the party apparatuses from there, rather 
than the other way round. Reforming forces in the broadest sense must 
establish a mode of cooperation that will not be dominated and corrupted 
by party interests. 


The political problem—and this is where, in the short term, matters 
become really serious—1s that we cannot put an effective brake on the 
counter-attack of the cpu/csu when the spp is divided into those who 
play second fiddle to the cpu/csu by adhering in a ‘statesman-like’ way to 
the clichés of the old all-party consensus and those like Egon Bahr and 
others who take a personally courageous stand, but in a way that obscures 
the issues and remains unclear to public opinion. The whole dilemma of 
the spp lies in the contrast between their narrowness and timidity at the 
level of parliament and the state, and the bureaucratic arrogance of their 
official structures, i.e. ın their fear and their inability to go on the 
offensive and address themselves to the people, or as used to be said, to 


the masses. 


If the new Eastern policy could be popularized in the 60s, now, at 2 time 
when the postwar generation is coming up for fifty and when many of the 
older generation who have been passive and unpolitical hitherto, but who 
are now becoming restive and uncertain whether the trusted nostrums 
will continue to work, it must surely be possible to put a stop to the CDU 
and certainly the csu, both of whom have proved themselves to be 
incapable of peace. For all their differences the spp and the ‘Green’ and 


* The lead in the Dutch peace movement is currently being taken by the Inter-Church 
Counal. 
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‘Alternative’ parties are close enough to each other to take concerted 
political action—not just on the question of peace, but also on Strauss’s 
investment offensive, on relations with the Third World, on land 
speculation in the cities and on many other issues. But such collaboration 
calls for a hopeful approach and for this it is essential for the spp to 
abandon tts conformist politicking and the arrogance of an established 
party which imagines that it has power just as ıt is and that it can hang on 
to even a comer of it without changing its policies. The solution that 1s 
needed is to stand up, speak plainly now even before the Party Congress 
and present new policies to the nation, the Alliance, the East and the 
world. 


The Peace Movement Will Remain Autonomous 


The new peace movement gives Germans the right to emancipate 
themselves from the political tutelage of the victors. The peace 
movement could be the signal for a final settling of accounts with the 
German past. Not even Mitterand with his force de frappe will then be able 
to lecture Willy Brandt, as the representative of us all, on the inferior 
status of the defeated. Even now Buchenwald testifies against him, not 
for him, when he stabs the European peace movement in the back. 


As things stand at present, the absolutely essential decision against 
escalation should in the first instance be a matter for the Dutch, the 
Belgians, the Italians and the West Germans. It should also be a British 
concern (although the situation there 1s different because Great Britain is 
itself a nuclear power and already has theatre nuclear weapons stationed 
on its sol). But regardless of what happens ın these other countries the 
Federal Republic must, if there is no alternative, campaign for peace and 
disarmament on its own. Whether Germany cas do this depends entirely 
on whether we are able to mobilize the sectoral forces that west to do so. 
At all events, the peace movement will have to pose the problem for each 
country separately, at least in the first instance. If necessary it will have to 
assert a greater claim than the government to represent the nation, just as 
in the period 1803-1807 when the King of Prussia failed to act in the 
national interest. That situation contains some instructive parallels for the 
present. On this occasion the peace movement has put all its former 
ambivalences behind it and 1s preparing to act from the outset as Fichte 
recommends, that is to say, as 1f the fate of Germany depended solely on it 
and its actions and as if it bore the entire responsibility. The sovereignty 
of the people comes first, and political legitimation will follow. Where 
there 1s a historical right, the constitutional right will adapt itself. 


A victory on the part of the peace movement would show the world a new 
Germany, a country that has never yet been seen, except in the vain hopes 
of the German anti-fascists and countless other Germans. That would be 
2 priceless contribution to the reconciliation between the peoples of East 
and West who will not forget the Germany of Bismarck and, above all, of 
Kaiser Wilhelm and Hitler as long as they can see our hands holding the 
tools of aggression. Our success could help to bring down the Wall which 
splits Europe in our divided country. Over and above that, the 
confrontation between the superpowers would find itself starved of 
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nourishment if they were to find themselves deprived of tactical moves to 
make in Europe, but instead had to reckon with Europe as a 
single-minded independent force. And of course a step in the direction of 
an undivided Europe, independent of the opposing blocs and dedicated 
to solving North-South conflict and the ecological crisis, would open up 
new opportunities for the Germans in their two states. 


However the spp decides, the new social movements and their political 
allies will of course continue to pursue the course of fundamental 
opposition. As for the dectsion on mussiles, they will not agree to allow 
the key questions, on which survival and the whole future depend, to be 
subordinated to the various calculations concerning the preservation of 
power. Either the spp and, under its influence, the government take 
Germany out of the Brussels agreement, or we shall do our best to bring 
the Schmidt/Genscher government down. In that case elections would be 
necessary and they would be dominated by a single question: Do you 
again want total warp? 


In Holland about 60 per cent of the population are already opposed to 
nuclear weapons. A third of the population wishes to make its votes 
dependent on whether a party is willing to take Holland out of the arms 
race. In future no party can be elected which, on whatever pretext, 
continues or even tolerates the arms policy. If we obtain Schmidt’s ‘arms 
modernization’ with the spp at the helm, perhaps ıt would be simpler to 
prevent Kohl’s ‘arms modernization’ with the spp in opposition. Even tf 
the peace movement were to lose the election the cause of peace would 
emerge from it strengthened, even against a Chancellor Kohl. On this 
occasion the battle must be fought without consideration for the fate of 
the spp. The General Secretary of the cpu was clearly in the right when he 
said recently that he was only defending Schmidt’s military policy. For 
that policy is so designed that the cpu can hide behind it and even appeal 
to ıt. In short, the peace movement will uncomprimisingly put Social 
Democracy to the test, and if it fails to pass ıt, no new Godesberg will be 
able to repair the damage. The spp no longer has hegemony over the 
reforming forces in the nation. The question it must face is whether it is 
prepared to stake its future existence on creating a majorty willing to 
break with the defence policy of the past. Hic Rhodus, hic salta! 


5 An allusion to the same question put by Goebbels tn 1943. 

6 A reference to the change of direction at the Perty conference in 1959 when the spp 
widened its electoral base by abandoning its traditional Manns in favour of the acceptance 
of the market economy and the NATO alliance. 
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The Choices Before Labour 
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Eric Hobsbawm is a distinguished scholar and an original thinker, a historias 
of the first rank and a Marxist of great eminence. The collection of essay 
provoked by the Marx Memorial Lecture he gave in 1978 on the state of th 
labour movement in Britain contains some interesting and valuable discus 
sion.* It is a merit of the volume to include active trade-unionists as well a 
intellectuals, a mixture of generations, and representatives of some of the mai: 
sections of the British Left. The balance is not as complete as it should be, as th 
book lacks a sufficient weight of contributions from the political side of th 
Labour Party. Some of the materials are also rather dated by now. But this is 
secondary drawback. The real weakness of the book lies not even in it 
depressing and discouraging conclusions, but in the serious imbalance whic 
was present right from the beginning of the debate. In one of the essays in tb- 
book Raymond Williams pinpoints a problem which lies in the centri 
metaphor of its keynote contribution: the title The Forward March of Labos 
Halted? implies a single unilinear progress where in fact there have been a seri 


of movements, some of which we may reasonably judge to have been 
‘forward’, and some of which have not, in any sense, shared that 
- direction. If we seek to determine which way ‘forward’ lies, ıt can 
presumably be agreed that it is in the development of demands for a 
fundamental and irreversible shift of the balance of wealth and power in 
favour of working people and their families. This involves fostering— 
however tentatively—hegemonic aspirations within the working-class 
movement. But since every labour movement only generates this kind of 
thrust on a basis of proven capacity to defend and advance the corporate 
interests of those it represents, a large part of its activity commonly does 
not directly lead to the growth of explicitly socialist goals. If there exist 
clear-headed socialist perspectives, widely shared, then actions which 
grow out of the narrowest defensive choices may be transformed in their 
meaning, but, by contrast, where large mass movements erupt without 
such perspectives, they frequently leave behind little tangible advance 
towards socialism. If sectionalism ın trade unions were in fact as decisive a 
problem as Hobsbawm’s opening essay alleges, then the scope for 
‘marches’ in diverse directions—forwards, backwards or standing 
still—would be all that much greater. We shall return to this problem, but 
first ıt is necessary to look at some of the crucial political issues which 
Hobsbawm’s original analysis omits. 


I. The European Dimension 


Central to any examination of the state of the British Labour Movement 
must be a serious consideration of the international dimensions of Labour 
politics. Hobsbawm’s contributions do not simply leave out ‘foreign 
policy —more significantly, they skirt the whole mesh of structural links 
of an international character outside of which the current trauma 1n the 
Labour Party must remain unintelligible to analysis, benign or otherwise. 
Let us begin with the obvious. The Social-Democratic ‘split’ which has 
carried off life peers and MPs in perceptible numbers, but has not 
detached one single party branch, leave alone constituency organization, 
and which 1s nowhere near to disaffilating even the most oligarchic of 
union organizations, has consisted almost entirely of members of the 
‘European’ faction, onginally organized in the Labour Committee for 
Europe. The secretary of this body, Jim Cattermole, together with 
Jenkins, Williams, Owen and Rogers, assembled the core of this 
breakaway. Doubtlessly some humane people, not only from the middle 
classes, have rallied to the new organization. But the real ground of the 
founding schism was commitment to the FEC, and in British circum- 
stances this commitment 1s one that is unlikely to be shared by a mass 
movement of working people, whose unions face the destruction of one 
section after another of their employment in a competition which none of 
them can win. The spp does not even threaten to form a workers’ party, 
and 1s apparently receiving large business endowments from that 
powerful sector for whom the EEC is indeed a ‘forward march’. That a 
Labour Party could appeal to some small capitalists, if it evolved political 
options sufficiently open, is beyond doubt.* But no Labour Party could 


* The Forward March of Labour Felted? Verso, 10 association with Marxism Teday, London 
1981 

1 For instance, it could help small shopkeepers against the big combines, by planning for 
decentralized shopping precincts instead of hypermarkets But slum clearance during the 


win any credibility at all in that vast constituency to which it naturally 
addresses itself, if it sought to ignore the threat to all those marginal 
enterprises which are about to follow those already being blown away in 
the gale of EEC competition. 


Of course, the Labour argument about the EEC is often conducted within 
a messy framework of chauvinistic assumptions. The glusest sentiments 
to be found in this field, however, come not from the Left, but from the 
solid Centre-Right: ıt is the Shores and Silkins who topple most easily 
into a Little-England swamp. On the Left, Tony Benn’s Lisbon speech 
about the regeneration of Europe provides 2 welcome contrast.” This 
far-seeing text raises the whole question of the Cold War division of 
Europe, and opens perspectives far wider than those of EEC orthodoxy. In 
any case, Labour has now lost its hard-core Europeans. Nobody on the 
left has said that this 1s a ‘good nddance’, largely because the culture of a 
broad church goes along with the widespread acceptance of the catholic 
doctrine ‘hate the sin but not the sinner’. Yet cold-blooded agnostic 
analysis, of the kind at which Hobsbawm hints but fails to provide, surely 
indicates that there has been a certain inevitability about this process. 
Hard-headed political scrutiny, surely, would indicate that there are other 
squared circles which are liable to flip roundly back to shape as current 
political crises take their course. Preeminent among these is the 
Atlanticist crisis. This could not have been more completely encapsulated 
than ıt was in Labour’s deputy leadership campaign, where Tony Benn 
defended Labour’s main policy commitments, including that to thorough- 
going nuclear disarmament, against Denis Healey who made it public 
that he would not ‘serve’ in a unilateralist Labour Government. Denis 
Healey’s television threat meant very plainly that he (and presumably a 
large part of the parliamentary caucus which supports him) would seek to 
wreck the implementation of the major international policy which has 
crystallized in the Labour movement since the defeat of 1979. More: in 
any narrowly-hung parliament, this ploy would be successful. Labour 
could then only govem if it abandoned its policies. While it is quite 
proper to argue with Denis Healey, and to seek to win over his 
supporters, and whilst many will hope that the force of argument will 
ultimately persuade most of the defenders of Atlanticism, it requires a 
remarkable degree of self-deception to imegine that this fundamental 
disagreement can be simply papered over. It would be more realistic to 
see the present division of social democrats into European exitists and 
Atlantic remainders as a division of labour ın the sense of Adam 
Smith—or as a simple hedging of bets. Those who go seek to ‘break the 
mould’ and establish a new capitalist managerial party; while those who 
stay seek to neutralize Labour’s response and sabotage its victories if that 
ever becomes necessary. : 


In Service of the Cold War 


Any rigorous discussion of the tendency of the Labour Movement in 
Britain would need to go to the roots of Denis Healey’s commitment, 


last two decades has strangled small family businesses faster than it has spawned new 
Wimpey estates Miles of small shops have grven place to colossal high-rent shopping areas, 
and usually with heavy support from Labour Councillors. 

2 See Tony Benn, Exrepees Usity—A New Perspect, Spokesman Pamphlet 75 


which has been, over the three decades since the tormafion o1 Nalv, 
inextricably meshed into the perspectives of the Atlantic Alliance.’ This 
commitment is in no way reducible to such positions as have subse- 
quently been evolved in the Italian Communist Party, whose relatively 
recent recognition of NATO emerged as the reluctant acceptance of an 
accomplished fact. Denis Healey, as a talented protégé of Emest Bevin, a 
shaper of the postwar European settlement, was not merely a spectator, 
but an architect, of the process which solidified the two main blocs, and 
deliberately set out to extinguish any option for non-alignment, leave 
alone autonomous action by the working-class movement of Europe. 
This vast polarization halted Labour’s ‘forward march’ in the early 
fifties, and locked European socialism into stagnation and sterility for 
decades. The alibi that the postwar boom necessarily invalidated socialist 
choices will not stand up. On the contrary, if ever there were conditions 
in which peaceful change was optimally possible, and broadening 
prospects of radical reform could have been consensually accepted, it was 
during the long boom years that these conditions most evidently applied. 
But European socialists were divided into opposing orthodoxies which 
choked out all hope of basic structural change in the interests of working 


people. 


As the head of the Intemational Department of Transport House during 
the immediate postwar years, Denis Healey played an absolutely crucial 
role in the rebirth of the Socialist International, and in the earlier 
organization of Comisco, which was the liaison committee which 
brought the various socialist parties into close enough relations with one 
another to factlitate this rebirth. But this delicate process of realignment 
did not take place in a vacuum, and was very far from being a simple 
restoration of the prewar links. In every European Labour Movement 
after 1945 there existed substantial groupings of socialists sharing 
independent international perspectives. The visible evolution of the 
Cominform turned around Zdhanov’s thesis of ‘two camps’ which had 
the immediate intention of solidifying Soviet influence and control in the 
countries of Eastern Europe. Heads rolled, and quickly: not only 
social-democratic heads, but all independent socialist heads and hundreds 
of alleged ‘national’ communist ones.* The effect of this policy in Western 
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3 We sull await an adequate account of these years Richard Fletcher’s paper ın The CIA and 
the Labour Movencent (Spokesman 1978) covers some of the ground in a balenced way Itisa 
stoking example of newspaper suppression, since rt was expensively commissioned by the 
Sanday Times, only to be excised on editonal instruction. (“These people are our friends’, sad 
the editor.) Trade Usrens i Brita (Spokesman, 1980) contains an account of the 
international trade-anson schism. An even more important example of media censorship is 
to be found ın Ruchard Fletcher’s still unpublished UNESCO paper The Free Flew of Nows, on 
covert political operations in the media under Ernest Bevin’s dispensation at the foreign 
office. The Mayhew papers, filed with the Observer, contain vital information on the way m 
which intelligence officers went to work to orchestrate news coverage, publishing activities, 
and syndication services in order to manipulate opinion, espectally where soctalism and 
neutralism were percerved as threats. 

“The Prague takeover by the Communist Party was the visible cause of the Socialist 
reaction which had been ‘unthinkable’ to most European Socialists before. As Braunthal 
pute it, in his insider account of the development of the Intemational. ‘the depths of conflict 
existing between Soctal Democracy and the Soviet Union which came to a bead over the 
Praguc comp, explain their attitude to the Brusecls Treaty of March 1948, and a year later, to 
the North Atlantic Treaty. the very idea that social democracy might approve an alliance 
with the capitalist United States against the Soviet Unon bad been unthinkable before the 
Prague coup d’ctat.’ (History of the Internatrenal, London 1980, pp. 192-4.) However, the 
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Europe was to assist in stifling all ‘third force’ trends, and to consolidate 
the alignment of Westem Europe with the United States. This alignment 
involved a very active, if much less visible, American input, and nowhere 
more than ın the field of European labour politics. The Central 
Intelligence Agency, however, was only formed ın the dawning years of 
the cold war, and a key role in the advocacy of the Western version of 
‘two camps’ fell to Ernest Bevin in the foreign office and his assistants in 
the British Labour Party; particularly to Denis Healey. 


During these years the split in the World Federation of Trade Unions was 
followed by splits in 2 number of national trade union centres, and there 1s 
strong evidence of outside intervention in this process. If there was good 
reason for unions to oppose Stalinist caucuses in the Federation, there 
were no defensible reasons for substituting them by cra patronage. That 
is why the, many very damaging CIA activities were all covert. But at the 
same time, there were also substantial external pressures on the political 
parties of the European left. These may be seen most clearly in the Italian 
socialist movement, where they ultimately succeeded not only in levering 
a NATO-aligned Social Democratic Party into being, but also in weakening 
the support for autonomous policies in the main socialist organization at 
the same time.” After the Socialist International was rebom, the trend 
continued. Neutral voices were restrained and isolated. The establish- 
ment of the Bilderberg group in 1954, the development of ‘revisionism’ 
of the varieties of the German spp’s Bad Godesburg programme and 
Crosland’s The Future of Socialism, were all part of the same process which 
saw the foundation of the Congress for Cultural Freedom as the cra’s 
response to Stalin’s intellectual ‘Peace’? movements. On both sides, this 
was the politics of cynical manipulation, and many of the participants 
involved were simply naive. Some, however, knew what they were at. 


It would be absurd to rehearse this story in order to score points off the 
surviving individual contenders: the postwar alignment of Europe was a 
tragedy, in which good men fell into traps on both sides. Some later 
recovered better judgement. A nuanced history of European Labour 
would involve a need for charity and much complexity. Our point here ts 
more basic: the development of socialist movements ın Europe was 
arrested partly by direct subversion, partly by indigenous obstacles, but 
mainly by the emergence of a new world balance during this awful time, 
in which many formerly autonomous working-class movements of 
Europe were aligned and incorporated ın the services of competing blocs, 
within the shade of whose rivalry there was no conceivable long-term 
possibility of advancing Labour’s control over the political process. 
Eastern oriented parties apologized for inexcusable atrocities and flatly 
denied the existence of Gulag. Wester oriented parties progressively 
abandoned more and more of their social aspirations as they closed ranks 
to become part of a political-military system which was deeply hostile 
both to socialism, however libertarian; and to neutralism, however 


evidence of Fletcher, cited above, shows that Buush Labour Party officials had been 
thinking the unthinkable for some time before that event. A key paper m the Mayhew 
archives, dated January 1947, makes this quite clear 

5 The Italian supporters of Saragat, however, took some time to align themselves, and tn the 
earliest days they had an antu-NaTo majonty This shows how intractable the socialist 
movement was to the pressure for bloc alignment 
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even-handed. The very concepts ot left and might were, tor tne 
contending apparatchiks of both sides, subsumed into the geopolitical 
categories of East and West. Hobsbawm himself paid part of the price for 
this remorseless deterioration. So did an entire generation. And all this 
happened at a moment when the Labour Party in Britain began to live 
through the ‘thirteen wasted years’, losing successive elections, and yet 
maintaining very high levels of membership and apparent organizational 
vitality. This vitality ensured strong defence of the corporate interests of 
the working class, but ıt was confined within a national framework which 
had unobtrusively surrendered crucial powers to the institutions of the 
Western bloc, and, at the same time, and far more imperatively, 
surrendered the vision of any alternative destiny. 


The Resurgence of Euro-Socialism 


It has only been as this closed system began to crumble that socialist 
options became thinkable in one European country after another. The 
long-term re-emergence of the French left depended on the recovery of a 
certain rather marked autonomy from the alliance system by the French 
state, under De Gaulle. The very conflicts provoked by De Gaulle’s 
domestic ascendancy gathered their transformational potential from the 
fact that France was not totally locked into the alliance system. The 
recovery of political democracy in the former fascist states of Portugal 
and Spain and in Greece, gave further momentum to the recovery of 
autonomous working class objectives in the other nations of the West. 
The upsurge of socialism with a human face ın Czechoslovakia, and then 
of Solidarity in Poland, have opened new possibilities of insight both 
East and West, and increased the strains in Eurocommunism, which itself 
18 2 reaction to the same underlying trends. Whether all this will become a 
“forward march’ in a co-ordinated convergence it is too early to say: but it 
is surely difficult to deny that ıt profoundly affects the mid-term prospects 
of the British left. 


We should not ignore another way of viewing these developments. Did 
not the cold war division of Europe actually foment militarist subversion 
in Greece and prolong Iberian fascism? And is there not another lesson to 
be drawn from these experiences of European socialism? Only yesterday 
after the fall of the Colonels in Greece, the leftwing socialist ‘neutralist’ 
PASOK polled 13 per cent of the vote. In 1981 the government of Andreas 
Papandreou was installed upon an unambiguous programme of the left 
with the direct support of 47 per cent of the Greek electorate, whilst more 
than three-fifths of the voters supported one or another party of the Left. 
Similarly the compromised socialism of Guy Mollet and his confreres in 
France ended up reducing French socialism to the merest rump. Socialist 
presidential candidates received as little as 6 per cent of the popular vote. 
The regeneration of the Socialist Party in France depended upon a 
complete renewal in which even the right-wing (recruited from the 
independent socialist psu) made the main axis of its programme hinge 
upon appeals for self-management and the devolution of power. Having 
lived through the near-total discredit of the Wilson-Callaghan years, what 
force will allow the Labour Party to renew itself less traumatically? 


Whatever answers may evolve, it seems incontestable that the growth of 


tne Kuropean Nuclear Disarmament Movement, with its long-term goal 
of European non-alignment, is an augury of considerable promise. It 
offers an alternative framework within which national political forces will 
gain the space to move, first inside, and later between, the superpower 
alliances. Of these forces, who can doubt that the Labour and Socialist 
parties will benefit the most? That is surely why so many members of the 
Socialist International have embraced this cause; saying, with Martin Van 
Traa of the Dutch Labour Party, ‘we are NATO’s dissidents’. 


Il. Labour in Power 


I have written a great deal about the apostasies of the Labour 
Governments of 1964-70 and 1974-79, and much of ıt agrees with 
Hobsbawm’s concluding remarks i in that section of his final essay which 
dismisses those experiences.® In a nutshell, both these administrations 
began with a number of reforms which defended or restored the 
corporate defences of the trade untons, and both fell when therr 
disoriented response to economic difficulties led them to mount open 
attacks upon those corporate defences. So the baleful Rookes—Barnard 
judgement provoked remedies, and the Industral Relations Act was 
repealed, only to be followed on both occasions by prolonged backslid- 
ing. In this respect, Jack Jones contributes an interesting commentary 
which deserves to be discussed further. He rightly insists that both /s 
Place of Strife during 1969 and the 5 per cent pay policy of 1978 were 
disasters—and these were precisely the most visible attacks on trade- 
union defensive powers. But the most fundamental onslaught on the 
corporate powers of Labour was not mounted directly against the unions 
at all, although it hit them harder than any regressive legislation or 
restrictive pay policies It came about with the nar counter-revolution, 
which involved a Labour Government in reneging on its fundamental 
postwar commitment to full employment, in reversing the commitment 
to welfare, and in major concessions to monetarist prescriptions. This 
was the practical defeat of social democracy of the Crosland stamp. The 
argument of this revisionist school had been coherent, and rested on the 
assumption that full employment was itself an ‘irreversible shift’ in 
effective working class power. The reversal of this postwar shift nullified 
the Butskellite consensus, before Mrs Thatcher’s rise to office and before 
the birth of the modern Social Democrats, who have abandoned all 
pretensions to full employment, leave alone ‘socialism’. 


But why? We have it on the authority of his widow that Crosland was 
profoundly distressed by this course of events, and saw them from the 
beginning as constituting that sea-change which has now, in hindsight, 
been generally recognized. And yet the ne terms actually agreed were 
very close to the Fund’s original negotiating position, and much sharper 
than was ‘necessary’. They represented very small, if any bargaining 
advances by the Government, and their fierceness actually surpnsed some 
of their uaF proponents who had deliberately left themselves room for 
manoeuvre which was never taken up. The most plausible explanation of 
this strange affair 1s precisely that the weight of commitment to change in 
the Labour Movement meant that parts of the Callaghan administration 
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saw in the mr demands a convenient external discipline. Order was being 
restored. Once again, it came from the international agencies, which 
politely and firmly set bounds to our otherwise temptngly radical range 
of internal policy choices. The political face of that new order, the 
Lib-Lab pact which Jack Jones rightly criticizes, was an augury of what 
should be expected if ever the Social Democrats are able to come into any 
future coalition government, except of course that the nar settlement 
preceded and guaranteed the disaster of Thatcherism, while whoever 
wins the next election will inherit a shattered economy, festering social 
turmou on all sides, and deep-structured crisis. What Jack Jones offers to 
face all this will be nothing like enough to restore full employment. His 
iostinct for simple, communicable priorities is a good one, and it is much 
to be hoped that issues like shorter working hours and a national 
minimum wage can become rallying points around which unions can 
begin to deepen the political responses which are the only solid general 
strategy left to unton members who are surrounded by three, rising to 
four, million unemployed former workmates. 


But the priority of pensions, imposed upon the 1974 Labour Government 
after a brilliant campaign led by Jack Jones himself, did not guarantee the 
success of the structural reforms which the Labour Party had embraced in 
opposition. Neither did the agreement on the social contract, although 
the unions went beyond the call of duty to honour this. Since the 
Government lacked the political will to umplement its pledges on 
industrial democracy, and since Harold Wilson was determined to wreck 
the Industry Act which promised mandatory planning agreements and 
active state intervention in economic development the key political 
accords which underpinned the social contract were dishonoured. Strong 
pressures for progress in the spirit of these agreements came from the 
moderate trade union centre, and notably from those forces led by David 
Basnett and Clive Jenkins. Clive Jenkins’ own union published a draft 
planning agreement, and sought to school its members in what ıt saw asa 
new beginning for trade-union involvement in key decisions. 


Although Jack Jones himself was the general in another very capably- 
fought campaign for the implementation of the ruc proposals on 
industrial democracy, this series of battles ended in a clear defeat. 
Obviously, ıt would have been very useful if he could have offered us his 
analysis of this. In my view, it arose because the trade-union left—of 
which he was the unchallenged leader as well as the most out-standing 
trade-union strategist of our generation—was divorced from the 
emerging political left. Had the demotion of Tony Benno from the 
Industry Department been effectively resisted in 1975, perhaps the story 
could have been different. As things were, Labour leaders picked off those 
adversary policies of their own movement which troubled them, one ata 
time, and dropped them into the pickling buckets for another day. That 
day did not come. 


‘Sectionalism’ and the Social Contract 
Precisely this episode provides us with a major illustration of the 


difficulty of assessing ‘forward marches’. Both the ruc concern for 
industrial democracy and the Labour Party’s industrial programme were 


seen by their authors as contributions to that ‘irreversible shift of wealth 
and power to working people and their families’ which was proclaimed ın 
Labour’s 1973 programme. The pre-eminent Labour Parliamentary 
leadership shared no commitment at all to this objective: their concern 
both between 1964 and 1970, and again after 1974, was to stabilize the 
existing order at whatever degree of adverse balance proved requisite. 
Eric Hobsbawm does not wish us to describe this tension as a ‘betrayal’, 
and we may perhaps respect his sensitivities. At best it was a salutary 
lesson ın perfidy. The least that can be said about it is that these 
manoeuvres involved some highly intricate, indeed balletic, counter- 
marching—with the unions pressing tentatively, apprehensively for- 
ward, and the preponderent political leadership beating a stiff tattoo and 
striding purposively in the opposite direction. Jack Jones showed 
extraordinary political skill ın marshalling the ruc for the modest reform 
proposals of the Bullock Committee, which would, to be sure, have had 
one profoundly beneficial effect for the shop stewards he consistently 
defended. They would have enabled effecuve combine committees with 
real teeth to come into operation in every mayor company. But he was 
outflanked, first by Harold Wilson and then by James Callaghan, who 
deployed the far lesser talents of Edmund Dell and Shirley Williams 
against him and successfully shredded his entire programme. From their 
new vantage-point in the spp these partisans of management’s divine 
rights now have the gall to speak of the need for ‘more industrial 
democracy’. Treachery or not, we are bound to note that the Society of 
Dishonest Politicians has gathered into its new ranks by no means all the 
most skilful practitioners who were schooled in those forlorn adminst- 
rations. But no doubt the work of realignment will continue. 


Jack Jones would have been interesting, too, if he had further taken up 
Hobsbawm’s thoughts on ‘sectionalism’. The most striking example of a 
united class response given by contributors to this book’s discussion was 
that of the 1972 dockers’ boycott of container depots, which brought the 
National Industrial Relations Court (and the Tipstaff of the High Court) 
to ultimate humiliation after five dockers had been arrested and sent off to 
prison. The mass strike which was then impending did not actually have 
to happen, because the whole machinery of state suddenly apprehended 
the danger confronting ıt. Yet never was there 2 more ‘sectional’ dispute 
than this, where dockers were opposing the transfer of their work to 
container-loaders, all organized in the ranks of the same trade union. 


On the other side, the social contract scarcely reeks of sectionalism. And 
yet Jack Jones 1s nght (and his critics err) on the evaluation of the earliest 
phases of that arrangement. Michael Barratt Brown has provided a 
careful study of what happened to the distribution of the national income 
during the period 1974-79, 2 period of ‘almost nil growth’. During this 
time improvements in low pay obviously meant reductions in the 
standards of others, and as Barratt Brown points out, ‘this in fact meant 
cuts in better paid workers’ incomes, as well as increased taxes on the 
rich’. Having said this, 1975 ‘marked a high point in the share of wages 
and salaries in the British National Income . . .”” Taking income shares as 
2 percentage of gross national product at factor costs, employee 
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compensation moved from 70-6 per cent in 1974 to 73-5 per cent in 1975. 
Then, after Wilson’s counter-revolution which followed the 1975 
referendum on the EEC, the lid was screwed down and the figure began to 
decline: from 71-5 per cent in 1976 to 69:5 per cent in 1978, approaching 
the point at which it had become established during the years of the Heath 
government. In other words, during the first phase of the Social Contract 
there took place in one year a substantial shift in the distribution of the 
national income towards the working population—with more going to 
lower paid than to higher paid workers. But subsequent phases of the 
Contract were accompanied by a steadily increasing reduction in the share 
of national income devoted to wages. 


Thus ıt 1s not surprising that 2 majority of trade unionists supported the 
carly phase of the Social Contract, while becoming more and more 
exasperated with the losses entailed by its later phases. There are many 
lessons to draw from this experience, but they are not being discussed 
very objectively on the left—or anywhere else for that matter. However, 
the one thing which this experience does not reflect is the dominance of 
narrow sectionalism. During the year of maximum breakthrough the 
entire trade-union movement was able to bargain as one representative 
organism. Subsequently it lost out, and this fact is entirely attributable to 
losses on the political plane. But even when the Social Contract was 
collapsing, the collapse did not only result ın sectional or sectoral claims. 
Of course, significant advances had been made in organizing the growing 
local authority and welfare services and they were able to test their 
industrial muscle, having been nurtured in the political space gained by 
trade unionism in the ummdiately preceding period. But the revolt of the 
low paid workers was widely supported, if only because it crossed the 
frontiers between the main general unions. For all that, the legacy of 
disappointment and disruption left by the Social Contract did promote a 
degree of sectionalism, notably among the same skilled workers who 
were later tempted to vote for the Thatcherite programme of ‘free 
collective bargaining’. These workers by no means lacked ‘militancy’. In 
the early sixties some socialists argued that incomes policies would 
politicize the trade unions and weld them into overall class bargaining 
agencies, determining wages as 2 whole against the overall return to 
capital. The truth was to prove more ironical. There 1s apparently, ın the 
age of incomes policies, a pendulum which swings between centralized 
and sectional union activities, just as there remains that other pendulum 
which moves between political and industrial responses. What is not 
possible 1s to identify a priori the political meaning of sectionalism. 
Sectionalism would only be a cardinal sin in a consistently syndicalist 
ground-plan for revolution. In a pluralist democracy, even in one 
developing towards a socialist (hegemonic) consensus, things will be 
more complicated. The 1979 swing to conservatism among trade 
unionists should have underlined this lesson. Yet the argument for a 
national minimum wage and 2 national maximum can be divorced from 
that on incomes policy as a corporate contro! mechanism, and the left will 
ignore this at some peril. 


I. Tomorrow’s Battle 


The main political prescription offered by Eric Hobsbawm 1s that to be 


effective the Labour Party needs to be able to win elections, and that 
doctrinal purity 1s no substitute for this capacity. His own party has not 
had much electoral success, so 1t is understandable that he should be 
acutely aware of its importance. However, unless we agree that doctrine 
is actually irrelevant to the needs of voters we cannot afford to ignore it 
either. 


Labour Conferences in opposition have shown a remarkable degree of 
unity upon a number of rather clear policies. They have been overwhelm- 
ingly in favour of leaving the EEc. They have supported unilateral nuclear 
disarmament by Britain, but just as strongly opposed the emplacement of 
us nuclear weaponry in Britain as well. They desperately want the 
restoration of full employment, and 1f the strategies chosen to achieve this 
aim do not lack certain contradictory elements, they do reveal a powerful 
consensus over the extension of direct intervention, planning agree- 
ments, local and regional enterprise agencies, and new measures of 
industrial democracy. They have correctly perceived that all these 
objectives are unattainable without a reform of the national constitution 
that abolishes the House of Lords. I suppose all this 1s doctrine. It is also 
passionately opposed, item by item, by variable majorities in the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, but the opposition does not take the form of 
rational debate, offering refutation of this or that proposed policy. 
Instead ıt takes the form of evasion, manipulation, and studied 
ambiguity. Nobody answers or challenges the left proposals. Instead it is 
hoped to lose them in packed committees. Indeed the Social Democratic 
split itself can be seen preeminently as a device to maintain the capacity to 
continue such procedures. 


Underlying all this is the sombre fact that these reforms imply a direct 
assault on the major centres of transnational capital, which alone can open 
the possibility of arriving at any genuine form of parliamentary 
government, or at any effective defence of local and trade-union 
democracy. By 1984 there could be 4-5 million people unemployed, and 
any recovery in the profitability of industry might even increase that 
number. In short, British capitalism is in permanent, festering and acute 
crisis. A Labour Party which attempted to administer this would 
disappear in a convulsive and terminal paroxysm. There is no available 
fudge to avert this truth. Therefore the problem is not how to placate the 
parliamentarians who refuse to face facts, but how to reconstitute a 
political labour movement which ts not afraid to meet reality where ıt 1s. 


Industrial action there will be, but it 1s extremely improbable that ıt can in 
these circumstances displace or even significantly foreshorten political 
processes. Mass unemployment restricts all trade unions and reduces 
some to virtual impotence, so they have no generally effective weapon to 
use in their defence other than that of political action. But the Labour 
Party has delayed its internal reckoning to a perilously late hour, and 
cannot, indeed will not be allowed, to postpone ıt further. Meantime, 
people riot, and wealth 1s redistributed by rampaging mobs which shop at 
night with bricks for store windows. King Mob is already visiting, and 
this fact alone shows the extent of regression and collapse to which 
democratic remedies have been subjected. 


That is why Tony Benn’s campaign for the deputy leadership was an 
indispensible and minimum response. It has already revealed much of the 
previously hidden landscape of British politics. It is now clear that the 
intervention of Michael Foot represented an impossible attempt to 
prevent Social Democratic breakaways by restraining and fudging the 
Party’s socialist commitments. For perhaps thirty or forty nght-wing 
parliamentarians, the spp had already become an irresistible option, and 
their departure is now purely contingent on tactical advantage. If it pays 
themto sit on the Leader’s head in order to induce him to do indefensible 
things, they will sit for just long enough to provoke these things. This 
will, they hope, induce demoralization in what they already plainly regard 
as the enemy camp. The more, they think, the better. They will go 
tomorrow, the happier if the shambles is the greater. Benn’s hair’s 
breadth defeat makes this vicious process the more inevitable. Had he 
won or been resoundingly trounced these issues might have been 
attenuated. But today, his opponents know, time is not on their side. 
There is, therefore, likely to be no alternative to a bitter conflict in the 
Labour Party, in which the leadership itself could soon become a direct 
and public issue. From the days of Attlee onwards, there arose a tradition 
that the natural position of Labour leaders was ‘slightly to the left of 
centre’. Harold Wilson left little life in this but its penumbra of myth. 
External and internal social-democrats must today seek to stifle even this, 
since it conflicts with their own necessary fictions. These celebrate the 
‘middle ground’ at that precise moment when affairs have submerged ıt 
beneath ocean depths of unemployment and crisis. If Labour’s present 
leader balks at adjusting to impossible demands from this lobby, they will 
do what they can to destroy him. If, on the other hand, he agrees to adjus 
he will destroy himself. However he chooses, the Party will surely remain 
turbulent. In this context, Hobsbawm’s off-day (as Royden Harrison 
tightly describes it in the best piece in this book) will quickly be 
forgotten. 


The discussion in The Forward March of Laboxr Halted? is based upon an 
inadequate appreciation of the depth of the crisis in the old Labour Party, 
and of the scale of the impact of the wider economic crisis on all British 
political institutions. The Labour Party can come through this trauma sf it 
finds the programmatic responses necessary to unite the working 
population and the vast unemployed population in the common task of a 
now unpostponable social transformation. To this end, it will need 
policies which are reasonable as well as radical; balanced and feasible as 
well as bold and far-reaching. But although the formulation of such 
policies 1s crucial, even more tmportant will be the determination to carry 
them through, and the courage not to run from adversary pressure. We 
shall have ample scope to develop these qualities in the coming months, 
and whatever reservations have been expressed by the contributors to 
this book in their (yesterday’s) attempts to make sense of yesterday, we 
may have good reason to think they will be pleased to join in the forward 
march now already forming its renks. We should make tomorrow a 
different story. 


Introduction to Chanthou Boua 


Over the last decade the fate of Cambodia has come to symbolize some of the most 
extreme and controversial aspects of twenticth-century history: mass bombing, 
by the United States ın 1973 especially; mass terror, as exercised by the Pol Pot 
regime from 1975 to 1979; neighbouring invasion, by the Vietnamese in January 
1979, itself the culmination of the first full scale war between states descnbing 
themselves as soctalist. Arguments over the last two developments have been of 
particular importance on the left, but have been relatively uninformed. Perhaps 
the issue which has caused sharpest dissent has been the Vietnamese intervention 
itself. The experience of central Europe, where unilateral Soviet invasions into 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia crushed popular movements towards a freer 
socialism, has led many to make by extension a blanket condemnation of the 
Vietnamese. Such a judgement confuses events of different orders: war being a 
two-sided conflict whereas the Russian invasions were unprovoked impositions 

Equally important, the weight of evidence in Indochina points to the conclusion 
that the bulk of the Cambodian people welcomed the Vietnamese overthrow of 
Pol Pot. Whatever Hano1’s responsibility for the debacle of 1975-1979, whatever 
its motives or the fate of the administration 1t has tried to established ın Phnom 
Penh, to condemn the actual Vietnamese invasion of 1979 conflicts with what 
appears to be the reaction of most Cambodians themselves. One of the many 
merits of the text which follows is that, through its detailed report of living 
conditions in Cambodia today, it helps to illuminate why the late Pol Pot regime 
was so disliked. 


Chanthou Bous 1s a Cambodian (she would say a Kampuchean) who grew up 1n 
Phnom Penh and in ber mother’s village, which 1s by the Mekong in Kompong 
Cham province. Her father came from Stung Treng, ın the north, and took 
advantage of the expansion of education under Sihanouk to become a teacher, 
then a headmaster in the capital. He sent his eldest daughter to the English 
language school, from there Chanthou Boua went to Australia for university 
training. She was thus out of the country when the Lon Nol dicatorship was 
finally toppled in 1975. At the time she welcomed the revolution and worked with 
a patriotic support journal. In 1979 she went to Thailand for several months 
where she was an interpretor for Cambodian refugees—poor peasants, city people 
and Pol Pot cadre. She also sought to learn the fate of her own family. Eventually 
it was established that they had been evacuated to her mother’s village. In 1977 
her father and uncle fled ın an attempt to escape arrest. In the year that followed 
her mother, two sisters and six brothers were taken away systematically for 
‘education’. This was the term used for imprisonment or (usually) elimination, by 
a regime that had virtually abolished formal learning None have been heard of 
since. Perhaps as a warning to the village, the local ‘Khmer Rouge’ destroyed her 
family house as well and today only the smashed remnants of its foundations can 


be seen amongst the vegetation. 


In the summer of 1980, Chanthou Boua was allowed to visit Cambodia, and she 
stayed for eight months, to work with an international aid agency and travelled 
extensively. During that time she completed a draft of the report which follows. 
She retumed for a brief visit ın September 1981, after which the text was 
completed. 

A.B. 


Chanthou Boua 


( Women in Today’s Cambodia 
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Statistics recently gathered from villages in different parts of Cambodia suggest 
that women, including tens of thousands of widows, comprise a dispropor- 
tionate majority of the labour force—in some places up to two-thirds—and at 
least fifty-five per cent of the overall population. This demographic imbalance, 
heavily concentrated amongst the younger adults, poses major problems 
for people struggling to regain normality in their lives. Moreover it adds 
significantly to the stresses and responsibilities traditionally borne by Khmer 
women. From numerous interviews in various regions, a picture emerges 
of the centrality of women in the survival and reconstruction of Cambodian 
society. Khmer women are usually very reticent when talking about their 
status in the family, but today’s burden is so obvious and striking that some 
come out openly and say that they are ‘the backbone of the family’. 
Historically, Khmer women were systematically devalued as inferior beings 
while at the same time being assigned a much heavier share of labour, 
„domestically and in the rice fields. Cambodia’s Buddhist culture encouraged 


female participation in the ‘defiling’ activities of commerce, while ıt 
reinforced sexual prejudices. From birth a girl was often looked down 
upon as a burden to the family. A Khmer girl was proverbially compared 
to a piece of cotton wool; a boy, to a diamond. Ifa diamond 1s dropped in 
the mud, ıt can be picked up and washed as clean as before, but cotton 
wool, once it has fallen into mud, can never be restored to its onginal 
purity, no matter how much cleaning is done. Mud is nothing grandiose. 
There would not be any ‘mud’ at all if parents did not consider falling in 
love a crime for a girl, let alone having a sexual relationship or getting 
pregnant before marriage. But Khmer parents usually advise their son 
against marrying a girl who falls in love with him before the wedding 
might. From infancy 2 Cambodian girl is trained to be different from a 
boy. She 1s supposed to be more gentle in every action: sitting, standing, 
speaking—a nice girl is one who makes no sound when walking on a 
wooden floor. 


In the countryside girls rarely completed primary education. Where there 
was no school, only the pagoda offered the rudiments of literacy, and their 
enrollment was limited to boys—since students were taught by Buddhist 
monks who are not allowed to be close to women. In the towns even 
middle-class families frowned on their daughter’s advancement, and 
despite any educational achievements, the usual injunction remained, 
‘she’ll get married and have children anyway’. From the 19508, a small 
number of Khmer women managed to obtain higher education, but ıt 
was usually as the result of their own initiative and stubborness. 


Most families in Cambodia have more than four children, sometimes as 
many as twelve. When grandparents and uncles and aunts are around, the 
pressures of such numbers are shared. But today, there are many 
widowed mothers struggling to bring up four or five children on their 
own, while also being the main source of the family’s livelthood. The 
acute pressures need no emphasis. Some look for outside support, such as 
by becoming the mistress of 2 man who can offer them financial aid or 
social support. It is hard to blame them after the trauma they have been 
through. Such licence 1s greater in the city, where a bit of freedom and 
sexual liberty is needed to help build a new life. ‘Men in the cities are very 
cunning’, one women told me. ‘they know what we want. They offer us 
what we need. After a while we get sucked in.’ Both men and women are 
excited by the sexual opportunities they possess nowadays, as these were 
largely suppressed during the Pol Pot time. In addition some look for 
new partners because of what happened to them then. Under Pol Pot 
husbands and wives were separated or given little time together. 


In addition there is a legacy of unsatisfactory partnerships brought about 
by the Pol Pot edministrators, when they arranged obligatory marriages. 
Young men and women were asked to attend a meeting and were then 
married on the spot. Some partners were lucky enough to be married to 
someone they liked or came to like. Others had to live with it for two or 
three years and only now have freedom to request a separation from their 
unchosen partners. But this sometimes causes 2 big fuss, because women 
know that they are in 2 disadvantageous position. They know that it will 
be hard for them to find another partner, or to mise children by 
themselves ın the present very tough economic situation. When I visited a 


district office in Kandal province there were two cases before the district 
officer concerning couples who were married during Pol Pot’s time. The 
two wives have been treated very badly by their parents-in-law, who 
wanted their sons to separate from the women in order to marry someone 
else they approved of. The parents too felt deprived because the marriage 
system in the Pol Pot period prevented them from having their traditional 
say in the choice of their offspring’s partner. 


For single women and widows the demographic imbalance has made 
finding a husband even more difficult than getting cid of one. Khmer 
women are often very shy, but I have met many who told me that there 
are simply no single men around to choose from. One woman working 
with a foreign aid agency said to a relief worker: ‘I wish you would bnag 
a shipload of men instead of food!’ Other Cambodian women have been 
heard to complain of how ‘expensive’ men are these days. Apparently a 
leading member of the Women’s Association has even suggested that 
men should be allowed to have two wives. This is illustrative of the 
desperate plight of women, particularly that of unmarried women of 
around thirty years old, who will probably never be able to marry (for 
younger girls there are more men). In the countryside the situation 18 
somewhat better than in the towns because there is more solidarity 
between women. Working side by side in the fields, they know what 
others are doing and little can be hidden. In response to my question 
about having two or three wives, 2 group of peasant women said: ‘No, 2 
man can’t feed two or three wives, ıt is hard enough to have one wife. In 
no way would we allow him to get away with that.’ 


The legacy of a shattered society places onerous economic and 
psychological burdens upon women. Women are the major force. What 
are they doing? 


I. Employment Agriculivure 


The majority of the Khmer population, and thus the majority of women, 
are engaged in agricultural production. Rice growing is their main task, 
for which women traditionally do most of the sowing, transplanting, 
harvesting, threshing and storing. Ploughing and harrowing were once 
tasks exclusively done by men, but now it is not very unusual to see 
women behind a plough. In villages along the Mekong river, women also 
look after their chamcars where they grow fruit and vegetables, which they 
take to the market in the moming, later bringing home meat or fish, 
clothing or other household needs. Every household has 2 private plot 
where they are encouraged to grow fruit, vegetables, and quick yielding 
industrial crops, such as cotton or jute for the general economy. Many 
households raise small animals, such as chickens, ducks or pigs, as well as 





draught animals, whether water-buffalo or oxen. While children usually 
have the job of tending animals, and take them to pasture or to water, 
feeding pigs is most frequently the task of young women. It may sound 
easy. In fact they have to slash down banana leaves and trunks, and other 
greens, then cook the crude vegetation with rice husks, or some broken 
tice, for a long time, stirring the heavy, steaming mixture, which once 
cooled, can be fed to the pigs. When these reach a reasonable weight, they 
are sold to the local butcher, to make a significant contribution to the 
family revenues. Peasant women and girls sometimes go fishing for 
family consumption, although this important but relatively sedentary 
task is most often fulfilled by men. When fish are in season (after the main 
farming period) the women make prabor, a strong fish sauce. The work 
involves getting extra fish, cutting and washing them, putting on salt, and 
stuffing the mixture into large earthenware jars, which have to be 
properly wrapped. The preserved fish is thereby conserved for the rest of 
the year and used as the main diet in the busy farming season when there is 
little time to prepare food. 


In the agricultural sector villagers are now divided into ‘solidarity 
groups’ (krom samaki), each consisting of between five and twenty 
families. Efforts are made to ensure that each group has a comparable 
number of men, working animals and agricultural instruments. (The 
government told the peasants in 1980 and 1981 that no tax would be 
imposed, but nothing has yet been said about future years.) The members 
of each solidarity group choose a chief, whose duty is to record how much 
work each member contributes throughout the year. The crops produced 
are then divided amongst the members according to the amount of labour 
performed. One of the prime functions of the row samaki system is to 
ensure that those left destitute of ‘manpower’ and means of production— 
ploughs, oxen, carts, etc.—can nevertheless participate in labour without 
having to sell themselves. When the solidarity groups were first 
introduced there was some grumbling and suspicion, 1f not discontent. 
But after the relative success of the 1980 harvest, most peasants seem to 
accept the new system. 


What is the life of peasant women like in the solidarity groups? Consider 
the example of Mrs Mean, a thirty-six-year-old widow in the Krakor 
district of Pursat province, struggling to raise three children, six-, ten- 
and twelve-years-old. Her husband, together with many other men of the 
village, was murdered in mid-1977 by a group of Pol Pot cadre who 
replaced an earlier Khmer Rouge detachment (who themselves also 
disappeared). Mrs Mean has now belongs to a Arom samaks of sixteen 
families. In the rice growing season she sets off for the field with her 
children (there ıs not yet a school in the village) at four or five a.m. If the 
fields in which she 1s working that day are far from home, she must take 
food for the family with her. Usually she returns home only at sunset, 
then she has to fetch water, cook dinner, see that the two pigs are fed, 
perhaps patch the children’s clothes; she does not go to bed until eight or 
nine p.m. Besides her work in the krom samak1, Mrs Mean also spends 
some time tending her private plot where, with the help of relatives, she 
grows fruit and vegetables to sell privately at the market. Market income 
provides clothing for the children and other household needs. 


Mrs Mean was not satisfied with her 1980 harvest. She left her children 
with relatives and joined a group of fifteen women from her village and 
went to the district town to look for extra work. She bought fish from the 
official dealers at the Tonle Sap river which she dried and sold to passing 
travellers on the nearby highway. She said to me: ‘Before the Pol Pot 
time, and when my husband was around, I did not have to do this sort of 
work. My family could easily live off farm produce and that was the only 
work which we did all year long.’ She blamed the poor harvest on the lack 
of traction animals as well as the shortage of inen for the heavy farm 
work. In the surrounding districts, she told me, the government has set 
up state trading officies where peasants can sell their surplus rice. The 
going price was 0.8 nel (4 riels=$1 at official exchange rates; 16 niels=$1 
on the black market) per kilogram of paddy and 0.9 riel per kilogram of 
rice seed. The peasants can either take the money or spend it on the 
lumited range of consumer goods available in the state shops: pots and 
pans, hurricane lamps, plates, fabrics, and so on. In addition there is a 
small-scale private trade in rice, which 1s bought for consumption by local 
people who are not rice farmers, at slightly more than the state price. 
Many peasants, however, retain their rice for future speculation and 
security. Mrs Mean said that she herself had just enough for the family’s 
consumption and preferred not to sell any. 


Commerce 


A wide range of business has always been carried out by Khmer women, 
and today nearly all the market people are women. There are small 
businesses which involve 20-30 riels per day and big ones which involve 
ounces of gold per day; especially in the latter women have to compete 
fiercely with male counterparts. Small businesses, such as selling fried 
bananas in the street, running stalls in the market or on the pavement 
selling prepared food (nce porridge, noodles), fruit, vegetables, fish or 
groceries in the market earn the women as little as 4-10 riels per day. 
There are some unfortunate days, when they cannot sell any of therr 
goods, so life is very unstable for them. Ups and downs in their business 
activities make them tough and hard thinkers. Many of them complain 
about the lack of opportunities to earn a living any other way. They 
cannot get a job with the government because they lack certain skills or 
because they cannot interrupt their business activities (and therefore their 
income) for the two or three month period required for training. Traders 
and market women who have no husband or relatives to help must 
continue with this small-scale business to earn meagre daily sums of 
money to bring up their children. They are not able to save or to mobilize 
additional resources ın order to move on into more sophisticated 
business. They live from hand to mouth, despite the amount of work they 
put in every day. 


Living ın a rent free apartment with free electricity and water supplies in 
Phnom Penh with her factory worker husband and their four children, 
Mrs Sokhom sells vegetables in the market where she makes around five 
riels per day to help pay the family’s way. Mrs Sokhom usually gets up 
around four or five a.m. to go to buy vegetables from local dealers or 
from where vegetables are grown. She leaves her children with her 
husband, who then has to get the two older boys (thirteen and eight) 
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teady for school. Her twelve-year-old daughter usually stays at home to 
look after the youngest child, 2 five-year-old boy. Mrs Sokhom might buy 
a few kilos of cabbages, beans, a few bundles of water cress, lemons, mint, 
chillies. She then brings the vegetables to the market early enough to get a 
good place—that is, somewhere sheltered and prominent where it will be 
easier to attract customers. She sits behind the vegetable basket all day 
long (under the hot sun if she is unlucky), haggling with customers who 
are not always positive; sometimes she holds her youngest son in her arms 
most of the day, while the other children squat patiently behind her, 
waiting for her to finish the business so she can go home and cook them 
dinner. If she does not sell all the vegetables by the end of the day, she has 
to try to store them in such a way that they won’t deteriorate. (She has no 
fridge or cold store.) The process is repeated the next morning. 


The life of a food seller is not much different, preparing food, taking it to 
the market and sitting behind it all day, or sometimes just for the 
morning. These small scale trading activities are carried out mainly by 
women. They work everyday all year round, they seldom dare to have a 
day off unless something drastic happens. Life is tough for them, but it 
goes on. Through these small-, medium- or large-scale businesses, 
women are sometimes supporting many family members. A twenty-four- 
year-old widow who sells food in the city market told me that she makes 
ten niels per day if she sells all the food that she prepares. From that she 
has to help support a brother who is studying medicine in Phnom Penh 
and her six-year-old son whom she has left with an aunt in the 
countryside. She visits them once 2 month, taking them food and money. 
She wants to send her son to school in the city, but is afraid that no one 
will look after him, since she 18 so busy selling food. 


Some women take part in larger scale business activities. They are among 
those who are lucky enough to have had some capital to start with; 
possibly us dollars, but principally gold or jewellery which was hidden, 
and thus escaped confiscation or theft during the Pol Pot period. They 
mainly trade in imported goods such as fabrics, sarongs, tobacco, sandals, 
pots and pans from Thailand or Vietnam. Some women take the train to 
the Thai border to bring back the goods themselves. They then sell the 
goods to retailers and off they go again back to the border. They have to. 
keep their eyes and ears open for the market situation and prices. From 
my observation, many of them are doing well, even though they have to 
compete fiercely with men. Gold is often used as a means of exchange, but 
riels can always be employed as a substitute by using the generally 
accepted exchange rate against gold, which increased by at least 100 per 
cent in the six months after the new currency was introduced in April 
1979 and then stabilized. 


Mrs Sichan, a thirty-year-old widow with two young children, usually sets 
off by train to Battambang (or the border area) for four or five days after 
leaving her children with relatives. She told me she bought five chies (10 
chies=1 ounce) of gold’s worth of goods on het last trip. The train trip, 
she said, is usually very crowded and dangerous. Last year Khmer Rouge 
bands attacked the train several times; on one occasion killing and 
injuring hundreds of people. Fortunately she was not on that train, but 
attacks do not deter her. ‘It’s 2 good business,’ she told me. ‘Besides I 
can’t bring up my children any other way because I have no other skills.’ 
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Government Employment 


Women are also employed by the government after appropriate training 
and orientation according to their capacity and skills as nurses, teachers, 
officials or factory workers. The length of the courses vary from one to 
three months according to the job they are to hold. For the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and similar bodies, for example, the three-month course 
covers the international and domestic policy framework for national 
reconstruction. The students live together in 2 boarding school, and one 
day a week is left free to enable them to visit family or friends. After three 
months, they go to the countryside to do field work, which involves 
talking to people about the national political philosophy, the differences 
between socialism and Pol Pot’s ‘communism’, the leadership of the 
People’s Revolutionary Council, the intentions of the present govern- 
ment as distinct from previous ones, and encouraging the people to be 
constantly involved in agricultural production, and to participate in rural 
works. 


The content of the courses varies according to the category of the 
trainees. In many cases, students are taught about aspects of the historical, 
political and organisational structures of the People’s Republic of 
Kampuchea and relations with the rest of the world. Between five and ten 
subjects are studied, drawing teachers from amongst the experienced 
revolutionary cadres. The subjects studied are, for example, the world 
situation since World War II, history of Cambodia, the world situation 
and the party’s foreign policy, the characteristics of a revolutionary cadre, 
the revolutionary line of the authentic communist party, the special 
relationship between Cambodia and Vietnam, the works of Marx and 
Lenin, etc. After many years of isolation from the rest of the world, this 
enables the trainees to learn something about the politics of other 
countries, some of which have changed substantially over the last few 
years. It also enables the Kampuchean government, in this particularly 
difficult time, to rebuild a national image and, indirectly, to offer an 
explanation of the present situation to the population. Nursing students, 
for example, study some of these issues for two weeks before their 
technical training starts, and do another two weeks at the end. A nurse 
student told me: ‘We are taught briefly about Marx and Lenin, about the 
present policies of the government, about Khmers under the French and 
American colonization, about the history of Cambodia, about the need to 
be united with Vietnam, about the Khmer people’s struggle to remove 
the yokes of Sihanouk, Lon Nol and Pol Pot, about how to serve the 
people as a nurse.’ 


In addition, regular political discussions and meetings are organized for 
government employees to keep cadres ‘on the right national political 
tracks. Government officials devote two to three days to political studies 
and discussion every three or four months. Sometimes, government 
officials have to stay after work for political meetings, and this causes 
special problems for those who have children especially those who have 
no one at home to look after them. This accelerated short-term traning 
has already produced numerous surprisingly forceful and capable cadres. 
Among them, there are many women, but, as yet, very few occupy 
important positions. 


Among thirty-five members of the Central Committee of the United 
Front for National Salvation, there are only six women, and in the 
Government, there 1s only one woman of ministerial rank (the Vice 
Munster of Health). There is a National Women’s Association but it does 
not yet seem to exert much influence on vital decisions concerning 
women’s economic and social well-being. There are many reasons for the 
lack of influence of Khmer women inside the governmental hierarchy. 
There 1s the trained modesty among Khmer women which has its roots 
many centuries back. There 1s also, of course, the widespread chauvinism 
of Khmer men. Besides these strong traditional pressures, the traumas of 
the Pol Pot period have deeply alienated many women from society. 
Now, much more frequently than before, one can hear women saying that 
they hate being alive or that they live just for the sake of their children. 
Suicide attempts by women have become more frequent than by men, 
especially amongst those who have lost husbands, children or other 
family members. The brutalities many underwent and witnessed during 
the Pol Pot period have demoralized them. Some have lost their 
self-esteem as well as their confidence in others, and they feel they no 
longer have a positive role to play or any utility in society. The experience 
of the Pol Pot penod somehow seems to have affected women more than 
men (although fewer of the latter survived), and it takes women longer to 
recover and to realize thet they could make a valuable contribution to the 
rebuilding of society. Gradually, however, women are coming forward to 
offer their skills and energies to the Government. 


Despite these problems, many women I have talked to are happy with the 
positions they hold in government. A thirty-one-year-old single woman 
working in the Health Ministry said: “There is justice in my ministry in 
employing and assigning posts to staff of both sexes.’ A twenty-four-year- 
old single woman working for the Youth Assocation commented: ‘I 
think I am treated equally to my male colleague; I have enough 
knowledge to perform the task and so does he’. Working at the Ministry 
of Industry, Mrs Darin, an attractive forty-year-old widow lives near her 
office ın a government-provided house with her four daughters, mother, 
sister and orphan nephew. Her husband and two other children were 
murdered by Pol Pot forces, and it was only eighteen months after the 
victory of the Heng Samrin regime that Mrs Darin felt safe enough to join 
Its administration. A former schoolteacher, she is now the head of a 
department—a position seldom held by a woman. She attributes her 
success to her mother’s unstinting labour in minding the children and 
maintaining the household while she works at the Ministry. 


The monthly salaries of government employees are very low: ranging 
from 50 niels upwards, plus 10 riels for each child or dependent. Out of 
their wages, state workers are allowed to purchase rations of rice (21 kg. 
per manual worker, 16 kg. per non-manual employee, plus 8 kg. per 
dependent) at the fixed price of one riel per kilogram. In addition, they 
sometimes receive quantities of milk, sugar, biscuits and tinned food. For 
those who are employed by the Health Ministry, ıt is easier to obtain 
medicine for sick family members. In some offices employees can 
occasionally buy other foodstuffs at controlled prices. Yet many 
government workers complain bitterly that their low salaries are not 
sufficient to sustain their families in view of the high food prices on the 


open market. This 1s partially offset, however, by the fact that 
government workers, together with the rest of Phnom Penh’s popula- 
tion, still receive free housing, water and electricity (although in the 
summer of 1981 steps were under way to charge people for utilities). 


In some local administrations government employees live and eat 
communally. Kim, a thirty-eight-year-old widow, with a fourteen-year- 
old crippled daughter to look after, works in a district office in Prey 
Totung, Kompong Cham province, as secretary looking after the office’s 
records, and also as 2 Khmer-Vietnamese interpreter. Before 1975, she 
was a schoolteacher. Kim and her daughter live in the district’s office with 
other single or widowed men and women. She told me they live together 
happily and get on well with one another. If anyone does anything wrong 
the others advise her/him as ‘brothers and sisters’. But of their 110 riels 
wages (basic salary of 100 riels per month, plus 10 riels for her daughter), 
Kim has to pay 51 riels for her meals and 38 riels for her daughter’s meals 
each month. What is left from her wage, Kim said, ‘is only enough for 
soap and toothpaste’. She said she also receives two sets of clothes per 
year for herself and her daughter. She 1s looking forward to the opening 
of the state shop in Prey Totung, where basic necessities will be sold to 
her at fixed prices, lower than those of the open market. She added that 
the price for her meals would then be reduced and that she would have 
more money to spend on other things, such as new clothes. However, 
despite these difficulties, she tries to face up to her situation courageously. 
‘There 18 no problem living in this society as a widow, no one looks down 
on me. The only thing I worry and sorrow about is my husband from 
whom I have been parted since April 1975. I do not know whether he is 
alive or dead, and I don’t want to remarry unless I know’. 


Handicrafts 


Handicrafts, such as basket making, weaving silk sarongs or scarfs 
(kromar), making mats, clay pots and pans are very common ın the 
countryside. Peasant women do this in their spare time outside the rice 
growing season, mostly to meet family needs for those items. Exchange 
takes place in one way or another. Outside the rice growing season, 
peasant women usually go to other families or even villages with 
whatever they have or can make to barter for other things that they do not 
have or cannot make. For example, to exchange prabok for scarfs, rice for 
pots and pans. It is very rare that women involved in handicrafts work 
full-time throughout the year, as they are usually called upon to help in 
the fields. However, there are some women who live off their skills in 
complex handicraft works, such as raising silk worms and weaving 
traditional silk for sarongs. 


Many Cambodian families have a ‘mixed’ domestic economy with 
members involved in diverse sectors. For example, a twenty-four-year- 
old single woman, Borith, told me that there are seven people (including 
herself) in her family: her fifty-two-year-old Mother, mrs Seth, who looks 
after the household; an adopted brother, Sothy, who works as a private 
watch-repairer; a sister, Bonny, who is employed by a private bakery 
where she earns 25 riels for an entire night’s work; another sister, 
Chanthy, who belongs to a rice-growing Arom samaks just outside Phnom 


Penh (she comes home once a week); a nine-year-old cousin, Kanya, 
whose parents died under Pol Pot, is now in school; as is the youngest 
sister, eleven; while Bonth herself works for the Youth Association and 
participates in a collective vegetable garden for family consumption. 
(They could also sell the vegetables in the market, if the group agreed, 
and the money would be distributed among the members.) The family’s 
situation 1s very difficult and Borith told me: ‘We usually eat dried fish or 
fresh fish with vegetables; we never eat pork or beef, although we no 
longer have to eat rice gruel like in Pol Pot’s time.’ 


I. Educational Opportunities 
~ Conventional School System 


Education before Pol Pot was very much influenced by the French 
system. Although the Sihanouk regime did significantly expand educa- 
tional opportunites, the organization of the national schools, their 
curriculum and teaching methods remained much the same as during the 
colonial period. Schooling consisted of six years of primary education, 
seven years of secondary schools, and higher education courses of 
varying length according to discipline. Children started to learn French in 
their fourth year of primary school (around the age of ten), and until 1968, 
when Khmer began to be introduced, French was the exclusive medium 
of instruction in the secondary schools. History, geography, biology, 
physics, chemistry and maths were taught not only 1# French but as 1# 
Fraser. with the students using the same textbooks as students in Paris or 
Marseille. Often they knew more about the geography of France than of 
their own country; indeed, as Ho Chi Minh once complained, all school 
children ın (colonial) Indochina used to open their history books and 
read: ‘Our ancestors, the Gauls...’ Although bright Cambodian 
students might have obtained a grasp of the French administrative 
structure and could recall road distances between provincial French 
towns, they were scarcely educated to deal with the problems of their own 
country’s economic or cultural development. The suppression of Khmer 
in the schools contributed to the atrophy of the national culture, and there 
have been few new developments in Khmer literature ın modern times. 
Similarly the fact that the schools ignored the neighbouring languages 
and cultures of Thailand, Vietnam and Laos has provena major barrier to 
understanding between these countries. The years of war and social 
upheaval virtually destroyed the Cambodian educational system. Yet, 
despite the lack of the most basic materials, the schools started to reopen 
almost spontaneously in the first weeks after the overthrow of the Pol Pot 
regime tn early 1979. From the beginning there was a spirit of seeking a 
fresh start in education, with the aim of building a new school system 
more attuned to Cambodian needs. At the same time the government has 
proclaimed the goal of expanding education into a democratic and 
comprehensive system embracing all people, including children, the 
elderly, ethnic minorities and the inhabitants of remote areas previously 
unprovided with schools. 


What opportunites will the new education offer to Cambodian women? 
First, the announced shortening of the educational cycle from thirteen to 
ten years (four years of primary and six years of secondary instruction) 


may, paradoxically, enable more girls to complete their courses. Under 
the old system which did not allow graduation until the age of nineteen or 
twenty, it was a common practice for families to take their daughters out 
of schools and force them into marriage. Now this problem may be eased 
a little: more girls will be allowed to finish schools and, thus, to move up 
to better and more qualified yobs. Yet it would be unrealistic to 
underestimate the contradicuon between the government’s goal of 
universal education and the persistence of female subordination within 
the Cambodian family unit. Unfortunately it is still common to see even 
ten- or eleven-year-old girls kept home from schools in order to mind 
smaller children or attend to household chores while the parents are at 
work. Another problem, general in character but affecting girls most 
acutely, is the legacy of the widespread disruption of schooling during the 
war years and Pol Pot period. There are now ten- or even twelve-year-old 
children in Cambodia who have never been in school. The remedial 
problem is a major challenge to the new system, but ıt is likely that older 
sisters will give way to younger brothers once again. 


Female participation in secondary education 1s still poor, although it is 
hoped that more girls will be attracted by the addition of courses such as 
home economics and sewing. The philosophy of the new secondary 
schools emphasizes the combination of work with study. At Tram Kak 
High School in Takeo, for example, students work in the fields three or 
four umes a month. They perform other manual work at the school itself, 
and (ım mid-1980) had finished building a coop for raising chickens and 
were making a plan for starting a vegetable garden as well as adding goats 
and pigs. Among the 220 students in this high school, however, only 44 
were girls. Moreover, although the new vocational emphasis may induce 
more parents to send their daughters, it will not necessarily deal with the 
problem of a gender-based division of labour and prestige. 


Vocational Traning 


In the wake of the destruction of much of its skilled labour power and 
technical elite, Cambodia needs to train people rapidly to assume new 
positions. Priority has been given to intensive, short-term training 
programmes of between one month and one year. These courses are held 
both within the country and outside—in Vietnam or Comecon nations. 
Most are initial training courses to prepare people to perform administra- 
tive work. Some enroll in courses in order to improve their skills or 
know-how, hoping to eam more money; while others take the 
opportunity to completely change professions. For instance some women 
who have now been trained as nurses were previously teachers. (They 
were either unwilling to return to their old job, or their present job is the 
one which they had always wanted to do.) There are also some part-time 
courses for those who already hold government positions, The Ministry 
of Commerce, for example, sends staff for two or three days a week to the 
Phnom Penh School of Commerce. Some trainees are sent from the 
provinces to Phnom Penh, while others have been able to go to the ussr 
and other socialist countries for short-term (three month) and increas- 
ingly long-term (three years) training programmes. 


A typical course 1s the nine-month programme in Phnom Penh organized 


by the Faculty of Medicine to train nurses. Two hundred men and one 
hundred women from different backgrounds attended this course. 
Ranging in age from sixteen to thirty-five, the group included both single 
people and those with families. Before 1975 some of these people had 
been students, others were government employees. Many have since lost 
their parents. For the duration of the course all the students lived together 
in a building near the school where they maintained their own vegetable 
garden and raised pigs. Two women on the course told me that although 
they were not starving, there was not as much food as everyone would 
like. On the other hand, they emphasized: ‘People like one another more 
than before. There is more equality ın society and everyone now lives the 
same regardless of their family status. The educational system has also 
changed: now our teachers teach us not be to be scared of them, but to 
treat them as family members. We discuss all our problems with them. 
For us, coming from ordinary families this is very good and we like it. 
When we finish the course we shall serve the people well—and just as 
competently as the men dol’ 


The Literacy Campaign 


Illiteracy in Cambodia was always widespread, especially for women, and 
it became even worse during the four years without education under Pol 
Pot. Now the government has made literacy the highest priority and adult 
education classes have been launched in villages all over the country. 
Typically village leaders enroll peasants into classes and arrange teachers 
to conduct the course for one or two hours, three or four evenings a 
week. So far more than two hundred thousand people have enrolled. 
Significantly, 70 per cent are female and 40 per cent are over twenty years 
old. Periodically competitions with prizes are arranged to encourage the 
students to work harder, although adult students are usually very 
enthusiastic. Apart from problems like the lack of electricity and the 
shortage of teachers some women try to study while bringing their babies 
and small children to the classes. 


Although the mass media remains weak in Cambodia, ıt has been 
increasingly deployed by the government to support the literacy drive. 
Thus government radio, which in 1980 broadcast three times a day (5-7 
am., 11 2m.-2 p.m., and 4-7 p.m.), provides not only the principal 
international and domestic news for the population, but also has special 
broadcasts for school children or adult education. Radio commentaries 
are sometimes re-read slowly to be transcribed by members of adult 
literacy classes as part of dictation practice. The other principal media 1s 
the official weekly newspaper Kassth Kampuchea, which also is used for 
reading lessons in the classroom. At the present time there are serious 
problems in its production (scarcity of newsprint restricts circulation to 
only 25,000 copies) and distribution (it often arrives late in the villages), 
but the government ıs making efforts to ensure daily publication by 1982. 
So far, however, nothing has been produced by the medie—radio or 
newspaper—that specifically addresses Cambodian women or their 
situation. 


Il. Daily Routine 


Unlike market women most government employees have fixed hours: six 


days a week, eight hours a day, from 7 to 11:30 a.m. and from 1:30 to 5 
p-m. The daily routine of women employees, of course, depends on the 
nature of the job, the size of family and the availability of household 
assistance. Although household tasks vary, the general pattern of the life 
of female government workers is as follows: They wake up between 5 and 
6 a.m. depending upon whether they have school age children or not; if 
they have, they must prepare the children’s breakfast and dress them for 
school. Khmer women usually tidy and clean their houses in the morning. 
Then they travel to work: some by office or factory bus, some by bike, 
while the rest walk. Some women have to take their children to school on 
the way to work. The government has helped reduce part of the trahsport 
problem ın Phnom Penh and elsewhere by allocating housing to officials 
and government workers which 1s close to their places of work. 


Meanwhile in the factories women have assumed many jobs—including 
the heaviest and hardest—which were formerly reserved for men. 
Women are found working at every level of factory production, except in 
management where they are still conspicuously absent. Women who have 
no one to mind their children are allowed to bring them to the factory. A 
thirty-cight-year-old widow with two children (four and two) has been 
employed since June 1979 in a factory which makes plough tips. Her 
husband and all of her relatives were killed during the Pol Pot penod. She 
lives near the factory and because her children are so young, she is 
allowed to bring them to work and has been assigned a job which lets her 
keep an eye on them. 


The work 10 factories and government offices usually breaks at 11:30 
a.m., and women generally go home for lunch. Most women also have to 
do some shopping on the way home; very few families have fridges, so 
shopping is daily task. After lunch some women take a siesta, others do 
household chores or devote time to teaching their children or brothers or 
sisters to read and wnte. Work resumes at 1: 30 p.m. and finishes at 5 p.m. 
when women rush home to prepare dinner and to look after children. 
Urban women have none of the so-called ‘conveniences’ of consumer 
society; housework is still carried out by traditional methods—washing 
of clothes ıs done by hand, ironing with charcoal irons, and cooking on 
wood or charcoal fires. On Sundays government employees may be asked 
to do communal work such as strect sweeping, farming, etc. 


A forty-year-old widow with two daughters (sixteen and eight) and two 
sons (six and thirteen) earns 145 riels per month. They live with her 
mother and two younger sisters in a rent-free house with free electricity 
and water in Phnom Penh. As the only person with employment, she 
must support all eight members of the household. Her eldest daughter, 
sisters and mother take care of most of the housework, while she spends 
most of her free time helping her children with their school work. Her 
children also raise chickens and vegetables, both for family consumption 
and for sale. At the end of our conversation she said to me: ‘I do 
everything to make sure that my children have enough to eat, so that they 
do not get sick, and are able to study. On payday we usually eat well and I 
am able give the children a treat and we all enjoy it.’ 


Back ın the villages the work pattern and habits of peasant women and 
girls remain very much the same as they have always been: grinding rice 


with mortar and pestle, going to the nver for water, chopping banana 
leaves for pigs, etc. Even in the 1960s—a period of relative prosperity and 
the beginning of rural modernization—there was little change in the 
nature of women’s work in the countryside. In general, and regardless of 
the regime ın power, there has never been a real effort to ease the burden 


of peasant women. 
IV. Childbirth and Infancy 


Family planning and contraception hardly exist in Cambodia. For a 
Cambodian the whole purpose of marnage is procreation, and women 
start having children as soon as they marry and continue until they reach 
menopause. It is not unusual to see a pregnant fifty-year-old woman, nor 
pregnant mothers with pregnant elder daughters (thus one rural woman 
had an eighteen-month-old child, her sixth, while her oldest daughter 
also had 2 baby). Another woman I met is thirty-four-years-old and eight 
months pregnant, her youngest child is only ten months old. Such 
tightly-spaced pregnancies commonly lead to sickness (such as diarrohea) 
or weight loss for the older infant who is still breast feeding. Apparently 
once 2 woman becomes pregnant again her milk supply reduces and after 
four or five months disappears entirely. Substitutes are then used such as 
powdered or condensed milk, rice gruel or vegetables, which can 
sometimes cause illness or even the death of the infant. Repeated 
pregnancies contribute to undernourishment and neglect, not to mention 
the tension and pressure on the mother. Most women do not want to have 
children so closely spaced, but ın lieu of family planning there is little they 
can do, except to blame their husband’s selfishness. Abortions are mainly 
tumed to by the growing number of pregnant unmarried women. Since 
in Cambodian society it 18 still considered immoral and unworthy to 
become pregnant outside marriage, abortions have to be arranged in 
secret. Aside from being dangerous, abortions are also very expensive, 
costing 2s much as 1000 riels or several months income. Abortions for 
married women rarely take place. 


Official maternity care is both inexpensive and relatively egalitarian. 
Government officials are given two months maternity leave with pay and 
in Phnom Penh, for example, are allowed to enter a special maternity 
hospital where they are only charged 50 riels for delivery and hospitaliza- 
tion. Although ordinary people must go to regular hospitals, they receive 
more or less the same service for free. This ıs true everywhere in 
Cambodia. On the other hand, day-care centres of any kind are virtually 
non-existent in both urban and rural areas. Women therefore must 
depend on relatives for help; many young girls end up as the victims of 
this arrangement, kept away from school and forced to look after 
brothers and sisters. Recently, however, different ministries of the 
government—at least in Phnom Penh—have begun to organize day- 
centres inside the office compound for their own staff; in addition, a few 
nursery schools have been founded to accommodate slightly older 
children. 


V. Women’s Groups 


There is one national women’s organization called the National 


Association of Women for the Salvation of Kampuchea. In addition the 
national Youth Association has a special section for young women. The 
Women’s Assoctation has representatives throughout the country, even 
down to the village level. In a village of Leay Bo, Takeo province, for 
instance, there are two members of the Women’s Association. Their 
policy and tasks are still unclear and they do not yet have a work 
programme to help women in the village. The Association’s main activity 
is rather to explain to peasant women the policies and programmes of the 
Natonal United Front for Salvation. In the cities Association representa- 
tives may advise women on certain problems and provide informal 
marriage counseling. They also give assistance to women workers and 
peasants with emergencies (sickness, fire, accident, etc.) or special 
problems (such as widows with large families). 


Like the Women’s Association, the Youth Assocation reaches down to 
the village level, but 1ts local representatives are usually male and usually 
chosen by village chiefs or persons in charge of factories or workplaces. 
The Youth Association, open to anyone between sixteen and twenty- 
eight, is an important part of the political structure of the new Cambodian 
state and would appear to have more drive and impact than the Women’s 
Association. Members of the Youth Association take part in orientation 
courses that familarize them with the aims of the Association within an 
overall political framework. They provide the government with an 
important voluntary labour reserve for urgent manual tasks such as 
harvesting or street sweeping. In addition the Youth Association 
organizes music and theatre. 


The Legacy of the Pol Pot Period 


Aside from the obvious material destruction and the loss of lives, the 
three years and eight months under Pol Pot have also left deep 
psychological scars and serious social problems. Some of these problems 
are impossible to solve, only tme may heal them. One often hears widows 
talking obsessively about memories of earlier, happier days, about the 
coming of the dreadful Pol Pot period, and about the abduction or killing 
of their husbands. It seems, tragically, that many women will never get 
over the trauma of the moment when their husbands—and sometimes 
sons—were taken away or were shot, or clubbed to death. These 
experiences haunt them and some will never recover. A fifty-five-year-old 
widow whose husband had disappeared in June 1975 told me five years 
later: “They took him away from my heart and left me and my children 
like birds without a nest.’ 


Many women complain of how inefficient they are today compared to the 
time before Pol Pot; it is almost as if Cambodian society is still in shock. 
Bosses complain about absent-minded and day-dreaming female 
workers. A peasant widow said: I don’t know what I am doing or 
thinking from day to day; sometimes I forget about the pot of rice on the 
stove and leave it to burn’. 


The thing many women speak most bitterly about—apart from the 
killings—when they express their hatred for the Pol Pot regime 1s the 
collective eating, which they loathed and detested. By 1977 people had 


been forced into village ‘cooperatives’ where they had a ngid schedule of 
labour and communal dining halls. In the dining halls men and women 
were separated, and the rations were usually grim. Only during the few 
months of the harvest was there sufficient food, other times people testify 
to daily rations of one can of rice for five or even ten people. Furthermore 
everything grown had to be tumed over to the communal kitchen and 
people were not even allowed to eat the food from their own small 
gardens if they had one. How strictly such draconian regulations were in 
fact imposed varied greatly according to the whims or decency of the 
head cadre of the village. In the worst cases, people would be forced to 
secretly eat leaves, roots or anything they could find, nevertheless many 
died of starvation or were weakened by malnutrition. People talk 
ashamedly of hiding food from their husbands,-wives or children to avoid 
having to sbare it or to prevent discovery by Pol Pot forces. Many will 
remain sorry for the rest of their lives for such actions which destroyed 
family confidence and solidarity. Even worse these incidents have 
sometimes led to vengeance and to situations where men and women 
cannot trust or love their partners any more. 


The work routine in Pol Pot’s cooperatives was very hard. Many people 
say they had to start work as early as 3 or 4a.m., only breaking briefly fora 
thirty minute lunch at 10 or 11, then working nonstop until it was dark, 
around 6 p.m. In the harvest season, or sometimes wnen there was 
moonlight, they had to work at night for an additional two or three 
hours. The work was heavy and often exceeded women’s strength. Often 
they had to dig and carry two or three cubic metres of earth per day for the 
construction of dams or canals, to carry hundreds of buckets of water per 
day for vegetable gardens and other crops, to break stones for 
construction projects, and to do many other difficult tasks. This continual 
heavy work caused many accidents and some women now have 
permanent back problems or limb injuries as a result. Apparently many 
women stopped menstruating during the Pol Pot times, because of 
malnourtshment and heavy work, and only started again some months 
after the liberation of January 1979.7 


When Pol Pot’s forces evacuated people into the countryside, the 
population of Cambodia was divided into two principal classes. The ‘old 
people’ or the base (wox/iban) people, composed primarily of the peasants 
already living ın the Khmer Rouge zones, while the ‘new people’ who 
consisted of everyone ‘liberated’ on 17 April 1975 when Phnom Penh was 
captured. The distinction between the two categories of people was quite 
profound. The base people often had full nghts (pesb sth) and were 
chosen to be village chiefs, heads of work bngades, organizers of the 
communal dining halls, etc. The base people were also relatively favoured 
by the regime in terms of more food, less work and more freedom of 
movement. They were more easily forgiven for mistakes of 2 kind which 
would endanger the life of 2 ‘new person’. This does not mean that the 
‘base’ population did not suffer under Pol Pot: many mos/thes were killed 


2 Recently there has been a relatrvely bigh Incidence of miscarriages and vaginal infections. 
Part of the problem 1s undoubtedly the hentage of the Pol Pot penod, but part may also be 
due to a different cause: for with the reuniting of many families, the marmages of orphans, 
and with husbands and wives able to spend more nme together, there us today a post-Pol Pot 
baby boom in Cambodia 


especially in 1977-78 when struggles between different factions of the 
Khmer Rouge were at their height. However, the distinction was clear 
cut, at least at first, and was reinforced as well as created by Pol Pot’s 
‘Organization’. As a result the two categories of people often came to hate 
each other and still today have not been reconciled in many cares. Because 
of this barrier, it is difficult to reinforce solidarity between country and 
city women especially, although this 1s vitally necessary to give strength 
to the new administration and to rebuild socety. 


The need for material assistance and training for women in Cambodia is 
obvious. After 1979, there was widespread international recognition that 
Cambodia was the victim of great power politics, and emergency aid has 
been considerable, from the Soviet bloc and the West. But the impact of 
the events of the 19708, will be lasting and have had an especially harsh 
effect upon women. Long-term help 18 needed, yet 1s unlikely to be 
forthcoming on the necessary scale. Resources are wanting for creches, 
and to ensure that widows especially can gain employment to obtain an 
income, otherwise they will remain close to destitution. Training and 
skilled help is needed to confront medical, psychological and social 
problems that stem directly from the traumas of war, forced uprooting 
and the fanaticism of the Pol Pot regime. 


Within Cambodia itself, the government supports a policy of formal 
equality for women. Small but significant numbers are being trained in 
the socialist bloc. Yet, given the paucity of experienced and capable 
personnel in the higher levels of the administration the capacity of the 
surviving, middle-class women stands out as clearly under-used. Despite 
the great demographic imbalance, the disparity in leading positions 1s 
overwhelmingly favourable to men. There can be little doubt that this 1s 
due to prejudice, and the lack of a forceful policy of promoting women. 


Yet it would be wrong to end on too pessimistic a note, for while the 
situation of women in Cambodia today ıs undoubtedly harsh, they are 
participating in the relative stabilization and improvement of life. It is bad 
that in the reconstitution of social life in Cambodia, women are not being 
given a fuller role to play, politically and administratively, especially 
when they are so preponderant in the workforce. It is tragic that much of 
their suffering 18 poorly attended to, or is even exacerbated, because of 
sheer lack of resources whose want could easily be alleviated through aid 
from richer countries. Yet Cambodia 1s becoming more adjusted. 
Mothers are enjoying having more babies; young women are getting 
married, even if too many are unhappily remaining sbinsters; some jobs 
have been created in the city and towns; there are far more women ın the 
occasionally lucrative city trade than there were twelve years ago, when 
most urban activities were dominated by Chinese and Vietnamese 
minorities. The resilience of people, despite the events they have been 
through, has surprised many outside observers. The welcome resurgence 
of social life has also led to the reproduction once again of old 
inequalities. Perhaps the paradox can be put like this. Women have been 
victimized by the consequences of the Pol Pot regime. Instead of being 
_ given special help even more is being demanded of them; especially of the 
younger, mature generation between twenty-five and forty. Yet none 
would exchange the pains of life today for the solution imposed by the Pol 
Pot regime itself from 1975 to 1979. 


Wang Xizhe 


China's Democracy Movemem 


ANa 


Would you tell us what progress the Democracy Movement bas been making recently? 


At present, the Democracy Movement is growing on three fronts: the fir 
front consists mainly of a reform faction in the Party, and debate is current 
taking place within this faction as to the scale of democratic reform in Chin 
the second front is composed mainly of intellectuals drawn from literar 
artistic and theoretical circles, and profound and wide-ranging discussions a 
being carried out at present on this from concerning China’s policies « 
politics, literature and art; the third front, upon which I lay particular stre: 
consists mainly of young students and young workers. Over the past year, tł 
latter front has developed vigorously, notably through its participation 
election campaigns and related areas of activity; already this year, the process 
direct election of People’s Representatives (to local People’s Congresses) be 
got underway in Fudan University in Shanghai, Hunan Teachers Training Colles 
Peking University, People’s University in Peking, Guizhou Univers 


Lae 


and other places. This third front has displayed an increasing sense of 
assertiveness over the question of its own right to exist and be involved in 
the affairs of the nation. 


You suggest that the Democracy Movsment consists of ‘hres fronts—a reform 
faction in the Party, the intellectuals, and young students and workers. Could ons 
say that whereas the first two fronts form an oficial democratization movement, it is 
only the third front which constitutes a democratization movement of the people? 


I feel it would be wrong to take such a view. Regardless of whether one is 
talking about an official movement or a movement of the people, the 
important thing is to look at what the actual aims of the movement are. 
The people’s movement is indeed demanding a more profound democra- 
tization than the official one, but in terms of the kinds of democratic 
reform which China is able to carry out at the present time—the sepa- 
ration of Party and government, direct involvement in politics by the 
people, journalistic freedom and freedom of the press—the reform fac- 
tion in the Party, the intellectuals and the young fighters for democracy 
are actually united around common objectives. To this extent, no distinc- 
tion can be made between an official movement and a people’s movement. 


You mentioned that the third faction, the young fighters for democracy, are 
demanding more profound democratic reforms than the first two factions, but if the 
third faction really presses these stronger demands will contradictions mot arise 
between it and the oficial reform faction? 


So far these contradictions have not become acute, although the first 
signs of this are just beginning to appear. On the one hand, for example, 
the reform faction in the Party has been publishing articles for a reform of 
the political system, while on the other hand an article by a special 
commentator recently appeared in Red Flag magazine calling for a nation- 
wide curbing of ‘dissident’ activity. This 1s a reflection of the fact thet the 
reform faction in the Party still does not trust the masses, that it fears the 
masses will raise even more radical demands which may get in the way of 
the Party’s own vested interests. This faction would actually like to carry 
out 2 kind of intra-Party reform under the one-party dictatorship of the 
Communist Party, whereas the popular masses are calling for opposition 
towards the one-party dictatorship. The popular masses acknowledge the 
leadership of the Communist Party, but they do not acknowledge one- 
party dictatorship and a political situation in which the Communist Party 
controls everything. It is very likely that at some point in the future a 
clash may occur between the official and people’s movements over this 
point, but for the meantime this conflict 1s not an acute one. 


You say that the three factions share common objectives. What, at the present time, 
are these common objectives? 


At present, these common objectives still lie on the abstract plane of 
democratic reform—in economics, for example, the devolving of power 
on to the enterprise; in the sphere of literature and art, the genuine 
allowing of ‘a hundred flowers to bloom and a hundred schools of 
thought to contend’; and in the political sphere, the election of People’s 


* This interview was conducted by Wong Ytu Chung on 26 December 1980 


Congresses at all levels of the state by the popular masses themselves. On 
these points, the three groups are relatively in accord. A specific example 
of this was the recent campus upheaval in Hunan. Bureaucrats in Hunan 
Teachers Training College suppressed the democratic nghts of the young 
students, so the students held demonstrations in support of their rights. 
In this action they gained backing not only from the intellectuals, but also 
from the Centre. As far back as one can remember, the Centre has always 
criticized student actions; this time was different, however, and the 
Centre held that it was Su Ming of the Hunan Election Campaign 
Commitee that was in the wrong. This shows that the objectives of the 
reform faction within the Party, the intellectuals and the young students 
are relatively convergent. 


Which front do you personally think will be most influential in promoting China’s 
future development? 


Itis the young workers and students who will exert the greatest influence, 
because they are the youth and the future belongs to them. 


Why should that be so? Surely it is just slopamszing to say that the future belongs to them. 


What I mean 1s that their thinking is the most non-conservative; mainly 
because they grew up in the ten years of the Cultural Revolution, 
relatively few of them adhere to orthodox socialist ideologies of either a 
Stalinist or Maoist cast. They yearn to find something which they 
themselves can recognize as being genuinely socialist ideology. Although 
some students do reject Marxism and socialism, they only constitute a 
minority; the majority of young fighters for democracy are tireless in their 
efforts on behalf of what they themselves mean by socialism. Under 
present circumstances, it is they who are most likely to supply the 
powerful social impetus, the force for public opinion, which is needed to 
promote the reform of society. 


Han any organizations capable of supporting the actions of these young people been 
formed yet? 


At present things are still at the embryonic stage—running journals and 
organizing study groups, for example. However, an (unofficial) organiza- 
tion comprising twénty-nine cities across the country has been formed, 
the National Association of the People’s Press, this is a nationwide body 
which, although fairly loosely structured, nevertheless acts as the fore- 
runner of a certain tendency, namely the uniting of various sources of 
public opinion across the country into a force capable of transforming 
society. Furthermore, this generation of youth—whether in the Party, 
government, army or in the factories and enterprises—is a generation of 
successors. It is the thinking of this generation which will determine that 
of the future society. 


But what do they understand Marxism to be? 


Basically, they see Marxism as an ‘ism’ with the utmost democratic 
content, as an ‘ism’ whose mission 1s the emancipation of mankind; what 
they regard as Marxism is utterly different from that of Stalinist-style 
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despotisms which suppress the proletariat in the name of the proletariat. 
For these young people, socialism and democracy are linked together; 
without democracy there is no socialism; it 1s quite impossible, a contra- 
diction in terms, to imagine one without the other. 


Does the democratic system envisaged by them incorporate the idea of a two-party 
political system? 


Some young Democracy Movement activists have already put forward 
this concept, but there are others who consider that it is possible to have 
democratization within the one-party system, along the lines of Yugosla- 
via. The majority, however, think that some kind of multi-party system 
with mult-party supervision ought to be introduced. They do not 
consider that the idea of a mult-party system conflicts with Marxist 
principles; they regard the Communist Party itself as being just one of 
several possible political parties of the proletariat, and hold that it should 
not come into conflict with other political parties of the proletariat but 
should rather unite with those parties and with other progressive forces. 
On no account should it set itself up in splendid isolation, for that would 
certainly lead to it becoming corrupted. If the Communist Party wishes to 
maintain its title as vanguard of the proletanat, it should not continue to 
uphold one-party dictatorship; for 1f ıt does, its bureaucratic sickness will 
become uncurable. Only under circumstances of multi-party supervision 
will ıt become possible for the Communist Party to maintain its repu- 
tation. 


But bow do these activists view historical and social conditions Sor the implamen- 
tation of a two-party system? Do they not, for example, feel that China lacks the 
Social and historical conditions nader which the two-party system was implemented 
in the West? 


The general feeling 1s that to set up night away a new party on a scale 
equivalent to the Communist Party itself would indeed be an impossibi- 
lity, and I share this view. The Communist Party has been in power fora 
long time now, and it encompasses the human resources of the entire 
nation; it 1s a political party with a revolutionary historical tradition, a 
party moreover whose guiding ideology is Marxism, and so ıt has been 
able to absorb a great mass of human resources. It would be impossible to 
set up at one stroke 2 party with resources equivalent to those of the 
Communist Party. This also applies in relation to the economic base. 
Although a gradual reform of the economic base is now underway, we 
still have a system of state ownership under the rule of the Centre; a 
multi-party system, however, can only be built upon an economic base ın 
which all kinds of ownership systems are developing together: collective 
ownership, co-operatives, self-management and petty capitalism. Should 
China, then, restore free capitalism? This too would be impossible. The 
only development possible for China 1s towards what I have all along 
envisaged the order of New Democracy as being. ! 


The democratic system is not some lofty and unscalable peak, but 
something which itself provides a training ground for acquisition of the 


| The theory and programme of New Democracy was spelled out by Mao in bis famous 
article of January 1940, ‘On New Democracy’. 


necessary skills by the popular masses. Television, for example is some- 
thing which the Chinese do not understand, but this cannot be made into 
a pretext for claiming that we don’t need it. The Chinese can learn about 
television in the process of using it. We can view the democratic system 
itself as being a kind of consumer item, the consumption of which in turn 
stimulates a certain need. 


This seems to come very close to Sun Yatsen s concept of tutelary government, as tx 
bis three stages of military government, txtelary government and constitutional 
government, 


Well, it shouldn’t do. I feel that we should have gone beyond the stage of 
tutelary government by now. If it ıs true that Sun Yatsen’s stage of 
tutelary government has lasted from 1949 to the present, then that has 
been too long. Chiang Kai-shek stuck to Sun Yatsen’s stage of tutelary 
government; he never put constitutional government into effect. Way 
back, Chairman Mao criticized the Nationalist Party on behalf of the crc 
for not embarking upon constitutional government within the shortest 
possible time. Regrettably, however, after the crc itself had seized power 
it too failed to embark upon a programme of constitutional government, 
and still held to a form of tutelary government. This consisted of tutelage 
through the one-party dictatorship of the Communist Party, with the 
Communist Party exerting tutelage over the popular masses, and this in 
fact gave nse to a form of autocracy which was itself harmful to the 
Communist Party. 


We are now in the transitional stage between tutelary and constitutional 
government. Speaking of reform, well, the reform of the legal system 
itself constitutes a transitional stage. Do we require some kind of transit- 
ional stage? I think we do. I am in favour of Sun Yatsen’s stage of tutelary 
government. At the very least we have to wait for the gradual develop- 
ment, over a period of social stability, of a democratic consciousness 
amongst the popular masses. But we must beware of two points. First, 
this stage must not last too long. Second, during the transitional period 
there may arise a privileged stratum or clique which benefits from secking 
to prolong this stage. Such a stratum or clique will never trust the popular 
masses to stand on their own two feet and to exert their democratic nghts 
on their own behalf. 


Is there not in fact an inevitable pitfall bere, whereby the Chinese people need to 
develop a democratic consciousness and a polstical party 1s required to foster this 
development, but in the process of this fostering the polstical party itself undergoes a 
qualstatioe change. It becomes antocratic, and stands im contradiction with the 
popular masses. How 1s this contradiction to be solved? Should onr hopes lie with the 
reforming sfforts of the reform faction within the Party? 


There are two possible courses here. One 1s that a solution will be 
promoted by the reforming faction in the Party, but this 1s not very likely 
to happen. In the final analysis, the biggest motive force should come 
from amongst the popular masses, from workers, intellectuals and others. 
Looking at the present period of reforms in China—the ‘April Fifth 
Movement’ of 1976,? the subsequent smashing of the ‘Gang of Four’, and 
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2 Mass demonstrations against the Cultural Revolutionary leadership and in support of 
Premier Zhou Enhi took place in several anes in April 1976 The unofficial ‘Apol Fifth 
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then the reform movement—we can see that the motive force has always 
come from the lower strata, that the demands for change have always 
come from the lower strata, and have only later been accepted by the 
upper strata. I think we should place our hopes and our resources with the 


people, 


A short while ago, a National Committee for the Releass of Lin Qing was set wp in 
China—hbow has the work of this committes been faring: 


The Committee for the Release of Liu Qing was organized primarily by 
activists from all over the country but, owing to Ching’s vast size and to 
difficulties in communications, the Committee’s activities have mainly 
been confined to Peking. For a variety of reasons, its work has made little 
progress to date, but comrades in Peking, Shanghat and Wuhan are still 
striving hard to secure the release of Liu Qing. We have made represen- 
tations to official departments but these have not met with any conspi- 
cuous success. Where we have had quite a degree of success, however, has 
been in the raising of the case of Wei Jingsheng by local election 
candidates in the West Ward of Peking.* Wei Jingsheng’s case is directly 
related to that of Liu Qing, and as a result of the matter having been 
raised, the Higher Court of Peking has subsequently brought forth the 
evidence upon which it had convicted Wei Jingsheng; after its publica- 
tion, this material met with criticism and rebuttal from unofficial people’s 
Organizations throughout the country, including from the Guangdong 
journal Responsibility. 


If there is a reform faction within the Party, then there must also be a conservative 
faction. What is the relatese strength of these two forces at the present time? 


This has to be looked at in relation to specific questions—the publication 
law for example. I’m doubtful whether either the reform faction or the 
non-reform faction would be able to draw up a publication law corres- 
ponding to the interests of the popular masses. For 1f the publication law 
was indeed to be a democratic one, allowing the popular masses the right 
to speak, then it would not neccessarily be welcomed by 2 political party 
that upholds one-party dictatorship and a monopoly of state power. A 
democratic political party, on the other hand, would not be afraid to let 
the people express themselves. 


But on the overall question of which way China should go, what difference of 
views exists between the reform faction and the conservative faction in the 
Party? 


A division does exist, and I have recently discussed this ın my article Mao 
Zedong and the Cultural Revolution, where | refer to the conservative faction 





Movement’ dates from these events, end the term 1s now used as an alternative name for the 
Democracy Movement which began ın winter 1978. 

> Liu Qing 15 2 former editor of April Fifth Feraw, a prominent unofficial journal in Peking. 
He was arrested in November 1979 for selling transcripts of the tual of another Democracy 
Movement woter, Wei Jingsheng, and 1s now serving a three year prison sentence 

“ A system of direct local elections was initiated in early 1980, Democracy Movement 
activists took advantage of the new provisions for independent candidates, standing as 
candidates themselves and even winning local elections in some cascs. 
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as being opportunist bureaucrats.” They are fundamentally lacking in 
socialist principles, and all they want 1s to be officials. Their ideal is for 
nothing to be reformed, and for there simply to be 2 return to the status 
quo of seventeen years ago. The ‘whateverist’ fection, on the other hand, 
seeks a return to the Cultural Revolution, and defends the social relations 
of that period.® 


But these opportunists you talk about, those who want a return to the state of society 
of seventeen years ago—coxld one call them Liu Shaogt-istst 


No, certainly not. According to my understanding, Liu Shaoqi by no 
means stood for the whole of that seventeen-year period, rather, it was a 
period during which Liu Shaoqi and Mao Zedong joined forces. 1950 to_. 
1952 should be seen as the time when Liu’s influence was strongest. 
The policies he stood for during those two years closely resemble the 
standpoint which I hold at present, that 1s to say that China should 
develop a further period of New Democracy, compmsing a variety 
of constituent economies. This of course came ın for criticism’ by 
Mao Zedong, who wanted to carry out co-operativization in the country- 
side and the socialist transformation of industry and commerce in the 
cities, and also the suppression of the intellectuals. Liu Shaoqi had 
no option but to go along with this, and the actions taken and the course 
of development of the first seventeen years after Liberation were the 
result of the joint forces of both men. But the present carrying out of 
some of Liu Shaoqi’s policies could be described as a revival of Liu 
Shaoqi-ism. We have begun to implement the individual economy, for 


example. 
In the countryside, have they begun to divide wp the land? 


That is correct; ın the countryside there now exists what is essentially a 
system of production responsiblity based on the division of land. 


Ome way and another, the People s Communes have virtually collapsed. 


Essentially, they have collapsed, but I regard this as progress, not as 
retrogression. The criterion for distinguishing between progress and 
retrogression should not be some vague ideal, but whether or not a thing 
is capable of promoting social advance. We should look at whether a 
thing is able to serve the economic and political interests of the popular 
masses, and should not simply blot qut those interests on account of some 
ideal which we have dreamt up. If we have to sacrifice people in order to 
perfect an ideal then the ideal must itself, ın essence, be empty. What 
the popular masses demand are actual results, not a Marxist heavenly 
kingdom. 





3 An English translanon of Wang's study Maes Zedong and the Cultural Resolution has been 
published by Plough Publications (Hong Kong 1981). 

6 The ‘whateverist’ faction was led by Wang Dongxing, former bodyguard of Mao Wang 
had in 1976 carted out the arrest of the Gang of Four, subsequently becoming a Vice-Chair- 
man of the Party. The ‘whatevensts’ fought a rearguard struggle against Deng Xtaoping’s 
de-Maczxation reforms, untl the fall of Wang Dongxing ın early 1980. This fection 1s held to 
chum that ‘whatever’ Mao did was nght The faction led by Deng X:aoping 1s known as the 
‘practice’ faction. 
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China is to achieve modernization by the year 2000. Do differences exist over this 
question between the conservative and reform factions? 


In abstract terms, there are no differences at all between them over this. 
Everybody wants to achieve the ‘four modernizations’,’ to win over the 
masses. But in concrete terms, the carrying out of the ‘four moderniza- 
tions’ will of necessity also entail political and economic reforms; and 
these the conservative faction are not greatly ın favour of, since carrying 
out such reforms would be bound to produce an erosion of their privi- 
leges. For example, China is now going to implement a system of 
advisory positions, since in order to carry out the ‘four modernizations’ it 
is essential that people who are young, specialized and trusted by the 
masses should be allowed to come to the fore. Those who are old and 
incompetent will have to stand down. Now that the newspapers are 
talking about the introduction of this system of advisory positions, the 
old cadres have begun moaning about how in the old days it was the Gang 
of Four who used to push them around, and now the same thing is 
happening to them again from a different quarter. When it comes down to 
it, these old cadres simply feel that it is their prerogative to hold official 


positions. 


Is this idea which is being talked about in Chinese newspapers, of old cadres retiring 
and taking np advisory positions instead, really opposed by many old cadres? 


It’s bound to be, many old cadres oppose the idea, and one can see this 
from the newspapers as well. Under existing circumstances in our 
country, 2s soon as old cadres take up advisory positions and lose their 
formal post, then they lose their statutory authority. And as soon as they 
lose their statutory authonty, they also lose their privileges. This is the 
first point. Furthermore is ıt simply that they themselves do not want to 
step down? Certainly not. A man does not just exist in the abstract, he 
represents certain forces and he represents the people grouped around 
him. He represents, for example, those whom he has promoted, and all 
those people want him to remain in office since for him to do so is of the 
utmost benefit to them. So, even if he himself wants to step down, he will 
meet with opposition from his relatives, underlings, friends and others. 
For their sakes, he won’t think of stepping down. What’s actually going 
on, therefore, is a kind of class struggle. 


This seems very similar to the thinking bebind your critique of Mao Zedong. You 
repudiate Mao Zedong’s role as a revolutionary leader, and ascribe bis launching of 
the Cultural Revolution to factors purely relating to vested interests. 


The question of the conservative faction 1s not necessarily the same as that 
of Mao Zedong. These bureaucrats have no principles or objectives 
whatsoever, apart from defending their own interests. Mao Zedong did 
have his own political programme, he wanted to carry out a certain ideal. 
This ideal was an agrarian socialist one, one which did not correspond to 
reality—to think that in a society as poor, ignorant and corrupt as China ıt 
would be possible to implement a form of socialism based on distribution 








7 The current official programme for the modernzation of Chine’s agoculture, industry, 
national defence, and sctence and technology. 
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according to need! Mao Zedong thought that the faster the system of 
ownership of the means of production underwent change, the faster it 
would be possible to build socialism. Mao Zedong had ideals, he had a 
political programme, and he was certainly not an opportunist. He upheld 
that political programme and ideal from first to last, from the fifties up to 
the moment of his death, and in this regard I have the utmost respect for 
him. I have a similar attitude towards the Trotskyites, although I disagree 
with many of their viewpoints. They fought unceasingly from the thirties 
onwards, consistently maintaining that their views were correct. Mao 
Zedong tried from the fifties onwards to tmplement his agrarian social- 
ism. However, he invartably struck down his opponents, and even 1f he 
sometimes had to retreat, he would always be thinking of the next attack. 
In order to make his ‘ism’ a reality, it was imperative for him to hold on to 
political power. Nevertheless, he did not cling tightly to power purely for 
reasons of private interest, unlike our opportunist bureaucrats who are 
without any ideals or principles. What kind of men are these opportunist 
bureaucrats? They are mostly peasants who joined the revolution before 
Liberation, whereas people like Zhou Enlai were intellectuals. The latter 
had certain Marxist ideals, whereas Huang Yongsheng® was a peasant 
who joined the revolution with ideas of changing the dynasty and ridding 
himself of oppression. People like him felt that after the revolution had 
succeeded they should go back to being peasants again—the trouble was, 
their status had changed, they had brought unexpected honour to their 
ancestors! It 1s significant that when they joined the Party after Libe- 
ration, they did so not because of their belief in any ‘ism’, but because it 
was advantageous to themselves to do so. Therefore, I believe that if the 
Communist Party wishes to recover its former prestige, it is essential that 
1t return to being a party of principle. To be a party of principle does not 
mean that it should be in the position where it controls and directs 
everything, but rather that it should win the support of the masses by 
means of its policies. This is the only way in which it can maintain its 
claim to the title of vanguard of the proletariat; it is the sole means by 
which the Communist Party 18 capable of being saved. 


Translated by Robin Munro 





$ Huang Yongsheng, 70 year-old former Chief of General Staff of the PLA., recently 
sentenced to 18 years imprisonment during the trials of the Gang of Four and followers of 
Lin Biao. 
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This article may be best introduced autobiographically, since the general project 
it touches, the relationship between psychoanalytic and political theory, isn’t 
one that I think has often been very fruitfully pursued from the point of view in 
which I am interested, and may seem unpromising at the outset.* The 
autobiographical point is this: I have regarded myself for many years as a 
socialist. For a lesser number of years I have also been considerably influenced 
by psychoanalytic ideas of a largely Kleinian kind, through reading, through a 
personal analysis, and through a continuing acquaintance with my wife’s work 
as a psychotherapist. The issue is, what if any 1s the relationship between these 
two powerful perspectives? Are they compatible or not? Do they tend in the 
same or in inconsistent directions? This issue perhaps has a more than personal 
interest. It might be relevant to the purposes of Kleinian psychoanalysis to 
clarify what implications its ideas might have for the wider society in which it is 
“practised. It might also be relevant to the purposes of a socialist view of society 
“to take into account the insights that psychoanalysis can provide into the 
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human needs which socialist political ideas purport to meet. For a long 
time, my feeling and experience was that these two ‘systems of ideas’, 
which are also ‘structures of feeling’ in Raymond Williams’s phrase, were 
in tension with one another. The stress in analytical work on the 
processes of one’s own mind and feelings, and the insistence in Kleinian 
work on the individual’s taking responsibility for his emotions under- 
mune certain forms of political commitment and action. This tends of its 
nature to attribute agency and responsibility in a collective way, and to 
generate as its normal response to perceived wrongs, activity that 1s 
external in its objectives, if open to other interpretations as to its inner 
motivation. Such externalization of feelings can become frenetic, and 
one’s experience be deeply structured by a split between the idealization 
of the project of change and denunciation of the many evils of the present. 
Such powerful preconceptions are not infallible guides to realistic 
understanding and action. This is a frame of mind in which the events 
described by the morning newspapers can produce almost daily 
indignation and the impulse to take part in activities—mectings, 
demonstrations, magazines—that respond to these. The patient work of 
mastering the detail of a field of understanding, or even the apparently 
less demanding detail of maintaining an organizational form which can 
achieve specific ends, can be casualties of such an impassioned activism. 
My immediate experience was that without this ever being a matter of 
conscious decision, the period of my greatest involvement with 
psychoanalytic experience was also a period of withdrawal from political 
activity, partly due simply to time and preoccupation, but also to a rather 
subtle and gradual change ın the direction of one’s feelings and in one’s 
definition of problems. There might be various ways of reading such an 
experience. 


From the invididual case one might suggest, with accuracy, an instance of 
a shift from youthful radical politics, in which the solidarines of the 
generational group have precedence and personal difficulties could be 
submerged in activities of various kinds, to a more conventional later 
phase of family relationship and professional work ın which their 
disruptive effects were more threatening, insistent and demanding of 
attention. There is also a more general psychoanalytical perception of 
political activity as such, as inevitably representing displacements and 
projections of inner feelings. Idealistic political commitments are seen in 
this view as irrational, to 2 greater or lesser degree, and as diverting 
attention away from the more fundamental problems of individual 
maturity. Such a concentration on the personal at the expense of the 
political, 2 psychoanalytical project of change which has individuals as its 
exclusive objects, seems to me to be the dominant perspective in the 
psychoanalytic culture, in the Kleinian tradition as much as in others. Its 
privatization of experience and reluctance to seek connections between 
personal and wider social issues, are major reasons for the distance and 
latent hostility between the psychoanalytical and socialist modes of 
thought. 


S Imm m 
* This article was first presented in January 1981 as a paper to a seminar of the New Imago 
Group, whose members ] wish to thank for their encouragement. I also received some 
valuable stimulus from the Marx-Freud study group of the Radical Semace Journal collective, 
who are working on related themes. I am very grateful to Perry Anderson, Jerry Cohen and 
Donald Meltzer for their wntten comments on the paper. 


This article, however, takes a different and more positive view of the 
connections between the personal and the political. The exploration of 
these links, by feminists among others, has been a positive feature of 
recent politics on the left, and is in any case clearly consonant with a much 
wider shift of emphasis in advanced societies from economic to cultural 
and social forms of deprivation. Socialists need to recover some deep and 
grounded view of the meaning of human life and to this an understanding 
of their own experiences 18 highly relevant. If socialists are to be again 
recognized as having some far-sighted grasp of the future direction of 
their society, it will not come only through their political courage and 
militancy, important as these qualities will remain in these regressive 
times. It will depend also on their understanding of a capacity to live by 
meanings and values clearly more civilized, sociable and altruistic than 
their antagonists’, and more equal to the difficulties of life. It is for this 
reason that this article addresses itself to Kleinian psychoanalytic ideas, as 
an exploration of areas of experience to which most socialist thought has 
been closed. 


Psychoanalysis and Human Nature 


We should perhaps establish first that all political theones in principle 
need to assume some view of human need and relationship: we mught say 
as ‘building blocks’ from which models of natural or desirable soctal 
arrangements can be made. Conservative political theory of a traditiona- 
list type has characteristically given great importance to the family and to 
other primary groups (based on locality or common culture for example) 
as sources of social stability and continuity. Such theories assert the value 
of traditional moral beliefs per se, and since the heritage of these has been 
religious ıt is natural that the assumptions about family life, and the 
obligations of individuals towards society held by traditionalists, tend to 
be religious in conception and sanction. It 1s evident today that the 
strongest ideological and institutional source for those who defend 
traditional structures of familial and social authonty remain religious. 
Religiously-inspired defences of family authority and sexual restriction 
have been important elements in the development of the New Right in 
Britain and especially in the United States and have encouraged a 
generally repressive moral climate. These movements have identified real 
anxieties, however little one may like their definition of them. Conserva- 
tive traditionalists tend to be somewhat opposed to scientific and 
rationalistic procedures being applied to established beliefs and patterns 
of behaviour, as naturally tending to challenge established bases of 
authority. Furthermore Freud himself engaged in one of the most 
influential reinterpretations of the nature and function of religious belief 
from a scientific and humanist standpoint, which provides of course a 
continuing challenge to the legitimacy of religion. For these reasons, the 
comparability of traditionalist approaches to fundamental questions of 
human nature and needs, and those of psychoanalysis, is not great—even 
where the human needs posited or asserted by psychoanalysts may be 
unexpectedly congruent with the assertions of some religious traditions. 


It should be added that the development of conservative political ideas in 
sociological theory has shared the traditionalist concern with soctaliza- 
tion as a key mechanism ın the maintenance of social and individual order, 


the primary moral object of these theories. In its most elaborate form, the 
writings of Talcott Parsons, substantial use 1s made of the ideas of Freud 
1n order to explain how social roles and conceptions of society become 
deeply and affectively internalized through famulial experience. Parsons’s 
use of Freud’s ideas bas been criticised for its undue emphasis on a 
supposed natural integration of the individual into his social group, and 
for his disavowal of tension and conflict as unnatural and unhealthy. 
Nevertheless, his awareness of the specifically lengthy and elaborate 
process of intellectual and emotional development which the modern 
family, especially the middle-class family, is ‘designed’ to support, and his 
use of psychodynamic ideas to understand this, are important to our 
subsequent argument. The functionalist sociologists have in effect 
transposed a conservative ethic, committed to the values of stability, 
tradition, differentiation and hierarchy, onto a liberal democratic society, 
and have in this way been able to make use of modern sociological and 
psychodynamic theories of socialization to support their view. Later 
writers such as Daniel Bell, responding to 2 supposed crisis of excessive 
personal, economic and political demands ın contemporary capitalism, 
have further posited the imperative need for religious belief as a means of 
‘containing’ excessive and disordered wants. A number of writers, 
including Rieff and Lasch, criticized the misuse of psychoanalytic ideas as 
legitimations of excessive hedonism and individualism. In this connec- 
tion, though more recently, Christopher Lasch has taken note of the 
different orientation of Kleinian approaches, in his article in NLR 129. 


Conservative and socialist theories have both in their different ways 
stressed humanity’s social nature—an absolute dependence on social life 
and on its moral and cultural traditions, for identity, existence and a sense 
of meaning. Liberal individualist theories have on the contrary adopted 
an opposite starting point, the idea of the free and independent individual 
for whom relations with others are undertaken on the basis of mutual 
advantage. In liberal theory the spheres of politics and economics become 
defined as instruments for meeting and reconciling the aggregate of 
individual desires through the mechanisms of the market and the ballot 
box. While running against the utilitananism of the impersonal interests 
reflected in the demands of markets and bureaucracies, there are cultural 
definitions of personal fulfilment—Romanticism in its many forms— 
which become carriers of personal meaning even while being relatively 
excluded from the dominant political discourse. As Charles Taylor has 
recently put it. ‘Modern society, we might say, 1s Romantic 1n its private 
and imaginative life, and utilitarian or instrumentalist in its public, 
effective life’.* 


Liberal political theory’s lack of interest in the actual content of human 
wants, and in any notion of man as having fundamentally soctal rather 
than merely hedonistic needs, has made it indifferent or hostile to 
psychoanalytic ideas, except in so far as Freud could himself be regarded 
as providing a pessimistic endorsement and extension of the 1deas that 
man is fundamentally a creature of insatiable individual desires. But the 
attraction of psychoanalysis to liberals from that point of view has been 
more than counterbalanced by the scentsm of liberal theory, for example 


1 In Charles Taylor, Hegel and Medera Socuety (1979). 
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in the work of such key proponents as Karl Popper, and by a consequent 
hostility to the Romanticist and imaginative procedures always central to 
psychoanalytic work. Furthermore, behavioural psychology and psy- 
chiatry, a successful professional rival to psychodynamic ideas, are closely 
congruent with the instrumentalist assumptions of liberal utilitarian 
theory, and can indeed be understood as attempting to provide a 
psychological technology for it, whereby criminals and deviants may be 
scientifically rewarded and sanctioned into conformity to the needs of the 
majority. The influence of psychoanalytic work in English liberal culture 
has been characteristically most strongly felt ın the field of aesthetics, 
where positivist theory has had least to say and where therefore Romantic 
concerns have more easily held their own.” 


Placing supreme value on individual experience (however attenuated the 
content given to that) does of course have an important connection with 
the values of psychoanalytic work. While attempts to construct a social 
morality around the pleasure principle—as in the work of some Freudian 
Marxists as well as in that of some liberals—seem inherently asocial and 
therefore unsatisfactory, there may be a much greater potential in the 
inverse argument that seeks to establish universal moral claims on the 
basis of the common human experience of pain. Thus contemporary 
moral philosophers such as Bernard Williams? have based their argument 
for a concept of human equality upon the common propensity of human 
beings for suffering. In a different context, the creation of the British 
National Health Service reflected a similar concept of the primacy of the 
claims of suffering over all other statuses. Indeed the widespread moral 
commitment to the relief of suffering—however commonplace it may 
sect —remains perhaps the most widely felt egalitarian belief in this 


society. 


The building blocks of socialist theory do of course include an adamantly 
social and relational view of human nature, and also a romantic idea of 
creativity, especially evident through the Hegelian influences on the early 
Marr. But while for these reasons we shall argue for a congruence of 
socialist and psychoanalytic approaches to human nature, in practice 
during much of this century these affinities have only been partially 
realized. On the socialist side, theoretical preoccupations have been 
mainly with the ‘external’ structures of economy and state. Despite 
Engels’s work on the family, there has been little attention until recently 
in Marxist theory to gender relations or to the dependent needs of 
children and adults. On the psychoanalytic side, the liberal-individualist 
assumptions of Freud’s work together with his own political pessimism 
constitute major barriers to synthesis with socialist ideas. There were 
important attempts in the work of the Frankfurt School and of Wilhelm 
Reich to connect a Freudian view of the repression of libidinal and 
creative energy to 2 social theory of repression, and to utilize Freud’s 
insights into unconscious psychic forces to understand the ideological 
power of Fascism. These significantly converged with Freund’s own 
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pessimism about political authority. In the interwar years there were 
reasons enough to attend to the forms and consequences of repression, 
and to overlook differences between social and hedonistic views of 
human need and desire, which in fact separate socialist and orthodox 
Freudian theory. This engagement of psychoanalytic theory with 
Marxism, by Marcuse and Reich in particular, has been limited by its 
preoccupations with instinctual repression, and the implicitly hedonistic 
utopia which ıt tends to presuppose as its inverse. It ıs difficult to 
construct a benign view of a potential society from the primary human 
motives of libidinal self-gratification. 


This criticism must be qualified in practice by Reich’s actual sensitivity, 
especially in his earlier work, to the problems of character development 
and to the difficult connections between the individual unconscious and 
social expertence;* as well as by Marcuse’s original and important attempt 
to escape the confines of instinct theory through attention to expressive- 
ness, art and culture as means of transcending the conflict of the pleasure 
and reality principles.* Nevertheless, from the orthodox starting point of 
these writers, a relational concept of man always had to be rescued and 
reconstructed from their psychoanalytic model—rather than being the 
basis of it. It is only with the development of ‘object relations theory’ 
through the work of Klein, Winnicott, Fairbaim and others, especially in 
Britain, that psychoanalysis has transcended the crippling antithesis of 
‘individual’ and ‘social’. 


Structuralist Models 


More recently there has been a different absorption of Freud’s tdeas on the 
left through the medium of Lacan: first in France by Lows Althusser, and 
subsequently by followers in England. This work has been principally 
concemed with the forms and methods of thought, rather than with 
feelings and relationships. That is to say, ıt has tended to see affective 
states and relationship through the conscious and unconscious meanings 
assigned to them, and has been preoccupied with the mechanisms and 
procedures by which meanings are repressed, distorted and transposed. 
This charactenstically rationalistic procedure, making use of advances in 
the science of language following Saussure, undoubtedly suggests 
parallels with the post-Kleinian interest in thought-disorders arising 
from the investigation of psychotic states. There 1s nevertheless a singular 
lack of attention within this Lacanian work to the experience of human 
feeling and relationship. Neither libidinal nor cognitive readings of Freud 
yield a view of man as a sentient, social, and moral being. 


The switch of emphasis in the reading of Freud from his model of instinct 
and repression to his account of mental process has been a central element 
in a widespread movement of social and cultural theory, especially in 
France® but lately with substantial influence in Britain. This influence has 
been felt through ‘structuralist’ theory, ın which the mechanisms for the 
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5 See Eres and Crmlzzation (1956). 
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coding and decoding of meanings described in Freud’s work, especially 
in his Interpretation of Dreams, are assimilated to the theory of post- 
Saussurean linguistics, and becomes the basis for a systematic and 
scientific form of cultural analysis. Among structuralist Marxists, such as 
Althusser, interest in Freud is concentrated on his analytic method, rather 
than on his theory of feelings. (All ideas of universal human nature, 
whether of Freud or the early Marx, are in any case heavily criticized on 
historical materialist grounds by this school. The concept of ‘desire’ 
retains its place in this theory only as an infinitely open and plastic force, 
with no fixed existence apart from its cultural definitions.) This work 
secks to transpose Freud’s idea of the symptomatic revelation of inner 
psychic structures, through condensed and displaced symbols, from the 
individual psyche to the social structure. This method thus becomes a 
way of establishing very complex interrelationships between different 
levels of the social system, which it conceptualizes—like Freud’s later, 
‘structuralist’? model of the mind—through symbolic transformations 
rather than causal mechanisms. Whether this 1s in fact a genuine theory or 
merely a metaphor for social relations is not clear. Meanwhile, the idea of 
a determinate deep structure, corresponding to the fundamental asser- 
tions of Marx regarding final determination of social systems by their 
dominant mode of production, is preserved. In Althusser’s work, the 
deep structure posited by Marxism has little or no relation with the deep 
structures posited by Freud other than the common inscription of all 
human experiences in the forms of language. There are however links of a 
meta-theoretical kind, if not in substantive formulation, between these 
perspectives. The idea of a deep structure of theoretical entities (modes of 
production in the one case, unconscious mental formations in the other) 
again potentially link Marxism and psychoanalysis, as human sciences 
positing objects of study which are both theoretical and real, against the 
empiricist and atomistic critiques which have been, since Popper, the 
common philosophical enemy of both. 


One development in this structuralist tradition has however brought 
substantive rather than methodological connections between psychoana- 
lytic and Marxist theory. This is the concem to explain at a deep level the 
Processes of the ‘reproduction’ of social relations through socialization. 
The problematic of this work is not dissimilar to the earlier problematic 
of ‘social repression’, but whereas writers of the 19308 and 19408 tended 
to rely on social psychology to provide the mediating terms between 
social and unconscious forces, contemporary wniters in this tradition 
posit cultural forms of control. The idea of a cultural code, developed 
from structuralist ideas, has especially been used to explain the 
perpetuation of gender roles and gender subordination through the 
mechanism of the family. Psychoanalytical ideas are introduced, as in 
Juliet Mitchell’s influential Psychoanalysts and Feminism (1 974), to explain 
the deep-level acquisition of gender characteristics through the oedipal 
stage, and thus the unconscious implantation of existing role-structures. 
There are similarites between this account and the conclusions of 
American sociologists regarding the usefulness for capitalist society of 
the existing division of roles between the instrumental (corresponding to 
the demands on the individual of work in market and bureaucratic 
organisations), and the expressive, (corresponding to the role require- 
ments of family care and its social extensions). Unconscious mechanisms 


of socialization, taken from Freud, were also a key element in Parsons’s 
explanatory model. But whereas the functionalists by and large endorsed 
this division of role, feminists, while accepting much of the analysis, 
forcefully contested it and redefined difference as subordination and 
oppression. Whereas Lacanian-influenced work has principally stressed 
the ‘deficit’ aspects of women’s socialization (taking up Freud’s emphasis 
on the phallus, penis envy and so on), there has more recently been a more 
searching exploration, especially by American wnters,’ of the substan- 
tive conditions of women’s socialization, which has enabled a more 
positive valuation to be given of what women actually do. This has 
particularly focussed on the demands of relationships with infants and 
young children, and has identified the qualities required for these—for 
example, responsiveness to feelings, and tolerance of an empathy with the 
infant’s disregard for time and other ‘rational’ boundaries. This amounts 
to a tolerance to exposure to unconscious processes, not merely in dreams 
or in art, but ın everyday life, and is clearly shown to be in conflict with 
the routinized and repressive demands of the workaday world. These 
arguments can lead to the conclusion that men as well as women lack or 
are deprived of valued opportunities and attributes, and they thus 
support the demands by feminists for a radical reconstruction of role 
boundaries and divisions of function to valorize qualities of sensitivity 
and responsiveness. 


Habermas and Timpanaro 


Another application of Freud’s concept of interpretative method to the 
societal sphere has been made, from a more phenomenological stand- 
point, by Jurgen Habermas.® He argues that social reality 18 necessarily 
constituted through the experience of social actors who are subjects as 
well as objects of understanding, and that therefore wholly external or 
positivist methods of social science are both incomplete and improperly 
manipulative. Freud’s model of an interpretative discourse, in which the 
patient provides phenomenological material for understanding and 1s 
himself ın part the authority for the truth of proffered conjectures about 
the meaning of his mental phenomena, 18 presented a8 2 methodological 
model for social knowledge. In Habermas’s account of a democratic, 
ideal state, knowledge should be constituted to include and account for 
men’s own conceptions, and should also be knowledge evolved and 
tested out with its human objects, and then taken by them into their own 
understandings. This conception has some similarities with the methodo- 
logy developed in the Tavistock Institute for the use of analytic methods 
for the self-understanding of group and organizational processes, though 
the latter lacks Habermas’s critical ethos. In Habermas’s theory, obstacles 
to communication, through educational or linguistic deprivation, or 
distorted or dominative systems of communication in society, become the 
principal impediments to a shared and equal rationality. Habermas’s ideas 
have 2 predominantly cognitive emphasis as well as a characteristic 
reliance on cognitive theories drawn from phenomenology and genera- 
tive linguistics. His approach can be perhaps best understood as a radical 
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and egalitarian Kantianism, positing an ideal universe of rational 
choosing subjects, without too much concern for the maternal or 
biological substratum out of which choices are made. 


While I think it 1s important to note the considerable influence of these 
interpretations of Freud on recent socialist thought, I hope it is also 
apparent that most of the above developments have done little to 
elaborate socialist theory in the areas of primary experience and 
relationship, where it has hitherto been weakest. The most important 
recent suggestion in this direction has recently been made from a possibly 
surpuizing source, namely Sebastiano Timpanaro, the author of a highly 
critical work on Freund’s interpretative method called The Freudian Shp 
(1976). In his work Os Maserialism (1975), Timpanaro draws attention to 
the biological foundations of human experience, whose neglect by 
Maruists is, he argues, quite inconsistent with their supposedly materialist 
standpoint. The material basis of human life is in part provided by man’s 
biological needs and destiny, and an account which pays regard to these 
fundamental and irreducible facts of experience should also pay regard to 
this. Timpanaro points to the work of an Italian writer of the nineteenth 
century, Leopardt—whom he describes as a hedonistic pessimist—as a 
model of a proper and necessary regard for the facts of death and 
suffering. While polemicizing against the idealist misapplications of 
Romanticism in social thought (‘existential vapourings’), Timpanaro is in 
fact asking that Marxists should address themselves to phenomena of 
feeling (concern with bereavement and loss, for example) which have 
been much more seriously addressed within Romantic literary work (and 
within psychoanalysis) than elsewhere in this culture. 


Now ‘materialism’ has many possible interpretations and, in the field of 
competing psychologies, psychoanalysis is by no means the most obvious 
candidate for this description. Raymond Williams? for example has 
coupled a strong commendation of the importance of Timpanaro’s work 
with the suggestion that perhaps the experimental tradition in psycho- 
logy has a much greater claim to be considered as a materialist science 
than psychoanalysis, and is certainly more consistent and continuous in 
method and approach with the natural sciences than Freud’s work. But I 
think the force of Timpanaro’s recommendation 1s its assertion of the 
importance of universal human experience and the emotions which its 
inevitable contingencies evoke, Whatever strengths experimental psy- 
chology may have, for example in the exact measurement of behaviour or 
in the understanding of cognitive processes; they do not yet appear to 
extend to the understanding of deep and complex emotions and mental 
states, the principal subject-matter of psychoanalysis. In contrast 
Timpanaro emphasizes that these contingencies are inevitable, now and 
always. Deaths can be postponed, not forever avoided. Some illness can 
be cured or prevented, but there will always be others. Some relationships 
will always be severed from biological causes, and human beings will 
have to live with the consequences of this. It-1s not that we should be 
indifferent to the social causes of these contingencies, nor abandon the 
struggle to relieve men of the pains inflicted by their biological natures; 
but socialist theory must take account of these facts and construct a frame 
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of meanings—a theodicy—with which we can face them. And it is not 
only the matters of pain and death we should attend to, but also of our 
sexual natures and of the needs of infancy and nurture. There is also the 
matter of inborn individual differences, in natures and capacities, also 
disregarded and rejected as phenomenal by environmentalists of the left. 
There is always 2 biological or natural substratum formed and structured 
by social arrangements, just as there are the properties of matter with 
which men must cope through their labour. The relevance of Kleinian 
‘object-relations’ theory to socialists is, I shall argue, the contribution it 
makes to the understanding of these natural needs and capacities of men. 


The ‘Object-Relations’ Approach 
Kleinian Moralism 


Let me now outline what seem to me to be the most salient features of 
Kleinian psychoanalytic practice, considered not so much theoretically or 
clinically, as from the point of view of the internal development of 
psychoanalysis,'° but in relation to a wider field of cultural and 
ideological meanings. I would summarize this body of work as offering a 
view of human beings which in an intense and unusual way assumes them 
to be moral in their fundamental nature. It also, and in close relation to 
this, assumes them to be constituted as social beings in a primary and 
continuing interdependency with others. Kleinian theory is impregnated 
with moral categories, and its developmental concepts—especially those 
of paranoid-schizoid and depressive ‘positions’—incorporate moral 


10 There is a substantial and sympathetic account of the development of object-relations 
theory, including Klein’s, m Harry Guntnp’s Parsomabty Stractere and Hamas Interactron 
(1961). These object-relanions approaches develop from the elements of Freud’s work that 
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developed a theory of an ‘internal world’ of mental process in which fantasies of parental 
figures ın therr various parts and bodily functions and as whole persons are the principal 
elements The work is distinguished by its attention to early infancy and its mental states; by 
its attention to the interrelationship of infancy and mother or mother-figure, in reality and 
fantasy; by a a corresponding interest in the phenomena of the transference and the 
counter-transference in psychoanalysis; by its exploration of psychotic states of mind, 
related to exploration of the primitive mental experiences of infants, by the autonomy ıt 
attributes to unconscious fantasy in development, and by it attention to envy and 
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capabilities (notably of concern for the well-being of other persons) into 
their theoretical definition. A stage of development is partially defined in 
terms of the moral capacities typical of it. There is also an important 
revision of Freud’s view of the moral sense in Klein’s account of 
development, especially in the distinction between persecutory and 
reparative guilt. Freud’s superego is conceived as having a repressive and 
persecutory function, and Freudian analysis could therefore be under- 
stood as an emancipation from guilt, especially sexual guilt. In contrast, 
guilt in Klein’s ‘depressive position’ is understood to arise from the 
recognition of the pain suffered by or inflicted on others, and as an 
essential part of relatedness. Capacity for moral feeling, therefore, in its 
more and less benign forms, is seen as a definable attribute which links 
human beings, rather then as an unfortunate external constraint upon 
them. 


This is not to say that these moral concepts need or ought to be applied in 
therapy in a judgemental spirit, though they often are. I have the sense 
that a tendency to relapse into judgemental modes is one reason for a 
certain impatience with these aspects of Kleinian theory even among 
some of those now working within this tradition The 1mportant issue 
here is that Kleinian theory uniquely ascribes moral and altruistic 
capacities to human beings in its theoretical model of them. Kleinian 
theory 1s in no way unusual in building evaluations into its theoretical 
concepts—all social theories concerned with descriptions of human need 
and nature can be said to do this. What 1s unusual is its attribution of 
moral capacity to its subjects as their essential nature. This view appears 
to derive, scientifically, from the Kleintan view of the infant’s early 
relationship with its mother. Individuality 13 shown to be not the starting 
point, but rather the emergent result of a prolonged and delicate process 
of dependency. Innate concern for the well-being of the other, at a very 
deep level, appears to arise in this conception from the earliest lack of 
differentiation between self and other, and from the process whereby this 
differentiation comes about. Pleasure and pain are only slowly located in 
space and time, and ın relation to whole persons. This intense experience 
of pain, as given and received, and this deep involvement with the caring 
person as the perceived source of all well- and ill-being, gives nse to the 
capacity to experience the pains and pleasures of the other with an 
intensity comparable to the pains and pleasures of the self. While 
committed to the development of individuality, object-relations theory 
starts from the assumption that social relationships are always primary. 
Indeed some researchers in this tradition—Bowlby and his colleagues, 
for example—have tried to provide experimental proof for the assertion 
that social relationships form the precondition for human cognition per 
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Kleinian theory also offers a distinctively uncompromising view of 
human destructiveness, and the continuing and unavoidable problem in 


11 Interest in the processes and disorders of thought have been a major emphasis of later 
Kleintan work, for example by H. Rosenfeld in Pochete States (1966), in many works by 
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very carly mental states, and the extreme psychological disorders which they provide a 
means of understanding. 


human lives of coping with this. The omnipresence of envy is perhaps the 
distinguishing doctune of Kleinian work, as well as one of the main 
sources of others’ reservations towards it.1? I myself don’t believe that 
acknowledgement of this reality depends on a commitment to the 
existence of a so-called death instinct. Philip Rieff suggests that this 
concept arises in Freud’s theory as a result of his wish to explain all 
important psychic phenomena in terms of innate psychic forces, rather 
than as responses to external or biological threat. *? Since there 1s death 
there must therefore be a death instinct, in this account. But 1f one 
considers the basis of an instinct to be by definition genetic, and to 
therefore depend on adaptive advantages for species survival, it seems 
hard to explain how this very antithesis of life-preservative impulses 
could have arisen. Be this as ıt may, the very intransigence of Kleinian 
theory in its emphasis on the destructive is one of its principal merits, and 
its chief safeguard ageinst slipping away into mere consolation which has 
typified so many Freudian revisions. It seems for example characteristic 
of the assimilation of Freudian ideas into the culture of the United States 
that ıt has emphasized on the one hand the individualist and hedonistic 
basis of Freudian theory, and on the other hand undermined the weight of 
the truly structural and unconscious basis of destructiveness. So while 
men are defined as fundamentally self-regarding in their motivation, an 
optimistic gloss is put on the possibilities of constructing a tolerable 
social order from that basis. Better that the obstacles to life should be 
exaggerated than minimized, if they are to be surmounted! The 
attractions of this rigorous doctrine seems to me to be parallel to the 
attraction of a similarly intransigent Marxism, which also draws our 
attention to structural and material obstacles to umprovement which 
cannot be merely wished or idealized away, and which must be resolved at 
their root (in the latter case through the processes of history and political 
action) before good human lives will be generally possible. 


While the overt emphasis on the forces of hate, envy, greed and so on in 
Kleinian theory seem to be stronger than in orthodox Freudian work, the 
implications of these for one’s view of man seem to me to be paradoxically 
less pessimistic. Freud’s work has been widely received as fundamentally 
pessimistic in its implications, part of the break-up of a nineteenth-cen- 
tury consensus about the inevitability of progress. It drew attention to the 
‘dark forces’ of destructiveness and limitless appetites also reflected, as a 
‘will to power’, in the writings of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. The 
absorption ın this new scientific psychology of the concerns of 
Romanticism—especially its darker concerns—is the main theme of a 
famous essay on Freud’s cultural importance by Lionel Trilling.’* 
Kleinian work shows some particularly important differences in this 
respect. The first is the greater stress on the possibilities and normality of 
what we might call powerful ‘positive’ emotions, especially in the 
concept of reparation. For example the Kleinian theory of art as having to 
do with the recovery and restoration of ‘damaged and lost internal 
objects’, and the resolution of internal conflicts in this way, 1s a great deal 


12 Melanie Klein’s book Esy aad Gratitude (1961) 1s one of the clearest statements of her 
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more hopeful in its umplications than Freud’s concept of sublimated 
libido.'* Art and creative activity becomes not merely an act of symbolic 
wish-fulfilment arising from hedonistic appetites, but an activity symboli- 
cally commemorating and preserving the relation to a loved other. 


A second important difference lies in the Kleinian attention to the 
location and explanation of destructive emotion in the early experiences 
of the infant and its relation to the expertence of pain and anxiety. This 
seems to me to be a more fruitful explanatory stress than the positing of 
‘instincts’. This developmental account identifies not only the occurrence 
but also the containment, through relationship, care and thought, of rage 
and hate. Without minimizing or glossing over the ever-presence of these 
psychic forces, they are nevertheless shown as capable of integration and 
resolution, essentially if others are available to help the infant to share the 
burden of its pain and anxiety. There 1s therefore a hopefulness in the 
Klerman account, based on this view of a normal and possible process of 
maturation. While this does not in any way minimize the subsequent 
outcropping and hidden vigour of envy ın all ıts forms, there 1s a primary 
assumption in this model that these feelings are (depending on the 
degrees of carly damage) capable of integration through a process of 
understanding. This process of understanding has to have qualities in 
some ways reflecting the containment of feelings during infant care, 
being the shared experience and bearing of feelings, as well as 2 mental 
process. This is one reason for the emphasis on the transference in 
Kletnian and related work, and also the reason for the emphasis on the 
expenience of mothers and babies, not so much as a theoretical 
construction for subsequent analytic excavation, but as the basis for 
present learning and re-living by therapists of the mental states which 
they must be able to tolerate and understand in order to do effective work. 
This theoretical model of the containment of mental pain (and its various 
unconscious coping strategies—the mechanisms of splitting, projection, 
projective identification, etc.)—has more recently been extended in this 
tradition to the explanation of more deeply disordered conditions, such as 
autism and schizophrenia. This exploration of the most acute and terrible 
forms of psychic suffering (though they are not always socially 
recognized to be such) ıs a further aspect of the essentially compassionate 
stance of this body of work towards mental pain, which is very far indeed 
from any kind of metaphysical complacency about or glorification of 
‘dark forces’. 


The Politics of Nurture 


A third distinguishing feature of the approach of the ‘British School’ 1s its 
emphasis, following on what has been said about the developmental 
needs of infants, on the family as se nurturing unit of human lives. 
Positive valuation of the functions of the family 1s most often associated 
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in social theory with conservative beliefs. Liberal approaches place 
greater emphasis on the desires and rights of individuals (especially adult 
individuals) and this is reflected in libertarian attitudes to such matters as 
divorce, abortion, sexual deviance and birth control, where liberal 
de-regulation of behaviour by the State mostly weakens the gnp of 
familial norms and structures over individuals. Marxist theorists have 
most often regarded the institution of the family in a rather negative light, 
especially because of its privatization of social loyalties, and because of its 
normal removal of women from the public world into a personal and less 
rationalistic mode of being. It ıs seen as an upholder of authority and of 
class domination. 


Reformist socialist thinking in Britain, or what can broadly be described 
as the tradition of British social democracy, bas however given 2 central 
positive weight to the development of the family. The prioctpal links 
between the therapeutic approaches we are considering and radical 
politics have occurred in England through the theory and practice of 
social democracy, though in a rather subdued way. I have described the 
positive importance of the family to social democratic reforms elsewhere 
and this has been more fully characterized by other writers such as 
Elizabeth Wilson.!® To some degree, the family stands in this tradition as 
the example of more altruistic and caring values than obtain in capitalism 
at large. This emphasis on the morally better qualities to be identified 
with the family and to be generalized in a caring welfate state is partly 
Christian in its inspiration. In this respect social-democratic thinking 
takes over and democratizes values which are onginally organicist. Its 
social and altruistic conception of man causes it to find in both Christian 
and Romantic critiques of the individualism and competitiveness of 
industrial society a usable critical vocabulary.17 Non-Conformust ele- 
ments in the development of the British labour movement have now been 
extensively described by historians. Social-democratic thinking in 
Britain, for example through such influential writers as Tawney, an 
avowed Christian socialist, and Titmuss, has long had a strongly ethical 
cast. 


There are some direct connections between social-democratic reforms (I 
use this term broadly to describe the development of the Welfare State in 
the post-war period), and the psychoanalytic ideas with which we are 
concerned. One such link can be seen 1n the early influence of Bowlby’s 
work on official attitudes and policies towards juvenile delinquency, and 
the subsequent shift towards more ‘therapeutic’ social work approaches 
to young offenders in preference to more utilitarian and punitive ones. A 
particular interest ın the quality of family life seems to have arisen in the 
war partly as a consequence of concern over the effects of evacuation on 
children—no doubt this was also a matter of working-class children thus 
becoming more visible to the middle classes. The recurring connections 
between the Tavistock Clinic!® and the British army appear also to be 
important in deciphering the underlying ideological affinities of this 
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school. Notwithstanding the more open and democratic character of the 
army during mass mobilization, this link seems also to bear out the key 
significance of the concept of social membership and responsibility for 
this school. The paternalist traditions of the military are one aspect of 
this; the absorption of notions of collective social (or indeed state) 
responsibility by Fabian socialists, often coming from the same upper- 
middle class social groups, 1s another. In the post-war period the state’s 
positive social policies towards the famuly, both as the hoped-for source 
of richer lives and as the best preventive against moral disorder, was the 
main ground for official backing for psychoanalytic work and its 
derivatives, for example in social work. We can see this in the State’s 
support for the child guidance movement, and in the relatively more 
generous attitude towards the provision of help for children and parents 
compared, for example, with that available for the adult mentally ill. 
Indeed the development of an identifiable profession or sub-profession of 
child psychotherapists has depended on this commitment. An important 
institutional division in the organization of psychoanalysis in Britain has 
depended on support by the State, through its education and national 
health services, for psychoanalytic therapy provided free to clients in 
relation to need.'9 Characteristically, this State provision has been 
relatively more generous in regard to psychotherapeutic services for 
children and parents then for adults per se, though restricted and localised 
(mainly to the South Hast) even here. Correspondingly, those profes- 
sionals concerned with these services have been somewhat more 
socially-oriented than the mainstreams of psychoanalytical practice. The 
material basis for such activities cannot be neglected in understanding 
them. 


However this latent link with social-democratic reformism, and espe- 
cially with positive valuations of the family, has not encouraged interest 
in Kleinian or Kleinian-influenced ideas by more radical and Marxist 
socialists. So far as relational and sexual matters are concerned, they have 
tended rather to be ultra-libertartan in their orientation. The swsentions of 
this position have been anarchistic-utopian rather than explicitly indrvi- 
dualistic. The idea, powerfully felt in the emotional aftermath of the 1968 
May Events and of 2 comparable euphoria in the student culture of the 
United States, was that if artificial moral restraints on sexual behaviour 
could be removed, individuals would be able to create loving and 
intimate relationships, more generous and less exclusive than the 
traditional monogamous family, and much less repressive for the young. 
Radical Freudianism played its part in this ideology of personal 
liberation, which had both sexual and political dimensions. However, the 
reality was more individualist than the rhetoric, since gaining freedom 
from restraints, both internal and external, doesn’t and didn’t produce an 
alternative spontaneous social harmony. The attempt to work out forms 
and institutions of personal life less exclusive than the nuclear family, but 
nevertheless able to provide some comparable continuity and context for 
dependency both for children and adult members is one of the major 
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unsolved problems of the radical movements of recent years—though tt 
is probably the case that a greater climate of toleration and a stronger 
culture of mutual help and development have provided much more 
personal space than was previously available to any except very small 
artistic and intellectual minontes. 


Related to this issue of the family, ın a powerfully ambiguous way, 1s the 
implication of Kleinian theory for the role of women. Its striking 
valuation of the power and potency of motherhood, markedly displacing 
the genital emphasis of Freudian theory, is surely among all social 
theories that which gives the greatest preeminence to the role of women 
as opposed to men. This is effected within Kleinian theory by attention to 
pre-oedipal phases of development and the potency implied in the 
capacity to provide food and comfort to the infant. The breast and the 
nipple are observed through psychoanalysis and in observational studies 
to be experienced as images of plenitude and potency comparable to, and 
perhaps in view of 1ts developmental location more primary than, the role 
of the penis. A tempting way of describing this ts as a shift of focus from 
sexual to parental functions, but ıt would be more accurate to say that 
sexuality 1s perceived in this account as essentially related to procreative 
powers rather than as a bearer of individual desire The role of 
‘mothering’ 1s not ın this framework of ideas necessarily gender-specific, 
but nevertheless given the way roles are currently divided in this society, 
these ideas might be expected to change the evaluation of what women 
mostly do, and of the transformations of those functions into other 
containing and nurturing roles in other voluntary and paid work. The 
fact that the Kleinian development in psychoanalysis was at first the work 
of women psychoanalysts and writers—Melanie Klein’s early collabora- 
tors were women—and that the contribution of women analysts to this ° 
school has remained :mportant to the present day, 18 itself of significance. 
There are rather few theoretical advances 1n the social sciences, aside from 
feminism itself, of which this can be said. It seems extraordinary, given 
these facts, that these ideas have been scarcely at all taken up, even to be 
actively disputed, within the feminist movement, whose principal mode 
of access to Freud’s ideas, in England anyway, seems to have recently 
been through the ultra-cerebral and phallus-centred approaches of Lacan. 
Even the connection, for example, of that writer’s ‘Mirror-Phase’ paper 
with object-relations theory, and with Winnicott’s ideas in particular, 
have apparently led to little interest in what one might have thought to 
have been for feminists a more promising line of thought. (New Left 
Revuw provided an early translation of Lacan’s paper, at the very 
beginning of the reception of his ideas in England, but never appeared to 
take note of these more local parallels.) 


Of course the reasons for this lack of feminist interest are not all that hard 
to understand. Kleinian theory does give enormous emphasis to the 
mothering role. It doesn’t, it is true, do so in a sentimental spirit. There 1s 
much emotional violence described as having to be contained in 
mother-infant relations. Its account of the fantasy life of the infant (and 
adult) insists on its primitive and violent physicality even more forcefully 
than Freud. Its therapeutic method 1s singularly rigorous, prescribing 
toleration of pain to both therapist and patient as a necessary condition 
for development to proceed, and insisting on the value of analytic work, 
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rather than comfort, as its main task. (Nevertheless, tough-minded as it is, 
this analytic relationship still depends on its having a basis of loving 
concem for the patient.) But for all these rigorous qualities, Kleinian 
theory ıs nevertheless valorizing the caring functions predominantly 
assigned to women ın their normal existing roles in this society. The 
women’s movement, to put the matter rather starkly, has been chiefly 
seeking means of ascape from the ideological and practical dominance of 
this role, into the relative freedom and apparent power which it perceives 
in assigned masculine functions. It has not been looking for a theoretical 
endorsement of the role of caring for babies. 


The Radicalism of the ‘British School’ 


In a number of respects, therefore, Kleinian work goes against the grain 
of much contemporary radical thinking. Its emphasis on envy and 
destructiveness seems to run against the hopefulness, even utopianism, 
about human nature that seems natural to radicals. Its interest in ‘caring 
relationships’ seems rather out of sympathy with a much tougher minded 
and mcre aggressive attiduce of mind which has characterized the British 
‘new left’ since the mid-sixties. Its various discreet connections with the 
social reformism of post-war social democracy have not been exactly a 
recommendation of Kleintan work to a new generation of socialist 
theoris-s, for whom the critique of the practical failures and inherent 
limitations of social democracy has been a major theme. 


More generally, as I have tried to show, this tradition of psychoanalytic 
work does not plainly locate itself in any one ideological affiliation. It 
draws attention to the inevitable presence of both powerful positive and 
negative feelings in human beings. It defines development in terms of a 
process of differentiation and individuation, providing a rather powerful 
schooling by analysis in how to separate one context and its appropriate 
feelings from another. Even the lodging of so intense a relationship as an 
analysi3 in the time-frame, and often in the contractual conditions in 
which -t occurs, is to dislocate the idea of an intense affective relationship 
from anything like its expected social setting. While the family may be the 
analyti> starting point of all this process, it is far from its termination. The 
insistence in Kleinian training on firm segregation of the different roles of 
analyst, patient, tutor, colleague, etc., from one another, and the 
avoidance of ‘democratic’ and ‘egalitarian’ looseness in these matters, 
enforces a similar attention to boundaries. This is very far from the radical 
ideal o£ a unified, holistic, non-specialized community in which people 
might find all their needs realized. Its commitments to understanding, 
choice and responsibility take forward the liberal and rationalistic ethos 
of Frend’s own work, while its stress on containment and dependency 
points towards a more ‘social’ and organicist conception of man’s relation 
to socdety. While stressing the biological and fantasy basis of the 
differentiation of sexual role and identity, it reverses the typical 
patriarchalism of Freud’s work, and in developing his view of normal 
bisexual aspects to the personality also offers a more potent and creative 
view cf ‘female’ qualities. I have stressed the applications of Kleinian- 
oriented work in the context of welfare services to the family. But ıt 
should also be recalled that most psychoanalysis is practised by individual 
ptivate contract, for middle-class patients in search of solutions to their 
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individually-defined problems (many of which may however lies in the 
area of family relationships in the present as well as the past). In this 
respect it is strongly rooted in a liberal cultural and economic setting, 
even though its underlying view of a personality seems to give little 
sustenance to hedonism. Patients who go to Kleinian analysts only with 
self-gratification in mind must be rudely surprised. 


I would stress the egalitarian force of an emphasis on human capacities for 
feeling. These are not distributed in any standard relation to status, 
income, power or education. This is perhaps the most important single 
pointer to this school’s potential importance for socialist theory, that its 
values appear to measure men in their moral and relational capacities 
above all. The implicit claims of these values on social arrangements are 
also deeply subversive to the role of psychoanalysis in regard to these 
human goals. Whatever may be said about its core values, psychoanalysis 
as a practice 1s now inherently privileged, because of the scarce yet 
considerable human resources analysis takes up. It is possible to conclude 
from this conservatively that therefore its benefits must be confined to a 
few, whose responsibility 1s that of a special calling. While this 
conception is not necessarily self-secking—the theory of Kleinian 
analysis suggests that health consists in creating as well as taking 
good—t is at best the self-definition of a minonty. The sense of the 
‘specialness’ of the analytic experience does in many practitioners take 
precedence over all other more social claims on it. There 1s also a more 
democratic view, that the insights of analysis must, in view of the 
inevitable scarcity of curative resources, be applied primarily in preven- 
tive ways, in the improvement of everyday institutions and practices (for 
example in childrearing) so that possibilities for development are created 
for all. This approach is also influential in the psychoanalytic world. 
There is a dilemma for egalitarians in such matters, as in intellectual or 
aesthetic life, where qualities which it is desired to universalize have 
depended for their evolution, and if we are bonest we have to say do now 
continue to depend, on their being privileged, on certain scarce 
resources. The rather subdued stance of Kleinian psychoanalytic work in 
relation to such wider cultural and political issues as these perhaps reflects 
these ambiguities. 


In attempting to characterize the British School, I am tempted to draw a 
parallel, especially with the history of the Seratisy group of English 
literary critics whose central figure was F. R. Leavis. The work of this 
crucial cultural grouping has been described insightfully in a historical 
study of it by Francis Mulhern.?° Mulhem identifies this group as 
working in opposition to dominant upper-class concepts of literary 
‘taste’, which subordinated the creative and developmental functions of 
literature to mere matters of social status. This grouping was committed 
to an idea of moral seriousness, derived ultimately from provincial 
Non-Conformity, and also to an idea of developed expertise and literary 
professionalism against the gentleman-amateur traditions of belles- 
lettres. This commitment to intellectual performance and seriousness of 
purpose might be thought to be an ideology functional to a new educated 
class claiming vocational status (especially ın this case in the professions 
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of education) on the basis not of birth but of talent. The Leavises were 
also notably protagonists of a morally serious and ‘mature’ view of 
(heterosexual) sexual relationships: Leavis was a principal advocate for 
many years of the genius of D. H. Lawrence. Leavis had a wholly implicit 
and untheorized concept of ‘life’ as a positive value, which he used as a 
measure of a writer’s work as well as of the qualities depicted in its 
characters. This quality is chiefly reflected in literature through the 
‘realization’ of individuals in their relation to each other: this is the main 
touchstone—partly a matter of literary form but also of Leavis’s idea of 
what is humanly most sacred. Life-bearing qualities seem to be defined 
chiefly by an openness to deep emotional experience of others, a rather 
physically discreet notion of sexual attraction which has the force of 
requiring sexual feelings to be bound very closely to the response to the 
qualities of a whole person and a sharp dislike of merely social exclusions, 
in the rame of status or power, over the primary valuing of persons for 
themse_ves. There is a very sharp social awareness and edge to Leavis’s 
work, which was initially deployed largely from the left. His concept of a 
“Benthemite-utilitanan civilization’ 18, as Williams pointed out in an 
obituary, capitalism by another name; and he also displayed great ` 
intrans-gence and pointedness in the critique of aristocratic claims to 
supericrity. Later, however, the concern with ‘standards’ became more 
defensive, perhaps as the hopefulness that soctety could be remade 
througa the medium of education in English literature diminished. 
Leavis had never liked Marxism, because of its subordination of the 
values of individual experience, but much more important than any overt 
hostility to the politics of the left, which he mostly avoided, was his 
increasing identification with the values of a beleagured cultural 
minori-y, and his pessimistic anxieties about the encroachments of mass 
society on cultural standards. 


Ideologies of the New Middle Class? 


The pa-allel between this and my view of Kleinian work will perhaps be 
evident. For one thing, there is a certain common moral intransigence— 
almost a puritanism of purpose—which has caused a considerable 
cultura. hostility towards both tendencies. There is 2 common moral 
seriousiess, and also a common stress on the value of the disciplined 
pursuit of a new specialized calling: respectively literary criticism and 
psychoanalysis. One might say that the actual practices of criticism— 
which -he Leavisites say should be based on a kind of emotional and 
emphathetic sensitivity explicated through lenguage—and analysis, 
which has some of these same prescribed qualities, are not all that far 
apart. Alan Shuttleworth has written about the affinities of Leavis with 
some of Max Weber’s work, drawing attention to the interpretive 
methods and centrality of moral concerns of both.?! In connecting the 
Kleimian school with this pair, we can add the common preoccupation 
with the concept of a rational vocation—a general quality of the capitalist 
ethic in Weber’s work, here a specific recommendation for the new 
vocaticns of teacher-critic and analyst. And we can also add the 
compazison of Weber’s idea of the rational differentiation of social 
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function—a characteristic feature of modern industrial society, he 
thought—to the notion of named and differentiated parts of the self, and 
also of differentiated social settings, which it seems to me are central to the 
mental universe of Kleinian wotk. Between the Serstisy group and the 
Kleinians there 1s also a certain common evasion of existing ideological 
pigeon-holes. Both oppositional and radical in one way, neither school of 
thought has found affiliation with wider social or cultural movements 
easy. While Leavisism has, after influencing many socialists, in the end 
become a position of a rather conservative defence of high culture against 
encroachment by ‘the masses’, the ideological destination of the Kleinian 
tradition remains to be determined. 


Scrutiny was uninterested in Freudian psychoanalysis in the 19308, no 
doubt because of 1ts close associations with Bloomsbury and because of 
the unacceptability of a hedonist ethic. But it is interesting 10 relation to 
this argument that the one psychoanalytical work which Secratiay 
promoted, Ian Surtie’s Ths Origens of Love and Hate (1935), was in fact a 
pioneer of object-relations theory, and proposed a notably more tender 
view of human relatedness than the liberal Freudianism of its day. Direct 
connections between Leavisite and analytical conceptions of personal 
development continued later through the work of David Holbrook, 
developing from watings about the value of literature for young children 
into somewhat heavy-handed neo-Kleinian critiques of pornography.77 
But despite Holbrook the key concept of ‘maturity’ remains generally 
unexplicated within Leavisism, and this theoretical failure in fact 
constitutes a crucial difference between these traditions. Mulhern has 
commented on Seratisy that while its position was in many respects a 
radical and critical one it was bound to fail as a progressive intellectual 
force specifically because of its lack of theorization. It was because the 
positive concept of ‘life’ has a wholly intuitive and self-evident basis that 
it was impossible to generalize the rather generous social values which the 
term usually signified, and also impossible to prevent a slide into a 
pessimistic elitism when earlier cultural hopes were not fulfilled. Whether 
or not this explanation by theoretical deficiency holds for the case of 
Leavisism, this certainly points up a clear difference from the case of 
Kleinian analysis. Here, without doubt, there 1s a fully articulated basis 
for a social, altruistic and moral view of man, with all the harshly realist 
and ant-utopian qualifications one must make of this. 


To characterize these positions in sociological terms, we might speculate 
that both ‘Leavisism’ and the ‘Brush Psychoanalytic School’ are 
‘ideologies’ of fragments of the new muddle class dependent for their 
income and status on higher education and on a specialized professional 
training. Both systems of ideas revolve around a far-reaching and 
rationalized concept of personal development, which we may suppose has 
some congruency with the needs of an advanced industrial social 
structure. The greater autonomy required of more educated strata of 
employees in advanced industrial society, and the shift from authoritanan 
to more consensual means of social integration, gives a heightened value 
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to both cognitive and emotional complexity and self awareness. The main 
institutional ‘channel’ bearing the ideas of Leavisism was the expansion 
of the szate education system and perhaps especially the grammar school. 
Englist teachers here have been to a degree missionaries for romanticism. 
The main institutional settings for the ideas of the British psychoanalytic 
school have been the state health, welfare and education systems, but also 
private analytic practice for the professional middle class. Both tendencies 
have had a certain characteristic radicalism, probably imparted partly by 
their onginating outside the dominant cultural forms. In Serutiay’s case, 
this reflected itself in its prolonged battles over several decades with what 
it conceived of as a ‘literary establishment’. In the case of Kleinian 
analysis, we can note as factors meking for a certain radicalizing 
exclusion, the hostility to psychoanalysis ın Britain in general, on the part 
of dominant scientific and medical elites, which has given analysis the 
option of a rather passive enclave role (adopted by the British 
Psychoanalytical Society for the most part) or working in fields carrying 
less prestige and financial reward and therefore more open to permeation: 
work with children clearly comes into this category. The unusually 
preponderant role of women in the generation of the key ideas of 
Kleinian work, and also in most psychoanalytic work with children, is 
anothe- factor making for a minority and quietly oppositional definition 
of role. 


These ideologies emphasise values—of the sensitive use of language in 
the one case, and the development of moral and emotional capacities in 
the other—which while acknowledged in this society are not tts 
dominent traits. Therefore while ideologies of the ‘new middle class’, 
they arz potentially, and have been actually, oppositional. In their more 
hopeful and untversalizing moments, they find affinities with social forces 
demanding more generous and egalitarian social services, for example; in 
their more limited and class-regarding moments, they confine themselves 
to the servicing of a narrow fragment of the educated middle class. It is 
still an open question, in the case of psychoanalysis, what its ultimately 
most important political affiliations will be. Socialist traditions have 
incorporated many values and conceptions of life deriving from the 
experience of social groups other than the industrial working class. By 
definition of socialist theory, the conditions of life of this class are so 
impoverished by exploitation as to be unable to generate a whole 
alternative culture from 1ts own expenience, central to socialism as its 
institutions, traditions and claims naturally are. Alliances with other 
social strata are crucial politically to any peaceful change or subsequent 
consensus. Intellectual dialogue with radical but not specifically socialist 
currenzs of thought are the ideological equivalent of this political 
necessity. We will now try to sketch out the positive significance of the 
neo-K-einian tradition for a socialist perspective. 


The Relational Vision and Socialism 


I shall argue first that the relational focus of the British psychoanalytic 
schoo}—the assertion that what matters most to human beings 1s whether 
they stand in loving and trusting relations to others—is the theoretical 
basis for a much enlarged concept of human development. This has 
potential relevance to the ‘social architecture’ provided for the experi- 
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ences of primary socialization (in the family and elsewhere); for secondary 
socialization, 1n the worlds of education and work for example; and ın 
‘remedial socialization’, the treatment of illness and social deviance. The 
awareness of the emotional needs of infants has already of course been 
greatly advanced in considerable part through the influence of this school 
of thought. In the care of babies and in the treatment of children in 
hospital, for example, the recognition that the fundamental relationship 
with parents or parent-figures is a key to healthy development 1s 
becoming widespread. It is notable that the findings of more experimen- 
tal and positivist techniques of psychological investigation, through 
observational and longitudinal studies, seem increasingly to confirm the 
general analytic perspective regarding the very early appearance of needs 
for stable relations with individual caring persons, and the disruptive 
effects of damaging these. 


The recognition that the relational context of learning and development 
18 crucial is of course the often rather half-baked methodological premises 
of much social work intervention. The attempts to meet the goals of 
analytic intervention without the resources or training needed for it has 
been of course hardly helpful to these ideas, though these problems could 
not easily have been practically avoided ın social policy. The enormous 
demands on relationships of human development is perhaps the major 
implication of this theory, both ın its account of the ‘work’ of normal 
development through the family and, even more, ın what 1s required to 
make up any deficiencies of development through therapy or altern™ ive 
care. In providing alternative education for disturbed or rejected 
children, for example, the staff requirements for schools are a factor of 
four or five times higher than is required for children who have been 
well-supported in their relationships with normal schools and unpres- 
sured families. This society 1s becoming worried that human labour is 
becoming redundant. Even where industrial investment occurs, it 18 
widely recognized that it will often intensify rather than reduce job-loss. 
The transfer of emphasis of work from machine-related to human-related 
activity, and the greater recognition of what can be accomplished—in 
emotional well-being, self-expression, culture, skill—through relation- 
ships in which development 1s the principal object, is therefore an 
appropriate one in 2 society which still could be within technological 
sight of the conquest of material scarcity. 


This relational vision also enables Kleinian theory to make a contribution 
to the problems posed for socialists by the ‘biological basis’ of human 
experience. The recognition in work on bereavement, for example, that 
what matters to individuals is often their anxieties about the well-being of 
others, and the sense of their pain and loss being shared by others, 
constitutes a critical ‘humanization’ of an area of experience which 
industrial societies have notoriously found it hard to deal with as 
religious belief and practice have declined. Furthermore, the recognition 
that individuals identify deeply with others, and can regard themselves as 
to some degree living on through others, enables an idea of the primacy of 
the social over the individual to be created in socialist thought at a level 
much deeper and more emotionally significant than through the 
solidarities experienced through class or community alone. Biological 
parenthood is clearly extremely important in this regard, creating a sense 


of a life’s contribution having been made and passed on, though there are 
many symbolic transferences actually and possibly occurring of this 
formative model. The pessimism arising from individualist philosophies 
comes partly from there being no meaning or reassurance in the idea of 
‘life after me’, if the basic definition of existence, identity and meaning, i3 
the self alone. The circling of Kleintan (and psychoanalytic) theory 
around zhe experiences of the life cycle reveals its ‘religious’ character: 
that it is to say, its address to questions of fundamental human experience 
of birth, sexuality and death and also to the ‘theodicy’ of pain and evil. 
Socialist and humanistic perspectives cannot be silent on these matters, 

and if we wish to live in a secularized and humanistic world, some 
fundamental beliefs that enable us to live with these material and 
biological realities are necessary. It is notable that established Marxisms, 
as we have seen recently in the perhaps somewhat extreme case of Poland 
have little purchase in these matters, and Catholic religion there retains 1ts 
old potency against its impoverished secular rival. 


The great violence of contemporary society, pervasively in its military 
technology and preparations, but quite generally throughout its popular 
culture and increasingly perhaps in everyday experience, must also be 
attended to by socialists. The Kleinian recognition of the relation of the 
connection of violence with mental pain and anxiety, and its understand- 
ing of the mechanisms and techniques by which these are warded off and 
displaced by the self, provides a foundation of some serious address to 
these matters. The distinction of paranoid-schizoid and depressive 
positiors, and the understanding of the amplifying qualities of persecu- 
tion, give some leverage on the social processes by which violence and 
destructiveness in individuals (and groups) can be responded to. The 
merit of this approach 1s that it does not practise an avoidance of the fact 
of envy and hatred as many ‘supportive’ and well-meaning kinds of 
psychotherapeutic orientation do. It looks, as it were, for the worst. But it 
also holds in mind an awareness of the pain and growth required to 
acknowledge the meaning and consequences of violence, and to confront 
the damaged object-relations from which ıt holds violence derives. The 
assump-ion that good object relations, and reparation for past damage, ın 
fantasy or reality, is a natural and desired condition of men, makes 
possible a hopeful view of rehabilitation. Though one must also say that a 
realistic application of this perspective would require recognizing much 
damage as trremediable in present conditions and knowledge. 


Some consideration may usefully be given to ‘law and order’ issues from a 
psychoanalytic point of view. What has recently been happening has been 
a spiral of disruptive events and media responses to them, in which 
offences by muggers, terrorists, sex criminals or rioters are amplified into 
fantasies of a general persecution of the citizen. This then licenses ever 
more severe repression, in which it becomes permissible, because of the 
fantasied threat posed by wrongdoers, to remove normal legal restraints 
on policing. This has been evident ın such cases as the Iranian Embassy 
siege, tae Yorkshire Ripper Tal, and ın recent Southall and Brixton — 
riots. While the political saliency of ‘law and order’ has been usefully 
shown to be to some degree a displacement of class conflicts, the 
unconscious dimensions of this process are also important.?? Social 
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democracy after the war offered a benign environmentalism as its main 
theory of deviant behaviour arguing that if maternal and social 
conditions could be improved, criminal behaviour especially among the 
young would diminish. Little progress was achieved through this 
approach, except perhaps through the adoption of less interventionist 
and therefore probably less harmful approaches to juventles.7* Sympathy 
for past and present deprivations is something less than a strategy for 
overcoming them, and those committed to ‘social work’ approaches seem 
to have been defined as merely ‘soft’ and easily pushed aside when law and 
order tensions have risen. It seems to me that some more rigorous 
theoretical consideration of these issues is required, using the more 
realistic approach towards destructiveness of Kleintan theory, if spirals of 
increasing persecution by both disaffiliated ‘offenders’ of various kinds 
and by punitive authorities are to be broken. 


Central to a more radical approach 1s the recognition of the humiliation, 
rage and mental pain which lies at the roots of callous and sadistic 
behaviour. Deprivation sometimes imprints itself on the inner world and 
gives rise to effects not amenable to merely external remedy. Repression 
through imprisonment does nothing to modify such mental structures 
and indeed often reinforces them and their consequent associations. Yet 
such states of mind must attended to. What is needed is a determined 
commitment to effect self-understanding, and also the retention of belief 
that in some part of the self will persist a desire for relations in which the 
self ıs felt to be trusted and valuable to others. How accessible and capable 
of growth this part of the self may be will depend on the extent of 
personal damage previously suffered. There is a deep pessimism in 
repressive approaches to crime, in which the authorities tacitly collude 
with prisoners’ views of the normality of what they do. ‘Containment’ in 
my view is different and distinct from repression, in thet while it requires 
that both potential victim and offender be protected from dangerous 
behaviour, it recognizes that safety can be achieved by means other than 
walls. Alcoholics Anonymous is in related matters a much more 
enlightened institution than most of the British custodial system.?° 


A potentially important concept in this alternative framework is that of 
reparation, experience of which may be important if individuals are to 
recover from a sense of irreparable damage inflicted on all around them. 
The development of community service alternatives to prison has 
probably come about in part through some intuitive sense of the 
psychological importance of this, but more important than symbolic 
reparation of a contractual kind may be enabling individuals to continue 
to remain connected and supportive to their families, and in their 
working capacities towards society at large, whatever their offence. The 
stigmatization, role-stripping and enforced uselessness of the prison 
system work in wholly negative directions, attacking all sense of worth 
and provoking ant-social reprisal. While these facts are no doubt 
obvious enough, it does seem that the absence of a developed theoretical 


24 See J. Packman, The Cities Generatvn (1976) and also J. Clarke, Sere! Democratic 
Delinquents and Fabian Familns, in M Fitıgerald etal. (eds ) Persescosmeness and Centred (1979)- 
25 A theoretical basis for the epproach of the A A is given in an eseay, “The Cybernetics of 
Self. a Theory of Alcoholism’, in Gregory Bateson’s Step Towards an Ecology of Mind (1973) 
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account of human socialization that is adequate to understand its failures 
has been a major lacuna of social policy in these areas. Much recent 
socialist criminology has tended simply to define a different set of 
problems—the class relations and biases of law for example. While these 
are valic, this work also evades to a degree certain difficult realities of 
behaviour. i 


There 18 a more general conclusion that can be drawn from these tentative 
applications of Kleinian theory to social concerns. This is that socialists 
must address themselves not only to material deprivation and its redress, 
but also to the quality and intensity of social relationships as prime critenta 
of value. Human powers and capacities are developed principally through 
relationships with others. In childhood, in creative work, in the 
attempted repair of personal damage, development is sustained by 
relationships which can recognize and absorb pain, and thus make 
possible growth and integration. Such insights into the social nature of 
man, even of highly individual man, have flowed into the socialist 
tradition from many sources—Marxist, romantic, and even religious. 
The object-relations tradition in psychoanalysis offers a theorized view of 
these preconditions for human development, based on its particular 
understanding of infancy. 


The utopian ideal of a simple undifferentiated community, in which 
alienation 1s overcome by virtue of allowing infinite development of each 
individcal’s powers, is incompatible with the qualities of performance, 
in many respects, that we have come to want in advanced industrial 
society. Specialization of function, for reasons of aesthetic choice and 
prefererce, but also for reasons of technology, 1s an unavoidable and 
indeed beneficial fact. The most fortunate are to some degree the more 
specialized, not all those whose working skills could be learned by anyone 
in three weeks. Yet some contrary recognition of essential human 
equality is also needed if this is ever to be a social order providing a 
fulfilling life for all. The values placed on common human experiences, 
on the cnavoidability of pain, and on the essential human importance of 
love and attention to others in Kleinian theory seems to be one version of 
such a universal ethic. Hegelian and Marxist views of human creativity 
are another and not incompatible version, connecting through the 
interest in the necessary conditions and internal motivations of creativity 
ın object-relations theory. The realism of a perspective which makes us 
recognize the consequences and costs of our own actions, and especially, 
in Kleiman theory, the pervasive presence of negative emotions in them, 
also har relevance to the problems of constructing a feasible socialist 
theory for this society. There will be competition and conflict in any 
conceivable social arrangement. Hostility must be contained and 

if we attempt to deny it ıt will become more dangerous not 
less. Individual and social differentiation 1s necessary and has positive 
consequences, as well as making us recognize limitation. 


This outlook might suggest to socialists rather serious difficulties in the 
way of replacing the family as an institution. This is because of the 
emphasis Kleinian work places on depth of emotional commitment and 
understanding as the basis for containing the pain of development, both 
in infancy and in subsequent stages of life. A sufficient quality of care of 
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children, and also, for example, in illness and old age, are not easy to - 
reproduce outside the life-long commitments of the family. The paradox 
1s felt by many socialists today, that belief in intensity of commitment to 
others leads often back to rather than away from family connections, even. 
though political convictions might suggest a preference for less ascriptive 
and less narrow attachments. The values placed on difference in Kleinian 
theory (difference of generation, life-stage and gender as sources of 
growth) also casts doubt on ideological commitments to banish 
differentiation as divisive ın some communal utopia. The Kleintan 
tradition is prone to view hostility to differentiation as mainly a defence 
against the pains of separation, jealousy and envy, at one level or 
another.7® 


This 1s not, however, to argue for any ascriptive imposition of social 
attributes such as those of gender. The commitment to the value of 
intense affective life is compatible with the view that it should be 
unconstrained by social convention and chosen from individual commit- 
ment. Both Freud’s and Klein’s researches into sexuality led not only toa 
forceful differentiation of male and female attnbutes, but also to the 
recognition that both were lodged to varying degrees within each’ 
individual. Commitment to the nurturing processes now sustained 
mostly by families is also consistent with the much wider social anc. 
institutional support for these processes, through the suffusion of othe 
instttutions—hospitals, schools, work-groups, and political and neigh 
bourhood associations—with the qualities of understanding and attach- 
ment for which procreative and parental relationships are taken by 
object-relations theory as the original model. The task of providing care, 
membership and tdentity in society plainly cannot be met through the 
restoration of some religious or ideological myth of the family, and the 
attempts at such a conservative reaction as can now be seen (e.g. to 
enforce parental discipline by law or to re-criminalize abortion) are likely 
to merely worsen the problems to which they are a response. Commit- 
ments to the processes of famulial relationship found ın object-relations _ 
theory need not be regressive in these ways, but can instead enrich 
socialist ideas of what should be asked of wider social relationships and 
institutions. 


These are unutopian assertions, needed if socialism is to face up to its 
present ideological crisis in responding (in a non-regressive way) to the 
conditions of advanced industrial and post-industrial life. But there is a 
utopian content also ın object-relations theory; a commitment to the 
values of life, of relationship, of membership in a social community from 
birth, of creative development, and of a normal care for others, which 
properly form part of a socialist conception of man. 





26 It should be acknowledged that psychoanalytic ideas of all kinds undoubtedly emerge 
from traditions which might be descnbed as some of the most enlightened and creative 
aspects of liberal individualism. While object-relations theory in Britain has a perticularly 
famultal and therefore social inflection, it does not by this means escape its bourgeois 
inheritance. The relations between bourgeois and socialist theory are often not mmple ones, 
however, and atitudes to this legacy raise similar problems perhaps as atntudes to some 
other achievements of bourgeois understanding and culture which soctalists do not have the 
option of simply ‘replacing’ except with enormous loss 
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“sn x 
The dominant theme of the last two issues of the Review has been the 
-growing dangers of the nuclear arms race in the renewed Cold War - 
climate now sweeping the industrialized world. The urgency of 
mobilization against the grim trend towards a revived militarism, 
symbolized by Reagan’s gigantic missile programme, Mitterrand’s 
avarice for the neutron bomb, and Thatcher’s rush for Trident, has only 
increased since-then. The campaign for nuclear disarmament in the 
advanced countries at the same time would be gravely weakened if it 
were to develop in dissociation from a movement of solidarity with the 
struggles of the exploited and oppressed in the backward countries. The 
„Third World is no mere external arena, or passive spectator,-of the arms 
race and the new Cold War. It is there that the most dangerous 
flash-points of international tension already regularly arise; that political 
extermination has been tested as a local practice even while it was 
suspended as a global prospect; and that the menace of outright nuclear 


collision most probably lies inthe long run. Lucio Magri, discussing the .” 


tasks of the European peace movement in NLR 131, reminded it of ‘that 
problem which we of the West, are continually tempted to evade (or to 
rediscover sporadically only. when some great drama like Vietnam 
makes it inescapable): the primordial and quintessential structure of 
exploitation, the vast clot of suffering and violence, that is constituted by — 
underdevelopment and the domination of some peoples over others’. 


“This journal, in the early sixties, was one of the first on the metropolitan 
Left to focus central attention on the emergence of the Third World. That 
attention was not exempt from its own erfors. A too generic and 
catastrophist vision of underdevelopment in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America became, ifi fact, conventional wisdom among socialists by the 
end of the decade. In the early seventies, NLR stood out in this respect by 
its insistence on the reality and tapidity of processes of capitalist growth 
and industrializaticn in the Third World, at a time when ‘dependency’ 
was commonly equated with simple stagnation or regression. A leading 
critic of the latter view, in our pages, was Bill Warren. His posthumous 
work, ‘Imperialism—Pioneer of Capitalism’ (VERSO 1980)—the most 
comprehensive and radical attack on dependency theory by any 
Marxist—argued for the dynamic and transformative -role of Western 
imperialism in promoting capitalism within the ex-colonial economies 
and societies. While respecting the therapeutic value of Warren’s 
unorthodox ‘optimism of the intelligence’, the Review never shared the 


tacit ‘pessimism of the will’ which accompanied it—the belief that the 
emergent successes of capitalism in the Third World were proof of the 
likely failures of socialism there. If nationalist Third Worldism typically 
repeated many of the themes of Narodnik ideology in Russia at the turn 
of the century, Warren’s critique of it reiterated in turn much of the: 
response of Legal Marxism. What is needed today, by contrast, is a new 
paradigm for analysing the ex-colonial countries, comparable in 
strength and capacity for synthesis with Leninism in its day which 
surpassed both. 


In this issue, Alain Lipietz provides an initial contribution to this 
difficult task. The author of a major work on ‘Capital and its Space’, a 
member of the new and productive school of French Marxist economists 
characterized by a common concern with ‘regimes of accumulation’ and 
‘capitalist regulation’; Lipietz deploys the concept of Fordism to 
examine how far the patterns of industrialization underway in the 
eighties hold any promise of an extension of OECD models of wage 
relationship and mass consumption to the Third World. In a vivid 
typology of contemporary forms of super-exploitation, he concludes that 
there is no evidence yet that the jump to real Fordist accumulation is in 
sight. Moving to a consideration of Warren’s theses, he warns of the 
pitfalls of any undifferentiated account of the economic changes now 
fermenting in the backward zones of the capitalist world, as they start for 
the first time since 1945 to impinge directly on the fate of industries and 
regions of the advanced zones themselves. 


The same need to discriminate between distinct socio-economic models 
within a common historical field applies no less to the post-capitalist 
states of Eastern Europe. These too have been affected by the impact of 
the long recession in the imperialist countries, at a time when their own 
mechanisms of internal reproduction and growth have visibly entered 
into incipient crisis. The case of Poland, recently analysed here by Mario 
Nuti (NLR 130), has dramatized some of these systemic processes. But it 
would nevertheless be as wrong to generalize from the Polish debacle in 
the East as from the English decline in the West—the two weakest links 
of each bloc, rather than median samples of either. In this number, 
Gunter Minnerup looks in depth at the contrasting experience of East 
Germany, the most successful of the Comecon economies. There, the 
peculiar disasters of Polish Communist rule—credit megalomania, 
minifundist agriculture, abortive secularization, pervasive corruption, 
nationalist intoxication—have been largely avoided. Yet the political 
order remains no less repressive for that, as Minnerup shows. The 


overthrow of capitalism between the Elbe and the Oder was a vital gain 
of the post-war settlement—thwarting the projects of the Truman and 
Attlee administrations to restore the German bourgeoisie to power across 
the Centre of Europe, with all the consequences that would have 
followed for the history of the continent. But it was one achieved at the 
expense of popular freedoms in East Germany itself. Amidst every 
handicap, an effective and sophisticated industrial economy was created 
in the DDR , under the roof of the most rigid ideological and coercive 
system in the region. The result today is a society which has in recent 
years shown least signs of political turbulence in Eastern Europe, yet 
may ultimately contain most promise for a socialist awakening—one 
which has already produced the most distinguished line of dissident 
thinkers, from Bloch to Havemann to Bahro, and could soon prove the 
first to register a spontaneous response of mass sympathy to the peace 
“movement in the West. 


In Britain, the struggle within the Labour Party shows no indication of 
abating, despite official attempts to pretend otherwise. The forcible- 
feeble regime of Michael Foot has simply plunged its leadership deeper 
into discredit. With the instincts of Deakin and the accents of Lansbury, 
Foot is now prepating for proscriptions and expulsions, in an aura of 
devout parliamentary sanctimony. Whether his operations will prove 
successful remains to be seen. In NLR 129, David Coates argued 
powerfully against socialist involvement in the Labour Party, calling for 
independent Marxist organization uncompromised by the mortmain of 
British social democracy. In the first of two rejoinders, Tariq Ali and 
‘Quintin Hoare reply that the political stakes in the current battle inside 
the Party are quite unlike those of the past and are too high, for the future 
of socialism in Britain as a whole, for abstention from it to be justifiable. 
Situating the crisis of Labourism within the larger disintegration of the 
traditional English political order, they contend that an opportunity for 
combined advance by the revolutionary left is now opening up within the 
shaking structures once presided over by Transport House. Our next 
issue will contain a response by Geoff Hodgson to the economic 
dimensions of David Coates’s argument. 


A striking feature of much recent socialist discussion has been the 
tendency towards an intellectual reinstatement of nature within history 
and society—a theme long shunned by Marxists, despite ita credentials 
in the writings of the young Marx and the late Engels. The work of 
Sebastiano Timpanaro has, of course, been the most persuasive and 
influential philosophical source of this emphasis. Biology has come to 


acquire a new weight and importance—separable from its reactionary 

exploitation—in different fields of contemporary social theory. These 

have varied from psychoanalysis (Michael Rustin in NLR 131) to politics 

(Regis Debray in NLR 105), and now to art, as Peter Fuller explores the 

possible natural grounds of aesthetic universals in a bold foray in this; 
issue. Sustained debate will be necessary to get the balance right on this 

exceptionally uncertain terrain, where it is still far from clear what 

definitions of ‘human nature’ are, of are not, compatible with the ‘human 

history’ theorized by Marx and his successors. 
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Gunter Minnerup 


< East Germany’s Frozen Revolution 


Ever since 1917 the creation of a workers state in Germany had been the dream 
of the international ccmmunist movement. A socialist revolution in the largest 
industrial country of Europe, the birthplace of Marxism and home of the most 
numerous and best-organized proletariat of the world, would finally end the 
disastrous isolation of backward, Bolshevik Russia from the centres of 
advanced capitalist culture and technology. In this sense, then, the creation of 
the German Democratic Republic in October 1949 was a truly historic 
occasion. Yet today, over three decades later, it is clear that the existence of the 
‘first German workers and peasants state’ has done little to advance the cause of 
socialism in Western Europe or to overcome the bureaucratic deformations of 
the Soviet Union. The cpr is the second largest economic power in COMECON, 
and eighth in the world; it has a per capita Gross National Product higher than 
Britain’s or Italy’s; and therefore (with the partial exception of Czechoslovakia) 
is the only member of the ‘socialist camp’ to rank with the most developed 
capitalist countries. These achievements have served to buttress the strategic 


position of the Soviet Union and have enabled the GDR to supply valuable 
aid to anti-imperialist movements and states. But the GDR has not 
developed into a pole of attraction for the workers of the world, and has 
perfected a Stalinist system which negates the socialist potential of its 
advanced economy 


There are two chief reasons for this. Firstly, the creation of the Gor itself 
was not the result of a popular revolution ‘from below’, or even a 
domestic putsch ‘from above’, but essentially a ‘revolution from the 
outside’—imposed on the German working class by the victorious Red 
Army following the military defeat of German fascism. Consequently the 
East German ‘model of socialism’ has been marked by the bureaucratic- 
ally repressive features of the Soviet original, which are highlighted 
rather than obscured by the advanced nature of Gpr society. Secondly, 
the post-war ‘revolution from the outside’ covered only a fragment of 
Germany: the Soviet zone of occupation in its quite arbitrarily defined 
borders with only one half of Berlin as its capital. Quite apart from the 
social and economic difficulties that arose from such an artificial severing 
of the territory’s organic links with the West, the new regime in the GDR 
found itself lacking not only in democratic but also in sational legitimacy. 
Millions of refugees left for West Germany before the erection of the 
Berlin Wall in 1961, and among the remaining 17 million Gpr citizens the 
“ influence and attraction of West Germany remains strong down to the 
present day. Rather than the long-awaited victory of socialism in 
Germany, the GDR therefore 1s primarily a product of the post-war 
settlement between imperialism and Stalinism in Europe, built on the 
fragile foundations of military conquest and national partition—in 
contrast to other East European countries which experienced the Red 
Army’s victories over Hitler’s forces as liberation rather than humiliation 
and could then build on established and popular national (or mult- 
national) identities. 


I. History and Nationality 


Thus the historical evolution, as well as the present and future dynamic of 
the GDR, cannot be interpreted merely in terms of the gesera/ contradic- 
tions commen to all the bureaucratically-deformed transitional societies. 
The most significant incisions in its political history are ın fact, not the 
stages in the socio-economic transformation of East German society, but 
the turning points ın its relationship with West Germany, and, to some 
extent, the Soviet Union: the granting of ‘sovereignty’ by Moscow in 
1955, the building of the Berlin Wall in 1961, and finally Walter Ulbricht’s 
resignation as party leader to make way for a ‘normalization’ between the 
two German states in 1971. 


The Years of Uncertainty: 1945—55 


The division of Germany was never a declared aim of any of the powers 





1 The figures (in vs dollars) for 1978 were: GDR 6,808, Ux 5,895, Italy 4,316 (by comparison, 
the figures for some other Easter bloc countnes: Hungary 2,737, Czechoslovakts 2,654, 
Poland 1,682, USSR 2,462). Source. Eerepeax Marketing Data and Statistus 191, London 
1980, p 155 
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united in the anti-Hitler wartime coalition. As late as the Potsdam 
Conference, over two months after the German capitulation, the Allies 
agreed on a joint administration for all of Germany (except the territories 
east of the Oder-Neisse line which were to come under Polish 
administration) in an ‘antifascist-democratic spirit’. The diplomatic 
niceties, however, could not conceal the fact that once German fascism, 
the common enemy, had been decisively defeated, the old antagonisms 
between the workers states and imperialism were inevitably to erupt 
again and doom the alliance. It is clear today that Soviet policy towards 
Germany in the late 19408 was no means committed to the creation of a 
‘satellite’ state out of the Red Army’s occupation zone. East Germany 
was to be a bargaining counter in the negotiations with the Western 
powers: the key to Soviet influence over the whole of Germany 
(particularly the heavy industry of the Ruhr region) at best, a fall-back 
position at worst. Responsibility for the division of Germany lies clearly 
with the Western Allies under the leadership of us imperialism, whose 
insistence on creating a strong West German bulwark state to spearhead 
President Truman’s anti-communist crusade in Europe forced Stalin’s 
hand at every stage from 1946 onwards.” 


Even after the formal proclamation of the German Democratic Republic, 
a month after the FRG in October 1949, the survival of the ‘first German 
workers and peasants state’ remained negotiable. The strategic interests 
of the Soviet Union, as conceived by Stalin and his immediate successors 
Berija-Malenkov-Molotov, demanded the prevention of a re-militarized 
West Germany joining the NATO alliance, and abandoning the GDR may 
have seemed a small price to pay for the neutralization of the Rhine-Ruhbr 
military-industrial complex within a non-aligned, ‘Finlendized’ united 
Germany. In March 1952 Stalin proposed immediate negotiations with 
the three Western powers with a view to concluding a peace treaty with a 
re-united Germany, and followed this offer up in April with an acceptance 
of free elections under four-power supervision. Again after Stalin’s death 
in May 1953, contacts between Churchill and the new Soviet leadership 
led to ‘rumours within the sED that the party had to be prepared to return 
to oppcsition or even illegality’.? It was only the failure of the 1954 Berlin 
and 1955 Geneva Four Power Conferences to agree on a solution to the 
‘German Question’ and the eventual admission of the Federal Republic to 
NATO ic 195 5—after the collapse of the ‘European Defence Community’ 
project—that caused Moscow to end its equivocation on the future of the 
GDR: on his return from the Geneva Conference Krushchev declared in 
East Berlin that a ‘mechanical re-unification of the two German states’ 
was now impossible and that the Gpr’s ‘socialist achievements’ were 
irreversible. The GDR, now a full member of the Warsaw Pact alliance, 
was grented ‘full sovereignty’ and a mutual friendship and assistance pact 
was signed in Moscow. 


The prolonged uncertainty as to the long-term Soviet plans could not, of 
course, fail to affect the internal politics of the young republic. On the part 
of the Ulbricht leadership of the Socialist Unity Party (sep), the obvious 





7 Cf Hens-Peter Schwarz, Vem Reich yar Bandesopublike Dentschland im Wrderstret der 


anfieapelztischen Kouxeptionen m den Jabren der Besatrmgscherrschaft 1945-1949, Neuweid 1966. 
> Hermann Weber, Vas der SBZ gyar DDR, Vol 1, Hannover 1968, p. 77- 


need was to create—as far as the obligatory loyalty to the official Soviet 
line allowed it—a social, economic and political fait accompli. By 1949 the 
‘transformation of the economic system was already well advanced: 
private enterprise accounted for only 39% of industrial production and at 
the time the ‘transition to socialism’ was proclaimed by the Second Party 
Conference in 1952 its share had further fallen to below 20%.* Politically, 
the sep had established itself as the dominant force: founded in early 1946 
out of a merger between the Communist Party (xPD) and Sociel-Demo- 
cratic Party (spp),° the social-democratic element had been squeezed out 
of all positions of influence by the time of the Third Party Congress in 
July 1950 and the formula of ‘a party of a new type’ only served as a 
euphemism for a return to the Stalinist bureaucratic centralism and the 
unquestioning subservience to the cpsu of the old cpp. The remnants of 
the post-1945 bourgeois parties, the Christian Democratic Union (cpu) 
and the Liberal Democratic Party (LDP), were now locked with the szn, its 
satellites—the National Democratic Party (NDP) and the Democratic 
Farmers League (pp)—and the ‘mass organizations’ ın the National Front 
of the Democratic Germany which presented the only list at oa elections 
from 1950 onwards. 


As long as the national question remained relatively open, however, 
cracks continued to appear in the political system both within and outside 
the party. In the working class, social-democratic and dissident-com- 
munist currents remained active, especially ın the trade unions. The 
decreed abolition of the factory councils in 1948 had provoked a lot of 
dissatisfaction, which was amplified by the worsening economic situation 
in the early 19508. Matters came to 2 head after Stalin’s death, when a 
Moscow-inspired ‘New Course’ made concessions to the farmers and 
middle class, but failed to rescind the recently increased industrial work 
norms. Over 300,000 workers struck and demonstrated on the 16th, 17th, 
18th and 19th June 1953 in the major industrial centres of the GDR, 
initially against the work norms but increasingly against the regime as 
such. The ‘17 June’, as the movement is now commonly referred to, was 
not only the first mass working-class uprising against Stalinism in 
Eastern Europe after the war, it was also a movement led by the socialist 
and communist cadres who felt their hopes had been betrayed by the 
Ulbricht regime. Its collapse after the granting of economic concessions 
by a panicking sep Politbureau and the restoration of order by Soviet 
tanks was followed by purges: 71% of all local party secretaries were 
fired, and a very large proportion of the expelled and disciplined party 
members were representatives of the pre-1933 communist generation. 

The defeat of the 17 June movement, the demoralization in the ranks of 
the workers caused by the defeat itself, and the passivity of the West 





* Ibid., p. 70 

3 The ro had initially resisted unity advances from the spp in order to first reconsolidate its 
Own apparatus in 1945, but soon changed its line when rt became clear that the spp enjoyed 
majority support in the East German working class. The fusion of the two partes wes 
finally imposed on a reluctent spp leadership and rank-and-file who had grown increasingly 
suspscious of the KPp’s organizational fhanocuvnngs and political intentions, espectally its 
close lmks with the Soviet military administration. See Henry Knsch, Geraas Podstees sader 
Sopu! Occapateen, New York and London 1974. 
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German labour movement when confronted with the uprising;’ the 
purges cf his potential rivals in the leadership as well as of unreliable 
lower frnctionaries; and finally the unequivocal backing of Moscow 
following Berija’s downfall and the Western decision to re-arm the 
Bundesrepeblik, combined to consolidate Ulbricht’s regime and end the 
uncertainty as to the longer-term future of his state. 


From De-Stalinixation to the Berlin Wall:-1956—61 


The nature of the Ulbricht regime was strikingly illustrated by its reaction 
to Krushchev’s secret speech against Stalin at the Twentieth Congress of 
the crsu in February 1956, and the way it weathered the storm that shook 
Eastern Europe during that year without a serious internal crisis. 
Ulbricht had been second to none in his fostering of the personality cult 
around ‘our wise teacher, the standard-bearer of peace and progress in the 
whole world, the great Stalin’,® and he had, of course, more to fear from 
any tho-ough ‘de-Stalinization’ than most, but he survived politically 
with a minimum of concessions to the new course. ‘Stalin cannot be 
counted among the classics of Marxism’, he conceded tn an article in 
Newes Deutschland,’ as over 20,000 prisoners were released, and a number 
of purged party leaders were rehabilitated without regaining their former 
positions, There simply was no alternative to Ulbricht ın the sep: no 
German Gomulka or Nagy. Although en opposition grouping around 
Politbureau member Karl Schirdewan and the Minister for State Security 
Ernst Wollweber did seek to take the opportunity to get rid of Ulbricht 
and appeared to enjoy Krushchev’s tacit sympathies in the immediate 
aftermath of the Twentieth Congress, and while there was considerable ` 
unrest among the intelligentsia, the working class remained passive. 
Certainly the demoralizing effects of the 1953 defeat were partly to blame 
for this, and the concessions made by the party leadership may have 
contributed, 1° but the decisive factor was the lack of popular support for, 
or even knowledge of, any ‘reformist’ faction in the sED leadership. The 
Politbureau opposition could not break out of the bureaucratic cage ıt 
had itself helped to build—it was as dependent on Moscow and as devoid 
of any real roots in the East German working class as the leader it wanted 
to topple. The shock of the ‘Polish October’ and the Hungarian 
revolution led Krushchev to decide that it was best to play safe in 
Germany and back Ulbricht again, who got a free hand to eliminate all 
remaining pockets of dissent in 1957 and 1958.1! 





7 Marching through the streets of West Berlin, the stoking East Berlin workers recerved 


hid behind Adenauer, and the Social-Democratic Party and trade-union bureaveracies 

rejected the offer of all-German class unity.’ Gunter Minnerup, ‘West Germany since the 

War’, in: New Left Raie» 99, 1976, p. 12. 
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4 Marck 1956; see Document 1 in Weber, Vol IL p. 149. 
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The greatest remaining threat to the stability of the political regime ın the 
GDR arose from the national question. The attractions of West Germany’s 
imperialist prosperity and bourgeois-parliamentary democracy lured 
hundreds of thousands into the Federal Republic every year: between 
1949 and August 1961 over 2.6 million people left the Gor for West 
Germany, the majority of them young people under 25. Although the 
exodus of many bourgeois and other political opponents of the regime 
cannot have been unwelcome to the sep, the continuous stream of 
refugees represented an intolerable strain on the economic resources of a 
state with a population of around 17 million and a chronic labour 
shortage. Ulbricht’s first response to this problem was, at the 5th Party 
Congress in 1958, to promise that by 1961 the GDR would ‘reach and 
exceed West Germany’s per capita consumption ın foodstuffs and the main 
industrial consumer goods’.‘? An ambitious seven-year plan and the 
collectivization of agriculture were to be the means of achieving this 
utopian target and ‘the completion of socialism’. The seven-year plan was 
abruptly shelved in 1962; the collectivization of agriculture, however, 
was carried out in 1960 at great social and political expense. 


The land reform of September 1945 had re-distributed the Prussian /#xAer 
estates and created a smallholding peasantry of about 500,000 former 
agricultural labourers and resettled workers. Agricultural co-operatives 
(LeGs, Landwertschaftliche  Produktionggenossenschaften) were created 
throughout the 19508 out of the least viable of these, but by the end of 
1958 these covered only 37% of all agricultural land. By the end of 1960, 
however, over 84% of all land wes now organized in more than 19,000 
such LPGs.1? Considerable force and intimidation was applied in most 
cases, with the result of widespread shortages in food supplies and a new 
increase in the number of refugees (which was further swelled by the 
nationalizations of small industrial and treding enterprises and the 
rumours about an impending closure of the border): in July 1961 alone 
30,000 people left the cpr. 4 On 13 August 1961 East Berlin was put 
under military occupation, the frontier with West Berlin sealed off, and a 
wall built between the Soviet and the Western sectors of the city.!4 


Towards International Recognition: 1962-71 


The 19608 were Ulbricht’s years: the Berlin Wall had stemmed the flow of 
refugees and thus forced people on both sides of the border to come to 
terms with its apparent permanency and impermeability, the socio-econo- 
mic transformations to establish the ‘foundations of socialism’ had been 
completed, all opposition to Ulbricht’s leadership silenced and the Soviet 
Union unequivocally committed to the maintenance of the GDR. 
Compared to the 19508, ıt was to be a decade without dramatic internal 
events, without serous challenges to his leadership, but a decade of 


12 Quoted by Weber, Vol. I, p. 33. 
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significant progress in the GDR’s economic development and continuous 
improvement of its international standing. Following the adoption of a 
‘New Economic System of Planning and Management’ (NospPL) in June 
1963—-which was inspired by the Soviet economic reform discussion 
initiated by Liberman—the industrial growth crisis of 1959-62 was 
overcome and, at least until the late 1960s, relatively stable growth rates 
of around 5—6% coincided with a substantial increase in living standards. 
East Germany’s collectivized agriculture performed well in comparison 
with the agricultural sector of most of the other COMECON states. 
Internationally, the economic weight of the cpr led to in 

prominence in the international organizations of the Soviet bloc and 
diplomatic recognition by a number of Third World governments.'® 
Yet, when Ulbricht ‘resigned for reasons of age and health’ as First 
Secretary in May 1971 (he remained Chatrman of the State Council, and 
thus titular Head of State, until his death in August 1973), it was clear that 
his policies had run into deep problems on three crucial fronts: (1) the 
economic plans had not been fulfilled in 1969 and 1970 and severe 
structure! disproportions were disrupting the economy;’ (2) the GDR 
had beer pushed into the defensive on the ‘national question’ by the Ness 
Ostpolitik of the West German government; (3) and differences with 
Moscow on both the German question and more general ideological 


matters aad appeared. 


During the 1960s the ‘German Question’ had increasingly become an 
obstacle to the developing détente between the two superpowers and their 
respective alles. Until the mid-6os, the Christian Democrats in power in 
Bonn ccntinued to claim the right to be considered the sole legitimate 
representative of a// Germans and refused to recognize the existence of 
the other German state, whose international diplomatic isolation they 
attempted to perpetuate through the application of the ‘Hallstein 
Doctrine’ (the breaking-off of relations with any country recognizing 
East Ge-many, except the Soviet Union itself). The sep leadership, on the 
other hand, had countered this by insisting on Bonn’s and the Western 
Allies’ responsibility for the division of Germany and seeking to establish 
themselves as the true standard-bearers of re-unification. From about 
1967 onwards, however, the roles were suddenly reversed. The ‘Grand 
Coalition’ government under the chancellorship of Kiesinger (who, 
contrary to all previous practice, accepted—and even replied to—a letter 
from GDR Prime Minister Stoph) and especially the post-1969 sPD-FDP 
coalition under Chancellor Willy Brandt abandoned the old Cold War 
stance; and it was now Ulbricht, with his insistence on the full recognition 
of the cpr under international law by Bonn as a precondition for any 
meaningful negotiations, who represented the chief stumbling block to 
détents. After the two 1970 meetings between Brandt and Stoph, and the 
beginning of negotiations on the Berlin problem between the four 
Allies—which he tried unsuccessfully to obstruct—Ulbricht found 
himself increasingly isolated. In addition, some of Ulbricht’s theoretical 
pronouncements—such as his unorthodox ‘discovery’ that socialism was 





14 specially by Arab countries resenting West Germany’s close relations with Israel: 
Ulbnicht’s first-ever foreign visit outside the Soviet bloc was to Nasser’s Egypt in 1965, and 
fall diplomatic recognition by Egypt and Iraq followed in 1969. 

17 See footnote 52 below. 


not merely the transitional phase on the road to communism, but a 
‘relatively independent socio-conomic formation’ and his increasing 
emphasis on the ‘international significance’ of the Gpr ‘model of 
socialism’ as the first to operate in a highly-industralized country’&— 
must have irritated the cpsu leaders who, after the Dubcek experience, 
were particularly sensitive to any hints of ‘natonal-communist’ devia- 
tions in Eastern Europe. For the majonty of sep leaders, however, the 
need to fall in line with Moscow’s strategic line and the prospect of 
lucrative deals with Bonn outweighed any sympathies for Ulbricht’s 


position. 
The GDR after Ulbricht: The Search for Legitimacy 


The transition from Ulbricht to Honecker marked the end: of the 
post-war era in the GDR: with the nationalization of most of the remaining 
private and semi-private industrial enterprises and industrially-produc- 
ing craft co-operatives in July 1972, and the signing of the Basic Treaty 
establishing formal relations between the GDR and FRG in December 
(followed by world-wide diplomatic recognition and membership of the 
United Nations), both the internal and the external consolidation of the 
regime had been completed. With Ulbricht, the generation of party 
leaders who had been prominent in pre-war KPD politics and had spent the 
Nazi years in exile in Stalin’s Moscow was on the way out, while 
Honecker—e young Communist youth functionary in 1933, active in the 
underground anti-fascist resistance, and liberated from a Nazi prison by 
the Red Army in 1945;—forms a bridge to the rising generation of those 
who were educated and trained in the post-war years. !? 


The fundamental problem of the sED state—its deficit in national and 
democratic legitimacy—had not, however, been solved. The estimated 
100,000 applications for exit visa-to the Federal Republic after the 
publication of the Helsinki Agreements,?°—despite the certainty of 
official harrassment for the applicants—are indicative of widespread 
disaffection and the continued attraction of West Germany. The effects of 
the 1972 Basic Treaty and the ‘normalization’ of relations between the 
two German states have underlined this problem: the number of visits to 
East Berlin and the cpr by West Germans increased from 1.2 million in 
1972 to 6.9 million ın 1978 (excluding an estimated 1.4 million day visits 
to East Berlin by West Germians annually); the number of telephone calls 
from West to East over the same period froni 2.6 million to 25 million; 
and the West German mass media were permitted to accredit permanent 
correspondents in the GDR.?! Since most East Germans can watch West 
German television, and many have regular contact with West German 
visitors or relatives, the GDR is today undoubtedly the most ‘open’ of all 
the East European societies. 





18 On Ulbnicht’s theoretical divergences from Moscow, see Walter Volkel, ‘Das Problem 
der sdeologischen Integration Anmerkungen zur Somalismusdiskission in der DDR und 
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Pebtwal Bugrapby, New York 1965, aod Heinz Lippmann, Homecher and the New Poditu:s of 
Ezxreps, London 1973. 
20 Hermann Weber, DDR Grumariff der Geschechis 1945-1976, Hannover 1976, p. 111 
11 See Bundesministerium fur 1onerdeutsche Beziehungen, Zebu Jabre 
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The vurth Party Congress in 1971 initiated (and the mth and xth 
subsequently confirmed) 2 number of important policy changes designed 
to cope with the new conditions. The further raising of the material and 
cultura. living conditions of the masses was declared the ‘main task for 
the coming period’, and a massive housing construction programme, 
substar tial increases in real income, more emphasis on the production of 
consumer goods and more social spending were promised.** Indeed the 
largest expenditure increases in the state budget between 1970 and 1975, 
during which total expenditure increased by 63%, were in subsidies for 
industrial consumer goods (200%), culture, sport and recreation (243%); 
public transport (100%), and housing and rent subsidies (79%). 
Through a network of ‘Intershops’ (where Western consumer and luxury 
goods can be bought for Western currencies), ‘Exquisit’ shops (where the 
same goods can be bought for East German marks, but at highly inflated 
prices) and through increased imports—the share of the capitalist 
industrialized countries in the GDR’s imports nsing from an average 
23.9% 10 1966—70 to 34.2% in 19747*—+the Honecker leadership has 
attempted to meet rising consumerist expectations and thus broaden its 
social base, but with only limited success. The ‘Intershops’, for example, 
created social tensions between those with access to Western currency 
and those without, and the gap in real incomes between East and West 
Germany (estimated at about 40-50%)?° has not narrowed. 


Given -he impossibility of catching up with the Federal Republic in terms 
of mas3 living standards in the near future, and the need to counter the 
potentially dangerous effects of the limited opening to the West after 
1971, Honecker’s new policy included a new line on the national 
questicn. A ‘two-nations theory’ of a West German ‘capitalist’ and a GDR 
‘socialist nation’ replaced the old formula of the ‘two states in one nation’, 
and the 1974 amendments to the 1968 Constifution deleted all references 
to German unity. ‘The past aim of unifying the two German states and 
thus eventually arriving at a united German nation, has been rendered 
reduncant and unrealistic by the actual historical conditions and the 
course of the national and international class struggle’.?° The purpose of 
this tuzn, as of the new emphasis on the alliance with the Soviet Union 
and the dropping of Ulbricht’s theoretical heresies, was clearly to direct 
mass consciousness in the GDR away from the comparison with West 
Germany and to orient ıt towards the CoMECON/Warsaw Pact bloc. It 18 
hardly coincidental that tourism to Poland and Czechoslovakia was 
greatly facilitated and expanded from 1972 onwards, allowing mullions of 
GDR cicizens to go and.draw the desired favourable comparisons. Official 
ideologists and historians have also sought to cultivate a more positive 
attitude to the Prussian past. Frederick the Great and the Prussian 
Enligktenment are now accorded an honoured position in East German 
history books. The sporting achievements of the Gpr have also been 


22 See the resolution adopted by the vmth Party Congress, in Hermann Weber, Ds SED 
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Thid, p. 233. 
26 Alfred Kosing (the leading East German suthonty on the national question), Natre i 
Geschichte md Gegemwert, Periit (GDR) 1976, p 107 


mobilized in the cause of a distinctive East German national identity, 
although an East German crowd cannot be relied upon to give full 
support to their best football team, the Dynamos, in a match against 
leading West German teams—probably because the Dynamos are a 
police club specifically associated with state security. 


II. Party, State and Economy 


The social and political geography of the German division after 1945 
seems, at first glance, to have provided a solid foundation for the 
construction of a socialist state power 1n the territory now constituting 
the GDR, as the following results of the November 1932 Reichstag elections 
illustrate:?7 


TABLE 1° 1932 Election Results in Eastern Germany 
sep(%) wep (%) = Total (%) 


Berlin 23.8 371 609 
Leipzig 32.2 20.7 31.9 
Potsdam I 235 23.6 47-1 
Dresden-Beutren 29.5 17.0 46.5 
Merseburg 193 27.1 464 
Potsdam 22.8 23.2 460 
Chemortz-Z.wickau 22.3 214 447 
Magdeburg 310 13.3 44-3 
Mecklenburg 305 ii? 42 
Thurmgn 21.6 19.5 414 


Despite the destruction of the labour movement by the Nazis after 1933 
and the considerable social dislocations and population movements 
caused by the war, the fact that the sED polled an average of 53% in the 
September 1946 local, and between 43.9% (Brandenburg) and 49.5% 
(Mecklenburg) in the October 1946 regional elections—both essentially 
free elections despite some pro-sED interference by the Soviet military 
authonties—showed that there was substantial working-class support for 
socialism in this traditional stronghold of the German workers’ 
movement. Between the April 1946 unification congress of the spp 
(681,000 members) and the xPD (619,000 members) and the mid-1950:8, 
however, the Ulbricht leadership succeeded ın transforming the sED into 
a bureaucratic instrument that constituted a break with, rather than the 
continuity of, these traditions. To the majonty of East German workersa 
leadership that unquestioningly supported the large-scale dismantling of 
German industry by the Soviet occupation force, and opposed all forms 
of independent mass activity such as the anti-fascist committees thet had 
sprung up after 1945, soon appeared as the extended arm of the smap 
(Sowyetische Militéradministration in Dentschland) rather than a genuine 
expression of its own aspirations.?® The majority of social-democratic 
members of the new party saw their trusted leaders soon pushed aside by 
the communists and eventually purged. Both ex-spp and ex-xpp trade 
unionists suffered the abolition of their factory councils in 1948, and in 
the early 19508 many leaders (Merker, Bauer, Goldhammer, Kreike- 


27 Based on: Andreas Militz, Wadler mad W ablas im der Wermarer Repablik, Bonn 1968, pp. 90 
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28 For an account of the suppression of independent working-class initiatrves by a former 
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meyer) and hundreds of thousands of rank-and-file members fell victim to 
the purzes following the Field and Slansky trials in Eastern Europe. The 
SED’s membership fell from a peak of about 2,000,000 in 1948 to 1,221,000 
in June 1951, and the percentage of working-class members from 48.1% 
in 1947 to 33.8% in 1957.79 The party apparatus was further cleansed of 
potentially unreliable elements in the wake of the June 1953 rebellion 
when 62% of all district and 71% of all local functionaries were sacked, 
many cf them old xpp cadres.? 


A Dictatorship of the Politbureau? 


Today the szp presents itself as a powerful force. With 2,172,110 
members?! it is one of the largest in Eastern Europe and seemingly the 
most monolithic as there have been no public faction struggles within the 
leadersaip since the 19508. The party’s leading role in the GDR was written 
into the constitutions of 1968 and 1974, and an estimated corps of 60,000 
full-tume functionaries and 300,000 unpaid cadres? enable it to keep a 
tight g-ip on the East German state apparatus, economy and society. The 
other, non-socialist’ parties ın the “National Front’ are organizationally 
controled by szp-trained cadres; their only remaining purpose being the 
totegration of Christians, nationalists, farmers and residual bourgeois 
elements into the ‘socialist state’.?? The mass organizations—above all 
the Free German Trade Union Federation (FDGB) with 8.4 million, the 
Free German Youth (FDJ) with 2.2 million, and the Democratic Women’s 
League with 1.4 million members are, as one would expect, firmly under 


the tutelage of the ‘leading party’. 


The expression ‘leading perty, however, can itself be a mystification. 
Political power in the Gpr—as in all the other East European 
states—does not simply lie with ‘the party’ for a number of reasons. 
Firstly, there is the role of the Soviet Union. The whole genesis of the 
East German state out of the post-war occupation statute, the political 
dependence of its leadership on Moscow, and not least the presence of an 
estima-ed 400,000 Soviet troops in the cpr** suggest that the real room 
for manoeuvre available to the sep leadership is extremely limited, at least 
as far as the fundamental questions of foreign, military and economic 
policy are concerned. Secondly, however, the internal regime within the 
party deprives the vast majority of sED members of any democratic 
participation in the exercise of political power: Party congresses and 
conferences, even the Central Committee, are little more than acclama- 
tory bodies and vehicles for the downward transmission of information 


29 Fign-es from DD R-Haadbech, Koln 1979, p 950. 
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special stetus of Berlin, the 1957 Gpa-Soviet Treaty gives ts command the nght to take any 
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from the real decision-making centre, the Politbureau of 25 (17 full and 8 
candidate) members. Although it is the only sep organ where issues are 
decided by majority vote rather than unanimously,?> the scarcity of 
reliable empirical information on its internal workings makes it difficult 
to distinguish between any internal groupings, let alone ‘factions’. An 
analysis of its composition®®, however, does show three distinct 
generations: the veteran functionaries of the Weimar Republic (Mucken- 
berger, spp; Mielke and Neumann, xpp); the ‘Honecker generation’ 
. Axen, Felfe, Hager, Hoffmann, Sindermann, Stoph, Tisch, Verner), 
- many of whom joined the pp just before 1933 and were active in the 
communist youth movement and underground anti-fascist resistance 
(including a number of former Nazi prisoners); and the young generation 
of sep leaders whose political careers developed entirely in the GDR 
(Herrmann, Krolikowski, Mittag, Naumann, -Dohlus, Jarowinsky, 
Kleiber, Krenz, Lange, Miller, Schirer, Walde, Schabowski). The 
political centre of gravity probably lies with the members who have a 
close personal association with Honecker through his former leadership 
of the Free German Youth (1946 to 1955) and his subsequent role in the- 
security apparatus. It is striking, however, that chief responsibility for 
security matters lies with the older members (State Secunity chief Mielke, 
Defence Minister Hoffmann, Central Committee Secunty Secretary 
Verner), while the ‘third generation’ holds all the key economic posts 
(Economic Affairs, Mittag; Trade, Jarowinsky; Chairman of the State 
Planning Commission, Schirer). 3 
Immediately below the Politbureau ın the hierarchy are the 41 (known) 
departments of the Central Committee apparatus with its estimated 1,500 
to 2,000 full-time employees,?” which are geared towards overall control 
of the party machine, the mass organizations, the state organs, and eyery 
important branch of the economy. The party organizations ERE R 
important and sensitive areas (such as the National People’s Army, 98% 
of whose officers and NCOs are sED members)*® are directly attached to the 
cc departments (in this case Security). The decision-making process 
within the party in general is ‘characterized by the fact that the drafts are 
prepared by the apparatus and decided upon by the full-time leaderships. 
The formal agreement of the responsible bodies is only sought from time 
to tume.’ The ‘leading role of the party’ is therefore, in reality, the 
leading role of a bureaucratic full-time apparatus headed by a supreme 
arbiter, the Politbureau. i 


The state apparatus, by official definition ‘the chief instrument. 

through which the working class under the leadership of its Marxist 
Leninist party organizes the entire population’,*° 18 politically subor- 
dinate to the party leadership and party apparatus. A minister 1s of lower 


33 Cf Rudiger Thomas, Mode! DDR Dw kalkainris Emanzıpaiten, Munchen 1977, p. 30/31; 
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status tran a Central Committee secretary with responsibility for the same 
area, and at all levels the system of dual responsibility of state 
functionaries—to their party unit as well as their immediate superiors in 
the state apparatus—and the right of party bodies’ to issue direct 
instructons to state agencies are intended to secure the ‘primacy of 
politics’. The inevitable ‘statification’ of a party which has imposed its 
absolute political monopoly on society, and the increasing importance 
and complexity of the state’s social and economic activity, have made the 
distinction between the specific roles of the two apparatuses increasingly 
difficult to maintain. In the 19608, when the Ulbricht leadership gambled 
everything on a quick economic breakthrough under the aegis of the 
‘scientifc-technical revolution’, the adoption of the ‘New Economic 
System ‘NEs) was followed by the re-organization of the party according 
to the ‘production principle’. The horizontal ties of co-operation between 
the parallel party and state bodies were strengthened at all levels at the 
expense of the vertical (party) chain of command, and the whole trend 
was exemplified by the growing role of the recently-created (1960) State ` 
Council, which ‘constituted itself as a kind of supreme decision-making 
and conrrol organ, thus threatening to push back the political leadership 
proper, . . . the Politbureau’.** Although the succession of Honecker to 
the party leadetship led to a new emphasis on the ‘leading role of the party 
and the working class’ (whose specific weight had, on the ideological 
plane, teen downgraded by Ulbricht’s concept of the ‘socialist com- 
„munity of man’), and, significantly, the restriction of the State Council to 
an essentially ceremonial role in the revised 1974 constitution, the 
underlying trend seems irreversible. “The party remains dependent 
. on the co-operation of the state organs in its decision-making and 
has offers them a vehicle for the transport of specific saterests into its 
decision-making process’.‘*? 


In the =9708, according to the West Berlin Institute of Economic 
Research, GDR annual growth rates averaged 4.8%, compared with West 
Germany’s 3.3%, but the’ gap remains large.*? What prevents the GDR 
from overtaking W est Germany in the economic field? The economic 
geography of the German division did not, of course, favour the GDR. 
Although the territory taken over by the Red Army in 1945 was by no 
means icdustrially underdeveloped,** it was cut off from essential raw 
material supplies (the GDR has virtually no coal or 1ron ore of its own) and 
1ts highly specialized light engineering and consumer goods industnes - 
found themselves without an adequate heavy-industrial base.** The 
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“In 1939, 48% of ts economically active population was working in industry with oaly 

22% in agriculture (West Germany: 42% and 27% respectively). See Karl C. Thulherm, Dæ 

Wertschaftrpelstih der DDR m Schatten Moskans, Hannover 1979, p. 11 (these figures are 
excluarve cf East and West Bedin) 
43 ‘Two-th-rda of Germany's productrve capacity for capital goods was located in the three 
Vie ee ee ee ce 
Winfred Wolf, ‘Zur dkonomischen Entwicklung des westdeutschen Kaprtalusmus nach 
1945’, 10: Ds [etermateenale, 1, Frankfort 1974, p. 105, 0 11. 


necessary efforts to create such a base in the 19508 diverted investments 
away from the consumer goods industries and contributed decisively to 
the widening of the gap ın living standards between the two German 
states. The chronic labour shortage caused by the mass emigration of 
nearly three million people between 1949 and 1961 was, of course, 
another factor weakening the GpR’s economy as much as it strengthened 
the rro’s. These factors alone, however, important as they are, should 
not be allowed to distract from the causes of the continuing unsatisfac- 
tory performance of the East German economy that are to be found in the 
GDR’s external and internal political conditions of existence: 


1. The reparations policy of the Soviet Union. Compared to a loss of 15% of its 
pre-war industrial potential through war damages, the cpr lost 26% 
through a systematic Soviet policy of dismantling the production 
equipment of its occupation zone (the Western zones by comparison lost 
only 12%).*® In addition, an estimated annual average of 15% of its 
remaining current production were confiscated and transferred to the 
Soviet Union for several years, including the entire production of 200 key 
enterprises which were not finally returned to GDR ownership until 1953. 
West Germany, by contrast, did not only pay no reparations out of 
current production, but benefitted substantially from Marshall Plan aid 
from 1948 onwards. While the urgent economic needs of the war- 
devastated ussr after 1945 cannot be denied, Stalin’s punitive policy 
towards East Germany was not only politically dubious (collective 
responsibility of the German working class for the crimes of fascism?) but 
also economically short-sighted in view of the long-term stability of the 
GDR and its potential contribution to the ‘socialist camp’. 


2. The inregration of the GDR ito ths COMECON could, of course, partially 
compensate for the effects of partition by meeting the GDR’s raw material 
and energy needs. The pronounced unevenness of economic develop- 
ment between the COMECON countries and the fact that the East German 
economy had to replace its links with the highly-industrialized West with 
integration into an economic bloc with a generally low level of | 
industnalization and technological development, however, has entailed 
severe disadvantages for the GDR in its competition with the FRG. 
COMECON is essentially a two-tier economic bloc of two highly developed 
(cpr, Czechoslovakia) and five comparatively backward countries (a 
third ter is constituted by the extra-European members, Mongolia and 
Cuba) in which the ussr 1s dominant solely for its size and politico- 
military weight. The problem for the GDR economy arising from this 
unevenness is that its trade relations with the other member countries 
(except Czechoslovakia) are dominated by the exchange of industrial 
products for raw materials, semi-finished goods and food products—thus 
reproducing the classic pattern of trade between developed and under- 
developed countries. This pattern acts as a brake on technological 
innovation in East German industry: ‘By selling 85% of its engineering 
exports to the COMECON—45% alone to the ussa—(the GDR) is to a large 
extent insulated from the heat of competition with the most advanced 
Western countries’.*” The continuing gap in labour productivity ` 


# D.I W., p. 19. 

47 See Jochen Bethkenhagen and Horst Lambrecht, ‘Wachstumsfordernde und wachstum- 
shemmende Effekte der Integranon der DDR in den RGW’, in Destschland Arch Sondertefi, 
Koln 1976, p 198. 


between East and West German industry is difficult to bridge for the GDR 
under these conditions, and the reliance of comECON on bi-lateral trade 
agreemeats between members, and its general reluctance to implement 
the 1971 ‘Complex Programme’ for further supra-national integration, 
restrict the productivity gains the GDR would draw from a higher degree 
of division of labour within the bloc. It is therefore not surprising that 
increasicg interest 1s shown in the import of new technologies from the 
West, acd that imports from the industrialized capitalist countries have 
consistently grown at a faster rate than those from the COMECON over the 
last 15 years.*8 


3. The negative economic effects of the bureaxcratic-centralist power structure 
imposed on East Germany by the Staltnist occupation. Under socialism, the 
increasing productivity of labour should serve two aims: growth, i.e. 
augmentung the collective wealth of society, and emancipation, i.c. freeing 
the individual progressively (through the reduction of necessary labour 
time) from the compalsion to work. The relative priority of these two aims 
should be subject to the democratic self-determination of the producers 
themselves. In the Gor, however, as in all the countries of ‘actually 
existing socialism’, quantitative growth is the only god worshipped by its 
planned economy. The argument that maximum growth must be the 
absolute priority as long as the ‘socialist camp’ as a whole 1s still relatively 
underdeveloped can hardly be used in defence of the existing practice, 
since the experience of all these countries—including the GDR, the most 
advance+—shows how the existing power structure in recent years has 
failed not only to achieve the qualitative/emancipatory, but also the 
quantitative aims of socialism: 


TABLE 2° COMECON Growth Rates 
Average Annual Growth Rates of the European comecon Countries (%) 


1965/70 1970/75 1976 1977 1978 1979 


74 6.3 55 50 47 18 
Planned and Actual Growth: 1978-1979 
Romania Bulgana ussa cpr csse Hungery Poland 
planned 88 Jo 52 430 43 34 2.8 
actual 62 65 ly 40 27 14 —20 
Source. Dæ Zeit, 29 August 1980 


Although the cpr fell less short of its plan target than the other countries, 
1ts success must be seen against the background of extensive overtime and 
‘voluntary’ extra shifts worked in order to avoid a further shortfall, and 
against the widespread ‘pledges’ in all economic areas to overfulfill the 
plan.*® The long-term trend in the Gpr’s growth rates is, as 1n COMECON 
as a whcle, downward: the initially huge rates of over 20% soon declined 
to about 8% in 1953, to 6% in 1956, then recovered to a peak of about 
10% in -959, only to fall to well below 2% in 1961—the crisis that led to 
the closing of the border and the adoption of the NEs economic 
reforms.°° The Nes, with its adoption of indirect, financial plan targets 
instead of the previous physical production targets (the famous ‘tonnage 





“DLW. p 289 

“* CF. Haas-Dicter Schulz, ‘In der Geschichte der DDR ‘ohne Beispiel’, in. Dentschland 
Arda, Nd 2, Vol 13, Koln 1980, p. 117. 

50 DIW., p 31. 


ideology’), and its reliance on material incentives at the point of 
production (profits, bonuses) represented an attempt to come to grips 
with the most fundamental problem of a bureaucratically-centralized 
economy: the intrinsic inability of the central planning authorities 
themselves to determine the optimal distribution and allocation of 
economic resources when the vast majority of producers are, for political 
reasons, excluded from the determination of the social and economic 
profités infofming the’plas, and the'distussion of the'ways and means of 
achieving them. The nes reliance on the ‘self-regulation of the economic 
system’*! via the material self-interest of the producers and plant 
managers, however, turned out to be illusory: by the late 1960s increasing 
divergences between the macro-economic aims set by the plan and the 
micro-economic behaviour of the plants had become a serious problem 
and the economy suffered from serious structural disproportionalities.*? 
Since 1970/71, the importance of profit and financial viability, and 
especially the rights enjoyed by individual combines and plants to 
determine their own investments within the given financial parameters, 
have been curtailed in favour of a renewed emphasis on an ever more 
complex system of detailed physical indices.** 


Since the prices used in the planning process are artificially determined 
without any real correlation to the actual costs of production, economi- 
cally rational decisions about what to produce in what quantity are 
difficult to make. Suspicious of the unforeseeable consequences of the 
central planners’ decisions, the plants tend to ‘stockpile’ resources in 
order to meet future bottlenecks and to overestimate raw material and 
labour requirements to retain a margin for the inevitable ‘special efforts’. 
The dilemma for the central leadership is that it cannot overcome the 
conservative and cautious attitudes of managers and workers alike 
without giving them more real responsibility and decision-making 
power, thereby weakening its own bureaucratic monopoly and even- 
tually calling into question the political system. It can only seek to 
mobilize the producers through the promise of a future improvement in a 
standard of living (cpr slogan: “The more we work today, the better we 
shall live tomorrow’) measured in terms of the West German consumer 
society standard. ‘Thus the paradox that quantitative economic develop- 
ment has to be stressed for the purpose of maintaining the power 
structure, but that, on the other hand, the specific social synthesis, the 
power structure, remains an obstacle to quantitative progress’. ** 


I. Social Contradictions and Political Opposition 


The inability of the ruling bureaucracy to solve its economic problems by 





31 Walter Ulbncht, quoted in Hans-Dieter Schulz, Die ppa hat Opfer x bringen’, in 
Dest scbland Arches, No 7, Vol 13, Koln 1980, p. 676 

52 See DLW, pp. 59-61 i 

53 The prionty given to the formation of ıindustmal combines (Kesbmatt)—groupng 
together all the various units involved in the production of a particular product in one 
unified planning and management structure—aince 1978/79 appears to have led to a partial 
reversal of this trend. See Hans-Dseter Schulz, “Die por. .’, pp. 673-676, and Kurt 
Erdmann and Manfred Meher, ‘Die neue Kombinatrvererdoung in der DDR’, in Destschlema 
Arches, Nos 9 and 10, Vol. 13, Koln 1980, pp. 929-941 and 1046-1062 

4 Renate Damus, Der reals Sexsahsmras als Herrschaftssystem am Baspiel der DDR Kritik der 
sachhapitalrstischen Gesellschaft, Giessen 1978, p 156 


recourse to eithe | capitalist solutions—ty fully releasing the rationality of 
the law of val a from the sheckles of the central plan—or socialist 
solutions—the release of the creative energy of the producers themselves 
from the yoke of bureaucratic tutelage and oppression—highlights its 
objective position in East German society: that of a ruling stratum which, 
far fron fulfilling an essential function in the given mode of production, 
merely administers the status quo, based on the triple pillars of privilege, 
the manipulation of the apparatuses of power, and a strictly hierarchical 
internal order. The roots of the bureaucratization of the ‘first German 
workers and peasants state’ do not, of course, lie in some specifically East 
Genmaa “Thermidor efter the seizure of power by the German working 
class, but in the imposition of the Soviet model on the Soviet-occupied 
zone of Germany from the very beginning of the transformation process. 
The East German bureaucracy has always essentially been the creature of 
the Soviet bureaucracy, constituting a derivative and dependent element 
in East German society.** While it 1s still justified to approach the basic 
problem of this bureaucracy’s historic orgins and historic role in terms of 
the analytical categories developed by Trotsky 1n his classical critique of 
Stalinism, the recourse to Trotsky does not render superfluous a careful 
empirical analysis of the concrete East German bureaucracy today. The 
transfe- of the Russian model to a highly-industnalized society, the 
socio-economic and technological development of the past thirty years, 

and the ‘national question’ in Germany have all affected it social 
physiognomy and intemal contradictions. 


The Bureaucracy 


‘A portrait of the Soviet bureaucracy in precise figures in utterly 
impossible for two reasons: firstly it is—in a country where the state is 
almost the only entrepreneur—difficult to say where the administrative 
apparacus ends; secondly the Soviet statisticians, economists and publi- 
cists observe a particularly compact silence on the question we are 
interes-ed in’.°° Trotsky’s difficulty with the official sources still applies 
to the analysis of the GDR today, making an exact estimate of the 
numerical size of the bureaucracy virtually impossible. But there are other 
problems: Trotsky, for instance, could simply add up the various 
categones of the central, regional and local party, state and economic 
apparatus to an approximate figure of 5 to 6 million, plus the ‘workers’ 
and collective farmers’ aristocracy—Stakhanovites, non-party activists, 
persons of trust, relations and familtes’ and arrive at a total of 20 to 25 
million or ‘12%, perhaps 15% of the population, à . . the true social base 
of the zutocratic summit’.*’ He could do this because he proceeded from 
the assumption that in a society as poor as the Soviet Union of the 19208 
and 19308, and as hermetically insulated from the outside world, all those 


55 Since both the cpn and the Soviet Union are post-capitalist societies, and their ruling 
bureaucracies not rulmg eass in the Marxist sense, the use of the term ‘dependent’ here 
does not imply the kind of specific economic relatoaship between umperialism and the 
bourgeois sectors in ‘underdeveloped’ ex-colonies. It should only be seen as ‘shorthand’ for 
a different kind of political and economic dependence for which an appropriate term has not 
been comed yet. 

36 Leo Trotrki, Dw serratene Reselateoa, Reprint (o.d.), p. 132 (my own translation from the 
German’. 

37 Ibid., pp 132-135. x ý 5 g 


enjoying relative material privileges could be regarded as the social base 
of bureaucratic rule: the famous elliance between the policeman 
controlling the queue and those allowed by him to jump it.5® In the GDR 
with its vastly higher standard of living, where serious material 
deprivation has been virtually abolished, and where, more importantly, 
income and consumption are measured by the standards of the 
omnipresent West German model; the regime’s social base must be 
considered as far narrower than a simple total of those of above-average 
status and income. The technical intelligentsia, the specialists, scientists, 
managers, and even the skilled workers know that the consumption 
permitted them on the basis of the existing income differentials*® still lags 
far behind that available to their West German counter-parts; and the 
‘Western orientation’ resulting from the influence of the West German 
media and visitors puts the material rewards available in the GDR into a 
perspective of relativity that is quite unique in the Eastern bloc.®° The 
stability of the bureaucratic edifice therefore rests to a far larger extent on 
external coercion—the forced integration of the Gpr into the Soviet 
bloc—than on the social weight ofa conservative thermidorian caste with 
deep national roots. 


In contrast to the Soviet Union, where the emerging Stalinist bureauc- 
racy established itself in a symbiosis with all the remaining conservative, 
petty-bourgeois and nationalist forces in the country, the rallying of such 
forces ın Germany to the Beadesrepxbi:k meant that a social base for the 
new regime had to be created ‘from above’, out of the ranks of the 
Stalinist workers movement itself and the younger generation of 
non-party workers unfamuliar with social-democratic traditions. The 
‘best, most active, most faithful, and most class-conscious segments of 
the working class’ (SED leader Otto Grotewohl) were expected to 





38 It is interesting to note that, discussing this problem over four decades after Trotsky. 
Ernest Mandel arrrves at a oumerically smaller estimate of the suze of the Soviet bureaucracy 
although using the same basic definition: ‘As soon, however, as we extend the notion of the 
bureaucracy to include as 1t should all the layers in Soviet soctety that are pnvileged m one 
way or another, then we are talking about millions of people between five and ten million, if 
not more. This total would include the entire trade-union bureaucnecy, the whole officer 
corps of the armed forces . .; the entire heirarchy of productioa, not just the directors but 
also the engincers, and the great majority of the intelligentsia (except teachers, who are paid 
less than workers and have no matemal privileges)’ E. Mandel, Revolutionary Marxism 
Today, Loodon 1979, p 143. The difference of something like ten to twenty million 
illustrates the difficulty of basing an analysis of the bureaucracy as a pebsice/ category (Le as 
the radeag stratum) solely on the cntenoa of relative economic privilege. Clearly the extent to 
which comparatively minor pnvileges can be equated with political loyalty 1s not constent 
and depends on a number of historical, cultural, and other factors Perhaps the relative 
importance of petty material povilege decreases generally with the emergence of 
post-capitalist society from abject proverty and cultural and educational deprrvanion, so that 
the soctal base of the Soviet bureaucracy 1s indeed significantly narrower today then in the 
19308? 

810 1970, the income differentials (average gross monthly earnings) between a full-time 
manual or clerical worker in the state sector (= 100) and some selected occupations were as 
follows: secondary teacher 1060, graduate engineer 172 2, senior doctor in a teaching 
hospital 211.9, university lecturer 238.4, plant manager (with a labour force of 1,500) 317.9, 
general manager of Keerbinat 463 6, government minister 596 o. Sec Jaroslav Krenjct, Seria! 
Structure ia Droed Germany, Loadon 1976, p- 50 

© Tt should be noted, however, that ‘Westera orentanoa’ does not automatically imply an 
uncoucal attitude to Westem capitalism. Even in the 19504, only a minonty of the refugees 
© interviewed after crossing the border were in favour of retuming the state-owned 
industries into private ownership. Weber, Vew der SBZ..., p. 137. 
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maintain political control in key positions—in Saxony in 1948, 80.6% of 
factory directors had only an elementary school education®'—and the 
new opportunities for upward social mobility were calculated to win the 
allegian=e of broad working-class layers. The latter is particularly true for 
the campaign to create a ‘new intelligentsia’: tens of thousands of young 
proletarians were recruited to the “Workers and Peasants Faculties’; a 
massive expansion took place in the numbers of university (from 17.2 per 
10,000 in 1951 to 41.7 in 1955 and 89.3 ın 1971) and fechaical college 
students (from 19 per 10,000 in 1951 to 82.6 in 1961);° and until 1963 a 
requirement was imposed that at least 60% of all high school and 
univers.ty students should be of working-class origin. The abolition of 
the latter policy signalled that, by the 1960s, the new upper strata of Hast 
German society had begun to consolidate and to show signs of 
self-reccuitment and self-perpetuation: the sons and daughters of 
white-collar employees (with 25.6%) and particularly of the intelligentsia 
(with 35.1%) were by 1967 greatly overrepresented among university 
students.°? However the necessity for the bureaucracy to retain its base 
amongst the direct producers sets limits to this process. 


A rouga portrait of the East German bureaucracy today can be sketched 
with the aid of the Nowenk/atur system. This ‘instrument for the control 
of social mobility and the distribution of material privileges’®* consists of 
the personnel files kept at the cadre departments of party, state and 
economic organizations, which are graded into four categories ranging 
the Pobtbureau to ‘Category II’ local functionaries. The Nomexklater- 
kader form the strictly hierarchical backbone of the bureaucracy, to which 
the academic, scientific, and artistic cadres, the officers and Ncos in the 
army and police, the 17,000 full-time employees of the State Security and 
the leaders of the 350,000 strong industrial militias (“Betriebskampf- 
aruppen’) have to be added. One essential qualification for all, but 
especially for Nomenklatur cadres, has of course always been political 
reliability. Since the late 1950s and early 19608, however, specialist skills 
and acsdemic training have become increasingly important: the percent- 
age of central and local state functionaries (including here the economic 
apparacus) with university or technical college degrees grew from 38% in 
1958 tc 91 in 1971.5 One does not need to go as far as some Western 
sociologists®® and speculate about a general tension between a ‘strategic’ 
(the political apparatchiks) and a ‘functional élite’ (the academic 
specialists or ‘technocrats’) to realize how the mass production of 
highly-trained specialists committed to efficiency, productivity and 
professionalism in a system governed by inefficiency, waste and 
bureaucratism is bound to generate conflict and dissent. In contrast to 
other Eastern bloc countries, however, in which the dady frustrations of 
the specialists with the inefficiency of the bureaucratic-centralist planning 


61 Thomas A. Baylis, The Tochascal Intelligent ssa and the East German Eht, Berkeley 1974, p 
26,2 IL 

82 Ibid, p 41. 

63 Ibid., p. 50. 

 Neugsbauer, p 207. 

© Gert-Joachim Glacsaner, Herrschaft durch Kader. Lestung der Gesellschaft md Kaderpotitzh m 
der DDR am Beispil des Staatsapperats, Opladen 1977, p- 283/4- 

© Peter C Ludx’work, The Chengeag Party Elite m East Germany, Massachussetts and 
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process have been ‘at the root of the formation of ‘reform-communisť 
currents, the East German bureaucracy has so far retained a politically 


homogenous appearance. 


Bureaucratic Reform and Political Opposition 


Both the apparently monolithic nature of the ruling apparatus and the 
specific forms and contents of opposition activity in the Gpr must be 
understood in the context of the peculiar historical and geographical 
position of the East German state. ‘Dissident’ and ‘dissent’, these 
favourite words of Western journalists, cover a variety of political 
phenomena with distinctly different social and ideological roots. Firstly, 
there are what one may call restorationtst-conservative currents, fundamen- 
tally opposed not only to the bureaucratic regime but also to socialism 10 
general (although they may not always consider ıt prudent openly to say 
so), which are rooted in the remnants of pre-revolutionary society 
(petty-bourgeois elements such as the peasantry; the churches; the old 
bourgeois and, in the case of oppressed minorities, nationalist parties; the 
emigré organizations). Such currents play little or no role issides the GDR 
since the open border of the 19408 and 19508 enabled the regime to rid 
itself of any. bourgeois opposition forces far more thoroughly than was 
possible elsewhere, since there has been no private peasantry since 1960, 
no large national minority (apart from the small group of Slavic Sorbs), 
and no German Cardinal Woytila or Mindszenty in Protestant East 
Germany.” But weak as bourgeois-restorationist forces are in terms of 
their social base inside the GDR, they are strong from the ostside, through 
the omnipresent influence of West German imperialism, its bourgeois 
affluence and liberal-democratic propaganda. 


It is the existence of this external threat that has played a crucial role in 
helping to close the ranks of the bureaucracy. The typical protagonists of 
bereamcratic reformism, the party intellectuals and the economic and 
technical intelligentsia, have always found their room for manoeuvre far 
more limited than their counterparts in the states with an established 
national identity. The fact that with the adoption of the NEs ın 1963 the 
GDR became an early field of Soviet-approved experimentation with 
economic reform also contributed to the integration of a number of 
reform communists of the post-Stalin-generation who had earlier had 
some difficulties with the authonties (Professor Fritz Behrens, director of 
the Institute of Economics, for instance). Others such as the historians 
Jürgen Kuczynski and Joachim Streisand, the philosopher Georg Klaus, 


67 According to the churches themselves—the state does not publish any figures—mem- 
bership of the Protestent church was 7.9 million and of the Catholic church 1.2 million in 
1977. The percentage of practicing Christians, however, 1s estimated around 20% (10% 
among young people). But while the mfluence of the churches has clearly declined in purely 
religious terms, their status as the only mass organizations with a real degree of 
tadependence from perty and state has given the Protestant church in particular some 
importance both as an mterest group (maintenance and extension of its traditional social 
services network, opposition to the introduction of military education in schools) and the 
provider of facilities for ‘unofficial’ cultural activities (youth groups, song evenings and 
poetry recitals). Since the 19608, and especially under Honecker, relations between church 
and state have improved signiftcantly: the GDR 1s the oaly Hast European state to recognize 
religiously- motrvated conscientious objectors to military service (who may serve in 
coostruction brigades instead). Cf DDR-Handbach, p 586-96; Hans Gerhard Koch, Steet 
wad Kirche m der DDE Stuttgart 1975. 
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and the social scientist Uwe-Jens Heuer have at times been at variance 
with thz party line, without ever crystallizing into a reform-communist 
carrent But “where some don’t go far enough, others go decidedly too 
far’ (Wolf Biermann, ‘Ballad for a Deeply-Worried Friend’): the ferment 
of 195€ also produced those who could not or would not be either 
intimidated or integrated, and were gradually forced to go beyond 
reform-communist positions. Some were driven out of the GDR, like the 
Leipzig professor of philosophy, Ernst Bloch; others attempted to 
organize around reformist platforms and fell victim to repression, like the 
group around Wolfgang Harich in 1956.68 The outstanding case, 
however, is that of Professor Robert Havemann, 2 member of the 
German Communist Party since 1932 and a veteran of the anti-fascist 
resistance (having been imprisoned with Honecker at Brandenburg 
during the war), who saw his Stalinist world-view collapse with 
Krushcaev’s revelations.°? After a series of conflicts with the party he 
was expelled from the sep and the Academy of Sciences in 1964. Never 
actually arrested and imprisoned, he became the chief spokesman of a 
left-wing opposition that, precisely because of the non-existence of 2 
broad reformist current within the bureaucracy, was driven beyond 
reform-communist positions towards a radical critique of the Stalinist 
system as such.’° The radical anti-Stalinism of Havemann, of his close 
personal friend Biermann, and more recently of Rudolf Bahro”! 1s, in a 
sense, a specifically East German hind of ‘ersatz reform communism’, the 
product of tbe frustration of individual would-be reformers with the 
monolithic conservatism of the bureaucracy. But Havemann and 
Biermann also form a bridge between the radical outgrowths of reform 
communism and the predominantly literary and artistic intelligentsia, 
whose chief interest is in freedom from censorship. The case of Wolf 
Biermann, stripped of his GDR citizenship while on 2 concert tour of West 
Germary in October 1976 and thus prevented from returning to the GDR, 
triggered off a broad wave of public protest by a large number of 
prominent writers, actors and artists’? and opened an era of public 





61 Among the demands of the Hanch group were: the incorporation into Manosm 
Leninism ‘of the insights of Trotsky and, especially, Bukharin’, as well as those of 
social-democratic theonsts such as Kautsky and Stemberg, end the Yugoslav and Chinese 
experiences; the ‘expulsion of the Stalinist’, the introduction of workers’ councils; an end 
to compulsory collectrymations in agriculture and the dissolution of existing agricultural 
co-operatves; the abolition of censorship, dissolution of the state security agencies; 
re-unification with a socialist West Germany under the leadership of the spp, the eventual 
unification of sup and spp. Cf the text of the ‘Hanch Platform’ in: Gunther Hillmann, 
Selesthruite das Kemmaniaras, Texts der Opposition, Reinbek 1967, p. 189, and Manfred 
Hertwig, Deformatoaen Die Rebellion der Intellektuellen in der pps’, in R. Medwedew, 
R Haversann, ct al, Essstakasurang. Dor XX. Partectag der KPdSU md Sum Felgen, 
Frankfurt 1977, p 477. Hanch was released from prison in 1964, recanted his carlier views, 
and after bis legal emigration to Austra in 1979 beceme an advocate of ‘communism 
without growth’ and supporter of the ecologist movement 

69 See his self-critical ‘Je, ich hatte Unrecht. Warum ich en Stalinist war und en 
Ant-Staliaist wurde’, First published in May 1965, and repnoted in Ees deatscher Kom muasi, 


Hamburg 1978, p. 110 
7° See especially his ‘Die ppr in den zwanzig Jahren nach Stalins Sturm’, in R. Medwedey, 


™ Rudolf Bahro, The Alternates im Eastern Eures, London NL» 1979. On Bahro’s 
vacillation between reform and revolution, sec Gunter Mmnerup, ‘Bahro: Restonng 
Marusm’s Moral Sense’, in Secsahst Challenge, 10 May 1979 

72 Among the intemationally known artists and writers who signed an open letter of protest 
against Biermann’s expulsion were: Serah Kirsch, Chosta Wolf, Volker Braun, Stephan 
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conflicts between the regime and a sector of its cultural intelligensta 
which continues to the present day. 


There are two reasons why these developments are important to the 
political future of the GDR, and why ıt would be wrong to downplay them 
as a mere storm in an intellectual teacup. Firstly, because the padb/tc 
protests and disputes signify a new self-confidence on the part of the 
‘dissidents’: they have forced the regime to pæblich polemicize with them 
(as through the columns of Nemes Dentschlaxd in a campaign to justify 
Biermann’s expulsion) while being unable to suppress all of them.’ 

Their easy access to the West German mass media—ever eager to 
publicize instances of dissent and repression for their own reasons— 
affords them a measure of protection through publicity and at least a 
limited alternative to the Gpr’s media for the circulation of their ideas. 
Secondly, as even the tiniest scratch can lead to gangrene, even the tiniest 
opening in the monolithic structures of the bureaucracy, once estab- 
lished, can lead to more significant fissures. The case of Rudolf 
Bahro—not a poet, playwright or musician, but an sED economic 
cadre—as well as the appearance of an ‘Opposition Manifesto’ by sED 
dissidents, ’* show that the monolithic unity of the party apparatus—the 
regime’s greatest asset up to now—cannot be taken for granted in future. 
While it would be wrong to exaggerate such developments, they do need 
to be watched closely (a view obviously shared by the sgp leadership) for 
one fundamental reason: the experience of 1953, if contrasted with 
Hungary and Poland in 1956, Czechoslovakia in 1968, and Poland again 
in the 19708 and 19808, has refuted any spontaneist concept of political 
revolution in the East. The June 1953 revolt was defeated not so much by 
Russian tanks as by its own lack of political leadership and perspective. 
An atomized proletariat cannot defeat 2 homogeneous bureaucratic bloc 
in one spontaneous eruption; it needs not only rank-and-file leaders on 
the shopfloor, but national political reference points which, under the 
present conditions in Eastern Europe, can only emerge from splits in the 
bureaucratic monolith asd broad, public intellectual ferment.7* The 
indispensable role of Havemann, Biermann, Bahro, and all the more or 
less well-known ‘isolated intellectuals’ challenging the apparatus with 
increasing self-confidence since the 19708 is therefore to help prepare the 
political conditions for the emergence of the historically decisive 





Hermlin, Stefan Heym, Gunter Kunert, Rolf Schneider, Jurek Becker, Manfred Krog, 
Ulrich Plenxdorf, Nina Hagen, Bettina Wegner, Gerulf Pannach, Jurgen Fuchs, and Hilmar 
Thate. 
73 While some of the signatories of the Biermann protest bad to leave the px, many others 
still lve and work there without ever having recanted their criticism of the deamon 
74 In January 1978 Der Spsgel published a text which it claimed was the manifesto of an 
organized East German opposition group—the ‘League of Democratic Communists of 
Germany’—consisting of ‘medmm and high-ranking sup functionaries’. There was some 
heated debate as to whether or not the text was genuine, aod who might be its authors 
Prominent Best German dissidents such as Biermann and Havemann did, however, accept it 
as at least a genuine representation of common views in the GDR. The text touched a 
raw nerve in both East and West by musing the national question and makung 
for concrete steps towards re-unification. It has been published in book form es. 
DDR Das MMaxsfest der Oppestiven Esm Dokxarentetrea, Munchen 1978 (excerpts in Baglish 
translation in Lebear Focas oa Easters Exrepe, Vol 2, No. 2, May-June 1978, pp. 16 and 17 ) 
75 Hyen the seemingly spontaneous eruption of the Polish mass strike movement in 
July/August 1980 can only be understood against the backdrop of the experiences 
accumulated by the Polish workers ın 1956, 1970 and 1976. 
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anti-bu-eaucratic force: the struggle of the working class for proletarian 
democracy. 


The East German Working Class 


The situation of the working class 1s characterized by the contradiction 
between its dominant social weight ın East German society and tts 
political regimentation. According to official statistics, the working class 
comprises 72.4% of the cpr workforce. 7° Although detailed statistics are 
not available on this point, it is estimated that about 43% of the working 
population are ‘blue collar’ workers and about 34% are ‘white collar’ 
salaried employees.’’ The percentage of women workers is very high: in 
1978, 51.2% of the working population and 43.8% of all industrial 
workers were women.’® The East German working class is both highly 
skilled (between 1956 and 1976, the percentage of skilled workers ın 
industral production was doubled to 60.2%)* and highly concentrated 
(by 1971, 76.9% of all workers in the state-owned industries were 
employed in enterprises of more than 1,000 employees).°° In addition to 
these ‘core sections’ of the working class, an increasing percentage of 
university and technical college graduates are being employed in the 
sphere of material production, often in positions below their qualification 
level,®* while in the agricultural sector—where only a minority of 
co-operative members today are former peasants—the living conditions 
of co-operative farmers and agricultural workers are continuously being 
levelled.®? The working class is thus clearly the hegemonic social force in 
East German society. 


The political consciousness of the East German workers today is, of 
course, difficult to gauge. The politically decisive generation of twenty- 
to forty-year-olds has not undergone the demoralizing experiences of the 
victory of fascism, the world war, and the occupation regime, nor did ıt 
Participate in the June 1953 uprising. It is obviously less experienced 
politically than the same generation of Czech and Polish workers, but on 
the other hand thoroughly informed of political developments all over 
the world by the West German media and visitors. There can be little 
doubt that the political sympathies of many are social-democratic in the 
sense of general support for the (West German) spp—as the embodiment 
of the traditions of the German mass workers movement, its national 
unity, and its aspirations.°? The actual policies of the current spp 





76 Gunte: Erbe, et al, Pabtih, Wertschaft md Gesellschaft m der DDR. Opladen 1980 (2nd 
edition), >. 405. 

77 Ralf Eytlewaki and Dieter Voigt, ‘Soxale und politische Struktur der DDR’, in 
Dentschlasd Archiv Senderbeift, Kola 1979, p- 157. 

7® Erbe et al , p. 409. 

79 Ibid, p. 413. 

*° Sexvelazesche Problesee der Kiassmentwicklong m der DER. Materiales vam II. Kongres der 
marxistisch-lemratctischen Sexielege tx der DER, Berlin (GDR) 1975, Pp. 43 

*' Gunte- Erbe, ‘Anmbherung von Arberterklasac und Intelligenz?’, in Dextschlesd Archy 
Seuderbeft Koln 1979, p. 103. 

82 Erbe et al, P- 421-423. 

*? Hard evidence in support of this claim is, of course, due to the nature of the political 
regiune tr the GDR, impossible to provide. The polttcal traditions of the East German 
working class (clection results and membership of politcal parties before 1946 and 1933, the 
nature of -he 1953 uprising, interviews with refugees dunng the 19508), the demoastrations 
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leadership have little influence on this, although the Nese Ostpolitik of 
Willy Brandt was widely welcomed as opening up an era of intra-German 
normalization and relaxation. Most crucially, however, the East German 
working class is extremely regimented. In April 1981 the szp had a total 
of 2,172,110 members and candidate members, 57.6% of whom are 
described as workers; 21.9% of all employees are party members, with a 
recent increase in membership amongst production workers. The official 
FDGB trade unions may be more or less effective promoters of ‘socialist 
competition’ for more productivity®* and organizers of holidays and 
other social benefits, but they are certainly not the independant 
representatives of working-class interests against the party bureaucrats 
and factory managers. The tendencies towards individualization, the 
withdrawal into a private life dominated by what Bahro has called 
‘compensatory’ interests (consumerism, house, home, and family life), 
and an increasingly cynical attitude to ‘politics’-—unanimously confirmed 
by all recently-arrived exiles and politically sensitive visitors—are the 
inevitable result of this regimentation. 


IV. The Future of the GDR 


No other East European state has hed the same continuity of political 
leadership and stability of political development (at least since the 1953 
crisis) as the GDR, and none (except perhaps Bulgaria) has been as reliable 
an ally of the ussr. This apparent stability would seem all the more 
surprising in the light of the unique difficulties that the regime has had to 
contend with: its creation under foreign occupation; its restriction to a 
fragment of pre-war Germany; an uprooted economy; over twenty years 
of international isolation. No other East European member of the 
‘socialist camp’ has suffered from a comparable lack of established 
national identity, or experienced similarly direct pressure from the 
strongest imperialist power in Europe. The direct confrontation with 
West Germany has tended to neutralize even the one advantage the GDR 
enjoyed in relation to most of the rest of Eastern Europe: both 
internally—where living standards have always been directly compared 
the glittering model of the West German ‘consumer society’—and 
externally—where the Buxdesrepablik could employ tts superior industrial 
and financial power in order to maintain the international diplomatic 
quarantine imposed on the GpR—it has failed to translate its growing 
economic weight into commensurate political strength. 


Yet it has been precisely the precarious position of the GDR as the 
westernmost outpost of the Hast European bloc that underpinned ts 
stability. Since the immediate post-war years the division of Germany has 
been the linchpin of the European status quo, and despite the continuation 
of Bonn’s aggressive irredentust noises (somewhat muted, although by no 
means silenced, after 1969) the two German states have been securely 





on the occasion of Brandt’s visit to Erfurt 1970, the constant preoccupation of the smp’s 
propaganda with the dangers of ‘social democransm’, and the author’s impressions from 
visits to the apa and discussions with exiles, however, all suggest this pscture. 

M In 1981, for instance, the FDGB organised ‘voluntary production efforts’ amounting to the 
equivalent of three working dayr’ output throughout the opr ‘in honour’ of the xth party 
congress See Harry Tisch, ‘Die Aufgaben der Gewerkschaften be: der Verwirklichung der 
Beschlusee des X. Parteitages der smb’, 1n: Træ, 23rd Apnl 1981. 
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locked icto the recognized spheres of interest of their respective power 
blocs since at least the mid-1950s. Both German states are bulwark states, 
essential strategic positions of the usa and the Soviet Union which cannot 
be surrendered by either side without risking the collapse of the entire 
post-war settlement between imperialism and Stalinism in Europe. As has 
already been pointed out, this fundamental determinant of the Gpr’s 
existence has been largely responsible for the homogeneity of the East 
German bureaucracy. The interests of the szD leadership as a whole are 
far more directly tied to those of the Soviet Union than is the case with 
any other East European party: without the Soviet guarantee, it simply 
could not withstand the West German pressure. If ıt is possible to speak 
of a “bureaucratic nationalism’ elsewhere in Eastern Europe (Rumania 
being the outstanding example, but Poland and Hungary are also cases in 
point, acd even Bulgaria has on occasion irritated Moscow by pursuing 
the Macedonian question against Yugoslavia), the szp’s stance is 
characterized instead by a kind of ‘bureaucratic internationalism’ which, 
rather than downplaying the political, economic and military dependence 
on Moscow, positively celebrates it.°° The cpr 1s today, often against the 
resistance of other member states, the chief advocate of close supra- 
national integration in COMECON and the Warsaw Pact, both its economic 
planning and defence and security apparatuses are closely co-ordinated 
with the Soviet Union’s,®° and its special role in foreign policy is that ofa 
provider of economic and military aid in the Third World (Africa in 
particular, more recently also in Central America) where direct Soviet 
intervenon might be politically problematic.®” Significantly, the only 
hints of a crisis in Soviet-cpr relations occurred when the Soviet 
commitment to the GDR appeared to some in the sep leadership as 
insufficient, as in 1953 and again in 1969/70. 


The East German masses, of course, perceive this open dependence on 
the Soviet Union as an immovable constraint on the political evolution of 
the GDR. At least since the June 1953 revolt and the Soviet suppression of 
the Hungarian uprising in 1956, the assumption that any radical 
departure from the established practice of ‘actually existing socialism’ 
would p-ovoke the immediate intervention of the sıx Red Army divisions 
already stationed in East Germany, has become an axiom of all political 
thinking, and the Warsaw Pact invasion of Czechoslovakia (with East 
German military participation) further deepened this conviction. It is in 
this context that the possible impact of the Polish crisis on Hast Germany 
must be discussed. All talk of a ‘spreading’ of a Polish-style workers’ 





33 Article 5, Clause 2 of the Gp2’s constitution reads: “The German Democranc Republic 1s 
irrevocably and forever allied with the Union of Soctalist Soviet Republics The close and 
fraternal alliance with it 1s a guarantee to the people of the German Democratic Republic of 
rts farther advance on the road to socialism and peace.” 

*° Cf. Me.vin Croan, ‘Eotwicklung der politschen Bexichungen rur Sowjetunion sert 
1955’, and Jochen Bethkenhagen, ‘Entwicklung der Wirtscheftsbexiehungen zur Sowyet- 
union’, bo-h in: Hans-Adolf Jacobsen, Gert Lepan, etal. (eds.), Drew Jabrysbats Anfeapetttih 
der DDR, Mùnchen 1980 (Croan pp 347-380, but see especially pp. 369-378; Bethkenhagen 
pp- 3817402, but see especially pp. 394—400). 

An esumated 3,000 East German advisers are deployed ın Mozambique, frve brigades of 
Free German Youth members are in Angola, and 150 military mstructors from the Natiooal 
People’s Army conduct training exercises for the Zambian forces. Sec Henning von Lows 
of Menar, “Mschtpolink sidlich des Sambesi’, ın Destrcblend Arder, Vol. 13, No. 11, Koln 
1980, p 1164 
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movement across the Oder-NeiBe border is groundless speculation since 
the basic ingredients of the Polish situation are absent in the GDR: an acute 
and desperate economic crisis, a strong sense of national identity focused 
around the Catholic church, the experience of successive and partially 
successful revolts, and so on. But, on the other hand, events in Poland are 
followed with intense interest (mainly through the West German media) 
by all those who have not sunk into total political apathy, and with one 
question uppermost in their minds. Wul the Soviet Union intervene 
militarily? The political climate in East Germany will be greatly affected 
by the success or failure of Marshall Jaruzelski’s martial law government 
in imposing its rule in Poland. The seo leadership 1s well aware of the 
geographical-strategic position of Poland between the Soviet Union and 
East Germany, but apart from sealing the border and issuing particularly 
sharp public attacks on the Polish ‘counter-revolutionaries’, there is little 
it can do independently to influence events. It can only seek to prevent the 
East German economy from giving rise to a similarly explosive mass 
discontent and seek to strengthen the Party’s implantation amongst the - 
direct producers: the xth Party Congress in April 1981 was primarily a 
public demonstration of such intentions. 


The projected growth rates for the 1981—85 five-year plan period suggest 
that the Gpr will be the only major East European economy to escape the 
general trend of declining growth.** Moreover, the ‘main task’ defined at 
the vith Congress in 1971 of systematically raising mass living standards 
has been reconfirmed—in sharp contrast to the talk in Poland of ‘material 
sacrifices —and ambitious modernization programmes proclaimed. The 
only plan target in step with the rest of Eastern Europe is the unusually 
low projection of a mere 1.5% annual increase in investment funds, 
making it imperative to finance the modernization programme more than 
ever through a repid increase in productivity and generating the 
convertible currency needed for the import of technology, raw materials 
and consumer goods by further intensifying the export drive into 
Western markets.2° Whether—given the contraction of export markets 
under the capitalist crisis, the lack of growth stimuli from the rest of 
COMECON, and the chronic labour shortage—this five-year-plan is realistic 
or essentially a reaction to Poland, remains to be seen. 


But the future of the Gpr is not only going to be affected by a temporary 
recession in its Western export markets or the unpredictable outcome of 
the unrest in Poland. These are but symptoms of the more fundamental 


88 Planned growth targets for 1981 to 1985 of European COMECON members (annual 
averages in %) Bulgaria 4.6-5.4; Crechoslovakia 2.7-3.0; GDR 5 1-3 4, Poland 2.0 
(csumated); Rumania 6 7-7 4, Hungary 2 7-3 2, USSR 3.4-3.7 Sources Johannes Kuppe 
and Siegfried Kupper, ‘Parteitag der Kontinuitar’, in Destschlend Arch, Vol 14, No. 7, 
Koln 1981, p. 729 The low targets set by the comparatively highly-developed countnes 
Crechoalavakia, Hungary end Poland, and the ussr as the dominant COMECON economy are, 
of course, more significant than the Rumanian and Bulgansan figures. 

29 The cpr’s cumulative foreign trade deficit for the 1976-1980 penod was 28 billion pu. 
Over the same period, debts to Western creditors have doubled from us$3.7 billion to 7.4 
billion, ples a nse from 2.4 billion to 3.9 billion pu debts to West Germany The new 
five-year plan projects an average annual growth in foreign trade of 6%, of which 30% 18 to 
be conducted with ‘non-soctalist countnies’—a figure reached only once in the 19708. See 
Marta Haendcke-Hoppe, ‘Die auBenwirtechaftliche Perspektive’, in FS-Amsahsen, Berlin 
(West) 1981, No. 3, p 19-22 
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change teking place in Europe today. Even the more astute bourgeois 
commentators are realizing that ‘the architecture of military and political 
power, set up after 1945, 18 beginning to crumble, ... the ground is 
shaking and old arrangements are losing their sharp outlines’.”™ The end 
of the long wave of capitalist prospenty has plunged Western Europe 
into new social and political contradictions and intensified inter-imperial- 
ist rivalry, with the United States adopting a more aggressive foreign 
policy umed as much at reasserting its dominance in the West as at 
pressuriz_ng the East and containing revolution in the South. The Soviet 
Union, eset by its own social and economic problems, having lost 
control over most Western communist parties and many communist 
states (Yugoslavia, Chine, North Korea, Albania), and under increasing 
pressure from East European nationalism (Rumania), as well as the 
Polish revolt, is facing the collapse of défeate on which it had staked its 
political =uture. 


No othe: European state is as immediately vulnerable to these new 
developments as the GDR with its special relationship with West 
Germany. While sections of the sen leadership may have had doubts 
concerning the benefits and risks of intra-German détente in the late 19608, 
it is clear today that the course adopted under Honecker 1s not anymore 
simply reversible: the modification of the states q#o in Germany—the 
signing of the Basic Treaty in 1972—-not only marked the de facto 
recognition of the East German state by Bonn and its entry into the 
international diplomatic scene, but an effective understanding between 
the two regimes to defuse the national question. It opened the door to a 
wide range of lucrative agreements, increased trade, and official 
collaboration at all levels, fostering widespread popular ulusions of 
lasting peace and ever-increasing prosperity (a parallel here to West 
Germany under Brandt), and allowing Honecker to present himself as the 
statesmaniike representative of a ‘new Gpr’—internationally respected, 
successfcl, prosperous. All this would be threatened if the changing 
international situation led to a serious deterioration in the Gpr’s relations 
with West Germany. Economically, a drying-up of the steady eastward 
flow of pu and a decline, or even mere stagnation, of trade would 
jeopardize Honecker’s ability to ‘deliver the goods’ in terms of steadily 
rising living standards and entail the nisk of social unrest over consumer 
goods skortages. Politically, the ‘German Question’—presumed dead by 
so many since 1972—would rear its head again: externally by the collapse 
of the astenie arrangements, internally by popular perception of the 


changeability of the status quo?! 


The future of the cpr is thus broadly determined by the future of the 
international circumstences which have created and sustained the ‘first 
German workers and peasants state’. At the moment, of course, its 
economic= situation is still far from desperate, and any sudden revolution- 


%° Neal Ascherson, ‘Foundations of Post-war Europe Begin to Crambk’, in the Observer, 26 
uly 1981 

E A EE a Ae tdi th ade eae 
re-unificattoa—on ‘the day the workers of the Federal Republic embark on tts socialist 
transformstion’—in a recent speech to an sep distoct conference (Memes Destschlend, 16th 
February r981) can be seen as an acknowledgment of the fact that, despite the rntensrve ‘two 
nations’ propaganda, the issuc 1s still very much alive. 
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ary eruption, the formation of workers’ councils, and the sweeping away 
of the bureaucracy can be safely ruled out. Strike movements, even 
attempts at organizing independent trade unions on the Polish model, 
arising from a possible worsening of the economic situation may not be 
entirely excluded. Far more likely, however, is that the voice of the East 
German proletariat will remain muted for the immediate future, or find 
only locally restricted expression, and that the most significant develop- 
ments will initially occur among the youth, the intelligentsia, and the 
bureaucracy itself—in other words, the most intensely politicized layers 
of the East German population. It is here that the Polish events have been 
most closely followed, where the hopes and fears aroused by them are 
strongest. It is among the young and the intellectuals that the Western 
peace movement against the threat of 2 ‘European theatre’ nuclear war 1s 
most likely to strike a chord.°? Both the East German intelligentsia and 
bureaucracy have a lot to lose from a return to Cold War and for the first 
time in the history of the Gpr, conditions are favourable for the 
emergence of a broad and open ‘reformist’ current in the bureaucracy. 


From such first cracks in the Stalinist monolith to a socialist democracy 
there remains, of course, a long way. But the possibilities are enormous: 
even in its extremely deformed shape, devoid of national and democratic 
legitimacy, the element of socialism in Germany which the GDR 
represents has already proven that a planned economy can work in a 
highly developed industrial society and is therefore not merely a device 
for the forced modemization of the backward, agricultural ones. The East 
German working class, while legitimately aspiring to at least the standards 
of material prosperity and individual freedom offered in the West, will 
not be prepared to allow private profiteers, speculators and multinational 
corporations to take over the factories and the social services its labour 
built up—especially with the decline of capitalism before its very eyes. In 
this sense, the achievements of the cpr have become as irreversible as the 
SED propagandists like to proclaim them. But the same cannot be said for 
the GDR as a state in its present frontiers: workers’ democracy is unlikely 
to be compatible with the lasting maintenance of the division of 
Germany, if only because the model of a truly socialist Gor would have as 
liberating an effect on the West German workers’ movement as the 
present Stalinist caricature of socialism serves to shackle it. After some 
historical detour, then, the creation of a workers’ state in Germany ın 
1949 could yet lead to the fulfillment of the hopes attached to it by past 
generations. 3 


92 The large anti-nuckear-war demoanstranons dunng the Protestant Convention (‘Karches- 
tag”) m Hamburg im June 1981, for example, have made a considerable impression among 
young Protestants in the GDR. Robert Havemann recently put forward proposals for a 
m ce cs mt aa 
rone in Europe. 
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Towards Global Fordism? 
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Is the ‘industrialization of the Third World’ the spectre which now haunts old 
Europe? Certainly in the apologetic discourse of governments, as well as in the 
obsessional thinking of trade-union leaders, the resulting ‘unfair competition’ 
is at the root of the jobs crisis in the old industries. But there is also a quite 
different point of view. For the dynamic managers of multinational or 
export-oriented corporations, for philanthropic economists and various Third 
World leaders, the industrial development of the periphery brings a more equal 
balance to North~South relations, both offering a way out of the crisis and 
heralding the end of unequal development. Beyond such unwarranted 
_outbursts of praise or indignation, we must adopt a critical approach to the 
concept of Third Werld industrialization through a new international division 
of labour. It cannot even be accepted, for example, that ‘the Third World’ or 
‘the periphery’ actually designates a unitary reality. For while national per 
capita income varies from 1 to 3 in the oxcD ‘centre’, the corresponding spread 
is 1 to 27 in the rest of the world outside the eastern bloc. Moreover, the crisis in 
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the centre has so dramatically sharpened differences among peripheral 
countries that it seems questionable to bracket together Kuwait, Mali and 
Brazil. 


Still, ın three ‘glorious’ post-war decades, a crucial change was 
introduced by the system of capitalist accumulation that various French 
economists, following Gramsci, have baptized ‘Fordism’. A ‘centre’, 
displaying a cohesive internal logic at the level of blocs (North America, 
the EEc) if not individual countries, came to stand against a ‘periphery’ 
which, whatever the internal dynamic of its component parts, was ever 
more disconnected from this ‘autocentred’ logic. The onset of crisis, 
however, affected the centre much more sharply than the periphery as a 
whole. whereas the annual growth-rate by volume of oEcD industrial 
production fell from 6.4 per cent before 1967 to 4.6 per cent and then to 
1.6 per cent between 1973 and 1978, the rate in the ‘developing countries’ 
rose, without a break in 1973, from 5 per cent to an average of 7.1 per cent 
since 1967.7 


Can we, then, really speak of a ‘world-wide extension of Fordism’? Is it 
true that, although the rise of Fordism in at least some parts of the Third 
World stimulated the present capitalist crisis, ıt 1s now an element in the 
solution to that crisis? Which countries would gain, and which would 
lose, from such a development? In this article, we shall try to answer these 
questions by building upon the existing analysis of Fordism. 


I—Central Fordism in Crisis 


Fordism is intrinsically bound up with the socio-economic formations of 
the old industrial heartlands, where the problem was to adjust the 
long-stabilized relation between capital and wage-labour.” This should 
never be forgotten when we speak of the extension of Fordism to 
countries where the problem is the creation or establishment of the 
wage-relation. 


1. Fordism 


The concept of Fordism denotes two relatively distinct, though 
historically and theoretically interlinked, phenomena. First, it refers to a 
sods of capital accumulation: one based upon radical and constant change in 
the labour process, such that the workers’ ‘know-how’ is incorporated in 
the form of machinery. This ‘system of intensive accumulation’, 
combining 2 rise in apparent labour productivity with an increase in the 
per capita volume of fired capital (the ‘technical composition of capital’), 
presupposes that the body movements of the old craft-worker have been 
systematized through the methods of Scientific Work Organization. This 





1 See G Lafay, M. Fouquin and L. de Mautort, ‘Spéctalisaton et adaptation face à la cnse’, 
Econom Prospective Interaatronals No. 1, 1980. 

2 See, for the United States, M Aglietta, A Theory of Capstahst Regulates, London (NLB) 
1979; for France, B Comat, L’ Atsher et be chromesretre, Pans 1979, J P. Benassy ct al, 
‘Approche de inflation: l'exemple français’, copamaap duplicated paper, Pans 1977, and J. 
Fafoat, D. Lebrogne and A. Lipsetz, ‘Redéplovement industriel et espace Economique: une 
étude intersectonelle comparative’, CEPREMAP paper, Pars 1980, and for Italy, the wotings 
of the eperazste current 
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‘Taylorist’ stage widens the gap at the heart of the work collective 
between conception and performance, technical and unskilled labour. 
Most ckaracteristically in the case of metal-processing, however, the new 
production line does require the presence of skilled workers—above all, 
in such key areas of ‘incorporation’ as the manufacture of equipment 
goods and machine-tools. Besides, although Fordism and Taylorism 
appear -o reduce ‘know-how’ to norms issued by the Methods Depart- 
ment tc a completely unskilled workforce, they actually require a great 
deal mcre than the theoretically necessary, and socially recognized, level 
of invo.vement and skill. In fact, the aim 1s to systematize the ever-new 
content of workers’ skills, and to ensure capitalist control over it by 
hunting down the ‘free space’ left in the labour process. 


This contradiction between ‘dispossession’ and ‘involvement’ is a major 
source of the ‘work crisis’ in industrialized countries. It impels the 
systematic quest for manpower supplies which, though skilled in reality, 
have been downgraded through employment in labour-intensive indus- 
tries: for example, women uprooted from dress-making activity ın the 
West of France, or the redundant workforce of declining industries in the 
North of France. It also lies behind ‘neo-Fordist’ attempts to temper 
direct control with a little ‘responsible autonomy’.* Generally speaking, 
however, it is still true that Fordism propels industrial skills towards two 
poles. Thus in French industry in 1975, engineers and technicians 
accounted for 8 per cent of the workforce, skilled workers for 36 per cent, 
and unskilled workers for 33 per cent. In the typically Fordist ‘equipment 
industries’, the two extremes rose to 13 and 36 per cent respectively, while 
the prcportion of skilled workers fell to 33 per cent.” 


Secondly, Fordism refers to the contramal adjustment of mass consumption to 
the historically unprecedented rise in productivity generated by intensive 
accumulation. The realization problem, associated with the flooding of 
commodities onto the market, had caused the great crisis of the thirties. 
But after the war, ‘monopolistic’ forms of wage-regulation linked the 
nominal wage to both the cost-of-living and productivity, thereby 
ensuring that final demand would keep pace with supply. As a result of 
this ‘normalization’, the life-style of wage-carmers underwent a dramatic 
change, and was even integrated into capitalist accumulation itself. 


a. The Crisis of Fordism 


This system of intensive accumulation combined with monopolist 
regulation may go on indefinitely, the rise in mass purchasing-power 
making it possible to ward off a cnsis of overproduction. However, 
capital can only remain profitable on two conditions: unless increased 
productivity in’ the producer-goods sector offsets the rising technical 
compcsition of capital, the proportion of immobilized assets will become 
dangerously high; and unless increased productivity in the consumer- 
goods.sector balances the rise in mass purchasing-power, the share of 
wages in total value-added will climb to the detriment of profit. 


? See Fafont et al 2 
* These phrases are quoted from A. Fnedman, /adastry and Labear, London 1977. 
See Fafont et al. 
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These two conditions were broadly fulfilled during the ‘golden years’ of 
post-war intensive accumulation. In France, for example, the basic 
variables (productivity, purchesing-power, per capita fixed capital) all 
increased threefold in the space of twenty years. But the general rise in 
productivity began to slacken at the end of the sixties, so that Fordism 
became an ever more ‘costly’ endeavour.© Government and employers 
then precipitated the crisis when, on the pretext of ‘passing on’ the 
increased oil rent, they set out to halt the rise in mass purchasing-power. 
To be sure, it has taken the form of a crisis of mass underconsumption, 
particularly apparent, in France, in the motor and construction industries. 
Unlike the thirties crisis, however, it is essentially due not to the tendency 
of supply to exceed popular demand, but to the fact that insufficient 
surplus-value results from a growing mass of invested capital. For capital 
1n general (not, of course, for each individual capitalist), the problem is 
not so much to find markets as to drive up the rate of exploitation. And 
that has been the case since the late sixties. 


Ii—The ‘Outside World’ in Post-War Growth 


The reduced importance of the classical ‘question of markets’ has a 
number of consequences for international trade that would be difficult to 
overestimate. In its carly stages, capitalist trade was above all a world 
phenomenon, its structures floating like icebergs on a sea of natural 
economy. The first manufactures had to find customers, and the search 
was world-wide. Although capitalist development and the breaking-up 
of village agriculture allowed a ‘domestic’ capitalist market to be formed 
in Britain, Manchester had to comb the whole of Europe, even India, in 
quest of a market for its cotton-goods. 


At the beginning of the twentieth century, a number of debates began to 
divide the Marxist movement. Some theorists argued that balanced 
development of production offered capitalism a market of its own; others, 
like Rosa Luxemburg, maintained that capitalism was in need of external 
outlets. The 1914-18 war, a struggle to redivide the world, confirmed 
that Rosa Luxemburg had been right; and the underconsumption crisis of 
the thirties once more refuted her opponents’ position. After 1945, 
however, the spread of Fordism throughout the imperialist metropolises 
would completely alter the picture. 


In the ‘old’ imperialist division of labour, the ‘outside world’ appeared as 
a giant thermostat regulating capitalist growth: it provided a market for 
the finished goods of capitalist industry, offering, in exchange, raw 
materials and labour for export. Now, the need to find cheap raw 
materials and manpower does, of course, remain today. But the question 
of markets was solved on an éateraa/ basis through the post-1945 
development of mass consumption in the metropolises. Whereas exports 
still accounted for 26 per cent of goods manufactured in France in 1913, 
the corresponding figure for 1959 was 18 per cent. The fall was even more 
spectacular in the case of Japan (from 40 to 23 per cent), and truly gigantic 
in the case of Britain (from 45 to 19 per cent). It is true of all industrial 


é Figures for the major industrial countries may be found in A. Lipietz, ‘Dernère la crise, la 
tendance à la baisse du taux de profit’, CEPREMAP paper, Paris 1981 
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countries, in fact, that the share of exports in GNP reached its historical 
bottom ın the mid-sixties.’? At that point, the ‘developing countries’ 
accounted for no more than 7 per cent of the total world trade in 
manufactured goods—trade which, as far as they were concerned, mainly 
referred td net imports. Exports of manufactured items to the ‘develop- 
ing countries’ had fallen to 2 per cent of GDP in the EEC, 0.8 per cent in the 
United States, and 3.2 per cent in Japan. As for imports, the figures 1s ın 
all three cases less than o.2 per cent of GDP. It would appear that capitalism 
grew out of imperialism, and not the other way round! 


Since 1955, however, the share of international trade in capitalist 
production has once again begun to increase. The two basic reasons for 
this, botk corresponding to the latent crisis of Fordism, are a quest for 
gains in productivity and a search for cheaper wage-zones. The first is a 
genuinely Fordist rescue-operation, involving use of the system’s own 
resources. Insofar as rising productivity is for Fordism coupled with the 
expansion of markets through mass production and economies of scale, 
greater international trade puthen the centre heightens the interdependence 
of developed economies, yielding fresh gains in productivity. This 
process, whereby systems of production tend to ‘overstep’ national 
boundariss, has led to the formation of huge blocs (the usa and Canada, 
the EEC), and even affects an ‘inner periphery’ of intermediate industria- 
lized countries in the Mediterranean and Eastern Europe. As we shall see, 
the same phenomenon has appeared in the American South and the area 
surrounding Japan. Such intemationalization within the centre will 
produce a very serious situation in which the regulation of growth is stull 
further weakened. Indeed, as each country strives to boost its competiti- 
veness at the expense of domestic purchasing-power, there will be an 
overall decline in world markets.® 


Greater Hexibility in the ‘inner periphery’ corresponds to the second 
objective of Fordist strategy: namely, discovery of cheaper wage-zones. 
Of course, the aim is also to gain a foothold in countries protected by 
customs barriers. But in a sense, this merely develops an intrinsically 
Fordist mechanism, spreading ‘branch circuits’ over a pool of unevenly 
skilled and unevenly paid workers.’ 


From ths point of view of the labour process, Fordism involves a 
disjuncture between conception and unskilled execution, although 
skilled p-oductive operations continue to play a minor role. It is very 
tempting to relate these three forms to corresponding geographical 
regions: sngineering and conception in region I, skilled production in 
region II, unskilled assembly in region II. As far as France 1s concerned, 
such a regional distribution has indeed occurred. Thus in 1975, skills 
were so distributed in equipment industnes that engineers and tech- 
nicians constituted the same proportion as unskilled workers in the Paris 
region (21 per cent), yet made up only 8 per cent of the workforce (against 
46 per ceat for unskilled workers) in the Massif Centrale. The North, the 
Rhône-Alpes and Alsace were in an intermediate position. 


7 See S. Mistral, ‘Compénnvité et formation de capital en longue ptnode’, Eremems et 
Statist No. 57, February 1977. 

® For 2 furcher discussion of this point, see Fafont ct al 

9 See Lipie, ‘Dernère la crise. .’ 
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Let us assume that the shift of unskilled industrial jobs to the cheaper 
wage-zones of the Third World, and the retention of ‘grey-matter’ 
activity in the developed countries, would allow a massive rise in the rate 
of surplus-value. We must now ask ourselves whether this would solve 
the crisis of Fordism. One thing 1s certain: unless there is also a huge 
expansion of world markets, ıt would only be a solution for capital, and 
not for manual workers in the centre faced with a rising tide of 
unemployment. 


W—Third World Industrialization 


Despite the figures on industrial growth mentioned in the introduction, 
and despite the fact thet industry accounts for a growing proportion of 
jobs in the ‘developing countries’ (20-35 per cent in 1978, against 5—15 
per cent in 1960), two types of argument have been used to contest the 
reality of Third World industralization. 


1. The low level of investment in ths Third World. According to uaF figures, 
investment abroad (a mere 25 per cent of ıt going to ‘developing 
countries’) is still a negligible quantity when compared with domestic 
investment in the developed countries. Between 1974 and 1977, it 
hovered around 0.3 per cent of GNP for France, 0.5 per cent for West 
Germany, 0.6 per cent for the United States, and 0.3 per cent for Japan. In 
other words, the yearly flow remained steady at about 6,500 million 
current dollars. At the same time, domestic fixed capital formation 
fluctuated around 23 per cent in France and West Germany, 14 per cent in 
the United States, and 30 per cent in Japan. As at the tum of the century, 
‘the export of commodities’ would appear much more significant than 
‘the export of capital’. 


In reality, these figures are quite misleading. The last ten years have 
witnessed ‘a new type of external financing for a new model of growth’, 10 
or what Christian Palloix calls the rise of an ‘international credit 
economy’. In this mechanism, ‘developing countries’ bay industrial 
equipment with international credit that increasingly comes from private 
sources. Thus in South Korea, direct investment accounted for 82 per 
cent of the inward flow of capital in 1960, and loans on the international 
financial market for the remaining 18 per cent. By 1975, however, the 
figures were 18 and 82 per cent respectively—a reversal exactly 
corresponding to France’s ‘contribution’ to Third World industrializa- 
tion in 1975! It remains to be seen whether this foreign currency flow, 
which at most allows means of production to be bought from the 
developed countries, really does involve a process of industrialization and 
a new international division of labour. . 


2. The low level of exports to the developed coxntries. Christian Palloix has 
argued that the export of equipment goods to ‘developing countries’ 
signifies no more than the ‘delivery of commodities’. They cannot serve 
as fixed capital, since they do not find ‘socially formed workers’ capable of 


10 See C Ominam, ‘Un nouvean type de financement exteneur pour un nouveau modèle de 
croissance: |’exemple du Chile’, Problèmes d Amerig latin, Pans 1980. 

11 C Pallon, ‘Les firmes transnationales d'origine française implantées dans le Tiers Mande 
et économie de credit internationale’, Le France et ke Trers Mende, Grenoble 1979. 
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operating them. The foreign debts therefore have to be paid with 
unfinished goods and emigré manpower, so that the ‘old division of 
labour’ continues to reproduce itself. The fact that manufactures 
imported from the centre theoretically have the use-value of means of 
production does not in any way alter the situation. For in macroeconomic 
terms they are no different from armaments. !? 


This is an attractive theory, which contains a good deal of truth. With 
reference to Algeria, Linhart has well demonstrated the difficulties ın the 
way of autonomous development; !? while a cern of 1981 uses the 
term ‘air bubbles’ to refer to the new markets which the Third World 
producer-goods sector now represents for the developed countries. "4 
Nevertheless, Palloix’s general argument against the notion ofa challenge 
to the division of labour is profoundly unsatisfactory. He remarks that 
the level of manufacturing exports from the developed to the developing 
countries increased 170 per cent between 1963 and 1977, and remains far 
higher than the level of imports. But he forgets to add not only that 
‘develop:ng countries’ quadrupled such exports during these years, but 
above all that the global figures conceal wide variations. First, we should 
mention the emergence of several ‘newly industrializing countries’: four 
in Asia (South Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Singapore), two in Latin 
America (Brazil, Mexico). Their share of world manufacturing exports 
grew by 2 per cent per annum between 1967 and 1977 (as against 2.1 per 
cent per annum for Japan and West Germany, 1.5 per cent for the EEC, 
and — 2.9 per cent for the United States), and now stands at 4.6 per cent of 
the total. Over the same period, the other non-opzc ‘developing 
countries’ saw their share fall at the rate of 2.6 per cent. If we include 
another ‘special case’, namely the opEc countries, then it 1s clear that we 
are witnessing an explosive fragmentation of the old penphery. In 1977, 
these ‘newly industrializing countries’ éccounted for 15.5 per cent and 
17.3 per zent of imports for the United States and Japan respectively, and 
it would appear that the United States and Japan have already gone a long 
way in relocating their productive processes. 


As one would expect, the process mainly affected labour-intensive 
industries run along Taylorist, rather than Fordist, lines, with a very low 
composition of capital. The most typical examples are textiles and 
electron:cs. Thus between 1968 and 1978, the share of ‘newly industrializ- 
ing countries’ in world exports progressed as follows: leather and 
shoes—trom 4 to 16 per cent; ready-made clothes and hosiery—from 20 
to 29 per cent; electronic components—from 4 to 22 per cent; clocks and 
watches—from 2 to 15 per cent; widely consumed electronic goods— 
from 4 to 13 per cent. Still more significant, however, is the growing 
strength of countries like South Korea and Brazil in shipbuilding, 
automobiles, and other industries with a medium composition of capital. 
Whereas Brazil turned out one-thousandth of the world’s motor-cars in 
1959, it already produced 2.6 per cent, or 800,0000 units, in 1978. Of 
these, only 7 per cent more were exported than registered in the country. 


12 See C Pallory, ‘Les firmes transnationales. ..’ 

‘SR. Linbart, ‘Le transfert des technologies et scs conmadictions’, Resme frencesi 
d adminisiraima pablas No. 4, October 1977. 

14 cern, Redéplosements géographiques et rapports de forces industriels’, Eremesme 
Prespecteve Intermatemals No 5, Paris 1981 
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These two cases suggest, more clearly than others, that Fordism is 
spreading not only as a labour process, but also as a mode of 
consumption. However, while South Korea has all the features of a ‘base 
for export production’, exports nsing from 12 per cent of GNP in 1968 to 
36 percent in 1977, Brazil seems to be undergoing an expansion in its own 
market proportional to the steady 6-8 per cent growth in output. Even 
within the newly industrializing countries, therefore, various modes of 
accumulation and regulation, no doubt based upon different wage- 
relations, have to be carefully distinguished. 


IV—Different Models of Accumulation 


We cannot here examine in detail the different modes of accumulation 
present in the “Third World’, but nor can we simply ‘start from the 
centre’, defining the periphery as a mere function of it. We must now 
consider the ‘peripheral’ countries for themselves, as social formations 
with their own social relations and policies corresponding to their own 
dominant classes. Only such an investigation, stemming mainly from 
local researchers and militants, will reveal how each country might be 
integrated into a ‘world-wide extension of Fordism’. For present 
purposes, however, we must confine ourselves to a few typical situations. 


In two recent articles,’* Tissier has distinguished three types of Third 
World industrial accumulation: a) ‘export promotion’, developing the 
old specialization in the export of industrial and agricultural raw 
materials; b) classical ‘import substitutions’, boosting the local assembly 
of consumer goods formerly purchased from the developed countries; 
and c) ‘export substitution’, !° involving the production of manufactured 
goods for export. Only the lest two types are clearly relevant to this 
article: the conception of ‘industnalizing industries’ is more a doctrine 
than a description of reality. 


1. The Failure of Earlier Import Substitution’ 


Advocated for many years as a development strategy, import substitution 
was practised by various Latin American populist regimes in the 1940s, 
and taken up by South Korea and Taiwan in the 19508. By the sixties, 
however, it no longer seemed capable of producing results, at least in its 
pure form. The idea had been to finance the importation of ‘Fordist’ 
producer goods out of the agricultural surplus or the mineral and oil rent. 
Massive customs barriers, as high as 100 per cent in Latin America, would 
then nurture a sector producing consumer goods for the narrow 
middle-class market within the country. Hopefully, this would later make 
it possible to ‘move up the ladder’ to producer goods. As it turned out, 
the model ran up against three obstacles: a) The terms of trade between 
exported raw materials and imported equipment goods shifted against the 
former. Even today in an oil-exporting country like Venezuela, the stages 
preceding final assembly involve such 2 mse in the composition of capital 
that the profit-levels of imported capital sharply decline. Hence, although 


13D Timmer, ‘L’industnalieation dans hult pays asiauques depuis le fin de la seconde guerre 
mondiale’, and ‘Conditions de travail et zones franches d’exportation dans quelques pays 
d’ Aste’, Critane de ? Economrse Polig No 14, January 1981 

16 The term is borrowed from H Myint 
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there does not appear to be any extemal constraint, the process of internal 
growth very soon runs out of steam.*” b) Lacking industrial experience 
and good management, the young working class which operated the 
imported machinery could not attain the productivity levels of Fordist 
theory. c) The narrow internal market, which in the 19208 blocked the 
first wave of intensive accumulation in the centre, made it impossible to 
introduce a genuinely Fordist system. 


We may therefore use the term ‘sub-Fordism’ to denote this caricature of 
Fordist industrialization, which rested on the illusion that technological 
acquisitions are the only factor in industrial development. Neither ın the 
labour process itself, nor in the structure of demand, had the soria! 
conditions for such a system of accumulation really been achieved. In 
every cate, this initial experience ended in failure: slow growth, a msing 
external debt, high rates of inflation, and so on. Ominami has described 
the final crisis in Chile, where 2 model based on the domestic market 
collapsec with the fall of the Popular Unity government in 1973. Four 
years earlier, the Brazilian anilieary had already put an end to such populist 
illusions in their own country. 


2. Export Substitution: ‘Bloody’ Taylorization 


Although things initially remained at the level of intentions, it soon 
became apparent that a fraction of industrial capital in the centre 
countries was seeking to relocate parts of Fordist industry in the cheapest 
available wage-zones. In the course of the sixties, however, this tendency 
began to conflict with the ambition of local dominant classes to base their 
own development strategy upon this peculiar ‘natural endowment’. The 
countries in question were not at all of the same type: some had just 
interrupted or altered an import-substitution programme (South Korea, 
Brazil), while others had traditionally played a sub-contracting role 
(Singapore, Hong Kong). Some would appear, in the statistics-based 
CEPI classification, as ‘newly industnalizing countries’, while others like 
Morocco (where more and more of the French textile and electronics 
industry is being relocated) remain merely as ‘developing countries’. Stull, 
a number of common features have to be noted. 


First, it is more a question of Taylorism than of Fordism. The 
‘transferred’ jobs are typically fragmented and repetitive, not linked by 
any automated system of machinery. The equipment is light and designed 
for a single operator. for example, sewing machines in the clothing 
industry, or microscopes and tweezers in electronics. In short, these are 
labour-intensive industries in the strictest sense of the term. As Pierre 
Salama has pointed out, t? even within individual countries the composi- 
tion of capital widely varies between industries working for the home 
market and export-industries. In South Korea, for example, per capita 


17 See R Hausmann and C Ominami, The realization of the oil rent A preliminary study 
of the Verezuclan example, 1946-1979’, CHPREMAP paper no. 8101, Pans 1981 
18 See C. Ominami, ‘Sous-développement et régulanon économique’, CEREM duplicated 


paper, Paris 1981. 
? P Salama, ‘Recherche d'une gestion libre de la force de travail et divisions internanonales 
du travail’, Critague de ? Ecomonrse Peolstigue No 13, October 1980. 
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fixed capital is four times lower in export-oriented manufacturing 
industry as a whole, 23 times lower in the electrical and electronics sector, 
and 192 times lower in textiles and clothing! Unlike ‘import-substitution’, 
such ‘export-substitution’ costs local capital virtually nothing in terms of 
capital goods. The ‘mega-tools’, corresponding to the heaviest parts of 
branch-circuits, most often remain in the hands of technicians and 
production-workers in the centre. But Ivan Illich need not fear: 
micro-tools may, within certain social relations, be perfect instruments of 
alienation and the exploitation of man by man. 


It is not difficult to find the labour suitable for Taylorization. For 
whatever Palloix may think, the relationship of the working class to 
material production does not make ıt the sole depository of skills. Since 
the advent of patriarchy—the most widely distributed phenomenon in 
the world—women’s exploited role in household production has 
prepared them for the twin requirements of Taylonst industry: complete 
acquiescence in the goals of the labour process, and complete involve- 
ment in the job. Even the body-movements are very similar in domestic 
labour and the two key transfer-branches: textiles and electronic 
assembly. A Malaysian investment brochure puts the point well: ‘Onental 
women are famous throughout the world for their dexterity. With therr 
small hands, they work fast and pay great attention to detail. Who could 
be better qualified by nature and tradition to raise the efficiency of an 
assembly line? (. . .) Wage rates in Malaysia are among the lowest in the 
region, and women-workers can be employed for about us $1.50 a day.’ 


The Asian ‘free zones’ are, indeed, the most typical of this kind of 
‘development’ (if we dare use the word). Women frequently make up 80 
per cent of the workforce, earning some two dollars a day. They are 
young women, seeking an escape from poverty or a forced marriage (90 
per cent under 30, and 50 per cent under 20 years of age). For the Gulag 
Archipelago does not offer them many years of work: pregnancy leads to 

ismiggal from the company, even expulsion from Singapore in the case 
of sian women; and the whole model is based upon extraction of the 
maximum surplus-value in the shortest possible time. Moreover, the 
reserve-supply of labour 1s virtually inexhaustible if one includes the 
‘hinterlands’ of Thailand, the Philippines, Indonesia and, more recently, 
People’s China. 


Secondly, this model characteristically involves ‘bloody’ exploitation—in 
the sense of ‘bloody’ used by Marx to describe the legislation that 
launched primitive accumulation in eighteenth-century Britain. This is 
not to say, of course, that 2 country like South Korea is following the 
‘British model’: the partial transfer of central production to the périphery 
is quite different from the formation of a new centre. In their studies of 
Asia and Brazil, Salama, Tissier and Mathias?’ independently point out 
that ‘import-substitution’ always involves centralized measures (a wage- 
freeze, inflation) to keep workers’ living standards at a very low level, or 
even, in Brazil and Chile, drastically to reduce them. In general, these 





7° G. Mathias, “Transfert de technique et transfert de théones: du ‘dualisme’ du marché du 
taval aux nouvelles formes de resistance ouvoère en Amérique Lanne’, Critger de 
l Econsmn Polttigm No. 14, Janaury 1981. 7 
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authors underline the state’s role in managing labour-power: a role which 
involves regulation (social legislation, or rather the lack of it, the creation 
of free zones, etc.); repression (police control or dismantlement of trade 


„unions, systematic use of imprisonment and torture on a more or less 


selective basis); and regimentattos (the whole army of South Korean 
workers who, under cover of the Vietnam War, could be directed to 
large-scale public works). 


As the ‘scissors’ opened between stagnant purchasing-power and a nsing 
apparent productivity of labour, the rate of surplus-value climbed to a 
level markedly higher than the equivalent rate in the ‘Fordist’ centre. 
Moreover, the increased per capita output was obtained more on a yearly 
than an hourly basis, through the lengthening of the working day and the 
production of absolute surplus-value. In South Korea, for example, 
where 30 per cent of women workers have a 15-hour or even longer day, 
disablement as a result of work-accidents has increased by an annual 
average of 17 per cent since 1970. This makes it easier to understand why 
women workers are discarded after the age of 30. Once their eyes and 
hands no longer correspond to the norm, they fall back into the 
‘traditional sector’ of prostitution. 


Now, although this model of accumulation is highly profitable, it cannot 
escape its narrow limitations. In world terms, the existence of nineteenth- 
century enclaves within twentieth-century branch segments can only 
temiporacily augment the surplus-value extracted in what are, after all, 
very minor areas of world production. To be sure, these enclaves raise 
profit-levels for foreign capitalist investors, or, much more generally, for 
the multnational companies which assign a link in their branch circuit to 
local capitalists. In 1974, according to Salama, Japanese conglomerates 
already controlled 40 per cent of South Korea’s and 56 per cent of 
Tatwan’s foreign trade. In 1971, 80 per cent of Brazil’s and go per cent of 
Mexico’s electronics exports represented ‘captive trade’ between contrac- 
tors and subcontractors. These gains do not, however, solve any of the 
macro-economic problems of world accumulation, and leave unchanged 
both the mode of production and world consumption patterns. For a 
branch such as textiles, where world demand 1s only slightly increasing, it 
is a zero-sum game in which the loser 1s employment in the centre. In 
global terms, of course, the spread ‘of capitalism to the periphery does 
serve tc extend the world market, and new jobs in the centre’s 
equipment-goods sector roughly offset the loss of traditional employ- 
ment.?! Still, the global balance conceals the sectoral and regional 
problems caused in the old industrial countries by ‘competition’ among 
unequally exploited workers. All this explains the protectionist reactions 
which have sharply reduced textile imports from the ‘developing’ and 
‘newly iadustrializing’ countries. : 


For thei- part, the local dominant classes are well aware that they cannot 
forever remain the wardens of capitalist prisons. It will not be long before 
this nineteenth-century model elicits a corresponding response from the 
working classes. Indeed, since the model rapidly exhausts the available 


1 See oD, The Impact of Newly Industrializeng Comntriss on Producten and Trade m 
Maxufactx-es, Pans 1979, and Fafonr, et al 
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labour-supply and requires ever more immigrant workers, the social 
question will soon be combined with an urban and a racial question. At 
first, the subcontractor-states tried to solve the problem through such 
‘bloody’ methods as the forced sterilization of Malaysian women. But 
now their aim is to raise the technological level of their exports, 
increasing domestic wage-rates and sub-contracting labour-intensive 
contracts to their hinterland. In the more populous countries of Taiwan 
and South Korea, where the task is to establish 2 more cohesive system of 
accumulation and ‘hegemony’ (in the Gramscian sense of the word), the 
dominant classes must follow Brazil in a new-style ‘import-substitution’ 
programme that we shall call ‘peripheral Fordism’. 


3. Peripheral Fordiam’: Its Nature and Crisis 


Whether it was based on an old-style rmport-substitution drive, or on an 
export-substitution programme combined with classical export-promo- 
tion, local capitalism had become a not-insignificant force by the early 
seventies in a number of ‘newly industrializing countries’. The middle 
classes, immediately below the richest five per cent, have grown 
considerably in the last 15 years and, together with the local sas het 
account for virtually all the consumption of consumer durables. 

layer, too, has grown rich on surplus-value extracted in the export sector, 
but whereas, in the preceding model, this surplus-value was garnered by 
the multinationals, it here serves to fuel a local petty-bourgeois market. 
This has opened the way for a new twin-pronged programme of 
import-substitution. The first prong 1s an attempt to integrate more 
advanced technological links in the chain of the relevant export branch: 
South Korea, for example, having captured its own market for textile 
machinery, now actively exports some of its output. The second prong 
involves an attempt to assimilate higher stages in the production of local 
consumer goods. Thus, although the export of such goods is continuing 
and even expanding, the main effort is directed towards ‘processing 
industries’ for building material (cement), and above all towards links in 
the motor and home-equipment industries prior to final assembly. 


The motor industry perfectly illustrates the combined dynamio of this 
new ‘peripheral’ Fordism: namely, import-substitution plus export-sub- 
stitution. The problem with motor-car assembly in the ‘region IM’ 
periphery was, on the one hand, that it required a skilled-labour 
component as well as some industrial experience on the part of unskilled 
male workers, and, on the other hand, that this particular comodity, 
unlike T-shirts or pocket-calculators, had to find large, nearby markets. 
The ideal region-III labour force would have been: a) very cheap to 
reproduce; b) close to major markets; and c) endowed with a skilled 
component. But in the Fordist system, for which local consumption 
norms (and hence wages) are yoked to productivity, this would have been 
to square the circle. There can be no room for regions located in 
‘excessively’ dominated economies that lack an adequate local market. 
Given the high transport charges, and the relatively minor share of wages 
in total costs, there can be no question of using Third World 
labour-reserves merely as a base for re-exporting operations. 


22 See P. Salama, “Recherche d'une gestion libre . 
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With these simple points in mind, we can identify two ‘inferior’ variants 
of ‘decentralization’. First, it is possible to replace vehicle exports with 
‘completely knocked-down’ sets of parts that will be assembled in the 
Third World for the small markets of local dominant classes. The costs 
involved in acclimatization, the loss of economies of scale, and so forth, 
make this a rather unsatisfactory alternative. But since importing-coun- 
tries began to insist on local assembly, there has often been no other 
available form of export. Secondly, it is possible to use cheaper 
wage-zones near a central market as an assembly base for light vehicles 
that will then be re-exported to the centre. Citroën deax-chevenx, for 
example, can be assembled in Galicia and sold on the French market. 


In the course of the 19708, two ‘conceptual breakthroughs’, once again 
due to Ford Motor Company, cast the problem in a completely new light. 
Already, considerable economies of scale had been achieved through the 
distribution of branch output over North-West Europe, such that a 
number of large units each produced a standardized component for the 
whole continental market. It was no longer the assembly of finished 
vehicles, but the production of components—essentially, engines, 
gear-boxes, axles, etc—which most clearly typified such industrial 
relocation. The closeness of markets, regional costs, economies of scale 
and, aktove all, benefits conceded by the ‘recipient’ country combined to 
dictate the choice of location. As described, of course, this system 
remained internal to the industrialized countries. In the sixties and 
seventies, however, new countries became technically integrated into the 
world branch circuits of Fordism, without being able to master its overall 
dynam:c ın an autonomous national framework and, in particular, to 
assimilate its mode of social regulation. This solved the contradiction to 
which we referred earlier. Fordism could find here a working class 
together with certain managerial structures; the standard of living did not 
necessitate a high wage-level; and yet, a sizeable middle-class market was 
already in existence. Most of these countries had totalitarian regimes: 
Eastern Europe, Spain towards the end of Franco’s rule, Brazil, countries 
in the ‘inner periphery’ or ‘newly industrializing countries’ from the 
wider periphery. With an eye to national development, however, these 
countres usually required a high rate of ‘integration’. In other words, 
they expected that local manufacturing industry would make the greatest 
possible contribution to the final product, or even, in extreme cases, that 
an all-round national industry would be established. 


But although, in most of these countries, the home market was too small 
for the advantages of local production to outweigh the loss of economies 
of scale, such ‘relocation’ was initially the only way in which the motor 
companies could avoid losing their market. Besides, the export market 
for fully equipped factories was of great importance to two allied 
branches, mechanical engineering and machine-tools, in which the motor 
companies are often implicated. Once again, Ford made the ‘break- 
through’ by signing an agreement with Spain that laid the basis for a new 
conception of relocation. This involved not merely import-substitution 
for an inadequate local market, or use of the country as a base for 
re-exporting operations, but a combination of the two. On the one hand, 
Spain would provide an expanding local market despite the relatively low 
norms of working-class consumption; on the other hand, ıt would accept 
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a reduced rate of integration (so that production segments became less 
dispersed) in return for a clear commitment to produce and re-export in 
massive quaritity a certain number of components. Thus, the 1972 
‘preference agreement’ or ‘Ford law’ lowered the minimum rate of 
integration from 95 to 66 per cent, while Ford undertook to re-export 
two-thirds of output and to increase its sales in Spain by no more than ro 
per cent. At the same time, the government accorded major facilities for 
the importation of machine-tools. When General Motors also set up local 
factories, Spain became the great ‘region II’ of the European motor 
industry. In Portugal, Renault negotiated a variant of the ‘Ford law’, 
expanding and building four engine and vehicle plants (13,000 new jobs). 
In effect, the government extended a certain protection to the Renault 
subsidiary, whose share of the internal market rose from 12 to 30 or 40 per 
cent. But three-quarters of the 300,000 locally produced engines were 
re-exported to Northern Europe. More generally, 1t has been estimated 
that, in ten years’ time, this new relocation strategy will encompass 15 pet 
ceat of world output. The resulting loss of jobs in the industrial 
heartlands will be partially offset by a rise ın tertiary, conceptual 
employment. But if output remains constant, the balance-sheet will be 
extremely negative. 


It should not be thought strange that such vanous countries as Poland, 
Spain, Portugal and Brazil are considered ın the same analysis. For it is no 
longer relevant to conceive the Third World as a single bloc opposed to 
the industriel countries East and West. To a degree, certain ‘newly 
industrializing’ and eastern-bloc countries; like the less industrialized 
parts of Western Europe before them, are trying to hook on to the 
accumulation schema of ‘central Fordism’. But whereas, some four years 
ago, this drive appeared so-successful that Brazil, Iran and Nigeria were 
already being described as ‘imperialist relay-countries’, it is now moving _ 
into a an extremely dangerous stage. No only do these countries store up 
all the crisis-factors of central Fordism; they must also face the additional 
problems associated with their ‘peripheral’ situation. As in earlier 
‘tmport-substitution’ programmes, any attempt to climb the Fordist 
technological ladder involves that very rise in the composition of capital 
which is throwing the central system itself into crisis. Nor can the 
newcomers find any longer an expanding world market to provide the 
profits on their costly imported investments. After Poland, which has 
chosen a basically similar model of accumulation, Brazil 1s one of the most 
heavily indebted countries in the world. In Asia, South Korea’s 
debt-level is second only to that of Indonesia. 


Furthermore, the multuplicity of wage-relations, corresponding to the 
different logics combined ın ‘peripheral Fordism’, prevents the stabuliza- 
tion of a hegemonic political and cultural system. In Brazil, for example, 
wage-camers fall into at least three categories. First, there are the 
‘pre-Fordist’ car-workers who, though a long way from the correspond- 
ing social benefits, already have the collective factory life and the 
‘firmness’ bestowed by the production process which allowed their 
French and Italian counterparts to grasp such benefits. Indeed, despite 
the high labour-turnover imposed by the employers, and despite police 
repression, the trade-union movement is being constructed or recon- 
structed and already securing relatively high wages for these workers. As 
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Singer shows,** they are thereby gaining access to durable consumer- 
goods. Secondly, the women-workers suffering ‘bloody Taylorization’ in 
the electronics and textile industries are hardly any better off than their 
Asian sisters. Finally, workers in ‘export-onented’ agriculture, particu- 
larly the sugar-cane plantations, are close to slavery: adults, and children 
stuntec from undernourishment, usually work for some ten pence a day. 
These three types of wage-labour, far from moving down a scale of 
‘backwardness’, actually constitute a single whole. The second and third 
provid= finance for the first, and export-agriculture assures an easy life for 
the middle classes. Thus, the production of sugar-based carburol as a 
large-s-ale alternative to petrol can only be profitable if the old social 
relations are preserved on the plantations. But this, in turn, presupposes a 
‘bloody dictatorship’, contradictory to the trade-union forms normally 
compa-ible with Fordism and the aspirations of the new middle classes. 


When this contradiction developed in Southern Europe in the 19708, it 
resulted in ‘the crisis of the dictatorships’. However, the lifting of 
political repression in Spain and Portugal rapidly led to the loss of an 
internetionally competitive position based upon what were, for capital, 
highly beneficial relations. Hence the economic crisis which came hard on 
the heels of the ‘opening towards democracy’. Conversely, the Iranian 
experience demonstrates the price to be paid if such an opening is not 
made :n time. At any event, the economic crisis in Brazil and South 
Korea, following the localized strikes and uprisings of 1980, casts doubt 
on the idea of a ‘middle way’ for peripheral Fordism. 


In 1980, when I was doing research-work on industrial redeployment, a 
Renault manager cited a list of countries which, a few years previously, 
had sesmed to combine the preconditions of ‘peripheral Fordism’ and 
were therefore ‘interesting’ to motor-car manufacturers. These countries 
were: Mexico, Brazil, Spain, Algeria, Nigeria, Turkey, Iran, South 
Korea, Poland, and some other eastern-bloc countries. I leave the reader 
to ponder this list. My own conclusion 1s that if there is 2 ‘world-wide 
extension of Fordism’, then the extension is of she crisis of Fordism. 


D See P. Singer, ‘Reproduction de la force de travail et développement’, Resme T sers- Monde 
No. 65, October -December 1976. 
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Alain Lipietz—I 


Marx or Rostow? 


Reading John Sender’s glowing introduction to Bill Warren’s Imperial- 
ism, Pioneer of Capitalism’, I thought I could recognize several of the 
themes broached in my article on ‘Towards Global Fordism?’.! But 
unfortunately, although Warren’s book has the great merit of identifying 
many weighty issues for Marxists in the dominated countries, his 
conclusions and even his method of confronting these ‘facts’ have made 
my hair stand on end. Yes, there is a lot of truth in Warren’s book. It is 
true that we must have done with a certain Romantic critique of 
‘development’ which falls short of the necessary precision, balance, 
autonomy, and so on. It is true that, since ‘the living soul of Marxism is 
concrete analysis of a concrete situation’ (Lenin), the priority task is to 
study the Third World countries as they are, before dreaming of what 
they should be—although Warren himself scarcely brings this project 
nearer to completion. It is true that Lenin’s own ‘bestseller’, Imperialism, 
The Highest Stage of Capitalism, was already a poor book, containing a 
quite erroneous analysis of the tendencies of imperialism. Indeed, 
capitalism itself has cheerfully given the lie to Lenin’s thesis, rising from 
one stage to another until the glorious 1960s—although Warren does not 
mention the wars and other monstrosities integral to this process. It 1s 
true that a moral critique of imperialism is not necessarily a critique of 
capitalism, and that anti-imperialism has too long served as a demagogic 
cover for the development plans of a modemist local bourgeoisie, 
whether liberal or statist in orientation—although it would have been 
nice to see an equally rigorous critique of the ‘lackeys’ of foreign capital 
It is right to stress that domestic causes are paramount, that the local elites 
bear the main responsibility for their country’s plight, and that 
‘dependence’ only perpetuates itself on the ground of an internal 
situation—although Warren could have mentioned the military interven- 
tions which, after all, have provided enough of the headlines over the last 
thirty-five years. It is true that capitalism and industrialization are rapidly 
developing in the dominated countries—although not in all of them, and 
not in the carefree way suggested by Warren. It is true that the Third 
World can no longer be grasped as a single, homogeneous entity, 
susceptible to uniform criticism of ‘dependent development’ or « fortiori 
‘the development of underdevelopment’. 


Yes, in spite of the ‘oversights’ that might be put down to polemical zeal, 
Warren’s theses would make an excellent pamphlet. Unfortunately, 
Imperialism, Pioneer of Capitalism is not a pamphlet but a book based on 


1 In breaking with tradrtional theories of dependency, I am basically indebted to the work of 
two Latın Amencan waters, Carlos Ominami and Ricardo Hausmann See the references 
attached to my article; and C. Ominami, ‘Aperçu criuque des théores du développement en 
Aménque Latine’, Rewe Trs- onde No. 80, October-December 1979. 
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documentary evidence and reasoned argument: it excoriates opposite 
points of view, presenting a new approach and claiming to ground it on 
considerable erudition. In reality, however, it is the Marxist approach in 
all its purity which he claims to offer us. Since the work threatens to have 
a major -mpact, it should be judged according to rigorous theoretical and 
political criteria. We cannot content ourselves with knowing smiles at a 
few ‘versal excesses’ or ‘needless provocations’. Warren’s book should be 
read word by word, for his arguments will be used word for word. 


The Corcept of the Third World and Pre-Capitalist Residues 


Alas, wken we examine his detailed arguments, all the positive features of 
his position ‘turn into their opposite’. He may grasp the Third World’s 
heterogeneity, but he treats the Third World as a ‘corpus’ of homo- 
geneous figures. He may recognize its industrial development, but he 
does not pay the slightest attention to the character of such industrializa- 
tion. He may prioritize internal causes, but he quite simply refuses to 
analyse the specificity of the socio-economic structures in question. He 
may vad confusion of anti-imperialism and anti-capitalism, but at the 
price of a veritable apology for capitalism. He may do away with 
normative criticism, but only in order to restore the hold of the latter-day 
Moloch and its high-pnest Adam Smith: ‘Accumulate, accumulate! That 
is Moses and all the prophets! Warren’s return to ‘original Marxism’ is, in 
fact, a retum to the nimeteenth-century Marxism of Struve and Kautsky, 
which continued to flourish in the Third International, particularly in 
Stalin’s writings. For Stalin declared his faith ın limitless development of 
the productive forces, understanding by this a one-way, linear, quantita- 
tive growth in the mass of machinery and the flow of commodities. 


Such a -eligion, however, stands in no need of Marx. It has other 
high-priests in such traditional bourgeois growth-theorists as Walt 
Rostow,” and all the modern apostles of ‘industrialization’ and ‘supply- 
aide’ pol-cies. If it now finds succour among Marxists seeking to revive 
the most questionable of the Old Man’s ideas—for example, his trust in 
the Promethean virtues of capitalist technical progress—this says a great 
deal about the ideological defeat suffered by anti-capitalist forces in the 
seventies. We shall return to this point below, but let us first examine 
some kev areas of Warren’s argument. To whet does he refer when he 
seeks to prove ‘the illusion of underdevelopment’? What does he have to 
say about it? What criteria does he use? Well, he refers to the 
‘non-existence’ of underdevelopment, to the hollowness of the concept of 
neo-coloaialism. Building around us his first redoubtable paradox, 
Warren Aas the facts and figures to demonstrate that the dominated 
countries are not so underdeveloped after all. Unfortunately, he has to 
base himself upon a sample of countries, if only to prove that the sample 
growth-rates are not at all out of the ordinary. However, his very choice 
of countes shows that Warren implicitly recognizes what he seeks to 
disprove: namely, the existence of problem-countries, prudently termed 





2 Walt Roszow, The Stages of Ecomearx: Growth, Cambridge 1980 
? Arghin Emmanuel! has gone over to a position fairly similar to that of Bull Warren. See 
Tochwelegue cppreprote on techuslege: seas-ddeslep pis, Paris 1981 
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‘the Third World’, which do not, of course, include the Eastern bloc, 
Japan, Australie, New Zealand, and so on. 


In fact, Warren does not even define the object of his analysis—a fine 
method for a Marxist theoretician! For if we leave aside self-proclamation 
by a particular country, we are offered no criteria with which to delimit 
this ‘Third World’. Should a common colonial history perhaps be the 
defining feature? But then we could count on the fingers of one hand the 
oon-West-European countries that have never bome any kind of colonial 
yoke: Japan, Thailand, Afghanistan, and which others? Curiously, 
Warren seems to overlook that every country in the Americas is the 
product of colonization. Perhaps the missing criterion lies in the 
specificity of internal socio-economic structures—the true root of 
‘underdevelopment’ in most Marxist thinking. Even Lenin saw this as the 
basis of a ‘democratic and ant-imperialist’ stage of the revolution, at least 
in those countries where, for reasons bound up with colonization, there 
had been no capitalist agrarian reform. It is, indeed, hard to grasp the 
different fates of two ex-colonies such as Argentine and Australia without 
taking into account the history of their agrarian structures.* Warren, 
however, objects to this approach ın the name of a supposedly Marxist 
dogma that pre-capitalist forms are bound to dissolve. Any analysis 
which refers to the survival or consolidation of particular semi-feudal or 
latifundist forms of production is swept aside without any concrete 
investigation. We are a long way from Lenin’s patient study of the 
development of capitalism in Russia. What would be the point? After all, 
capitalism inevitably dissolves everything other than itselfl 


Now, all Marxist historical analysis proves exactly the opposite. After 
Spanish colonization of Central and South America, every serviceable 
Maya, Aztec or Inca structure was consolidated and mobilized for the 
extraction of minerals,“ while slavery was ‘reinvented’ for the purposes of 
colomal agriculture. In the seventeenth century in Eastern Europe, the 
capitalism of Amsterdam and then London imposed the ‘second 
serfdom’,® whose final, more or less debased forms were only abolished in 
1918 (after the fall of the Turkish, Austro-Hungarian and Russian 
empires), or even in 1945 by the ‘people’s democracies’, In France, itself, 
the history of agriculture refutes Kautsky’s thesis: for petty commodity 
production, much more profitable than capitalist farming for the 
agro-food companies, is still the basic form of the exploitation of peasant 
labour. 


The Social Relations of Third World Industrialixation 
Given that Warren sees a case for the ‘importation’ of capitalist relations 


(Imperialism, Prosser of Capitalism’), it might appear that external 
structural dependence is the defining characteristic of his object of study. 





“ Of course, it 15 possible to embrace ‘psychologist’ explanations a la Weber, counterposing 
the Protestant capitalist ethic to the Catholic ethic. Sec F Braudel, Cowhsateen matireih 
Ecem ot Capitahsme, Pans 1980, and A G. Frank, L’ Accuwalateen primise, 1500—1800, 
which have both correctly demolished such absurd positions. 

5 See Frank, op. cit 

6 See Braudel, op. cit. 

7 See A Lipactz, Ls Capital et san Espace, Paris 1977. 
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Strangely, however, he invokes the two reasons why this is not so: the 
minor, and declining, importance of direct foreign investment; and the 
modification of the productive structure away from primary towards 
manufacturing activity. These are certainly crushing arguments against 
the ‘old theory’ of dependence which, in the 1960s, beguiled our own 
childhocd as anti-impenalist militants, as well as feeding the dreams of 
the naticnal bourgeoisies. Although it 18 easy in 1980 to ‘demolish’ the 
conceptions of yesteryear, the task does have to be fulfilled. Still, there 
should have been a concrete analysis of precisely what has replaced such 
dependeace. It is strictly impossible to understand contemporary 
imperial:sm if no attention is paid to the two essential changes which took 
place in the seventies: namely, the turn to an ‘international credit 
economy’, and ‘export substitution’. True, Anaconda and United Fruit 
were big bad wolves, simpler to identify, although people in Chile and the 
Dominican Republic can remember that they were not paper tigers. 
Nowadays, there are other ‘outside controls’ weighing on the Third 
World aad siphoning off the value added by its workers: they are called 
the Eurcmarket, the nar, sub-contracting, engineering royalties, techno- 
logical dependence. They do not, I admit, so readily spark off popular 
mobilizations. But that 1s one more reason why Marxists should analyse 
and denounce such mechanisms. 


It ıs not enough to hail the lightning industralization of certain Third 
World countries, long igo diagnosed in Rostow’s theory of ‘take-off. It 
18 necessary to define the secto-scomomic relations expressed in this 
process—something I have myself attempted at a still very superficial 
level. Only ın this way can we grasp, behind the flat, uniform language of 
statistics, what used to differentiate, and what now differentiates, the 
centre from the periphery: not only the United States from Uganda, but 
also, rather more subtly, Australia from Argentine. Here the key factor is 
the type of relations which arise between social classes in the establish- 
ment of a system of accumulation. In the centre, a basic cohesion 
developed between the different sections of production, between the 
reproduction of labour-power and the realization of surplus-value, 
culminating in the ‘virtuous circle’ of post-war intensive and auto- 
centred accumulation. In the periphery, attempts were made, with a 
greater or lesser degree of success, to mimic this ‘virtuous circle’ and to 
hook on to centre-based accumulation by taking advantage of its 
requirements and its crises. In the profoundly changed domestic 
conditions of today, such an attempt leads to a fragmentation of the 
‘periphe-y’ and the appearance of ‘New Industrial Countries’. Bill Warren 
is happy to accept their provisional technological dependence, seeing it as 
merely a growth of interdependence. What a strange ‘interdependence’ of 
sub-contractor upon contractor, performer upon decision-maker, 
manual upon intellectual, debtor upon creditor! Technology is not a 
primary product growing on the trees of Northern forests. It 1s the 
materialization of relations of production whose mode of establishment 
and reproduction varies according to the social formation that adopts 
them, or has them imposed. z 


We can see why Marx himself made the huge mistake of believing that the 


£ See my erncle on Fordism, above. 


railway would revolutionize Indian society. A century later, of course, 
the caste system is still in place, and India is not even classed as a New 
Industrial Country. But at least Marx ote the tools which allow us to 
account for his error of prognosis.? Warren has only retained the 
prophecy, ignoring both the reality and the tools. Thus he prolemicizes 
against Samir Amin and various Latin American Marxists who at least 
have the merit of knowing the facts and manipulating the tools; but he 
does not even make any reference to the fundamental concepts of 
Marxism: the relations of production, gurplus-value, accumulation, 
reproduction, realization, and so forth.!° The result is a complete 
incapacity to analyse ‘facts’ empirically, apprehended through the quite 
peculiar and highly distorting lens of statistics. In the light of certain 
statistics, it might be said of these dominated countries—which Warren 18 
quite able to denote, even if he refuses to define them as such—that they 
‘profit’ from imperialism. But let us look at things more closely. 


Economic Statistics and Social Truth 


First, we should mention in passing a few incredibly naive (or 
disingenuous) arguments. In chapter six, it 1s stated that colonization 
drove back hunger and led to progress in health care. Obviously, Warren 
has never heard of the near-genocide of the Amerindian peoples, now 
being consummated in Amazonia, or of the outbreak and causes of the 
1973-76 Sahel famine. +! He credits capitalism with medical advances,*? 
but does not debit ıt with the massively unequal level of provision. In the 
Brazilian Nordeste one out of every two children dies ın the first year of 
life, while ın the Third World as a whole some 50 million children die 
every year. But, after all, the population is growing all the time! 


We should also mention the short-sighted character of the book’s 
predictions (chapter 7, section 4). Since Bill Warren died in Janauary 
1978, his most recent figures dating from 1975, 1t would be too easy to 
blame him for the fact that he did not foresee the huge level of Third 


9 In a paper written in 1972, my foend H. Rouilleault and myself used the passage from 
Marx on the colonmation of India as an example of erroneous prophecy (See ‘Sur les 
pratiques et les concepts prospectifs du mattnalisme histonque’, duplicated paper, Pans 
Unversity L.) Contrasting it with Marx’s far-sighted predictions on assembly-line labour, 
we attobuted his error to an unwarranted projection of an abstract tendency of capitalism to 
the comcrets reality of colonrxed India which overdetermines it. In this work, we based 
ourselves on the Mannst theories of impenaliam But cunously, Warren 1s content to 
counterpoee Marx to these later Mannsts, without mentioning that the facts of the lest 
century. (qué a long aime even fora katona teddency ) hive refuted Bares position. 
Notwithstanding a certain Northern or Euro-centnc self-complacency, Warren 1s 
actually a whole war behind the discusmon among Latin American Marmsts. See, for 
instance, the debate on Brazil which opposed R. M. Marini to F. M Cerdoso and J. Serra in 
the pages of Rensta Mexicana de Sectelegia (special issue), 1978. 
11 See Comite Information Sahel, Qas se menrrtt de la famm os Afrin? Paris 1975. 
12 There 1s, of course, a link between the two, and the rather belated discovenes of Pasteur 
and Fleming are, in a sense, the by-product of bourgeois rationalism and the industrialist 
perspective. However, there 1s nothing automatic about this link. Although mercantile and 
manufectunng capttahsm were much more developed ın fourteenth- or fifteenth-century 
Europe than they are in Uganda today, they could not prevent the plague from wiping out 
two-thirds of the population. Conversely, China’s health policy dunng the Culturel 
Revolution was much more effective than those of dominated capitalist countries at an 
equivalent level of ‘quanntative development’ 
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World debt in 1981, the stifling of the Brazilian ‘miracle’ in 1980, and so 
on. Still, the Marxist dialectic ought to have inspired him with a certain 
sense of caution. Most dangerous for scientific and ideological debate, 
however, is Warren’s acritical manner of apprehending ‘the facts’, and the 
critene he uses to evaluate them. Amassing statistics on the GNP, trade 
patterns, income distribution and other aspects of Third World countries 
as a woole, he argues in chapter eight (“The Illusion of Underdevelop- 
ment: Facts of Post-War Progress’) that neither a cross-section nor a 
longitudinal series displays the traditional ‘profile’ of ‘underdevelop- 


ment’. 


First, we should note that this method lumps together countries openly 
fighting the ugly sores of underdevelopment and those which bear its full 
brunt, ‘New Industrial Countries’ and ‘Less Developed Countries’ 
(LDCs), OPEC member-states and countries with no raw materials. If 
everything is jumbled in this way, it is not surprising that the laws of 
statistics will yield a rather monotone picture. Warren does ask us to 
apprec-ate the heterogeneity of the Third World, yet he takes no heed of it 
whatscever. Indeed, he disowns any inclination to separate off the OPEC 
countres, since ‘it amounts to claiming that the LDCs are all doing badly 
except for those that are doing well’. Surely, however, we must not only 
take into account that the dominated countries are not uniformly 
‘successful’, but also examine, for example, how and in what respect the 
oil-revenue earners are still dominated countries. +°? 


Now, it is an excellent thing that Marxists should confront the statistics, 
and most of the writers I quote in my article are virtuosi in this regard. In 
the words of Bachelard, however, we must ‘understand in order to 
calculeze, not calculate in order to understand’. If we take the example of 
‘per capita GNP’, Warren is filled with wonder that this indicator 1s now 
growing more rapidly in the dominated countries than it was a century 
ago in the industrial countries. In reality, this ratio is based upon complex 
and debatable procedures of aggregation and evaluation—procedures 
which Warren does not even dream of questioning. It measures, in 
current local value or ‘international value’, the changing relationship 
between the gross warkst product and the total popxlation. Thus in Marxist 
terms, its evolution expresses at least three different trends: 


1. The change in the ratio of ‘market (or capitalist) economy to natural 
economy’. If colonization breaks up the communal relations of an 
Africac village, so that its inhabitants are reduced to begging in 
shanty-towns or, in a few cases, to wage-labour, then per capita GNP will 
sharply rise even if production techniques remain unchanged. In this 
case, the introduction of wage-labour ıs clearly the principal factor 
behind the rising ratio. 


2. The change in the relationship between ‘net product’ and ‘amortization 





13 Throughout history, the colonized or dominated counties have experienced mmular 
‘booms’ (=offee, sugar, dtamonds, and so on, in the case of Brazil) without being tumed into 
developed countries. On the Venezuelan oil boom, sec R Hausmann and C Ominami, “The 
realiration of the ou rent: a preliminary study of the Veneruclan example, 1946-1979’, 
CEPREMAF paper no. 8101, Pans 1981 


of fixed capital’. If peasants or craftsmen who used to work by hand or 
with rudimentary tools are made to work on costly yet poorly utilized 
machinery, then per capita GNP will again rise even if labour productivity 
remains the same. ‘Mechanization’ of the Third World, requiring the 
purchase of equipment goods whose volume rises more than propor- 
tionately to GNP,’* is clearly the second cause of the rising ratio. 


3. The increase in labour productivity (Le., a fall in the lebour-value of 
use-values), 1f GNP is calculated in terms of volume. This is the only trend 
which would really justify talk of the ‘progressive’ character of the two 
preceding phenomena. However, numerous field studies suggest that 
Fordism in the dominated countries does not lead to anything like the 
gains in hourly labour productivity achieved in the dominating countries. 


A similar critique could be made of all the other statistical indicators used 
by Warren. But let us rather examine the criferte with which he evaluates 
his ‘facts’. (The sense of ‘criterion’ is given, for example, by my 
recognition that a rise in hourly labour productivity would be a good 
thing.) Now, I must say that Warren’s ‘criterion’ leaves me flabbergasted: 
‘Is the situation better or worse (in terms of per capita GNP) than it would 
have been in the absence of colonization or any other outside interven- 
tion?’ For how can Warren possibly imagine, not to say calculate, what 
the present standard of living would be in the Aztec or Inca empire, 
Ghana or Benin if colonization had not destroyed them in past centuries, 
and if they had developed only through internal class struggles? After all, 
the Muslim empire had a comfortable lead in culture and economy at the 
end of the Middle Ages; and, conversely, nothing suggested in 1850, on 
the eve of the Meiji Restoration, that the Japanese feudal system was 


-about to launch into a Prussian-style ‘revolution from above’.** - 


One foot in the past and another in the present—such comparative 
science-fiction is, of course, highly questionable from a scientific point of 
view.!® But Warren’s approach is also of extreme political gravity: not 
only does it resemble the traditional ethnocentrist argument and, above 
all, the soctal-chauvinist position of the European Social-Democratic and 
Communist parties on national liberation struggles (¢.g., the post-1946 
line of the prc on the Algerian revolution); it 1s also strikingly similar to 
capital’s apologetic response when faced with a critique of wage-labour 





14 In my view, this 1s the main problem affecting the trade balance of dominated countrica. 
There has been so much discussion on the ‘worsening of the terms of trade’ that Niep was 
able to tabulate the conflicting conclusions of more than eighty watersl (See T. H. Niep, 
“Trends in the terms of trade of LDCS’, working paper no. 8106, Lavel University, Quebec.) 
The real problem mvolves not so much relative prices as volume-effects. 

15 Semir Amın at least suggests some reasons why ‘deccotralmed tmbutary modes of 
production’ turned towards capitalism in a more spontaneously way than the centralmed 
tubutary empires. See S. Amin, Ls dévelsppearent sugal, Paris 1973. 

16 When he plunges into these retrospective ventures, Warren has recourse to some rather 
odd tesumoay. Thus he quotes a settler who explains with some satisfaction that a Ghanaian 
village family earned enough in 1946 to buy ‘all the food it needed’. A Romanian peasant, he 
suggests by way of contrast, Irved in near-prehistonc conditions at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, and was still much worse off in 1946. (Warren, p. 132.) One would, of 
course, have preferred a more impartial account of Ghana in 1946 and in its pre-colontal 
empire. But one can only note the worsening of the Ghanaian peasant’s lot in relation both 
to 1946 and to the present situation of the Romanian peasant. 
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(“ts atways better to have a wage than to be unemployed’). Evidently, a 
Renau t worker in 1981 has a higher standard of living than a peasant at 
the dawn of the Industmal Revolution. But is that a reason not to fight 
against capitalist exploitation? The worker does, of course, receive a 
wage, but that is no reason to surrender the surplus-value to capital. 
Thus, beneath all Warren’s talk of ‘reciprocal advantage’ and the 
‘interdependence’ of dominators and dominated within imperialist 
relations, one finds not only the classical pro-imperialist discourse, but 
also mutatis mutandis the pro-capitalist discourse in its entirety. 


Warrer’s Acceptance of Capitalist Exploitation 


Let us now look more closely at ‘the drain of surplus’, without arguing 
over Warren’s awkward specifications that betray his inability to 
distinguish between the primary and the secondary phenomenon.!” The 
main point is that Warren admits the /sgitiwacy of a ‘drain of surplus’ 
(relative or absolute, it hardly matters): ‘But since investment is generally 
value-creating . . ., it does not follow that an excess of repatriated profits 
over the original investment necessarily represents an absolute drain: the 
value-added will have also increased wages, salaries, and government 
revenuts—a net gain compared to the situation if there had been no 
foreigr investment.’** There is no mistake: that really is the argument of 
a man who, in the name of the original Marx, seeks to condemn most of 
Marxism since Lenin! In point of fact, even though Marx had not 
discovered surplus-value in 1844, he would already have dismissed such 
an argument, typical of the most vulgar apologetics. For, contrary to the 
‘factor-remuneration’ theory, in which profit accrues to capital and wages 
to labonr, it is not ‘investment’ but the exploitation of labour that actually 
creates value. 1? However ‘fair’, the wage e/peys involves exploitation (at 
a rate of more than 100 per cent in Warren’s example!). Whether the 
outlay of variable capital is of national or external origin, there is no 
change in the capitalist relationship. But this is not at all the case with 
regard to international or inter-regional relations: if the surplus-value 
extracted in a particular country is systematically exported to a ‘centre’, 
then the rate of accumulation will be lower than in the centre; the 
‘development’ of capital will be retarded (that is, fewer jobs will be 
created than ın the case of national capital investment); and the ‘virtuous 
circle’ of intensive accumulation, with its positive effects even for the 
exploited classes, will be unable to establish itself. 


It follows that there is as much, if not more, reason to fight against 
external capital than against capital fest cowrt. Yet this is precisely the 


17 “Por sach a drain of surplus to reterd economic derel pareat, it must be an abselete diun.’ 
Talk of ‘retarded’ development evokes a secondary drain in which development takes place 
at a rate higher than before but sull Awer than in the dominant countries. Thus may be 
explainec by an ‘unequal transection’, such that peste accumulation occurs on both sides, 
bat wers vew/y on the dommated side. (Warren, p. 141 ) 

18 Warren, p 142. 

19 Capita ists will reply that if they had not advanced constant and vartable capital the 
wage-labsurer would have been unable to work In reality, however, it 1s not they who ‘give 
work’ to the wage-labourer, but the worker who ‘grves’ surplus-value to the capitalists, 
thereby producing his or her condition as a proletanan divorced from the means of 
productica and compelled to sell labour-power in order to lve. 
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conclusion that Warren’s theory seeks to capsize. He may have seemed to 
be telling us: Don’t fight imperialism because it introduces foreign 
exploitation, just fight it as exploitation. As we have just seen, however, 
Warren precisely finds capitalist exploitation to be legitimate. In essence, 
he 1s saying: Don’t fight impenalism, since it helps to spread capitalism, 
and capitalism itself is all right, ‘functional’, ‘appropriate to economic 
growth’. Such is the thesis, worn thin by so many writers from Adam 
Smith to Walt Rostow yet still hegemonic today,”° which Warren’s final 
chapter trumpets forth in every key. So much the better if inequality is on 
the rise: it will promote ‘the necessary diversification of skills and 
occupations’; it will kindle ‘energies previously dormant’; and it will 
mobilize ‘scarce or underutilized entrepreneurial talents’.?* This side of 
things 18 ‘likely to be most severe in the earliest stages’, but eventually, 
with the generalization of the modem sector, the gates will open on the 
post-industrial paradise promised by Colin Clark and Walt Rostow. So 
much the better if the teeming humanity of the shanty-towns has to 
survive through the informal economy: this permits very cheap 
production of basic consumer goods, and is therefore entirely functional 
to the development of the modern sector—which leads us (see above) to 
paradise. Indeed, should not the activity of prostitutes ‘be regarded as 
socially beneficial in cities with large male immigrant populations’??? Can 
such a deplorable observation be redeemed by any intended irony? 


At this point, Warren’s supporters will break into a smile, remarking that 
these poor anti-imperialist (and probably Latin) romantics do not have 
much of a sense of humour. We shall return in a moment to the question 
of moral indignation. Still at the level of the economy, however, Warren’s 
argument is quite clear: every apparent deformity in the underdeveloped 
countries 1s not a sysebroate counterpart of imperialist-capitalist develop- 
ment, but merely the delayed or temporally displaced realization of 
primitive capitalist accumulation in these countries. The saderdeveloped 
countries are simply ‘behind’, and external domination does no more than 
speed up their advance. This is the basic liberal position which, long ago 
theorized by Rostow et al., 18 now hegemonic in the press, the universities 
and various intemational bodies. It underpins the argument that, in spite 
of everything, deformities, inequalities and social marginalization are 
‘functional’. 


Marxism and the Damned of the Earth 


The battle around the couplet, ‘integration/disintegration (or marginali- 
zation)’, is itself highly revealing, and prostitution really is an excellent 
example. ‘In fact,’ Warren argues, ‘so-called marginalization is a way of 
referring to the anarchic, chaotic, unplanned, sometimes brutal, but 
nevertheless vigorous fashion in which urbanization expands the market, 
stimulates commercialization of the whole of society (especially the 
agricultural sector), and thereby increases the division of labour and thus 





20 Verso Editions present Warren’s book as ‘original and iconoclastic’. Maybe it is 
tcoaoclastic for the small circles of the westem New Left, but it conforms perfectly to what 
is said and written in most of the press and the ecademic world. 

21 Warren, p. 208. 

22 Thid, p. 216 
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the integration of society, as Adam Smith noted long ago.’?* Warren here 
seems, like Smith, Marx and Lenin, to place himself on the ground of the 
conditons for primitive accumulation: dissolution of the natural 
economy, development of a mercantile and manufacturing capitalism, 
and so on. In reality, however, one need only turn to the extreme case of 
Saigon’s ‘brothel economy’, living entirely upon the redistribution of 
dollars of externa! origin, in order to understand that the ‘dissolution of 
particular naturel ties’ in no way entails the reconstruction of a 
higher-level social, economic and cultural cobssion. Such dissolution was, 
to be sure, the historical condition for the ‘Fordist’ logic that gave rise to 
the social-democratic welfare-state in the OECD countries. But the way in 
which it now develops on the periphery of world production and 
redistribution circuits endows it with precisely that significance which 
distinguishes a centre from a periphery. 


When Warren notes that the informal sector provides ‘a wide variety of 
essential goods and services... at relatively low cost’,?* this means that 
the awzsome superexploitation of women—the exploited class of the 
informal economy—allows the production of labour-power at a cost 
incomparably lower than that of its reproduction within the ‘virtuous 
circle’ of intensive accumulation. Such labour-power, reproduced almost 
entirely outside capitalism, will nevertheless find work in some export- 
farm oz in the ‘delocalized’ premises of a Fordist branch circuit. Thus 
‘untegretion’ (understood as ‘functionality’ to impenalist-capitalist super- 
exploitation) really, does exist together with ‘marginalization’ (under- 
stood as a loss of that ‘autocentred’ character of socio-economic 
reproduction which is, in a sense, common to the village economy and the 
central system of intensive accumulation). Even in Rostow’s and 
Warren’s terms, therefore, the deformed growth of capitalist market 
relations in the dominated countries does not necessarily point to a rosy 
future. But even if it did? As the dominated peoples or nations and the 
exploited classes await this radiant future, what right or norm could 
prohibi- their rebellion. Yet the politica] conclusion of Rostow’s books, as 
of War-en’s book, is that ‘populist’ attempts to resist imperialism and 
wrong development are ‘inappropriate, unjust, undemocratic’, an obsta- 
cle to the capitalist mission of developing the productive forces. For 
Warren, it would be ‘moralism’ to condemn this mode of growth by 
referring to the injustice and misery that it brings in its wake. True 
scientists (like Warren) have only one aim in mind: growth of the 
productive forces, ‘the unification of humanity’! From these lofty heights, 
how petty seems the revolt of peasants, workers and women (women in 
the home, factory-workers, prostitutes)! How surprising that such a 
clear-headed thinker as Marx should have wasted his time in organizing 
the world workers’ movement, and in supporting the Irish national 
liberatica movement even against the British labour organizations. 


Warren may justly lay claim, however, to that aspect of Marx’s work 
which involved fascinated contemplation of the historical march of 
capitalism ‘though blood and dirt’. Above all, he may lay claim to the 
worst facet of later Marxism: namely, the mechanistic, economist, 





33 Thid, p 225 
24 Thid, p. 216. 


productivist and, at bottom, cynical Marxism of the Second Interna- 
tional. Lenin would make a political break from such Marxism, but ıt then 
moved to new heights in Stalin’s and Deng Xiaoping’s ‘primitive 
socialist accumulation’. In this optic, ‘development of the productive 
forces’ gauges the advance of History’s tank while flesh-and-blood 
generations are just fossil-fuel to be sacrificed to the God of Progress in 
the name of a heavenly future that will conclude our value of tears.?° 
Through such Marxism, the workers’ movement simply internalizes the 
positivist myths of the nineteenth-century Euro-centric bourgeoisie.?° 
All practical revolutionaries have had to break with it from Lenin 
through Gramsci (who extolled ‘the revolution against Capital”) to Mao 
Tse-tung. Conversely, this ‘left’ variant of productivist mythology has 
been used to justify all the capitulations of social-democracy, and all the 
abominations of Stalinism. 


It is to this that people refer when they talk of ‘the crisis of Marxism’. A 
growing number of workers both East and West, as well as the new 
feminist, ecological and other social movements, feel so disgusted with it 
that they are turning away from any reference to Marxism. In many Third 
World countries—Iran or Egypt, for instance—the identification of such 
Marxism with the bourgeois project of limitless industrialization has 
turned the revolutionary masses and intellectuals away from ‘secular’ 
ideologies and Marxism, shifting their revolt into the ambit of reaction- 
ary clerical ideologies. In this sense, Warren’s book is a slap in the face for 
the wozevifim—the outcasts of capitalist ‘progress —and the best present 
which ‘Western Marxism’ has made of late to the Muslim Brotherhood. 





23 In chapter two, Warren inflicts upon us a veritable catechism that owes more to Auguste 
Comte than to Kad Marx. At the end of the last century Labriola was, despite his doubts, 
still clinging to this catechism, but then the grim course of the twentieth century provided 
the final refutation. 

26 Warren openly recognizes this kin-relationshtp (p 137): Tf we say, with Emerson, that 
“:mpenalism scattered the revolutionary seeds of Westem civilizanon in haphazard fashion 
over the surface of the globe and started them ton the first lowers of their growth,” then as 
Maras, products of that crvilmation who aspire to carry it to new heights, we must accept 
the view that the epochal impenalist sweep was indeed a titanic step towards human unity 
(on the basis of the greatest cultural and material achievements so far attained by humanity).’ 
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British politics today no longer lags behind economics. Hitherto, the 
hundred-year decline of British capitalism’s relative strength in the world 
economy, so often analysed, so rarely even-temporarily checked, has been 
accompanied by a relative stability of the country’s political system.* Of the 
major imperialist powers, only two have experienced such basic institutional 
resilience over such a time-span: the United States and Britain. But they have 
represented not—as vulgar-liberal ideology would have it—comparable ` 
exemplars of some quintessentially Anglo-Saxon bourgeois-democratic preser- 
vative virtue, but rather opposite poles. At one extreme, after the bloody 
_ achievement of its final unification in 1861-5, already equipped during its 
emergence as an independent nation with relatively advanced political 
institutions, us political stability went together with—and was consolidated 
by—the country’s rise to economic and political supremacy in the capitalist” 
world—a supremacy which reached its apogee in the three decades after World 
War I. At the other extreme, Britain rose—through its commercial and 
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military-colonial expansion of the eighteenth century and its industrial 
revolution of 1780-18;0—to a pre-eminent position in the mid 19th 
century that was by some (economic) critena even greater than the later 
us hegemony, without any major modification of what was already by 
then ın many respects (from its monarchy to its educational hierarchy) a 
notably antiquated political order. Since that time, as 2 hundred years of 
living off its economic fat hes progressively disclosed the scrawny frame 
beneath John Bull’s corpulent persona, what once seemed a merely 
superficial archaism, with its own more-than-compensatory Burkean 
strengths, has been revealed as 2 morbid condition. 


Now, 28 the malady has assumed a galloping momentum, some of those 
elements traditionally cherished as immutable principles of Britain’s 
unwritten constitution—the ‘two-party system’, the first-past-the-post 
electoral arrangements, the hereditary second chamber? (with those 
newcomers to the British way of life so proudly added by the post-war 
Labour government, the welfare state and near-full male employ- 
ment*)—are suddenly turning out to be dispensable. The Thatcherite 
onslaught on the historic geins and the real living standards of the 
working class, the polarization taking place in the labour movement, and 
the meteoric initial success of the spp-Liberal Alliance, can be seen as 
direct reflections at the political level of the multi-faceted crisis now 
gtipping the British social formation as a whole, and whose most 
dramatic symptoms have been rampant de-industrialization, mass unem- 
ployment especially of youth, last summer’s ghetto explosions and twelve 
years of perspective-less military engagement in Northern Ireland. 


That the British crisis is not a conjunctural one hardly needs re-emphasis 
for readers of New Left Review, Tom Naim’s cogent essay in a recent issue 
rests on an analysis which has been developed over almost twenty years.* 
Yet that this analysis has not become the commonsense even of British 
Marxists, let alone more generally on the left, was graphically shown by 
two recent articles in the Review focusing on developments in the Labour 
Party. Despite their conflicting standpoints, the authors, Michael Rustin® 
and David Coates,® share 2 common and in our view quite mistaken 
implicit premiss that the familiar landscape of British party politics is still 
there outside the window. Rustin, for all the valuable points he makes 
about the sometimes inadequately elaborated and over-narrow proposals 
of the Labour left for democratizing the party, entirely underestimates 
the dramatic impingement of the crisis upon the latter. He argues in 
favour of the ‘broad’ party as presently constituted—indeed a still 


1 For an excellent recent analysts, see Andrew Gamble, Brijem t Decline, London 1981. 
(Tbe author’s concluding reference to Bakdwin’s celebration of the stability of British 
insututions, and to Trotaky’s comments, 18 also very much to the pomt.) 

2 We refer to the proposals from influential conservatives like Hailsham for ‘reform’ of the 
House of Lords (rather than to Labour Party conference decisions that it should be 
abolished) 

> See, for instance, Ian Gough, The Political E-comasry of the Welfare State, London 1979; and 
Ayjrt Singh, ‘ “Full Employment Capitalism” and the Labour Party’, in The Secaaltst Regester 
r981, London 1981. 

* The Crisis of the British Stere’ (NLR 130). 

5 Different Coaceptions of Party: Labour’s Constitutional Debates’ (NLR 126). 

© Laboursm and the Transition to Soctalism’ (NLR 129). 
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broader one—just when it looks increasingly apparent that the old 
coalitior can no longer hold together. Coates, for his part, eloquently 
restates the classical Marxist critique of reformism and the particular form 
it takes in the Labour Party, and notably on 11s left today, as if this settles 
the question of how Marxists should relate to it.” 


Anatomy of Britain’s Political Crisis 


In the present article, after a brief outline of the political coordinates of 
the crisis, we will concentrate on developing a counter-thesis to Coates’s 
arguments. For although we agree entirely with most of what he has to 
say about labourism, the record of successive Labour governments and 
the weaknesses of the Alternative Economic Strategy, we profoundly 
disagree with the conclusion he so summarily draws, thet serious 
socialists should not join the Labour Party, since that would be ‘to 
jeopardize that degree of distance from labourism whose maintenance is 
vital if the integrity of the socialist project is to be protected in the minds 
of its adherents from contamination with the retreats perpetrated in its 
name by Labour politicians in power’, and ‘to be sucked into the 
resolution-passing and in-fighting that dommates political activity within 
the Labour machine’ . . . ‘to lose the capacity to act as a point of reference 
and as a source of fraternal criticism, towards which sections of the 
Labour left can tum as the problems of the Azs become all too clear in 
practice’, What is needed, rather, Coates argues, is to build a new unity of 
the Left outside the Labour Party.® In our view, this is a standpoint which 
fails to grasp the real stakes involved at the present stage of the British 
political crisis, and specifically in the polarization now under way in the 
Labour Party; which does not make any adequate balance-sheet of the 
experienc: of revolutionary organizations in capitalist Western Europe 
since 196£, seeking to relate this to the more general problem of how one 
may convincingly envisage the formation of a mass socialist conscious- 
ness in an advanced capitalist country today; and which does not properly 
identify the key dangers for the working class or the key tasks for 
socialists n the present situation. We would argue that there can be no 
non-ephemeral capitalist resolution of the current crisis without a major 
defeat and subordination of the organized working class as a whole. That 
the polarization taking place within the Labour Party cannot—as 
occurred with earlier schisms—be papered over by 2 simple formula of 
uniting to defeat the Tories. That while it could presage a fatal decline, it 
does also open up the possibility for the first time in this country of a mass 
socialist t party. That though this could only be a left-reformist or at best 
centrist? formation, its appearance would represent a significant advance 
for the working class and the Left as a whole. And that participation in 
this process, and fighting for left policies alongside other left or 





7 High points of the postwar Mancst conque of Labour reformism include Ralph 
Mihband’s Pertlewsatery Secsalisw, Loodoa 1961; Nairn, “The Nature of the Labour Party’, 
{etn 27-28); and Coates’s own Laber s Power, London 1980. 

At this pont in his argument it would have been appropriate for Coates to discuss the 
‘Socialist Un-ty’ Initiative launched by the Intemational Marnst Group in 1976-7 and the 
limited response ıt met with, both from other Marxist organmations and from the more 
established non-organmed socialist 
? “Centrst’ ic the sense current in the first years of the Third International of ‘wavenng 
between refom and revolution’. 
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leftward-moving forces, both responds to the present needs of the 
working class and offers the best perspective for assisting the future 
development of a renewed mass socialist consciousness, a necessary 
prerequisite if we are ever to get rid of capitalism. 


The 1979 electoral victory of the Conservatives marked a tuming-point 
in post-war British politics (even though it would be wrong to 
underestimate the extent to which Thatchente policies were able to build 
on and extend moves which had already been initiated ın the last years of 
the preceding Labour government). For the first time since the 1943-8 
construction of the welfare state, there was now an explicit across-the- 
board repudiation of the shared Keynesian premisses of successive 
Conservative and Labour governments, in the name of free-market 
principles. A revitalized ideology of unashamed capitalist entrepreneurial- 
ism championed the aspirations of the economic individual (and family) 
against the constraints imposed by social interests organized through the 
State. Public-spending cuts pioneered by Labour were to be greatly 
intensified; private education, health, housing, etc. privileged and their 
virtues extolled; the power of the unions curbed.!° Over two million 
trade-unionists voted for this programme, in what was to say the least a 
massive indictment of the policies followed under Wilson and Callaghan. 
The hundreds of thousands of industrial workers who abandoned their 
traditional class allegiances and voted Tory did so because they were 
deeply disaffected by the performance of successive Labour governments. 
Their votes gave the new administration the confidence that ıt could 
proceed along its chosen path uninhibited by the likelihood of large-scale 
industrial action on an even minimally political basis. And they gave the 
lie to the conventional wisdom of the Labour right that the secret of 
electoral success is occupation of the ‘middle ground’; for no one could 
have striven harder to do that than Callaghan, Healey and Foot in 1979, 
while Thatcher’s appeal was frankly radical, extreme, repudiating not 
merely Labour’s policies and record but also those of her Tory 
predecessors (in stark contrast to the obstinate defence of the Wilson/ 
Callaghan years by the present Labour leadership—a defence motivated 
primarily by the needs of the inner-party struggle against the left, but 
hardly a recipe for future electoral success, as Tony Benn has frequently 
pointed out).*? 


There can be little doubt that the present government has in two years 
succeeded in inflicting a number of significant defeats on the working 
class. De facto acceptance by the trade unions of over three million 
unemployed (by some calculations in reality nearer four), massive cuts in 
social expenditure (with consequent job losses in addition to their impact 
on those most in need), numerous factory closures (many in the most 
highly unionized sectors of industry), and reduction of the work-force in 
the nationally-owned British Steel Corporation from 184,600 to 110,000 
(with more to go) since September 1979, would have seemed inconceiv- 
able in the early seventies. Thatcher’s approach differs from that adopted 








10 See Stuart Hall, ‘The Great Moving Right Show’, Marxısw Today, January 1979 

11 See Foot’s two-part article ın the Observer (10 and 17 January 1982) fora prime example of 
such bankrupt defence of policies that have been both discredited pobtically and defeated 
dlectorally. 
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by Healey as Labour chancellor in 1976, not simply because she has-been 

- prepared to pursue the ruthless logic of her economic convictions and 
push on regardless of consequences which have become increasingly 
unpalatable even to large sectors of her own class and party, but above all 
in the respective ways in which each obtained the acquiescence, albeit 
passive, of major sections of the organized working class. Labour 
operated through the medium of the trade-union bureaucracy, doing 
nothing -hat would weaken the latter’s apparatuses or their grip on their 
memberehips.‘? Thatcher has largely abandoned this corporate 
approack. In her first year in office, she in effect appealed directly to 
workers above the heads of their union leaders, a ‘rank-and-file’ approach 
which secured some dividends in South Wales, and again among car 
workers. Since then, she has identified most strongly with the tactics of 
employezs such as British Leyland under Michael Edwardes, who have 
repeatedly provoked trials of strength with their work-force, blackmail- 
ing them with the threat of redundancy and consistently seeking to 
bypass their shop stewards and union offictals.1? Unemployment and the 
political sassivity of most union leaderships have combined to demora- 
lize 1mpcrtant sectors of the organized working class even further than 
they had been by the Callaghan years; the victory of the nght wing in the 
AUEW, more complete than anyone would have predicted a few years ago, 
has been emblematic of this process. With the massive rise in unemploy- 
ment, but also perhaps in response to the intensity of enti-union 
propaganda in recent years, overall union membership has begun to dip 
significantly from its all-time high in 1980.14 And yet, when all this has 
been said, the fact is that no decisive defeat has been inflicted on the 
organized working class as a whole, in the clear and durable manner 
required for a capitalist resolution of the crisis. The government has not 
even seccred a really major demonstrative victory of the kind inflicted last 
year on Frat workers in Turin. Real take-home pay for those in 
employment did not fall as intended in 1979-80, indeed has not fared 
nearly as badly under the present Conservative government as in 1975—7 
under Labour.1* 


The Conservative Dilemma 


If Thatcker had been able to restrict her offensive to dividing the working 
class and weakening the unions, she might have been universally 
applauded by her own party. However, partly because of the presence 
within her cabinet of powerful forces convinced of the dangers inherent 
in any policy that might provoke a politicization of the unions along class 


12 See Coates, Labour is Power, op cit. 

13 For a revealing first-hand account, see Raghib Ahsan, ‘Solihull: Death of a Car Factory’ 
(NLR 129). The most significant achievement of these tactics was the successful finng of 
Leyland coavenor Derek Robmsoo, with the connivance of the aruw leadership, which 
managed tc sabotage the workforce remstance which at first threatened to block the move. 
Total membership of roc-affiliated unions was 11,865,390 10 1978; 12,128,078 19793 
12,172,508 in 1980, 11,601,413 in 1981 

13 Tf one taxes January 1974 as a base, real take-home pay has changed as follows: January 
1974 100, January 1975 104, January 1976 100, January 1977 94, January 1978 96, January 


the huge increase m unemployment and the.slashing of socal benefits and services mean that 
the picture 30 far as the real living standards of the population as a whale are concerned is 
very different. 
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lines, partly perhaps fearing a repetition of the confrontation that had 
brought down her Tory predecessor Heath (whose electoral defeat was 
preluded by his discomfiture in the 1974 Miners’ Strike), she did not 
choose the path of direct challenge to organized labour, shrinking from a 
determined legislative assault and entrusting the employment portfolio 
for two years to the soft-line James Poor. At the same time, her 
application of monetarist nostrums has led not just to unemployment 
levels unprecedented since the thirties and in some areas surpassing even 
those, !® but also to a sharp and largely unintended intensification of the 
process of de-industrialization which has long been under way in the 
erstwhile heartlands of industrial Britain. What was seen as necessary 
surgery to cut away dead or fatally wasted tissuc has led to severe damage 
to the whole organism: instead of just unviable firms being eliminated 
there have been hard times for almost all, small or large, obsolescent or 
technologically innovative. The result, predictably, has been vociferous 
complaints from the employers’ federation cai, growing divisions within 
the Conservative Party and plummeting popular support. Moreover, it 
has not just been a question of public discontent being registered in 
opinion polls: the wave of urban rebellions which shook British cities ın 
the summer of 1981 were sparked off by unemployed black youths, joined 
by many whites, who refused passively to accept their weekly diet of the 
dole queue, racist violence and institutionalized police harassment. All of 
these conditions had existed under Labour, but the Thatcherite offensive 
had reinforced and stimulated the most reactionary reflexes of revanchist 
elements within the state apparatus and society in general. 


The nots brought home to ruling-class opinion at large, in the most 
forcible manner, the problems that head been created by the Thatcher 
government’s prescription for solving the crisis. Certainly there were 
those—some of the more rabid press organs; Enoch Powell and the wing 
of the Tory Party which thinks like him on race; the National Front and 
its clones in the new-look Young Conservatives; many judges; most 
magistrates and Chief Constables—who no doubt favoured treating the 
riots as simply a problem of ‘law and order’ (just like Northern Ireland!). 
Overwhelmingly, however, the majority ruling-class response was to pay 
new attention to voices of sanity and reason from the old post-war 
consensus: Heath, Jenkins, Whitelaw, Hattersley, Scarmen. Media 
coverage of Heath at the October 1981 Conservative Conference struck 
an unwonted note of reverence, and even the most feeble expressions of 
dissent within the Tory Party were blown up out of all recognition. 
Unlikely challengers were even discovered to Thatcher’s leadership. 
However, there were in fact insuperable difficulties about finding an 
alternative within the old party-political coordinates that carried any real 
convictions. 


So far as the Conservative old guard was concerned, a concerted revolt 
would have outraged the base of the party, enjoyed very dubious 
prospects of success among mps, and required some inspirational 
ingredient of either policy or leadership (something which was conspi- 
cuously unavailable) if it was to have any real appeal in the country at 
large: in sum, it would merely have torn the party asunder and destroyed 


16 See Singh, op. at. 
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any chance it might still have of re-election, 1f not its longer-term survival 
as a gcvernmental party. At the same time, the dominant group round 
Thatcher herself might very well make—indeed has now made—signifi- 
cant concessions to the old guard; but to have gone very far in this 
direction would have been to destroy the whole basis of its distinctive 
appeal and political authority. Thus the government has appeared 
increas-:ngly stranded and directionless in the face of problems it has 
unwittingly helped to create but for which it has no answer: a 
combination of economic disasters (brought on partly by its own reckless 
policies, partly by Washington’s success ın exporting American economic 
difficulties, which it could only have sought to counter by abandoning 
Thatcher’s instinctive political enthusiasm for Reagan in favour of 
someth ng along the lines of Heath’s European protectionism) and 
failure, despite all its anti-union rhetonc, to alter the balance of class 
forces ia a decisive fashion. It is hard to see the customary pre-electoral 
reflation sufficing this time to save the Conservative Party from a defeat of 
massive proportions at the next general election. 


The Weakness of Labour’s Leadership 


Meanwhile, the Labour leadership has found itself in a position in some 
ways resembling that of the Conservative ‘wets’. Its identification with 
the Wilson/Callaghan record is an overwhelming lability among not 
merely the party rank-and-file but also politically conscious workers up 
and down the country (something that is reflected at all levels of the 
unions, acting as at least a significant constraint even on mght-wing 
general secretaries). Caught between the explicitly pro-capitalist, pro- 
NATO right based in the PLP and such unions as the AUEW, GMWU and 
EEPTU, and the Bennite left based ın the constituencies but with significant 
union stpport, Foot and his old Tribune-group supporters, despite an 
apparently greater degree of agreement on policy with the latter, have in 
fact mors and more made common cause with and become absorbed by 
the former.'” Of course, as editor of Tribwxs in the late forties, Foot had 
given fu_l-hearted support to the establishment of NATO; had gone so far 
in his identification with the imperialist intervention in Korea as to claim 
that us soldiers were dying to ‘uphold a Labour party principle’; and had 
hailed ths domestic economic policies of the Truman Administration. 18 
His subsequent left credentials, acquired during the Bevan revolt and the 
emergence of CND, were thus always highly suspect. Among the factors 
which have played a part in Foot’s latterly-accelerating rightward 





17 One of the most striking instances of the cnppling ‘modernoa’ of Foot and his 
colleagues sas been their failure to mount a public campaign against the decision of 
Denning amd the Law Lords that the Labour otc policy of cheap fares for London 
Transport was illegal, or to defend the London Labour leader from an unperalleled 
campaign o7 press abuse, legal harassment and Government attack On the Labour Right, 
sec Ken Ccates’s telling reflections on its history ın “The Choices Before Labour’ (NLR 
151)—though we are not entirely persuaded by his distinction between “European exitists’ 
and ‘Atlantic remainders’. 

18 Ror Foots record, see Mark Jenkins, Besesssar Labour's High Tide, London 1979, esp 
chapter 3, and for two recent comments, Chnstopher Hitchens, ‘Footling’, New Statesman, 
25 September 1981, and Geoff Bell, “The Murky Past of Michael Foor’, in Secsahst Challenge, 
18 November 1981. The assessment of Foot by Rustin (op cit. p. 18) as ‘in conviction and 
political formation a commutted member of the radical and Labour left’ us thus misguided to 
say the least 
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trajectory, since he joined Wilson’s government as Employment Secre- 
tary in 1974, are: an eclectic intellectual formation which offers no serious 
resistance to the ‘realities of power’ logic that has led all Labour 
governments to abandon when in office almost every policy in any way 
unpalatable to the ruling class (or the United States government); a 
parliamentary optic which makes the views of (explicit) potential PLP 
defectors to the spp count for more then those of the great majority of 
individual party members; a total acceptance of the nght-wing—or 
simply pessimistic—orthodoxy which proclaims that socialism cannot, as 
an ideal and a programme, inspire majority support, so that to win 
elections (and keep mps’ and councillors’ jobs) the Labour Party has to 
avoid offering any kind of real challenge to capitalist priorities 
(obviously, a self-fulfilling assumption). 


The innez-party power struggle and vulgar concern for job security 
among Labour ups has come to predominate almost entirely over any 
capacity or will to offer a convicing alternative to the present govern- 
ment. While a series of time-serving or frankly reactionary mps have 
either defected to the spp when faced with the threat of de-selection or 
used the threat of defection to extract support for their re-selection from 
the party leaders, the latter have concentrated all their fire on the left. The 
steady flow of defections is seen by them not as the most manifest 
legitimation of demands to make wps and councillors accountable to 
those who elected them (the members of their local party organizations), 
but instead as a compelling argument for seeking to claw back what has 
been conceded to the rank-and-file in the way of democratization over 
recent years, 1n order to reassure those whose intended life-tenure of their 
parliamentary or council seats is at risk. The argument put forward by the 
right that, once in office, they are responsible only to the electorate as a 
whole—apart from the fact that it is a patent smokescreen, meaning 
nothing in practice—trests on the quite untenable premiss that voters in 
national elections vote for individuals not parties: a premiss conclusively 
disproved simply by the pattern of electoral results. One of the most 
outrageous extensions of this argument is the calm retention of their 
parliamentary seats by the twenty-odd ups who have so far defected to the 
sDP, without any requirement to submit themselves to a fresh electoral 
test. However, this 1s also an indication of the fact that the right-wing 
argument, indefensible ın either socialist or democratic terms, can find a 
basis in the ‘conventions of the parliamentary system’.’? At the same 
time, those of Labour’s policies which do have potential popular 
appeal—unilateralism, the 35-hour week with no loss of pay, an end to 
ptivate education and the House of Lords, an alternative to the EEc—are 
not presented with any vigour or enthusiasm, for fear of alienating the 
right and jeopardizing the basis for its alliance with Foot and his 
followers. 


Almost the only distinctive asset thus left to the Labour leaders is their 
claumed ability (despite the fate of Callaghan’s 5 per cent pay norm in the 
‘winter of discontent’?°) to reach understandings with the trade-union 








19 Rustin, op at., pp 22-3. 
20 Ror a graphic account by a trade-union militant of the fightback during this penod 
against the 5% norm, sce John Suddaby, ‘Public-Sector Strike in Camden’ (NLR 116) 
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bureaucracy. But that 1s hardly an election-winner in the present political 
climate, largely as 2 result of the total political failure of Labour in recent 
years to mount an effective resistance (let alone counter-attack) to the 
ideological assault on unions. More fundamentally, the whole history of 
the Labour Party over the past decade and a half—from the attempt to 
impose In Place of Strife, via the emergence of a ‘left’ in the union 
bureaucracy (first Cousins, later Jones and Scanlon) and consequently on 
the pacty’s own executive committee, to the Social Contract and 
ultimately the spp split—can be viewed ın terms of its inability to resolve 
the question of its relations with the unions, historically its creators and 
masters. For as the crisis deepened ıt became increasingly clear to the 
more fer-sighted politicians of the Labour right that the umbilical cord 
tying the party to the unions would have to be severed if the party was to 
continte to carry out its essential task when in government of attempting 
to regenerate British capitalism. It would be hard to deny that this 
consideration, central to the formation of the spp, retains its force for a 
large proportion of the PLP. At the same tme, the reduced ability of 
British zapitalism to make economic concessions has made it increasingly 
hard for union leaders to make deals with successive governments, thus 
undercutting the traditional union-Labour relationship. 


It is the parallel failures of the two main parties to offer any convincing 
route forward out of the crisis that has opened the way for the emergence 
of a new force in the shape of the spp-Liberal Alliance which, even though 
it has no more of a solution to put forward than the others in terms of 
policy, Joes offer a break at a different level, that of the pattern of political 
represeatation. It has been a merit of Nairn, in a whole series of articles 
over the past few years,?! to have pointed perhaps more consistently than 
anyone else on the Briush left to the importance and temporal incidence 
of ‘national’ governments (1915—22, 1931-45) 28 a regular alternative 
mode cf administration in this century to the ‘two-party system’. But 
before the formation of the spp, there were powerful factors, in our view, 
which -endered such a solution improbable in the short term. Now, 
however—whether immediately after the next election in the event of a 
hung parliament; or at a somewhat later stage, perhaps after a fresh 
election held under proportional representation, in the event of the 
spp-Liberal Alliance being able first to form a government alone; or even 
prior to the next election, in the event of a real crisis of confidence among 
Tory mrs—a coalition broad enough to qualify as ‘national’, embracing at 
least a spectrum from Heath to Healey, becomes a plausible prospect. It 
seems certain, it should be said, that neither an spp-Liberal nor a National 
government would be any more able than its Labour and Conservative 
predecessors to avoid the harsh choices which today inexorably confront 
any administration of British capitalism in decline. Moreover, there is 
nothing to indicate, on the part of any of 1ts prospective components, any 
persuas.ve formula for putting the sick man back on his feet. The task of 
inflicting 2 historic defeat on the organized working class would still lie 
ahead—and it is here that what happens to the Labour Party becomes of 
central -mportence. 


21 For example, “The Future of Britein’s Coss’, (NLR 113/14); “Eaoch Powell: the New 
Right’ (Nua 61) 
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Labour’s New Left: the Novelty of Bennism 


It goes without saying that a prospect such as we have been discussing 
would cause enormous upheavals in both main parties. This is not the 
place to examine what might happen to the Conservatives. On the face of 
it, the likely options would be: either to become a mght-wing extra- 
governmental party serving to exert pressure on a ‘centre’ government 
and rally the forces of reaction for a more distant future; or—after 
a post-election replacement of Thatcher and resurgence of the old 
guard—participation as one component in a centre or centre-right 
quasi-national government (which would subsequently, given proport- 
tional representation, become more like a classic bourgeois coalition of 
the kind common in many other advanced capitalist countries, such as 
Sweden); or a split. But so far as the Labour Party is concemed, the 
struggle for the party’s future course 1s not postponed to the aftermath of 
the next election, but has already been engaged. Although, as always, 
electoral considerations exert 2 powerful pressure for unity, there are 
good reasons for scepticism concerning the possibility of any durable 
‘truce’ between right and left in the Labour Party, at the present stage of 
its crisis. The left which has emerged in the Labour Party and trade 
unions in recent years is a novel phenomenon, not reducible to earlier 
movements of the base like that associated with Bevanism in the fifties or 
Cripps ın the thirties. Benn has become the central spokesman and leader 
of this left, but its appearance can be ascribed to objective realities of the 
present phase of the British class struggle. The prolonged experience of 
Labour governments (1964-70, 1974-9), culminating in the débâcle of 
1979 and the mass defection of working-class votes to the most 
right-wing government on offer since the War, has produce a widespread 
scepticism among party members and supporters about the whole notion 
that socialism could ever be brought an inch nearer just by what Kinnock 
has recently described commendingly as ‘repeated parliamentary vic- 
tories’,?? without the resulting Labour governments being in any way 
constrained—both by extra-parliamentary mobilization and by constitu- 
tional accountability—to carry out party policy. The result has been to 
produce what Nairn has rightly termed a ‘crisis of labourism’, and this 1s 
the context in which the movement characterized by the media as 
Bennism has emerged. As the contradictions of the British capitalist order 
have grown ever more intractable and potentially explosive, the Labour 
Party itself has become the arena of an intensely antagonistic struggle 
between labour and capital. For domination by the right has been a 
strmtwral feature of the Labour ‘coalition’. Clause Four may have been 
kept in the constitution, but the reality of the Labour Party since tts 
inception has been its effective acceptance not just of capitalism as a 
system, but by and large of capitalist prionties, irrespective of the 
subjective aspirations of its membership. This is what explains the 
indignation of defectors to the spp, who see themselves as being driven 
out of the party by its adoption of certain ‘left-wing’ policies. The 
capitalist agencies inside the Labour leadership would rather destroy the 
party as a governmental candidate than implement some of the policies 
recently endorsed by conference (unilateral disarmament, for instance, 


22 Guardian, 25 November 1981, in a letter arguing Tang Ali’s inadmuesibulity 28 a member 
of the Labour Party 
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with a majority of the constituencies favouring withdrawal from 
NATO)—hence the spp, and the fight of its co-thinkers still in the Labour 
Party to restore the old labourist hegemony. But the measure of the 
degeneration, from the right’s standpoint, is that while Gaitskell was able 
to ‘figh-, fight and fight again’ against unilateralism, and able to win 
without great difficulty, the best Foot can really hope for is a dilution of 
the policy, to be achieved by some form of calculated ambiguity that will 
satisfy nobody, but keep the us bases and the British bomb for a bit 
longer. In sum, the internal contradictions within the party have 
intensificd to the point where the stakes in the present struggle are quite 
simply, what kind of party will there be after the dust has settled? 


To say that these are the stakes is not at all to say that the policies of the 
Labour left, or any of the versions of the Alternative Economic Strategy 
currently on offer, or the consciousness of most Labour Party members 
have decisively transcended reformism. The programme adopted by 
recent party conferences and defended by the Bennite left is indeed a 
programme of partial reforms, whose limitations have been pointed out 
by many critics.7? Obviously, it does not involve the expropriation of the 
capitalist class or the replacement of the bourgeois state by a proletarian 
onel Mcre to the point (in its own terms), it does not face up to the 
overwhelming democratic case for electoral reform; ıt does not propose 
adequate measures to end control of the press by an unrepresentative and 
reactionary handful of capitalist cartels and tycoons; it does not press with 
any real vigour for self-management in the nationalized industries; it does 
not seek to recreate a mass secular republicanism. Nevertheless, as the 
crisis of British capitalism has deepened, the capacity of the ruling class to 
concede zven ‘reformist’ demands has dwindled, and successive Labour 
leaderships have accordingly ceased progressively to pose any. In this 
context, conference policy has met and will continue to meet fierce 
resistance. Moreover, this is not just because specific measures go against 
perceived ruling-class interests, but also and above all because of the 
potential broad popular impact of a political style and emphasis which, in 
the case of Benn and his co-thinkers, has increasingly been ready to 
encourage self-activity of a mass character among workers and other 
oppressed layers. 


Bevan and Benn 

Here a comparison with Bevan is instructive. Bevan’s carly life was 
heavily determined by his working-class origins and the influence of 
Marxism. His trajectory in the decades that followed, however, was one 
of steady movement from the left to the centre of the labour-movement 
spectrum. The high tide of Bevanism in the fifties coincided with a period 
of near full male employment, rising living standards and growth of 
popular support for Labour, despite its failure to win elections. Bevan, in 
ideological and political terms, always remained firmly within the 
framework of the Attlee government of 1945, although criticizing the 
erosion ic office of its initial impetus.?* After the abortive attempt to 





expel him in 1955, he was to make his peace with Gaitskell, denounce 
unilateralism and emerge as 2 demagogic defender of the status quo at 
home and abroad, both in public and at Lord Beaverbrook’s lavish 
house-parties. His death no doubt forestalled further moves to the right, 
enabling him to be enshrined as a hallowed symbol of labourist 
mythology, invoked to more effect by the right than by the left thereafter. 
Although during the high tde of his revolt, the economic demands with 
which he was associated were probably more anti-capitalist than 1s Benn’s 
programme today, and although the Bevanite opposition was probably 
better organized on a national scale than is the Bennite left, Bevan never 
threatened the organizational or ideological hegemony of the night ın the 
Labour Party as Benn does. 


Benn’s trajectory has been in sharp contrast to that of Bevan. His early life 
was dominated by the radical nonconformism associated with his father, a 
Labour minister in the twenties and thirties. Benn became a politician of 
the Labour centre, a Fabian reformer, much influenced by Crosland in the 
fifties. In other words, he began his political career with positions not so 
very different from those of Bevan in his twilight years. It was his 
experience as 2 minister in the Wilson and Callaghan governments which 
pushed him to the left (together with the very specific insight into the 
workings of the British state which he gained during his protracted fight 
to divest himself of the hereditary title which his father had accepted on 
retirement). Confronted at every key moment of decision by the power of 
the civil service and the nar, Benn came to understand the structural 
constraints facing any Labour government that might seek to push 
through a programme of radical reforms—but what was unusual in his 
case wes that, instead of making the accommodation to ‘reality’ 
customary for Labour politicians in power, Benn drew radical conclu- 
sions. He came to question the efficacy of traditional Fabian politics, and 
to argue for drastic changes to democratize the British state. In 
themselves, and in other circumstances, his prescriptions might not have 
represented any unacceptable challenge to the prevailing system. They 
coincided, however, with a worsening economic crisis to which the 
Callaghan government’s only answer was an assault on working-class 
living standards—demoralizing the trade-union movement and paving 
the way for Thatcherism. The resulting breakdown of the traditional 
entente between trade unions and Labour leadership allowed far-reaching 
constitutional changes to take place within the structures of the Labour 
Party itself. Benn came to symbolize, and to identify most strongly with, 
the process of transformation that was shaking the old power-system; the 
demand to break with what the Wilson and Callaghan governments had 
stood for. 


But of course the role of Benn himself is only one element in the present 
crisis of labourism. The party itself ıs not the self-confident and powerful 
machine it was in the fifties, adept at stifling class conflict and disciplining 
rebels. The cups today reflect the changing social realities of a country 
whose long-established industrial base has been undergoing a series of 
cumulative shocks beyond ıts capacity to resist. The explosion of 
public-sector unionism, the post-1968 radicalization and the rise of an 
autonomous women’s movement heve combined to provide the party 
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with a new layer of activists, very different from its old corporate base.?* 
Committed to an anti-capitelist perspective (hence to a rejection of 
Labour’s record in government), hostile to NATO, in favour of the 
unification of Ireland, determined to repeal racist immigration laws 
(themselves part of the Wilson/Callaghan legacy) and pressing for a full 
implementation of unilateral nuclear disarmament, this constituency 
base—with its very significant counterpart among union activists—pro- 
vides a layer of support for the new Labour left headed by Benn that 
cannot be conjured out of existence, even by the block vote. Moreover, 
this left can by no means be reduced to a ‘Bennite’ rank-and-file. Far from 
homogeneous, still for the most part reformist, it is a movement in 
ferment, wide open to programmatic and strategic discussion and to 
Marxist analyses, and for the most part not hostile to common action with 
the revolutionary left. Not just the minority who have passed through the 
organizations of the revolutionary left, but the great majority of CLP 
membe:s who have not, are in the main a product of the post-1968 
radicalization. Not only heve a large number of rank-and-file movements 
sprung up within the party,”° but there is also a growing move to forge 
links with autonomous movements outside—black organizations, 

women's groups, etc—and this requires as a precondition repudiation of 
the her-tage of past Labour governments. At the same time, this new 
Labour left takes very seriously both the struggle within the party itself 
and the battle for electoral victory against the Tones (and spp/Liberals). 


The two essential planks on which this left as a whole has strongly 
identified with Benn have been, first, his vigorous backing for measures 
of rank-and-file democracy in the labour movement—a thoroughly 
progressive drive, not imitated by Benn, which any Marmst should 
support—and secondly, his readiness to come out openly and explicitly 
against continuity with the right-wing policies of Wilson, Callaghan and 
Healey and his championing of left-wing conference decisions against PLP 
and cakinet opposition or emasculation. The fact that a politician of 
Benn’s standing has adopted such a stance and won such broad support 
for it has had a dramatic effect on the development of the new Labour and 
union left as a whole. It is certainly true, at the same time, that this left is 
by no means united in support for Benn’s specific policy proposals for 
tackling the capitalist crisis. However, ıt would be quite wrong therefore 
to underestimate the extent to which Benn’s challenge to the traditional 
party leadership and structures is shaping the various currents within the 
party (aad increasingly the unions), or the extent to which Benn’s own 
reaction to the powerful, contradictory pressures under which he is now 
operaticg will affect the pattern of working-class politics ın the coming 





23 Stedman Jones, op. ct., offers an analyms of this changed base of the Labour Party 
28 The Campaign for Labour Party Democracy hes played a crucial role in advocating and 
carrying Ùrough the significant measures of democrarmmahon that have been achieved in 
recent years within the Labour Party. Its women’s section scored a notable success in 
forcing a change of agenda on the floor at the start of the 1980 party conference, to allow 
debate on :ssues of particular concern to women which the arrangements committee had not 
secn fit to schedule for debate. The Rank and File Mobilnang Committee, first proposed by 
Socialist Orgextrer, provided something of 2 model of how widely different currents coald be 
united across ecctartan divisions in common action behind Benn’s campaign last year for the 
deputy leatership. Louden Labour Braking bas pioocered a creative and open combination of 
campaigning journalism and rank-and-file organumanon that clearly mects a real need 
throughott the perty, m the fight for conference policies aod against the nght. 
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period. Much will depend on whether he takes the cructal step of 
organizing a specific left current within the party, ın recognition of the 
new situation created by the collapse of the old Tribune left, when his 
decision to contest the deputy leadership broke up the cosy parliamentary 
dance of ‘left’ and ‘right’ and made it clear that a very different type of 
polarization was now under way, with a prominent left mp actually 
encouraging the rank-and-file to use their new democratic powers to 
defeat the PL? right. 


Democracy and the Labour Party 


It is important that we should be clear about the real significance of the 
fight to democratize the Labour Party. The domination by the pip and the 
union block vote, and the enormous powers of the party leader and 
cabinet, have been the strongest arguments for regarding the party in the 
past as structurally incapable of ever being anything other than a 
“bourgeois workers’ party’. Only huge external pressures have begun to 
produce fissures in this seemingly impregnable edifice. Even the 
relatively modest changes already achieved have shaken the whole 
structure and raised fundamental questions about the relationship 
between unions, party and parliamentary representation. The problem of 
how to ensure that party representatives in parliament do in fact act as 
party representatives ıs, of course, as old as the first appearance of 
social-democrat deputies ın bourgeois assemblies at the end of the last 
century (and lay at the root of the split with the mp in 1929-31); but 
perhaps only in a country in which parliament is as potent an ideological 
totem as in Britain could one find large numbers of Labour ps calmly 
arguing that they should not be accountable at all to the party, but rather 
to their ‘consciences’, or to the electorate as a whole (i.e. nobody); or a 
former Labour prime minister (Callaghan) canvassing the idea of a formal 
secession of the PL? from the party. This ın effect harks back to the days of 
oligarchic rule, before universal suffrage and the emergence of mass 
political parties to articulate sectional or class interests on a national scale. 
The process of re-selection of «ps may be a weak instrument, certainly a 
far cry from the revocability which Marxists have classically advocated, 
but ıt has already begun both to act as a factor of demystification and to 
pose questions of power within the Labour Party.?” The reason for the 
hysterical reaction of ruling-class opinion to the whole notion of 
accountability of Labour mrs to the party (it seems less exercised about 
the spp’s adoption of reselection procedures) is that this undercuts the 
entire mechanism whereby the pip and Labour governments have 
operated as capitalist agencies within the labour movement. 


Again, the institution of an electoral college to choose the party leader 
was in itself a reform of apparently minor import. But the events of the 
past year have shown how it hes served to pose in the most acute form the 
whole relationship of the Labour Party to the trade unions, and also to 





27 In assessing the effects of re-selection, ıt would be wrong simply to look at the small 
number of aght-wing mrs directly de-selected ın favour of left-wingers It 1s necessary also 
to take into account the number of saps threatened by de-selection, in the short or medium 
run, who have defected to the spp and been replaced by left-wingers, and the long-term 
effect of a measure which must make the prospects of a career at Westminster altogether less 
secure for a nght-wing would-be Labour candidate. 
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highligat the enormously undemocratic structures of most unions. The 
right wing of the pip and the media have raised the issue of lack of 
democracy in the unions as part of their battle against Benn. However, ıt 
is of course socialists who have a real interest in democratizing the 
unions, replacing the mechanism of the block vote by proportional 
voting*® and involving the rank-and-file actively in decision-making. 
The block vote has historically been one of the most potent weapons 1n 
the hans of the right, and strategies based on hopes for its utilization by 
left bureaucrats rather than right bureaucrats have proved particularly 
barren.?9 The fundamental aim for socialists must be to draw the greatest 
possible number of trade unionists into political life. (Naturally, there 
would be no guarantee that, in the first instance, this would mean more 
support for the left. But, as with the mobilization of the masses in East 
Europe independently of the bureaucracy, e.g. Solidarność, it is an 
essential precondition for socialist advance.) Branch discussion and 
balloting on the key issues for debate at Labour Conference and before 
elections for the party leadership, the mandating of union delegations in 
line with the balance of opinion in the branch ballots, together with the 
establisament of workplace branches of the Labour Party, would be 
extremely significant steps towards the achtevement of this aim. They are 
steps which have become realistically attainable as 2 consequence of 
recent developments in the Lebour Party itself. At the same time, the 
prospect that an spp/Liberal government would follow the example of 
the 1931: National government by introducing legislation to replace 
‘contracting out’ of the political levy, in unions affiliated to the Labour 
Party, Ey ‘contracting in’, and the likelihood that this would result in an 
even g-eater drop in affiliated membership figures than the 40% 
registered in 1931, mean that the status quo can probably not be 
maintained in any case, and socialists have every reason to go on the 
offensive ın arguing for fundamental change. Clearly, there ıs no 
acceptable existing model of relations between a mass working-class 
party and trade unions. The historic bond between the Labour Party and 
its union creators and paymasters is by no means a wholly negative one, 
for either party, and its simple severing would be a massively regressive 
move. There is 2 class constraint on Labour leaders, which makes it, for 
` example, more difficult for them as we saw in 1978-9 to embrace austerity 
policies with impunity than for the spp or even a party like the pcr. And 
even th= formal socialist objectives of most British unions, even the 
highly bureaucratic mode of their involvement in national politics via a 
working-class party, are preferable to the us model. On the other hand 
many workers’ parties are linked to unions without thereby sacrificing 
the dete-mination of policy and programme by their members. So what is 
important for socialists is to be unequivocal in rejection of the existing 
form of the relationship—the whole anti-democratic farce whereby 
Labour’s own House of Lords, in the shape of largely unaccountable 


28 For a valuable contribution to the discussion on bow the votes of union members of the 
Labour Party could be more democratically expressed through a drastic reform of the 
block-vote system, see Michael Meacher’s article in the New Statscmen, 13 November 1981. 
29 The most notable casualty here, of course, has been the Communist Party of Great 
Batan, waose coannuous decline soce World War Two was qualitatively accelerated by 
the collapse in the mid seventies of tts entire industrial strategy of alliance with left union 
bureaucrats, when Scanlon and Jones moved to the nght and became the standard-bearers 
of Callaghan end Healey. 
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union general secretaries often elected for life, cast millions of votes at 
party conferences (some go per cent of the total) in the name of an 
arbitrarily fred number of ‘members’, affiliated at a fraction of the 
individual member’s dues, who may actually vote Conservative or spp. 
They must fight for a se» form of relationship involving greater active 
participation of trade-unionists in the Labour Party. 


To sum up, it is our view that we are entering upon a period of 
far-reaching transformation of the established pattern of British politics 
as the crisis deepens. At such a time, political organizations can undergo 
changes of size and structure inconceivable in ‘normal’ periods. 
Configurations of political forces can change dramatically. So far as the 
Labour Party is concerned, the strains are apparent, the fabric is ripping 
apart. The outcome 1s not determined, but a continuation of the splitting 
process already under way seems vastly more probable than the 
Foot/Kinnock recipe of fudging all issues in order to restore the old status 
quo ante. Compromise with the right of the pip rules out any possibility of 
electorally defeating the spp, since the nght—and that means the great 
majority—of the PLP agrees with the spp on all fundamental issues: vying 
with the latter for the political mantle of Wilson and Callaghan (or 
Crosland and Gaitskell) does not offer any convincing perspective for the 
party’s future. It is conceivable that, as a result of the undemocratic nature 
of the British electoral system, the Labour Party could emerge against the 
odds as the largest party ın the next parliament; but 1f this is achieved by 
maintaining a calculated ambiguity regarding its key policies, an even 
more bitter struggle will break out after the election, with a split as a real 
possibility. To those influential voices which counsel caution and 
restraint for fear of isolating the socialist left from the ‘broader 
movement’ necessary for a Labour government to be elected again,*° we 
would answer that the problem is a different one., It is the ‘move- 
ment’—or, better, a working class which constitutes a large natural 
majority of the population—which has been isolated for many decades 
from socialist ideas and objectives, even of the left-reformist variety. This 
isolation has created many problems for the left instde and outside the 
Labour Party. In a more general sense, the paradox can be expressed as 
follows: the working class is much stronger (in terms of untonization) 
than it was in the twenties, but it is qualitatively weaker in terms of 
socialist ideas or culture.?! Traditional labourist ideology has thrived on 
the separation between politics (the activities of the PLP) and economics 
(the trade-union struggle for living standards), and during its periods in 
office has helped to further weaken socialism as an ideal. Would another 
round of Labour government qualitatively no different from its 
predecessors aid socialist advance? The merit of Benn has lain in the fact 
that he has understood that it would not, and been prepared to fight to 
commit the Labour Party—and bred a future Labour government—to 
policies which would sharply reverse the domestic and international 
priorities of the ruling class, and to measures designed to democratize the 
oligarchic structures of the antiquated British state. He has been prepared 


3° We refer, for mstance, to Hobsbawm ın his utle contribution to The Forward March of 
Lebear Halted?, London 1981, or to Rustin, op. at. 

31 See Raymond Willams, Ideas and the Labour Movement’, in Nes Secseéust (November- 
December 1981). 
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to reject the pessimistic logic which says that socialist policies cannot win 
majority support. It is undoubtedly correct to point out that Bennism is 
still 2 minority current in the Labour movement. But surely the question 
which arises is not ‘How do we conciliate the old Tribune wing of the 
PLPP, but rather ‘How do we transform the new Labour left into a 
mayjori-y within the labour movement as a whole?’ When the entire edifice 
of labourism is crumbling, the task of socialists is surely not to act as the 
scaffolding to shore up the old structure, but rather as masons ready to 
build anew. 


The only way in which the Labour Party would be able to restore its 
electoral fortunes and become a serious candidate for governmental 
power once again would be if it were to turn itself into 2 gigantic lever of 
popula: mobilization, championing the cause of all sectors of the 
oppressed, backing and leading their struggles and offering a govern- 
mental perspective of real change.*? To say that this is not something 
which it 1s going to do in a hurry 1s to muss the point. The policies—or 
more precisely the politics—which Benn has been advocating both point 
in that direction and offer the only perspective, not merely of a short-term 
resistance to (and break with) pro-capitalist forces within the party, but of 
a medium-term regeneration of the party in a new form, as a mass socialist 
organization and 2 governmental candidate. This remains, it goes 
without saying, only a possibility. Among other things, it will involve 
very harsh choices for Benn himself, which it 1s by no means certain that 
he will make—the most important in the short run being the decision to 
organize the left throughout the party. 


Thus, we come, finally, to the crux of our disagreement with Coates. To 
take up the points he raises in the passages we quoted at the outset, 1s it 
really impossible to ‘distance oneself decisively from labourism’ while 
fighting in the Labour Party today? Is the main problem really one of 
‘protecting. . . the integrity of the socialist project. . . in the minds of its 
adherents from contamination with the retreats perpetrated in its name by 
Labour politicians in power’? Is the ‘socialist project’, which has indeed 
been coataminated by social-democratic and Stalinist betrayals, not 
rather something which has to be both recovered and reformulated, and 
propagated by new means of struggle to new social layers??? Is what 1s 
occurring in the Labour Party really mere ‘resolution-passing and 
in-fighticg’ (and are not these in any case essential parts, though not of 
course the sum total, of inner-party democracy in action)? Are ‘sections of 
the Labour left, as the problems of the azs become all too clear in practice’ 


32 This ıs not the place to enter into the long-standing debate among Marxists concerning 
‘workers’ governments’ under capitalism, but sec: Tang Ali, 1968 and After, Loadon 1978, 
chapter four (“The Lessons of Chile’). 

93 That the “socialist project’ 1s not alive and well is quite evident Significant sections of the 
erstwhile socialist inteligentan, especially in France and Italy bur not only there, have 
collapsed in-o a new cold-war sccommodation to bourgeois values and interests. Meanwhile 
revolutiona-y Marxists, despite the continuing vindicetion of their basic analysis of the 
nature of bureaucratic rule in the Soviet Union, bave not been eble to make any real inroads 
mto the two-bloc world-view which continues to dominate the mass parties of the working 
class, whetker social-democratic or communist. After the imposition of marual law in 
Poland, ın this country the Labour left has expenenced real difficulty in making an adequate 
response, eleewhere we have had the spectacle of pcr and pcr adopung opposed alignments 
of a kind equally unacceptable from the point of view of any ‘socialist project’ 
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more likely to tum towards a ‘point of reference’ that has stood aside 
while they conducted a fight to transform the major historical party of the 
British working class into a mass socialist party, or to link arms rather 
with Marxist comrades who have fought alongside them. 


1968 and the Attempt to Build Revolutionary Parties 


It 1s at this point that 2 balance-sheet of the expenence of the 
revolutionary left in Western Europe since the late sixties becomes 
relevant, a balance-sheet drawn up in terms of the basic tasks of socialists 
this side of the overthrow of capitalism. Of course, it is conceivable that 
Coates was writing from a position of pessimism about any active 
involvement by socialists in the present stage of the class struggle, other 
than through intellectual work in the narrow sense (and there are times 
and situations, let it be said, when such a view may indeed be warranted; 
and others where, even though it 1s not warranted, intellectual work of 
value to the socialist cause may still be carried out). But we take it rather 
that he was expressing the underlying assumption on which all the 
revolutionary organizations which have developed outside the mass 
working-class parties since the mid-sixties, and especially since the 1968 
May Events in France, based therr activity: the possibility iv the short term 
of constructing revolutionary parties (1.e. organizations based on a 
section, albeit small, of the masses) outside the historic mass parties of the 
working class (Communist or social-democratic). We take Coates’s 
words about 2 ‘pole of reference’ outside the Labour Party to mean that 
this objective either has already been achieved in this country, or at least 
could be és the short term (for that is what is relevant). Here we cannot 


agree. 


The truth is that the revolutionary organizations outside the Labour 
Party find themselves in a cul de sac. The two main groups, the Socialist 
Workers’ Party (former International Socialists) and the International 
Marxist Group (Butish section of the Fourth International) both grew in 
a seven-year period (1968—75) that saw stormy working-class struggles 
throughout 2 capitalist Europe that had previously experienced two 
decades of relative social peace; a period which stretched between two 
moments—the first in France, the second in Portugal—when the 
foundations of a bourgeois state were shaken and shown to be not 
invulnerable. Throughout Western Europe those years saw the emer- 
gence of a significant layer of political militants who rejected social- 
democracy and Stalinism. These were the product of a unique political 
coincidence—between a new class polarization in the West, the struggle 
against us imperialism in Vietnam and the escalating demands for 
socialist democracy in Eastern Europe. The British swr grew from 400 to 
4,000, the mac from jo to 800. Elsewhere on the continent the Fourth 
International saw a rapid growth of ıts forces in France and later Spain, 
while spontaneist or neo-Stalinist vaneties of Maoism mushroomed ın 
Scandinavia, West Germany and Italy. The euphoria and excitement 
which marked this development was comprehensible enough. For the 
first time since the twenties, a new revolutionary vanguard seemed to be 
emerging on a continental scale. Its class composition might not be very 
proletarian, its programmatic vision might be confused, its political 
divisions might at times be lacerating, but its instincts were for the most 
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part sound so long as the movement was on the upswing and the working 
class also on the move. The unity achieved on the barricades in May, 
while the Communist Party did everything in its power to turn the masses 
back to ‘normality’, could not be simply dismissed out of hand, even by 
those most conscious of the essential incompatibility of such politically 
il-assorted entities. The years after 1968 also produced 2 massive 
revitalization of Marxism throughout the capitalist world, with Marxist 
publishing houses and journals springing up everywhere. 


The second half of the seventies, however, administered a series of brutal 
shocks to the entire ‘new-vanguardist’ perspective. The fall of Saigon to 
the armed battalions of Vietnamese communism did not coincide with a 
successful proletarian revolution in Portugal. On the contrary, not only 
did no Lisbon Commune emerge, but virtually the entire European 
revolutionary left failed the test of how to respond adequately to the 
tumultuous events which were to culminate in the restabilization of the 
bourgeois order—some groups tempted by military-adventurism, others 
tailing the Communist Party in its undemocratic manoeuvres with 
sections of the officer corps. It is true that the Fourth International 
subsequently produced, reflecting on the mistakes that ıt and others had 
made, what is no doubt the most important Marxist programmatic 
document of recent years from any source, its “Theses on Socialist 
Democracy’.** But this could not alter the fact that no section of the left, 
outside or inside Portugal, had been equipped theoretically to intervene 
with a conception of socialist democracy capable of convincing the mass 
even of the industrial workers of its superiority to the bourgeois 
democracy offered by Soares.’ At the same time, in 2 process which goes 
back to the beginning of the decade but was drawn out almost to its end, 
Maoist groups were thrown into disarray and then crisis by events in 
China itself (foreign policy deals with imperialism, repudiation followed 
by demystification of the Cultural Revolution and the Mao cult, savage 
purges, and so on). Expectations of a revolutionary situation in Spain 
following the end of decaying Francoism were not borne out, with the 
successful establishment of 2 bourgeois-democratic order. Expectations 
of new possibilities for revolutionary organizations in the situations that 
would follow accession to government of Eurocommunist-dominated 
coaliticns were dashed with the break-up of the Union of the Left in 1978, 
and the failure of the Italian and Spanish Communist Parties to make ıt 
into the government, however far they might move to the right. Finally, 
only perhaps in Italy (apart from the special case of the Basque country) 
was the hold of the traditional mass parties over the overwhelming bulk 
of the organized working class ever really challenged in any significant 
areas, aad that was not by the post-1968 vanguard ın a direct sense, but by 
semi-spootancist formations already transitional to the terrorist groups 
whose roots lay in despair at the failure of the perspective that had 
seemingly opened up after May. 





H ‘Theses oa Socialist Democracy and the Dictatorship of the Proletanst’, sdopted by the 
United Secretanat of the Fourth International in 1977, and printed as a separate pamphlet, 
London 1977. 

9? Of course, these remarks should not be taken as denying either the objective factors 
(domestic and intermanonal) operating against the possibility of socialist revolution 1n 
Portugal n 1974-4, or the pome responsibility of the neo-Stalinist Communist Party in the 
débêcle See Al, 1968 and After, chapter 5. 
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So it is necessary to state clearly that the attempt to construct 
revolutionary parties in Western Europe iw this period, with the aid of the 
new vanguard radicalized since 1968, bypassing the historic mass parties 
of the working class, has failed. It is true that many revolutionary 
groups—from the us Socialist Workers Party (ever since the thirties) 
through some of the ‘Marxist-Leninist’ organizations (almost all now 
moribund) to the British swp—have simply proclaimed themselves to be 
‘parties’. But in fact they remain groupuscules, larger than existed prior to 
1968, but having achieved no qualitative breakthrough. It 1s true that the 
mc aod swp in this country did organize and lead two massive 
extra-parliamentary movements of great political importance: the Viet- 
nam Solidarity Campaign and the Anti-Nazi League. Revolutionary 
groups in other countries have similar achievements to their credit. 
Moreover, the education of a generation of political activists in Marxist 
ideas, and the re-creation of an alternative tradition (for at least tens of 
thousands of militants) to the compromised traditions of social-democ- 
racy and Stalinism, remain permanent gains. The existence of Marxist 
organizations with a significant implantation and national presence in 
most advanced capitalist countries has been an immensely positive 
development since the mid sixties, and this will remain the case whether 
they work inside or outside the mass working-class parties. But no party 
has been constructed anywhere in Europe 1n this period. A change of 
perspective and orientation 1s thus necessary. 


Here a crucial difference between the tradition of the Fourth Intemational 
and other sections of the revolutionary left becomes of obvious 
relevance. The underlying conception in the International of how a new 
mass party would be formed—though it is true that this conception has 
not been adequately theorized or systematically acted upon and incul- 
cated in the membership*®—has always been based on the historical 
experience of the Third International, seeing the process as one of splits 
and fusions, affecting the existing mass working-class parties as well as 
forces outside. In other words, it would not be one of molecular 
recruitment to an initially small organization which would just grow and 
grow until it became a big one; nor would it be a question of merely 
remaining small but pure until such time as the masses see through their 
present ‘mis’-leaders and turn to the true revolutionaries (the view 
classically espoused by Bordiga’s followers or in Britain by the spcs). The 
decision—at any given moment—to organize outside the traditional 
mass parties, or inside them, or both, is thus a tactical one.?” Hence, 





36 To a considerable extent this bas been due to an inability or unwillingness to confront the 
alternative tradition with the Fourth lotematonal assoctated with the us Soctalist Workers’ 
Party. Many of the difficulnes of the International in recent years stem from its avoidance of 
a clanfication that has long been imperanve tn organizational, political and theoretical 
terms. 

37 Activity within the existing mass political orguntrations of the working class has, of 
course, been pert of the Trotskyist tradinon since the mid thirties. However, after the 
decision taken throughout Western Europe mm the late srties to cease political work of this 
kind ın favour of a short-term perspectrve of building new mass partes, great ideological 
confusion was caused by the failure to draw up any proper balance-sheet of the previous 
experience. The result was that the mass of new recruits to the Fourth International in the 
decade after 1967-8 tended to regard the earher tactic as something that had been sisters sm 
prtscrphe, of at best only appropnate to an initial stage of ‘prmuitrve accumulation of cadres’. 
We should make it clear that our argument im this article with respect to the Labour Party 
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although the Fourth International has shared the mistaken perspective 
and time-scale for revolution in Western Europe which was so 
widespread after May 1968, its theoretical tradition and historical 
experience should allow it to recognize the mistake and act accordingly. 
Altho.gh ıt has not yet succeeded in producing a critical balance-sheet, ıt 
will certainly have to do so. Meanwhile, the tasks facing socialists 10 
Britain today are urgent ones. 


Towards a New Model Labour Party 


Some of these tasks are theoretical ones, of the kind which the newly 
formed Socialist Society, if it succeeds in creating a united front at the 
cultural/ideological level between the left in the Labour Party and 
Marxists outside ıt, will be able to undertake. The theoretical tasks can be 
resumed under one heading: concretizing a model of socialism that can 
win majority support in this country, helping to stimulate a political 
practice commensurate with it. But there are also more directly political 
tasks, which can only be achieved in the first instance through a 
simultaneous fight to get rid of the Tory government and to defeat the 
tight inside the labour movement. These tasks too require a united front 
(not just common action on single issues) between the Labour left and the 
Marxists. And this will only be achieved if it 1s forged inside the Labour 
Party 1n the coming critical period, to the extent that this is possible. The 
new Labour left is different from its predecessors. The tens of thousands 
of constituency activists not only are interested in socialism and socialist 
measures; they are deeply sceptical of the capacity or indeed intention of 
the established hegemonic forces in the Labour Party to fight for them, 
and conscious that their potential allies are more likely to be found on 
Right to Work marches, black defence committees or in women’s groups, 
than in Southwark Town Hall or Westminster. True the AES is a limited 
document, which will enrage sections of the bourgeoisie but not 
undercut the power of the bourgeois class as a whole. Coates’s criticisms 
are entirely valid on this score. But what conclusion should we draw? 
Dual power, workers’ councils, factory occupations, general strikes, 
insurrection, seizure of power, overthrow of Capital? Very well. But 
between now and then? Coates derides ze Transitional Programme, ?® 
but whatever its deficiencies (like the Communist Manifesto it contains 
predictions which have not been borne out) it does at least stress the 
concept of transition. Of course, Coates is right to point out that the 
objectives even of the existing Ars let alone a more adequate and 
‘transitional’ one, could not be achieved without overcoming very 
powerfcl resistance, i.e. without struggle and the creation of agencies for 
conducting such struggle (though like other critics he perhaps underesti- 
mates tke greater possibilities for mobilization that would be opened up 


depends on the specific crisis of that organization and the Boush polrucal order it cannot, 
therefore, be simply extended to other advanced capitalist, or even West European, 
countes. On the other hand, what we have said about the balance-sheet of the Fourth 
Intermational’s perspectives for Westem Europe since the late sixties clearly implies thar in 
each mdrvidual country a fundamental strategic reappraisal is 

38 Coates refers to ‘transitional programmes of the old Fourth Intemational kind’. The 
tendency im the Intermational, however, far from being thar of constantly adopung new 
transttional programmes, has if anything been to treat the Transinonal Programme 

at its founding conference in 1938 (“The Death Agony of Capitalism and the Tasks of the 
Fourth International”) as something of a timeless document, and accordingly not really to 
tackle the sroblem of elaboraung transitional programmes appropmarely adapted to new 
concrete sirustions. 79 


precisely by governmental moves even of a reformist nature). But it 1s 
also true that the masses will never simply turn overnight from 
trade-union consciousness to the maximum socialist programme, which 
is why Marxists will not get very far if they confine their intervention in 
the class struggle to, on the one hand, day-to-day rank-and-file militancy 
in the wage struggle and, on the other, presenting the total socialist 
programme in their propaganda. 


The real weakness of Coates’s argument is that it shows no real awareness 
of the effect which the objective processes now reshaping British politics 
are having inside the labour movement (and the by-election results at 
Warrington, Croydon and Crosby are only early manifestations of the 
dangers which threaten). For the emergence of the spp and its impact on 
the Labour Party may well have certain positive incidental effects; but to 
think that a simple devastation of the Labour Party (as opposed to the 
defeat of the pro-capitalist forces which have historically dominated it) 
would be other then a major historic defeat for the British working class 1s 
to suffer from the same kind of tunnel vision that afflicted the Italian 
Communist Party in the early twenties or the Comintern in its ‘third 
period’. The emergence of the spp threatens to shift the entire balance of 
social and class forces to the right, displacing Labour by a bourgeois 
formation as the alternative for a section of working-class voters to the 
Conservatives. There are three basic ways forward being prospected by 
sections of the existing Labour leadership, and which of them prevails is 
not a matter of indifference to socialists. The first, advocated by the 
Manifesto Group and the trade-union right, is to fight, fight and fight 
again to create a Mark II spp. This requires not merely isolating Benn, but 
decisively defeating his base in party and unions alike. This can now only 
be achieved after the next general election—perhaps by blaming the left 
for defeat, as a prelude to a determined purge. Once the spp/ Liberals in 
their turn prove unable to solve the crisis, in this Manifesto scenario, 
there would once again be a cleansed and purified Labour Party on offer 
to the ruling class, in the role of coalition partner if not of sole 
governmental candidate. 


The second option, favoured by Foot and the bulk probably of the union 
leadership, is to strive to restore the Grand Old Party as before. It 
involves uniting with the nght against the left, but at the same time 
restraining it at least until after the next election. It involves fudging over 
unwelcome conference policies and minimizing the practical effect of 
recent constitutional changes, rather than defeating and reversing them as 
the right would like. It is no doubt at present more hostile than the right 
to any ideas of coalition ın the future, though this is unlikely to survive 
the harsh test of post-electoral reality. It is more wedded to the traditional 
relationship between party and unions—though union leaders them- 
selves can be assumed to have a fundamentally pragmatic attitude on this 
question. At bottom, this option 1s a short-term one, unlikely to survive 
either Foot himself or the next general election. Its basic dilemma has 
been thrown into harsh light by its equivocations on the question of a 
purge. There has been constant and mounting pressure from the PLP 
right, sections of the union bureaucracy and the media for a thorough- 
going purge of the Labour Party, to tum it into a tame instrument of 
bourgeois hegemony in the working class. The scope of what is 
envisaged is perhaps indicated by the habitual use of the designation ‘hard 
left’, even in the so-called quality press, to denote Benn and his 


co-thinkers in parliament or Livingstone and his colleagues on the GLC. 
Foot and his supporters from the old Tribune left have shown themselves 
increasingly willing and indeed anxious to comply, ın order to conciliate 
the right and please a supposedly irredeemably anti-socialist electorate. 
Howevsr, they have also been forced to realize that there are enormous 
obstacles to carrying through any such purge, without its becoming a 
fatal split—fatal to the whole Foot project, that is—given the over- 
whelming leftward orientation of the constituency parties; the degree of 
militant consciousness among trade-union activists who can no longer so 
easily be ignored by authontarian general secretaries; and the significant 
left minority that exists within the union leadership and even within the 
PLP (as shown by the 66 votes for Benn in the shadow cabinet elections, 
against Foots express recommendation). (Events in the Scottish Labour 
Party in 1977 stand as an awful, if tiny, warning, when an intended purge 
became a split and led to the disappearance of the fledgling party 
altogether.*”) The right when it says ‘purge’, really means ‘split’. Insofar 
as Foot and his advisers believe the former 1s possible without the latter, 
this is part of their more general illusion that the crisis (external and 
internal’ can be willed away and the old status quo conjured back into 
existence. This illusion is fated to be dispelled sooner rather than later. 


The third option, adumbrated at least tendentially by Benn, is to create a 
New Model Labour Party. Unable to restore bourgeois confidence in it as 
a reliable pillar of the governmental system, under constant attack from 
the medta, Labour would seek to restore its links with a battered 
working-class base, offering 2 programme which would outrage—even if 
not challenge fundamentally—the capitalist class. Such a perspective 
would necessitate building Labour as a mass, socialist party by drawing 
rank-anc-file union activists into effective political participation, chang- 
ing the existing style of political work and consolidating the electoral 
reforms by transforming the intrinsically anti-democratic block vote and 
devoting more time and energy to programmatic elaboration of a broadly 
socialist character. The launching of a popular socialist weekly to argue 
the positions of the left within a national political arena would then 
become £ crucial necessity. 


We would suggest to David Coates that the socialist project would 
receive a tremendous boost if the latter alternative (existing today only in 
an embryonic form) were to succeed. It would be a severe defeat if the 
first mod=l were forced through. The second suits neither right nor left, 
and is an alliance behind a caretaker, striving desperately to prevent the 
mansion from crumbling when its foundations have already been 
damaged by a political earthquake. For us there 1s an overwhelming case 
in the present conjuncture for socialists to be in the Labour Party, 
fighting to reverse the situation created by Thatcherism and the Wilson 
and Callaghan governments, fighting alongside the Bennite left in an 
attempt to transform the face of working-class politics. Abstention from 
struggles seen as vital by politically conscious workers has never been the 
right policy for Marxists, and the struggle within the Labour Party today 
is precisely of this kind. 





3? For an account of this episode, see Henry Drucker, ‘A Sed Democrat's Guide to 
Trot-bashing’, New Secwty, 18 February 1982 
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Art and Biology 
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I expect that some who saw the poster for this series of lectures on ‘Art and 
Science’, organized to celebrate 150 years of the British Association, wondered 
what contribution to tàis topic might be made by someone associated with the 
Marxist tradition of writing about art, a tradition which has always stressed 
sociological and historical factors, and in which the very category of ‘Art and 
\ Biology’ would appeaz to have no place.* About ten years ago a comparable 
series of lectures was organized at the Institute of Contemporary Arts—in fact 
by one of the contributors to this series, Jonathan Benthall—and a Marxist was 
kasked along to give the final talk. He told everyone that he found it worrying 
that the ICA was—I quote—‘turning deferentially to science for social and 
cultural wisdom and guidance’. He proceeded to argue that there was no such 
thing as “human nature’ accessible to science, that all the findings of science 
were historically relative . . . and so on.’ Perhaps you thought that was going 
to be my role in this series. But I want to begin by disillusioning you. It isn’t. 


Recently, I have come to realize that the natural sciences—especially the 
biological sciences—have a great deal to teach us about art, and thet the 
sociological traditions have ignored biology at their own peril. For 
example, 2 couple of years ago I was asked to contribute to one of those 
interminable conferences—‘Art, Politics and Ideology’—which were so 
typical of the late 19708. In the course of a heated exchange with a 
prominent post-structuralist art historian, I found myself saying to her, 
‘Well then, how do we know the Laocoén is in pun?’ To which she 
replied, ‘We know the Laocoén is in pain because we have studied the 
modes of production prevailing in Greece at the time it was made and the 
signifying practices to which they gave rise.’ To which I replied “But 
Comrade, he’s being strangled by a sea monster.’ ‘Yes,’ she retorted, but 
we have no means of knowing whether or not he’s enjoying it....’ And 
she was not joking. It was then that I realized that it was high time that I 
turned deferentially to science for some social and cultural wisdom and 
guidance. 


I cannot, however, claim that I am the only writer coming out of the 
Marxist tradition to start thinking in this way. Indeed, Marx himself once 
recognized that art could not easily be accommodated within his theories; 
he wondered about how it was that if the Greek arts were bound up with 
certain forms of social development (as they so manifestly were), they 
could still afford us pleasure today. Since Marx’s time, this question has 
become ever more acute with the uncovering of the arts of ancient 
cultures of which he knew nothing. As the late Glynn Daniel, an eminent 
prehistonan, once pointed out, if we want to saderstaad prehistoric art we 
certainly need to know something about the chronology of prehistory 
and its various cultures; but, even without such knowledge, we can enjoy 
in a discriminating way the artistic creations of prehistoric man. Until 
very recently neither Marx, nor any of his followers, had anything at all 
intelligent to say about this huge problem of the aesthetic transcendence 
of great works of art. 


Darwin and the ‘Sense of the Beautiful’ 


In the last few years, however, some thinkers within the broad Marxist 
tradition have begun to recognize that—the great historical transforma- 
tions of human societies notwithstanding—there are very important 
elements of human experience that remain ‘relatively constant’ and are 
subject to change only through the infinitely slow processes of biological 
evolution, not through social, political, or economic developments. 
Sebastiano Timpanaro is one such thinker who has influenced me deeply: 
he points out that man as a biological being hes remained essentially 
unchanged from the beginnings of civilization to the present, and that 
‘those sentiments and representations which are closest to the biological 
facts of human existence have changed little’. Much art, Timpanaro 
suggests, touches upon and indeed draws its strength from such 
sentiments and representations: it deals with birth, infancy, love, sexual 
reproduction, ageing, death, and our sense of smallness given the 
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limitlessness of the cosmos.” Of course, the experience of such things is 
necesserily socially mediated; but 1f, using socially inflected conventions, 
the artist is able vividly to speak of such fundamental elements of 
experience, there ıs no great mystery as to why his work has the 
potentiality to outlive its tme. We are moved by the Laocodn at least in 
part because—whatever our knowledge of Greek society—we know 
something of the capacities of the human body in struggle and suffering, 
and these have not changed much since Greek times. 


But it isn’t just 2 question of enduring sentiments and representations. 
Raymoad Williams has pointed out that the deepest significance of a 
relatively unchanging biological human condition 1s probably to be 
found in some of the basic material processes of the making of art: in the 
significance of rhythms in music and dance and language, or of shapes and 
colours in sculpture and painting. Williams argues that where such 
fundamental physical conditions and processes are in question, there can 
be no reduction ‘to simple social and historical circumstances’: the 
materia. processes of the making of art involve biological processes 
which can be, and often are, the most powerful elements of the work.? 


The scattered clues in thinkers like these set me off on a long journey in 
search of the biological roots of art, a journey which took me through 
mountains of ethological, biological, archaeological, and psychoanalytic 
evidence which I was peculiarly ill-equipped to climb. Certainly, my 
conclusions remain speculative: but I believe that they amount to a new 
hypothesis about the nature and origins of artistic activity which is, at 
least, rooted in materialist knowledge. 


I think we have to begin by recognizing that when we are dealing with the 
problem of art, we are always dealing with two separate but closely 
related questions: aesthetic response and aesthetic (or perhaps ‘express- 
ive’) work. The sorts of questions we need to begin by asking are what are 
the rudiments of these twin roots of art in species other than our own, and 
what can we learn from the study of them about the nature of these 
phenomena in our own species. 


Take first the question of aesthetic response. Self-evidently, although we 
experien=e this in relation to works of art, we also experience it in relation 
to other things—like flowers, animals, mountains, minerals, waterfalls, 
vistas and natural scenery of all kinds as well. Darwin pointed out that 
this sort of response was almost universally observable among men, 
however variable the objects they admired might be. The problem, for 
him, wae to account for this widespread trait ın evolutionary terms. 


Darwin zried to separate out a ‘sense of the beautiful’ (by which he 
intended to refer only to the pleasure given by certain colours, forms and 
sounds) from complex ideas and trains of thought with which, he says, it 
is self-evidently associated in ‘cultivated men’. ‘Obviously’, Darwin 
writes, ‘no animal would be capable of admiring such scenes as the 
heavens at night, a beautiful landscape, or refined music.’ Such ‘high 
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tastes’, he explained, ‘are acquired through culture and depend on 
complex associations; they are not enjoyed by barbarians or by 
uneducated persons’. (One has to forgive Darwin his Victorian preju- 
dices!) Nonetheless, Darwin believed that this ‘sense of the beautiful’ was 
something man had in common with other animals. “When we behold a 
male bird elaborately displaying his graceful plumes or splendid colours 
before the female,’ Darwin wrote, ‘whilst other birds, not thus decorated, 
make no such display, it is impossible to doubt that she admires the 
beauty of her male partner.’ 


As we shall see, others have doubted it; but Darwin went on to arguethat 
with the great majority of animals, ‘the taste for the beautiful is 
confined . . . to the attractions of the opposite sex’. In this term, ‘sense of 
the beautiful’, Darwin of course included not just visual phenomena but 
also, as he put it, ‘the sweet strains poured forth by many male birds 
during the season of love.’ He also noted that certain humming and 
bower birds even gathered petals, coloured stones, and other bright 
objects with which they decked their nests; an activity in which, perhaps, 
we can see the instinctive sense of the beautiful beginning to phase into 
residual aesthetic werk. Darwin offered no explanation as to »by certain 
colours, tunes, or combinations of shapes might be found pleasing to 
individuals within any given species, beyond suggesting that habit came 
into it, and, as he put it, ‘habits are inherited’. He did refer, om passant, 
however, to the work of the great Helmholtz, who had explored the 
physiological bases of harmonies, certain cadences, and tones among 
men. 


But Darwin was concerned only to argue that when such preferences 
arose—in whatever species—they played a role in natural selection 
because, as he put it, ‘the males which were the handsomest or the most 
attractive in any manner to the females would pair oftenest, and would 
leave rather more offspring than other males’. He went on to suggest that 
the original function of the ‘sense of beauty’ was not radically different 
among human beings, drawing attention to the apparent likeness 
between the patterns with which ‘even the lowest savages’ (as he called 
them) ornament themselves, and the similar adomment with which 
natural selection endows certain parts of some animals—for example, the 
facial and genital regions of many male monkeys. We do not even have to 
go along with Darwin’s specific explanation of the phenomenon in terms 
of sexual selection, to which there are serious objections, to accept his 
general point, namely that the rudiments of a sense of beauty are 
discernible in species other than our own. 


The Gudgeon’s ‘Ear’ and the Great Crested Grebe 


Since the late 19th century, however, Darwin’s view has been challen- 
ged—not only by aestheticians, but also by other biologists who have 
sometimes argued that lower animals ence only ‘an instinctive 
congenital response’ to ‘signal stimuli’, and not true aesthetic feelings. 
Those who take this line, however, invariably have to admit that certain 
phenomena—like complex bird-song, with all its infinite variations, often 
incorporating mumetic elements—are pecultarly difficult to explain. 
Jackdaws, for example, after being trained to certain rhythms, are able to 
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recogrize them even when played by different instruments, 1.e. with a 
different tone quality (or timbre), or even when the tempo, pitch or 
intervals are altered. 


This suggests something more complex than ‘congenital response’. But 
Darwin and his critics may not be as far apart as they appear. In the 19th 
century, Grant Allen argued ın his book, Physiological Aesthetics, that 
aesthetc experience was the specifically human manifestation of an 
instinct deeply rooted in animal nature; he tried to explain why we enjoy 
certain combinations of colours, certain forms, patterns, and musical 
structures in anatomical and biological terms. I, too, believe that the 
aesthetic response in human beings probably has its roots in congenital, 
instinctive responses—but these are subject to some peculiarly human 
(rather than merely bird-like) processes of transformation—of which 


more in a moment. 


The pursuit of the physiological roots of aesthetics passed out of fashion 
when it was ridiculed by such idealist thinkers on art as Benedetto Croce, 
at the turn of the century. But I believe that researches of this kind havea 
lot to teach us about why it is that we can enjoy, say, medieval madrigals, 
Japanese kimonos, Islamic architecture, Navajo Indian rugs, or many 
kinds of decoration and rhythm without knowing the first thing about 
the societies from which they came. They may also eventually tell us quite 
a lot about why we enjoy decorative and rhythmical elements in much 
more complex works. Perhaps they will ultrmately demonstrate some- 
thing that should make ‘pure’ formalist painters think: that 1s that there is, 
indeed, sn isolatable, ‘pure’, aesthetic faculty, but this 1s no more than a 
crude animal capacity—like oral taste—which man shares with many 
lower species. Indeed it seems to me that the formalists who say that 
aesthetic response is just a matter a having a ‘good eye’, or a ‘good ear’, 
are on a very dangerous wicket. But so was John Ruskin when he said, ‘I 
take no rotice of the feelings of the beautiful we share with spiders and 
flies.’ In the narrowest, formalist sense the aesthetic achievements of 
animals clearly outstrip our own. For example, all birds, dogs, and even 
fish—they were gudgeons as a matter of fact—ever investigated in this 
respect were found to have perfect pitch. Few humans possess this. 
Gudgeons then presumably have ‘better ears’: but, as we shall see, it 1s 
precisely because the ‘sense of the beautiful’ in man, though rooted in the 
sense organs, and genetically inherited responses, 1s sot wholly dependent 
on them that it acquires its specifically human character. 


Let us turn now to the question of aesthetic expression as opposed to 
aesthetic response. If you think about so-called ‘primitive’ cultural 
activity w-th its roots in song, dance, body ornament, ritual, rhythm, and 
mime, it really is not difficult to point towards parallels for such pursuits 
in nature. I have already had something to say about the songs of birds; 
but think now of an equally interesting aspect of bird-life—the elaborate 
courtship and mating ntuals, with all their attendant dances and displays, 
ın which so many birds engage. 


A pioneering study in this terrain was Julian Huxley’s extraordinary little 
book, The Cesrtship Habits of the Great Crested Grebe, first published 10 
1914. Its implications extend far beyond omithology. Huxley observes 
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that there are many birds—penguins, swans, divers, guillemots, and so 
on among them—which lack special physical display, or ornamental 
structures, on the male but which nonetheless go through courtship 
rituals of very great complexity. The nature of these rituals fascinated 
Hurley. He realized they could not be accounted for by Darwin’s theory 
of ‘sexual selection’. Their overall pattern seemed in some ways 
determined by genetically inherited codes; nonetheless they could be 
shown to include elements which had lost all functional use for the 
species, and seemed to be being pursued for their own sake—or rather for 
the ritual’s sake. Moreover, the choice of dance movements, shaking- 
bouts, displays, etc. was subject to wide-ranging individual variation. 
Huxley records the surprise and reluctance with which he was forced to 
the conclusion that these rituals were essentially the expression of emotions 
among male and female birds; the material through which such 
expression was realized being the often functionally useless inherited 
behaviour patterns. As Konrad Lorenz has pointed out, the revolution- 
ary element in Huxley’s work was that he discovered the remarkable fact 
that certain movement patterns, in the course of phylogeny or the 
evolution of a species, lose their original, specific function and become 
almost symbolic ceremonies. Here, I think, we are coming very close toa 
rudimentary version of certain aesthetic pursuits among men. 


Indeed, in a fascinating study on behaviour and civilization, Otto Koenig 
showed that the laws of biological phylogeny are apparently valid for 
certain cultural-historical processes: he demonstrated that in many 
man-made objects, like items of dress and armaments, the gradual loss of 
functional significance of a particular element or feature is commonly 
associated with an increase in its ornamental character. One example 
among many which he gave was the evolution of the chin-strap in 
Austrian military helmets, and its transformation from 2 protective 
device to an ornamental element with no functional purpose at all. Thus 
the strap that once secured he helmet became an embellishment of it, an 
expressive or aesthetic feature.* 


Children and Chimps 


But it is by no means clear that the movement is always from the 
functional towards the aesthetic—at least not in any straightforward way. 
We cannot get far in our investigation of the biological roots of art 
without considering the question of play. Play, of course, is an activity 
which humans share with many other species: the play of, say, kittens and 
young chimpanzees is known to everyone. In the late nineteenth century, 
there was a flurry of rather interesting books studying the play of both 
man and animals and relating both to artistic activity and expression. For 
example, Herbert Spencer argued that artistic activity was just a specially 
valuable form of play. In beauty, we enjoy the greatest quantity and 
intensity of stimuli with the least effort. I do not think we have to go 
along with Spencer’s dubious theories likening biological processes to 
mechanical concepts of ‘energy’ to realize the importance of his general 
point that there zs something about art which resembles play, and that this 
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something has to do with the fact that both seem to belong, as Spencer 
himself put it, to a realm beyond the realm of function and necessity. 


Nonetheless, it must also be admitted that, in creatures other than man, 
play is clearly biologically functional. Jane Egan once made a very 
interesting study of the play of a kitten with a woollen ball. She concluded 
that this play was not a category of behaviour distinct from true 
predation. In its play the kitten’s behaviour follows the same motor- 
patterns as in prey-catching, and it responds to the same stimuli—small 
size, fur, ‘animal smell’, movement, and so forth. The kitten’s relation to 
the wool ball is thus functional: it is a form of learning about solitary 
hunting; anc, indeed, when the kitten has mastered the skills necessary to 
hunt, it ceases to play. As we shall see, play in children, and indeed in 
adults, seems much less immediately adaptive—much more dissociated 
from the development of specific, instinct-rooted skills. 


Now you may feel that although phenomena like courtship and play are 
precursors of artistic activity in general they tell us very little about 
expression 12 those art forms with which we, here in the Tate Gallery, are 
primarily ccncerned: activities like painting, sculpture and drawing. The 
decisive diference here is that between a performance and working 
pursuits, culminating in an aesthetic (or non-functional) object which 
exists outside the organism’s own body. Of course, many animals—like 
bees, ants, birds and beavers—work; but their labours are highly 
functional. A possible exception is that which I cited earlier: the case of 
the bower birds with their brightly coloured ornaments. But, as Darwin 
has suggested, their activities seem like the precursors of mere fancy, 
rather than the imaginative labour characteristic of high art. 


Psy 

There 1s however a much more instructive exception than that: that is the ™ 
case of primate art. John MacKinnon has pointed out that chimpanzees, in 
captivity, dress up and enjoy self-decoration; they have a natural sense of 
rhythm anc love to beat on drums; they make wind-borne patterns with 
dust, scratch in the mud, and execute splendidly colourful paintings.’ 
These paintings have been studied by several researchers. For example, 
Desmond Morris—on whose findings I am about to draw heavily— 
worked with an ape called Congo i in the 1950s; and Congo even got a 
one-chimp show at the 1ca.® 


Morris compared the development of the chimpanzee’s drawing closely 
with that of the child. Chimps and children both become interested in the 
activity at about 14 years of age. They start by covering the sheet with 
scribbly lines, which become firmer, more rhythmical, and more 
organized as time goes by. But, during the third year, child and ape art 
become markedly different. The average child starts to simplify its 
confused scribbling, to experiment with basic shapes—crosses, circles, 
squares, trangles and so on. Meandering lines are led round the page 
until they -oin to enclose a space. Lines turn into outlines. The simple 
shapes are then combined one with another, to produce abstract patterns. 
A circle 1s cut by a cross; the comers of squares joined by diagonal lines. 
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Then, when the child is about three, comes the great breakthrough into J 
representation; in the chimp, it never comes. { 


Like the child, the young chimp develops its composition—even using 
colours more harmoniously. The chimp gets to the point of making fan 
patterns, crosses and circles—and it goes no further. It 1s particularly 
tantalizing thet the marked-circle motif is the immediate precursor of the 
earliest representation produced by the child. A child will place a few lines 
and dots inside the outline of a circle, and then, with 2 sudden flash of 
recognition, realize that a face is staring back at him, that his marks, out 
there in the world, stand for, or represent, something else. Then 
representation dominates ın child art over and above abstract and pattern 
invention. The ape stops without making that leap: once it has drawn and 
marked its circle, on the threshold of an image, it continues to grow, but 
its pictures do not. 


Now let us look back at the evidence we have been exploring: all these 
rudimentary biological precursors of aesthetic experience and aesthetic 
expression—the sense of beauty, natural ornament and decoration, 
expressive rituals and even ape painting. Why among all of them 1s there 
nothing we would feel happy to call ‘a work of art’. The clue, I think, lies 
„inthe phrase itself a work of art. This implies a complete symbolic world, 
_° which can exist independently of the organism’s own body, but which 
belongs, as ıt were, neither to the organism itself nor to existing external 
reality (in the sense which both natural and man-made functional objects 
do). As we have seen, it is certainly possible to discern something 
approaching symbolic activity among animals. Remember the grebes, or 
the kitten’s ball of wool? But there is always something meagre about this 
symbolism, something intolerably close to the functional appearances 
and behaviour patterns as given by natural selection. The degree of 
symbolic transformation remains slight; the animal appears to be 
constantly constrained by its immediate functional relationship to reality. 
The ape’s circle is always just that: an ape’s circle. It never constitutes a 
face. In short, the antmal’s aesthetic activities exist without a culture. 


Culture and Neoteny 


We now come to an interlude in which we must ask, and very briefly 
answer, a vital question: What is culture?’ Everyone argues about what 
culture is. As Leslie White has written, ‘Stone axes and pottery bowls are 
culture to some anthropologists, but no material object can be culture to 
others. Culture exists only in the mind, according to some; it consists of 
observable things and events ın the external world, according to others.’ 
But White drew attention to what he calls, ‘a class of phenomena, one of 
enormous importance in the study of man, for which science has as yet no 
name: this is the class of things and events consisting of or dependent on 
symboling’. White called such phenomena ‘symbolates’. A symbolate, he 
said, can be a spoken word, a stone are, 2 fetish, avoiding one’s mother in 
law, loathing milk, saying a prayer, sprinkling holy water, a pottery bowl, 
casting a vote, or whatever. A symbolate, he argued, could be considered 
in two contexts. From what he calls ‘the somatic context’, that is the point 
of view of the behaviour of the individual organism; but symbolates can 
also be considered in an ‘extrasomatic context’, i.e. ın terms of their 
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inter-relationships among themselves. Culture, White suggests, ‘is the 
name of things and events dependent upon symboling, considered in an 
extrasomatic context.’” 


Culture, therefore, is an outgrowth of man’s capacity for labile 
symbolization, and his ability to detach his symbols from himself into a 
third arez of experiencing which is neither quite ‘objective’ nor quite 
‘subjective’. But here ıt 1s important to emphasize a point made by two 
well-known socio-biologists (with whom I don’t agree too often), Lionel 
Tiger and Robin Fox. ‘Men’, they say, ‘are not simply creatures of 
culture, they are the creatures that create culture because that 1s the kind 
of creature that they are.’ Or, as Grahame Clark puts it at the beginning of 
his little book, From Sasagery to Civiltzation. ‘... the evolution, nay the 
very possibility of culture depends on physical attributes which in man 
have attzined a unique stage of development. However much the 
organism is overlaid by culture, the organism itself remains the basis of 
life, and though it may be modified by culture, culture itself must perish 
without a firm and sound foundation ın biological reality.’ What then is 
this foundation of culture in biological reality that distinguishes the 
life—including the aesthetic life—of man from that of the animals? 


Now I thnk we can begin to understand this problem of the biological 
roots of culture if we consider two quite different kinds of evidence: 
firstly the evidence from the study of prehistory and biological theory; 
and secondly that produced by recent psychoanalytic research. Let us take 
the former first. 


This is a very complicated subject, filled with contention and rval 
theories. I want to give you just the bare bones of an argument. ‘Culture’ 
18 2 recent development in the natural history of human beings. A rough 
chronology for you: the mammal species ancestral to both man and ape 
lived about 20 million years ago. The first recognizable departure from 
that along the hominid line occurred approximately 14 million years ago. 
Along this line we then find two hominid species—efricenss and 
srecins—bzfore the emergence of Howo sapiens, whose development 
includes various types—Neanderthal man making his appearance around 
35,000 years ago. Neanderthal man is the creature around whom 
controversy rages, for ıt ıs with him that we get the first glimmerings of 
higher culture. True, stone axes and so forth appear at least z} million 
years earlier, but, with Neanderthal man, we find evidence of burial rites, 
and simple carvings incorporating unmistakable bodily and sexual 
symbolism, and even representations of animals in painting and 
engraving which we first come across a little before 30,000 Bc. Then, 
suddenly, there is an efflorescence of cultural activity evidenced in those 
famous prehistoric cave paintings which belong to a period between 
about 30,000 and about 8,000 Bc. This efHorescence was associated with a 
major evolutionary transformation of Howo sapiens, in which Nean- 
derthal man slowly gave way to Cro-Magnon or modern-type man—who 
became increasingly culturally adept and artistically sophisticated. If we 
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want an answer to the biological ongins of culture, we have to look 
closely at what happened in human evolution at this time. 


Asa matter of fact, we know a good deal about what was going on ın the 
biology of our species as Neanderthal man was superseded by the 
Cro-Magnon type. Here, I wish to drew attention to one vital factor, 
which played an enormous part in human development, I am referring to 
the phenomenon of neoteny. Neoteny 1s a process through which the 
early stages and features in the development of an animal are retained into 
later periods of growth; it ıs easiest to think of it as a sort of slowing dow 


of growing up. - 


Neoteny, it seems, played a part ın the development of humankind even 
from the earliest times; one can see its effects in human beings in 
innumerable ways. For example, the growth process for humans takes 
roughly twice as long as for the African apes—2o years as against 10-11 
years—whereas foetal duration and the onset of sexual maturity are 
roughly the same. There are innumerable features in adult human 
beings—like the skin flaps beside the vaginal entrance—which are 
matched only in the juvenile stages of apes. The most famous of these is, 
of course, hairlessness—hence ‘the Naked Ape’ and all that. Like the 
infant ape’s, most of the adult human’s hair is clustered at the top of the 
head. To survive, of course, neotenous features must bestow some 
biological advantage. Now although neoteny operated at several stages in 
human evolution, it was transformingly operative in Neanderthal times. 
Indeed, the difference between hairy, ape-like, squat, early Neanderthals 
and their Cro-Magnon successors can largely be explained in neotenous 
terms. 


What advantage derived from this accentuation of neoteny? Here, I am 
relying on the fascinating findings of Desmond Collins.? He points out 
that the most extraordinary fact about late Neanderthals was their large 
brain size—larger even than today’s average. Now, other things being 
equal, it would seem that increasing brain size was an adaptive advantage. 
But there was a good reason why the brain could not go on increasing 
indefinitely: childbirth. 


Every infant born normally passes—usually head first—through its 
mother’s pelvic aperture. There is so little room to spare that the child’s 
head has to be forced through. Today, this squashing of the skull is 
possible because, in the human infant, the skull bones—thanks to | 
neoteny—ossify much later than in apes. But Collins invites us to imagine 
the predicament of Neanderthal mothers, whose pelvic size was much the 
same as that of modern human’s, trying to give birth to babies whose 
brain size had increased by 20 percent and whose skulls were too ngid to 
squash. It has been suggested that infant mortality among late Nean- 
derthal’s may have run as high as go per cent. 


Neoteny—or this attentuation of growth processes—was the perfect 
escape mechanism from this evolutionary impasse: in apes, the infant’s 
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brain size at birth is 55 percent of its full size. In modern humans the 
figure 1s only 23 percent. Thus neoteny gave the big-brained a new lease 
of birth. Those infants with a low birth-to-adult brain size percentage 
survived to become the parents of the next generation. So in late 
Neanderthal man we see these child-like creatures emerging and taking 
longer to grow up. Why should such changes have been associated with 
the capacity to make ‘symbolates’ and works of art? Well, one result of 
neoteny was the prolongation of the infant’s dependency upon the 
mother: so slow did the infant’s growth become that, for a greater part of 
its life than ever before in higher primate natural history its relations to 
the externsl world had to be mediated through the person of the mother. 


The little pig, when it is born, runs round the side of its mother, fights for 
a place in the line against its siblings, and vigorously suckles the teat. The 
infant morkey immediately clings tightly to the fur of its mother’s belly. 
The bison <alls from the womb, dries itself in the sun, and within minutes 
is following the herd. The human infant lies helpless, lacking even the 
motor power to seek out the mother’s breast if it feels hungry. If the 
mother declines to attend to its every need, it dies. Obyectively, this 
1ofant-mother relationship is radically different from that to be found 
anywhere else in the animal kingdom. Ssbyectively, we may suppose, the 
experience of the infant within ıt is radically different too. And it is the 
nature of this unique subjective experience that—thanks to recent 
advances in psychoanalysis —we are just beginning to understand. Those 
of you who have read my books will know of the high admiration I have 
for the psychoanalyst, the late D. W. Winnicott, and his descriptions of 
the infant’s eye view of this biologically unique relationship. I make no 
apologies for outlining his insights again here—since they are absolutely 
central to my arguments. 


Play as 2 ‘Transitional’ Activity 


Winnicott describes the infant as enveloped within and conditional upon 
the holding environment (or mother) of whose support he becomes 
gradually aware. He speaks of a primary condition which is, simul- 
taneously, one of ‘absolute independence and absolute dependence’. The 
‘absolute independence’, of course, comes from the infant’s blissful 
unawareness, in the first instance, of anything other than self—whereas, 
say, the piglet, has to make immediate, active contact with external 
reality. Winnicott says the infant makes its first contact with reality 
through ‘moments of illusion’ which the mother provides. For example, 
such a ‘moment of illusion’ might occur when the mother offered her 
breast at exactly the moment the child wanted it. Then the infant’s 
hallucinating and the world’s presenting could be taken by him as —~ 
identical, which, of course, they never in fact are. In this way, the infant 
acquires thz illusion that there is an external reality that corresponds to his 
Capacity to create. But for this to happen the mother has to be bringing 
the world -o the baby in an understandable form, and in a limited way, 
suitable to its needs. Later, she has also to take the baby through the 
process of ‘disillusion’ (or acceptance of a separate external reality)—a 
product of weaning and the gradual withdrawal of that identification 
with the baby which is part of the initial mothering. 
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Winnicott’s conception of illusion had taken him beyond a sharpy 
distinction between ‘inner’ and ‘outer’ worlds; thus he was led towards 
his famous theory of ‘transitional objects and transitional phenomena’. a 
He began to describe what he called ‘the third part of the life of 2 human ` 
being, a part that we cannot ignore, an intermediate area of experiencing, to 
which inner reality and external life both contribute’. He drew particular 
attention to ‘the first possession’—the reg, blanket, teddy bear, or other 
‘transitional objects’ to which a young child becomes attached. He saw 
that the use of such objects belonged to an intermediate area between the 
subjective and that which is objectively perceived. The transitional object 
presents a paradox which cannot be resolved but must’ be accepted;-the 
point of the object is not so much its symbolic value as 1ts actuality; and 
then again, it is not so much its actuality as its symbolic value. The use of 
the transitional object symbolized the union of two now separate things, 
baby and mother, and it did so ‘at the point in time and space of the 
initiation of their state of separateness’. 


In this way, he came to posit what he called a ‘potential space’ between the 
baby and the mother, which was the arena of ‘creative play’. Human play “ 
was thus itself a ‘transitional phenomenon.’ Its precariousness belongs o 
the fact that 1t 1s ‘always on the theoretical line between the subjective and 
that which 18 objectively perceived’. This ‘potential space’ he saw as 
arising at that moment when, after a state of being merged in with the 
mother, the baby arrives at the point of separating out the mother from 
the self, and the mother simultaneously lowers the degree of her 
adaptation to the baby’s needs. At this moment the infant seeks to avoid 
separation ‘by the filling in of the potential space with creative playing, 
with the use of symbols, and with all that eventually adds up to a cultural 
life’. However the task of reality acceptance is never completed: ‘nf * 
human being is free from the strain of relating inner and outer reality’? 
The relief for this strain, 1s provided by the continuance of an 
intermediate area which is not challenged: the potential space, originally 
between baby and mother, 1s ideally reproduced between child and 
family, and between individual and society or the world. This potential 
space was the location of cultural experience. ‘this intermediate area’, he 
wrote, ‘is in direct continuity with the play area of the small child who is 
“lost” in play’. He felt ıt was retained ‘in the intense experiencing that 
belongs to the arts and to religion and to imaginative living, and to 
creative scientific work’. 1° 


Now it seems to me that we have here, at least in part, an explanation of 
why the acceleration of the biological process of neoteny ın late 
Neanderthal times was associated with the emergence in our species of 
symbolism, art and culture. Winnicott demonstrates that the psychologi- 
cal processes of the human infant—given its strangt-position of absolute 
independence and of absolute dependence—differ from those of other 
creatures. The piglet 1s constrained (if it is to survive) to relate 
immediately through its instinctual drives to the reality of the sow’s teat. 
But the human infant’s instincts play rather into a world of illusion and 
imagination. When infants are hungry, they do not seek the breast, they 
imagine it; and the mother, if she is good enough, dips reality into those 
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imaginings, so that infants believe they have created reality agagh 
fantasy. The adult is never free of this longing to create 2 world through 
imagination again—and this, I believe, ts the biological core of the 
cultural activity which erupted in late Neanderthal and early Cro-Magnon 
times, anc continues down to our own times. 


It would, of course, be wrong to imply that the higher species, other than 
humankind, are altogether lacking in imagination: imagination, after all, 
is simply the faculty of forming images (or concepts) of external objects 
not present to the senses. The empirical study of the rapid eye movements 
of mammals strongly implies that—with the possible exception of 
ungulates—they all dream; and dreaming—as Charles Rycroft has put 
it—is ‘mezely the form the imagination takes when one sleeps.’} 
However, there is every reason to suppose—and of course no way of 
proving—that the dreams of animals contain no complex symbolizations, 
but are concerned with simple imagery relating to basic drives, like food, 
sex, flight, fight, submission, etc. Because the human infant is, as it were, 
out of gear with reality, its imagination acquires this infinitely labile, 
transforming, and world-creatung quality which, os far as we can surmise, 
is unique in the animal kingdom. Darwin and Marx both recognized this 
peculiar quality of imagination as the decisive human faculty, affecting all 
man’s pursuits and activities. Traditionally, of course, it has been 
explained through religious categories; but we have been tracking it back 
to its biological roots. 


The way in which man’s instinctive activity can relate to his imaginative 
life, rather than to his immediate struggle for survival, is of course 
reflected in all his drives. Our sexual drives, eating habits, and needs for 
shelter anc protection for our vulnerable naked bodies all conspicuously 
detach themselves from mere function and necessity. It is this relationship 
to imagination rather than immediate reality which accounts for the 
disinterested quality of human play, in comparison with that of, say, our 
kitten. It also explains why the aesthetic instincts which—as we saw at the 
beginning of this lecture—humankind shares with other animals acquire 
1n us a freedom from congenital response, and a capacity to be deployed in 
symbolic and cultural life. 


But here we have to be very careful. Neoteny (combined, no doubt, with 
the neurological evolution of the brain) enriched humanity’s psychologi- 
cal process=s, endowed us with the capacity for symbolic and imaginative 
thought, and gave rise to a dream life fuller than that of any other species. 
But it did aot, in and of itself, render the production of art possible. A 
dream 1s an intra-psychic Process, 2 message from one part of the self to 
another. A work of art exists materially i in the world where it can be seen 
and = “tienced by others; it is, if you will, #x-pressed. 


The roots e expression in the plastic arts lie not only in the aesthetic 
instincts, but also in bodily expression, in facal expression, or physio- 
gnomy, in particular. Facial expression was probably the bastc form of 
communication in our species. Humans have the most complex facial 
musculature of any animals. By making small movements of the flesh 
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around the mouth, gose, eyebrows, and on the forehead, and 
re-combining thesé movements in a wide variety of ways, we can conve 
2 whole range of complex mood-changes. In biological terms, it seems 
probable that facial expression was a means of cementing that infant- 
mother social bond, so necessary if the young human infant is to survive. 

` In no other species is there so great a necessity for an infant and mother to 
communicate their needs to each other. And again,-as Winnicott has 
shown, the mother’s face (together with her breasts) enters deeply into 
the child’s first conception of self and other. Although pure formalists 
appeal to what I think are our biologically given aesthetic instinct, 
Leonardo and Poussin were not alone in seeing physiognomic expression" 
as the very root of a painting’s capacity to move us. The extension of 
expression from inter-somatic communication to the capacity to create 
autonomous, expressive works of art required, however, the evolution of © 
the human hand, which took place at the same time as that of the brain, | 
and the onset of those neotenous phenomena we have been considering. 
For it wes in Neanderthal times that man first developed that unique ` 
feature of his hand, the precision grip, along with the power grip he had 
long possessed. Without this precision grip, the extraordinary delicacy of 
the works we see in Lascaux and Altamira; or for that matter in Poussin, 
Vermeer, or Rothko would never have been possible—whatever might 
have been going on in these artists’ heads. i 


These then seem to me to be the principal biological roots of art: residual, - 
genetically-given aesthetic responses; a particular human capacity for ; 
work on the extemal world, and above all this uniquely human faculty for ` 
tranforming such elements, through labile symbolic and imaginative ' 
activity whose roots are to be found in the particularities of the, 
infant-mother relationship in our species. Re 
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